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L — Description of two neiv species of Kangaroos from Western 
AmtraUa, By John Gouljd^ Esq.^ F.L.S.^ &c. 

M • PllIESS^ who has just returned from Western Australia^ 
where he lias been for some years assiduously engaged in 
collecting specimens of natural history, having kindly placed 
in my hands two new and highly interesting species of Kan- 
garoos, I hasten to avail myself of the pages of your valuable 
Journal, in order to make them known to the scientific world 
as quickly as possible. 

The first of tliese new kangaroos is a fine large animal, 
which in general .appearance closely resembles tlic Macropm 
'mqfo7\ but differs in lieing altogether more slender in form 
and In the much darker colouring of the fur of the upper sur- 
face, particularly at the base of the ear anti back of tlie neck ; 
the fur is also more woolly in its texture : this animal, on ac- 
count of its tleetiiess, I propose to name 

MaCEOPUS OqY.l>EOMUS, 

Macr, Maeropo majori assimilis, dilfert autem statura graciliori,vellere 
magis lamiginoso, et coiure nigrescenti-vinoso corporis superioris, 
precsertim ad'lmsin aurium et ad nacham. 
iJflA Swan River, Western Australia. 

Male , — Face and forehead dull cinnamon brown, becoming 
darker over the nose and forehead; cheeks without a white 
stripe ; the upper lip and chin beset with a mimfier.of long 
J.m. ^ Mag, N. Mist, VoL x. ' ^ B . 
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and sliort fine black liairs^ those on the edge of the iippprlip 
being rigid; base of the ears and occiput blaekisli vinous 
brown; the remainder of the ears clotlied externally with 
short grizzled hairs^ the tips of which are wliite^ and the base 
browm, forming a strong contrast with the dark colouring ol: 
the lower part of the ear ; internally the ear is clothed witli 
long white hairs ; the blackish brown colouring of the occiput 
is continued down the back of the neck and over the luitldle 
of the backj becoming lighter as it proceeds downwards to- 
wards the tail; throaty fore part of the neck and chest brown- 
ish white ; sides of the body^, flankS;, and under surface dull 
cinnamon brown ; arms and hands grizzled brown externally, 
becoming lighter on the inner siuiace and much daiker to- 
wards the extremities, the hair at the base of the nails being 
blackish brown ; thighs, legs and feet similar to the fore-arms, 
the toes and hairs at the base of the nail being lighter brown ; 
a deep vinous brown mark extends along the ridge of the tail, 
gradually passing into black at the tip; the remainder of the 
tail dull cinnamon brown. 

Femafe.— Similar in colour, but much lighter in every part. 

Adult 

Male. female, 

ft. inch. ft. inch. 

Length from the nose to the extremity of the tail... (> 8 fi 2 


of tail 2 11 2 7 

— tarsus and toes, including the nail 1 1 0 1 1 

— arm and hand, including the nails I 1 0 11 -V 

— face from the tip of the nose to the base 1 ^ , 

^ >0 /-.V 0 iX 


ear 0 4i 0 41 


The other animal is a third spccie.s of that rare form to 
w^hicli I have given the generic de.signatioii of Laf/orehesies. It 
is about the size of a rabbit ; the fur is long, dense, and very 
soft to the touch ; the upper surface of the body beset witli 
numerous long, fine wdiite-tipped hairs, extending beyond the 
general fur nearly two inches, rendering it at once" a most con- 
spicuous and remarkable species. Like the two otlier mem- 
bers of the genus the fore-feet arc extremely small and the 
claws sharp ; the ears, on the other hand, are larger in propor- 
tion to the head than in either the £. mispicMlata or L. Lepo- 
roides* 

The longpvhite-tipped hairs has suggested for this animal 
the name of 

Lagorchestes albipilis. 

Lagorch. statnra CunicuU, et pilis iongis albidis ultra vellus densum 

et permolie usque ad uncias duas produces couspiciendiis. 

Hah^ Western Australia.' 

Nose, face and forehead grizzled brown and grayish white ; 
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external siiifacc of the ear grizzled gray and black; internal 
surface thinly clotliecl with white hairs ; all the upper surface 
mingled gray^ reddish brown and blacky distinct black fascia 
being apparent on the lower part of the back and rump ; the 
base of the fur on all the tipper surface is blacky succeeded 
by fawn-white and tipped with dark brown ; the lengthened 
hairs dispersed over the back are black for' three-fourths of 
their length and tipped with wdiite ; throat and under surface 
dull buffy white^ the base of the fur being deep gray ; arms 
brownish white ; legs grizzled brown and fawn colour ; toes 
covered with long glossy brown hair; tail thinly clothed with, 
short brown hairs on the sides^ a narrow line of black along 
its upper surface gradually deepening as it approaches the 
extremity^ where the hairs lengthen and form a small tuft ; 
under sm'face of the tail clothed with stiff dirty white hairs^ 
which increase in length as they approach the extremity. 

female is so similar that a separate description is un- 
necessary. 

ft. inc!u 

Leimth iVoiii tlie tip of tlic nose to tlie extremity of the tail ... 2 3 

i— of tail 1 0?5 

tarsus and toes, including the nail 0 'll- 

arm and band, including the nails 0 2i' 

face from the tip of the nose to the base of the ear . 0 3| 

ear 0 24 

I cannot conclude without expressing my obligation to M. 
Priess for the readiness wutli which he afforded me the use of 
these valuable specimens for my Monograph of the Macropo- 
didm/’ and also for his kindness in promising me the loan of 
the other novelties he has collected. 

July 18, 18-i2. 


ll^^Conirilmiiom to Structural Botany. By W. Hughes 
WiLL-suiREj Lecturer on Botany at Charing 

Cross Hospital 

[Continued from vol, ix. p. 80.] 

5. — In that remarkable member of the family Bromeliacemy 
TillmuMii nsneoidesy I have met with a form of vegetable tis- 
siie^ which, as far as I am acquainted^ has hitherto remained 
unobserved. I may first remark, that after a lengthened 
search I have been unable to detect any appearance of stomata 
in any portion of this parasitical plant, and that I entirely 
agree with Miquel, that it must be regarded as a false parasite^ 
and not as a true one. The whole of the stem and leaves of 
the plant is covered' with large transparent furfuraceous scales, 
the bases of which appear to me to perform a glandular office, 
and present, with respect to their structure, rather a peculiar 
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appearance: tlie cells of whicb tliey are composed arc devoid of 
colour, save tlie four central ones, which ar'e tilled with a. yellow- 
ish green or brown fluid; the fourfold dcvelopmcuiof the cells 
appears to be derived from the transverse and longitudinal di- 
vision of primordial cell. Beneath the scales is the epidermis, 
■wliioh is composedof a thin cellular tissue, having sinuous wails, 
next to which is a layer of cellular and parenchymatous matter, 
•whose cells are more or less filled wdtii green, and sometimes 
purple colouring matter; next, and forming the centre of the 
stem, is the woody tissue, wdiich is composed of a fine, rather 
tough, cordlike, and dark-coloured bundle of woody fibre or 
liber cells, having a veiy few excessively delicate spiral vessels, 
the spire of which, however, I have not succeeded in unrolling : 
the whole of the woody matter is of a briglit yellow brown 
colour by transmitted light. In the leaves 'the central cord 
separates into smaller ones, which run parallel with the edges 
of the foliaceous expansion. It is in the pericarp, liowever, 
that the particular form of tissue exists to which 1 at first al- 
luded: if the inner brown-coloured i)ortion of this organ, 
wdiich easily separates in the dry state from the external and 
lighter-coloured layer, be examined, it will be found that it 
consists of three distinct layers of 'tissue, the central one of 
which is very distinct from the others ; the upper and uiid(?r 
layers are composed of cellular tissue, possessing no colouring 
matter in the cells, at least in the state in which I have had 
an opportunity of examining it ; the upper or most internal 
one being very thin and delicate : between them is placed a 
series of longitudinal fibres or hollow cellular bands, connected 
together by a great number of small parallel transverse ones, 
which latter have elongated oval spaces between them. These 
series of anastomosing bands appear to be perfectly continuous 
with each other; at the inosculating places of the transverse 
with the longitudinal ones no septa or partitions exist, and 
the central hollow of the fibres is like that of a single tliougli 
variously divided tube.. It is from this layer that tlie deep 
brown colour of the inner surface of the pericarp is derived, 
every band or fibre being filled and extended by a brown 
colouring matter. In the spaces intervening between tlie 
transverse bands the colourless membrane of the cellular lay- 
, ers is distinctly seen ; a large transparent globule I Iiave also 
generally observed lying in the centre of the spaces referred 
to, ' Now if this structure is to he referred to that form of 
tissue called celhdar fibrous tissue without membrane^ it cer- 
tainly can only be regarded as a variety of structure not indi- 
vidually noticed before ; but I am inclined to believe it is other- 
wise, and^ that it is a form having its origin in a manner quite 
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distinct from that in which Schleiclen has shown fibre without 
membrane arises. It appears to me to have its origin from 
‘primordial meml^ranc alone^arid that the formation of a second- 
ary layer;, — a spiroidal fibrous oiiCj — has nothing to do with it. 
The layer of tissue at first was a common cellular one, com- 
posed of several parallel series of square-shaped cells, having 
rather wide intercellular spaces between them % as the increase 
of development ensued^ the primary membrane forming the 
superior and posterior walls of the cells became absorbed, 
leaving only the lateral ones, which thus formed a series of 
nieiiibranous walls to a continuous and inosculating series of 
intercellular spaces ; the edges of these walls finally becoming 
connected or grown together, and the intercellular spaces 
filled with colouring matter, an apparently fibrous tubular 
layer is the result. 

In Bromelia nudimulis it has been remarked by Dr. Lind- 
ley, that the membrane of the cuticle breaks into little teeth 
of nearly equal width when torn ; I have observed the same 
circumstance to occur in Tillundsia usneoides. 

6. — In the spirally-twisted fruit- vessel of lateritia com- 

mon cellular tissue is dis})laced by another structure, in order 
to admit of that peculiar direction which the pericarp assumes. 
This structure consists of elongctted cells, closely approaching 
to, or even apparently identical with, one portion of the woody 
tissue of the stem, and which are marked longitudinally hy a 
single row of dots or pores exactly like those on the ducts of 
the vascular system of the plant : the fibres of the different 
layers cross each other obliciuely, so that \vhen two layers are 
examined under the microscope the structure is netted^ and be- 
t^veen each mesh a single pore is seen. The seeds are enveloped 
in a rather lax covering of membrane, which is traversed by 
anastomosing tubular fibres of a bright brown colour, and 
which at the edges of the seed becomes' expafided into awing. 

7 . — Meyen is riglh in affirming what has been denied by 
Korthals, namely, that the glandular hairs of Drosera contain 
spiral structure. In the centre of the hair I have generally 
succeeded in unrolling a spiral vessel; this by Meyen is said 
to be single, but in many hairs I have found more than one. 
Korthals is also wrong in his description of the glandular 
head: I have never been able to discover any hollow there ; 
the centre is in 'fact of a dense convsistency, formed of elon^ 
gated cellules, assuming in the mass an oval shape. The 
whole hair is enveloped by a layer of tissue, which is derived 
from the epidermis of the leaf^ and which in old hairs becomes ^ 
loose and lax, like a sheath. The cells containing the colopr- 
ing matter are elongated, fusiform, or club-shaped. 
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lll,--^Noie on the appmnmce of VAouds if DlpteeiL _By 
Robert Patterson^, Esq., Member of tlie Nat. Hist. Soc, 
Belfast, &c. 

The appearance of Dipterous insects in large numbers is in 
certain localities and at certain times a matter of comiuon ob- 
servation. About Loiiglx Neagli myriads oi OulkuUe^ Tipulkke 
and Ephemerkke are seen, and CideuG detritus is recorded by 
Mr. Haliday'!' as rising above trees, so as to resemble tlic smoke 
of a cottage cliimney. In Phi!. Trans. 17(>73 if stated that 
in 17^6 the common givai [Cnlefv pipnens) rose in the air from 
Salisbury Cathedral in columns so resembling smoke, tliat 
many people thought the cathedral was on fire. In Norwich, 
in 1813, a similar alarm was created. At Oxford, in a 

little before sunset, six columns of them were observed to as- 
cend from the boughs of an apple-tree, some in a perpendi- 
cular and others in an oblique direction, to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet ^ 

A phenomenon similar to that last mentioned was this 
summer observed for some days at Belfast. Wherever, there 
were trees, columns of insects were seen, and attracted the 
notice of even the most incurious. They began to appear a 
little before seven o’clock, and diminislied in numbers as the 
light decreased, so that by half-past nine few were visible. 
On the evening of June the 11th, I went with Messrs. Bryce 
and Hyndman to the house of our fellow-member Mr. Grattan, 
situated on the north side of the bay, and about half a mile 
from the town, for the purpose of observing them. The fol- 
lowing notes were there drawn up, our remarks being limited 
to an irregular semicircular area, having an average diameter 
of seventy or eighty perches. 

The insects appeared in columns above the trees, the shade 
of colour varying, according to the greater or less density of 
the mass from that of light vapour to black smoke, tlic co- 
lumns not only differing in this respect from each other, but 
each column being frequently different in different parts. Tlicy 
might have been mistaken for dark smoke-wreaths but for 
their general uniformity of breadth, and for a graceful and 
easy undulation, similar to that of the tail of a boy’s kite, 
when at some height and tolerably steady. The individual 
insects flew about in each column in a confused and whirling 
multitude, without presenting in their mazy dance, any of 
those regular figures which gnats frequently exhibit over pools 
of water. The motion of their wings filled the air with a pe- 

* Eiitoiu. Mag., No. II. p. 5L f Rirby and Spence, voLj. p. I M, 
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ciiliar and not unmelodious hiimraiog iioise^ like tlie distant 
sound of tlie macliiiieiy of a spinning-niill^ but more varied. 

The columns rose perpendicularly to the height of from 30 
to 60 feet, and in some instances to the height of SO feet. 
They were equally abundant over trees of every kind^ as asli^ 
beech; birch; poplai; &c.; and so numerous were these distinct 
columns; that so many as from 200 to 300 wei*e visible at the 
same time. As each column was every instant undergoing a 
change in density of colour; diameter; elevation or form; the 
pluenomenon was one of exceeding interest; especially as con- 
nected with the living myriadS; which in these aerial gambols 
gave expression to their enjoyment. 

Some individuals were taken in a gauze net; and on exami- 
nation by Mr. Haliday proved to be Erioptera trwialisS 
(Hoffmansegg) ; others taken two evenings afterwards at the 
Royal Academical Institution (where .they presented the same 
appearance; but in smaller masses) were Ckironomns testaceus^^^ 
(Macquart) ; so that different species would appear to have 
occasioned a similar phaenomenon in different localities. 

As we are at present ignorant of the conditions which are 
requisite to call these tiny multitudes into existence; the state 
of the barometer and thermometer for some successive days 
is given as recorded by Mr. Biyce ; — 



Tliermometer. 

Barometer. 

Mean of 0 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Mean of 9 a.m. arid 

9 , 

. . . G.9T25 

30-398 

10 . 

. . . G9-25 

30-332 

11 . 

. . . 69-50 

30*400 

V2 , 

. . . 7S-75 

30*450 

13 . 

. . . 69-62 

SO-378 


During all these days there was a very light summer wind 
between E. and N. On the 13th; between two and six p.m.; a 
thimdcr-stomi with rain passed north by west over Lough 
Neagh; Antrim; &c.; and “was followed by a diminislied tem- 
perature. 

1 have been unable to define the precise range in which 
these singular assemblages of insects appeared. About Bel- 
fast they were everywhere abundant over trees. At tlie re- 
sidence 'of one gentleman; about a mile to the north of the 
to WB; they came forth in myriads; and when the noise' of 
their wings first attracted his attention; he for a moment 
supposed it to be the sound produced by letting off the 
steam from a steam-vessel at a distance. By a lady pn the 

In the box sent to Mr. Haliday, containing 'probably above 100 speci- 
!nens of this insect, there was but one female. 
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evening of the 11 tlij and by another on tlic evoniiig of the lofh, 
it was mistaken for the sound of something boiling, and one 
of them hastened from the hall door into the house to see 
that her servant was not neglecting some matter 

then in progress. At Colin Gleii^ about four miles west of 
Belfast, they were observed on the r2th. On the evening of 
the 11th, the person who has the care of the Friar^sdjusli 
buriah ground, adjoining the Botanic Garden, thought the 
dark smoky4ooldiig colamns which he saw were caused by 
something being burned in the garden, and ascended the 
highest part of the ground to ascertain if such were the case. 
I observed the insects on the evenings of the 10th, 1 Itli, 12tli, 
13 til and 14th; but on comniunicating these particulars to 
my friend Mr. Thompson, I was gratified by finding that 
they had attracted his notice above the trees in front of his 
residence on the 9th ; and he has obligingly placed at my 
disposal the following note respecting them : — 

Belfast, June 9, 1842!.- — When returning from the Botanic Gar- 
den to town this evening at eight o’clock, and about a quarter of a 
mile from Donegal Square, my attention was arrested by what ap- 
peared to be several narrow columns of black smoke rising into the 
air above tbe trees to a great height - ' like the mast of some tall 
ammiral/ — Looking upon them as smoke, I could not understand 
why a portion of one should occasionally vibrate, or as it were, break 
down, until it would touch a neighbouring column to the east of it, 
while another would play a similar part towards a column on the 
west. The whole appearance seemed to indicate an extraordinary 
state of the atmosphere, though 1 could not conceive the gentlest 
zephyrs blowing different ways so near each other and about the 
same time. On approaching nearer, however, the plimnomenoii, was 
explained, and proved to arise from columns of a large species of 
midge instead of smoke. The trees along the west side of the square 
are deciduous and chiefiy elms (Ubnus montima), about forty-live feet 
in height, forming a continuous row, and tlic summit of almost every 
tree '(for there evidently was no favouritism as to species) seemed 
to be emitting smoke — sometimes in two or three distinct columns. 
The insects presented themselves in masses of every form, tli,e most 
remarkable of which was still the tall mast-like column. One cloud 
of them appeared above the middle of the spacious street, where 
numbers of persons were now assembled gazing and wondering at 
the singular spectacle. There were as usual several swifts {€h/j)seks 
apus) flying about the Square, and I particularly remarked, that al- 
though they occasionally passed very near the masses of insects, 
they never once swept through any congregated party of them. For 
some time past the weather has been remarkably fine, dry and warm, 

' as was this day. 

** My brother, as I afterwards learned, remarked the same appear- 
ance this evening above the trees at the Grove, a mile distant from 
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Biilfsist., ill an direction from Donegal Square. Leaving 

town tor some time on the following day, I liad not any further op- 
portiiiiity of witnessing the interesting phiemnnenon. 

“ W. Thompson/^ 


IV . — ■On the sjwuf/eons origin of Moss Agates and other sili- 
ceous bodies. By J. S. Boweebank^ Esq.^ F.G.S. 

[With Three Plates.] 

In tlie course of the last session 1 had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Geological Society a paper On the structure 
and origin of tlie flinty bodies of the chalk and greensand 
formations of England/^ in which I endeavoured to prove that 
the greater portion of these siliceous masses were derived from 
the silicitication of spongeous bodies which existed at the 
bottom of the sea at the periods of the deposit of these strata 
in as great abundance as their recent types are now found in 
the oceaoj. both in tropical and temperate latitudes. 'In my 
description of the organic contents of the flints and cherts 
tlicre dcseribcrl, I mentioned the frequent occurrence of spi- 
cula among these remains. From their appearance in bodies 
which bore every appearance of being true keratose sponges 
ill which, splciila were not at that time thought to exists I 
led to believe that the sponges which had originated these 
siliceous masses were an order of the tribe differing from our 
recent keratose types only by the possession of siliceous spi- 
cuhij, and therefore^ although not absolutely belonging to the 
same genus as the sponges of commerce^ yet so nearly allied 
to them in every other respect as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of tlie true spongeous nature of the fibre that abounds in them. 
S'nK.*,e that period I have received from my friend Rupert Kirk^ 
Esc'Pj of Sydney, numerous specimens of at least three distinct 
genera of sponges, and, among them many keratose ones^ 
which upon examination with a microscopic power of 500 
linear, proved to contain . siliceous spiciila in great quantities. 
This circumstance induced me to suspect their presence in 
the sponges of commerce, and upon examining them carefully 
I detected spicula in each of the twm species from the Medi- 
terrauean as' well as in that from the West Indian Islands, 
although, I believe, every author who has hitherto described 
tlie sponges of commerce has denied their existence in these 
bodies. Since the publication of these facts, I have had the 
opportunity of examining tivo species of keratose sponges in 
the collection at the British' Museum, which are preserved in 
spirit in the state in which they were immediately after being 
taken from their native element, and in both these specimens 
llvail bitorc tht? Geological Society of London, Aprils, IS-IL 
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tlie interstices of tlie horny fibre are filled Aritli a seniipelliicid 
fleshy matter^ in which numerous spiciila are found imbedded* 
I will not enter into a lengthened detail of the investigations 
of these recent forms^ as they have already been given to the 
public in two papers. Tiie first On the keratose sponges 
of commerce/^. I had the honour to read before the Micro- 
scopical Society of London on the 27th of January 184P‘'j and 
the second On the structure of a keratose sponge from Au- 
stralia/-^ is published in the ^ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History/ April 1841. It is necessary to state thus muclp, as 
the discovery of siliceous spiciila in recent sponges rciiioves 
the discrepancy that appeared to exist between the recent and 
the modern types of a portion of the animals under consider- 
ation. The fibre in all the sponges of coininerce^ as well as in 
many keratose 'species from Sydney, that I have examined^ 
is solid; but in one species, Spo^igia fistulariSy Lamarck, de- 
scribed by Dr, Grant in the ^Edinburgh Philosophical Journal/ 
voL xiv. p.339. the structure is truly tubular ; and this is the 
only recent type of the form that I am acquainted with, al- 
though^ as it W'ill be hereafter seen, this tubular form of the 
fibre is of frequent occurrence in the fossil sponges. 

The results arising from the examination of the siliceous 
bodies of the chalk, greensand and oolitic formations, induced 
me to extend my researches to other siliceous masses ; and with 
this viei? I obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Tennant, a 
considerable number of polished specimens of moss agates 
from Oberstein in Germany, from Sicily, and other localities, 

I examined these specimens as opake objects by direct 
light concentrated on their surfaces by the application of a 
convex lens, and in many cases the results of the examination 
far exceeded my expectations of being able to detect the or- 
ganic structures imbedded in them. Upon, a minute and 
careful examination of numerous polished slabs of the moss 
agates of Obersteiri, almost every specimen presented strong 
evidence of their spongcoiis origin. The structure and ar- 
rangement of the fibre of the sponge is rarely to be found in 
a state of perfect preservation tliroughout tlie whole of tlic 
mass, but usually presents the appearance of having suffered 
to a great extent by maceration and disruption of its compo- 
nent parts previous to- its fossilization. Generally speaking, 
the fibres adhere together in confused and ropy masses, with 
here and there one or two in a somewdiat better state of pre- 
servation, and occasionally, especially near the external sur- 

* Published in the Transactions of the Microscopical Society, part the 
first, vol. 3, p. 32. 
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face of the original iiiass^ small portions of the tissue are some- 
times observed in so perfect a state as almost to deceive the 
observer into believing them to be fragments of recent sponges. 
In some parts of the mass, especially near that wliicli is in 
the finest state of preservation, parts of the structure may ge- 
nerally be seen in. all the intermediate stages between perfect 
preservation and nearly complete decomposition, where the 
organic tissues have resolved themselves into a shapeless 
mass, only to' be recognised as formerly having belonged to 
the sponge by the aid of the surrounding, connected and less 
decomposed parts of the animal structure. 

The siliceous matter in which these remains are imbedded 
usually, presents a clear and frequently a crystalline aspect, 

, wdiile the .remains of the organized matter is strongly tinted 
with colour : bright red, brown and ochreous yellow are the 
prevailing colours, but occasionally the fibre is milk white or 
bright green. Sometimes the interior of the tubular fibre 
only is filled with colouring matter, -while the sides are of . a 
semipellucid or milky white ; in others the whole of the fibre 
is impregnated with it. The colouring matter is generally 
confined wdtiiin the bounds of the animal tissue, leaving its 
surface smooth and uninterrupted ; hut occasionally the fibre 
is not only completely charged with it, but its surface is also 
slightly encrusted by it. 

These are the usual characters presented by the greater 
portion of the moss agates of Oberstein and other parts of 
Germany. 

It would be taxing the patience of the reader to too great 
an extent if I w’ere to attempt to describe the w^hole of these 
siliceous bodies that I have. subjected to examination; 1 shall 
therefore confine myself to a detailed description of a few of 
the most characteristic Sj)ecimcns, and especially to those 
wdiicli afford the strongest and most perfect evidence of their 
‘ organic origin. 

• The 'first of these specimens is a moss agate, said to be from 
Sicily.' The structure of the sponge tubuli is very obscure in 
the greater part of the mass, but at the margin of the specimen 
the tubes are in as perfect a state of preservation as if they w^ere 
those of a recent sponge immersed in Canada balsam ; in this 
' "State they are represented in PL L fig. 1. anastomosing pre- 
cisely in, the same manner as those of. the Mediterranean 
sponge, and where they have been divided at the surface of, 
the specimen they are frequently observed to be hollow. ' No 
^ ;spicuk are present, but it is evident that it was^ a true kera- 
. tose sponge. The greater part of the specimen consists of in- 
' numerable bright .red fibres of nearly an uniform diameter,, 
ramifying in every direction, frequently , terminating as ' if 
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broken, and presenting appearances of much coni'usictu and 
disarrangement, as at «, u, tig. 2, and nu reuiiuns of the struc- 
ture surrounding them arc perceptible. But in .some I'mv por- 
tions, and especially near the margin u here the j)erleet sponge- 
tubes ai-e found, we perceive each of these reel fibres to he en- 
veloped by the semipcllucid and horny-lookiag substance of 
the sponge, as seen in the centre of PI. 1. fig. 2, thns proving 
that the red fibre is in i-eality the cast of the interior of the 
tubular sponge fibre; and if we compare them witli the hol- 
low spaces of the perfect tubes, we find them to be as nearly 
as possible of the same diameter. 

In the portion of the agate reju’csentcd by PI. I. fig. 2, 
there are parts of the tissue seen at h, b, b, iiito'which the red 
pigment docs not appeal- to have entered, and when the fibre 
is in the most perfect state of preservation this is usually the 
condition in which it is found ; and it is natural tluit siich 
should be the case ; for in the recent type of these sponges, 
Spongia fistularis, it is always found, that although the inter- 
nal cavity is continuous throughout the whole of the fibrous 
structure, yet that it is universally closed at a short distance 
before it arrives at the natural termination of a fibre. 

In another specimen, which is in my possession, of a moss 
agate from Oberstein, we have the spongeous structure in a 
different form. In the first specimen described the most 
striking feature is the bright red fibrous-lookiug casts of the 
interior of the sponge-tubes ; while, iii this, we have in the 
best preserved parts of the structure the walls of the tubes 
themselves impregnated with the red pigment and the inte- 
rior of the tubes filled with pellucid silex ; while in tliat por- 
tion which has suffered most by decomposition, there is a con- 
fused mass of bright red with obscure traces of filn-nus struc- 
ture, with here and there a fibre in a sufficiently good state of 
preservation to enable us to recognise the whole as the .same 
substance as the more perfect structure, but so obsc\ired by 
decomposition as to render it perfectly uudistingiiishable froiii 
inorganic and extraneous matter, if it w-erc not for the bet ter 
state of preservation of other parts of the sponge. 

Another agate which I examined I found to be, literally 
speaking, a complete mass of sponge. The fibre of the centre 
of this specimen, for about one-third of its diameter, is of a 
bright red colour, the surrounding partis of an ochreous yel- 
low, but the organized structure docs not vary in any respect 
but in colour, 'fhere are the casts of a few small foraminated 
shells dispersed amid the spongeous tissue, and in a few irre- 
gular cavities which occur in it I observed that the silex was 
arranged in that peculiar sti-atified mode which stamps it as 
an agate. In the fourth agate examined, the sponge-tube.s 
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were seen in a fine state of preservation in several parts of the 
specimen^ and were very similar to the tubes described in the 
former instances^ both in their dimensions and mode of ar- 
rangement. Tlie substance of the tube is of an opake white^ 
while the interior is iilled with the bright red pigment before 
described. In this case aiso^ as in the former ones^ the fibrous 
casts of the interior of the tubes occupy a great part of the 
space within the agate^ with an occasional intermixture of 
what is evidently a disorganized or semi-decomposed mass of 
the horny tubes. 

The fifth specimen is also a keratose sponge, the tubes of 
which are very slight, and the points at which thej^ anastomose 
are more distant from eatih other than in the former cases that 
have been described. The sides of the tubes are composed of 
the red pigment which usually does not extend beyond the 
boundary of the homy substance ; but in some parts of this 
specimen it not only thus supplies the place of the horny 
matter, but a quantity of it has also been deposited around 
the tubes, greatly increasing in appearance their natural dia- 
meters, and indicating the strong elective attraction that has 
existed between it and the animal substance of the sponge : 
and this is rendered the more evident by this red pigment 
not being perceived in any other part of the siliceous mass 
beside that occupied by the sponge-tubes, either in a state of 
perfect preservation or of semi-decomposition ; the whole of 
the spaces between these portions of animal matter being oc- 
cupied with unstained and beautifully pellucid silex. 

The fibres of ail the specimens hitherto described are truly 
tubular, and in this respect strongly resemble in their struc- 
ture the recent Spongia fistnlaris. In their arrangement of 
“ their fibres and their mode of anastomosing they appear very 
closely to resemble the sponges of commerce and many of the 
Australian keratose species. 

Such arc the prevailing charactex^s of the sponge tissues to 
be found in the German and Sicilian moss agates. I have 
examined nearly 200 of tliese interesting' bodies, and in the 
whole of them I have been enabled to discern spongeous tis- 
sue either in precisely similar states to those tissues that I 
have described at length, or in some modification of them ; and 
it is only in very few cases indeed that a careful and patient 
examination of a specimen, however indistinct it might at first 
have appeared, has not been rewarded by finding in some part 
of it, not only the casts of 'the, interior of the fibre, but por- 
tions of the fibre, itself in a sufficiently perfect state .to leave 
no doubt remaining upon my mind of the truth of its ■ animal 
nature. 

The.' green jaspers' of India, are also fruitful sources of 
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spoil gcoiis tissue ; and generally speaking, tlie organic struc- 
ture is in a better state of preservation than it is in the moss 
agates of German}^ and Sicily. The green colouring iirnttcr 
ill these siliceous mosses is found, with very few exceptions, 
to be confined within the boundaries of the sponge fibre, the 
smTOiiiiding siliceous matter consisting of iiiiiiiite pellucid ra- 
diating crystals, which have for their bases tlie s[)oi'igc fibres, 
amid which they have been deposited. Upon taking some 
small thin pieces from various parts of a large mass of this 
mineral in the possession of Mr. Tennant, I found every frag- 
ment of it to abound with beautifully preserved ramifying 
sponge fibres ; and upon examining numerous small rough 
specimens of this substance, some of ndiicli I obtained from 
the same gentleman, and others from a lapidary inCfierkeiiwcll, 
I found the whole of them to abound, in a similar manner, 
witli well-preserved fibres of various species of sponges. On 
a few of these small rough specimens a portion of tlie natural 
external surface remained ; and upon examining this as tin 
opake object with direct light and a microscopic power of 500 
linear, I found some of them to be furnished w'ith minute 
contorted tiibiili very similar to those wiiich I described in a 
former paper as occurring upon the surface of chalk flints ‘‘‘k 
Upon examining some very dark-coloured polished specimens 
of a green jasper wdiicli I obtained fimn Mr. Tennant, I found 
the spongeous structure in a more perfect state of preserva- 
tion than in any of the specimens previously examinecL 
The fibres in this case are not disposed in the same manner 
as in the sponges of commerce, but are arranged in a scries 
of thin plates, resembling very much in their appearance por- 
tions of macerated -woody fibres of the leaves of some endo- 
genous plants. This singular form of tissue I believe to be 
exceedingly rare among recent sponges, as I have met with it 
in but one species wdiich came among the large collection of 
sponges received from my friend Rupert Kirk, hlscp, of 8yd- 
iiey, who obtained them on the coast in that iieighboiuiirlod. 
On examining about seventy thin sections of green jaspea,' 
which I obtained from a lapidary in Clerkemvell, and wliicli 
were said to liave been imported from India, I found die re- 
sults equally satisfactory: every specimen afforded uiideiiiabic 
evidence of spongeous origin, and in the greater part of tlicm 
the organic structure was in so perfect a state of preservation 
as readily to admit of their being recognised as distinct spe- 
cies* Among this series of specimens there wxre several slices 
which had evidently been cut from the same mass which pre- 

Transactions of Geological Society of Lonclon^ N'lnv SerieR, vol vL 
p. le:], pL xviii. 2. 
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sented appearances of an exceedingly singular nature* Tlie sub- 
stance of the sponge in this instance appears to have suffered 
so much by decomposition as to prevent its being detected in 
its original fibrous form. It has^ in fact^ become a confused 
magma of disintegrated spongeous matter^ only to be recog- 
nised as such by the frequent occurrence of similar decom- 
posed material in other bodies of the like description . Amid 
these remains of the sponge there are an innumerable quan- 
tity of globular vesicles of nearly a uniform size : many of 
these are simple and transparent^ and only to be recognised 
as organized tissue by the regularity of their size and form^ 
and by having universally dispersed over their outer surfaces 
minute irregular particles of an opake black matter ; but by 
far the greater number of them are fiumished with a globular 
opake body of about one-third their own diameter, which 
usually occupies the vesicle, and which causes it, when in this 
perfect state, and when seen with a linear power of about 150, 
and represented by PL I. fig, 3, very strongly to resemble the 
separated ova of the frog when immersed in water. Along 
with these vesicular bodies, there are numerous small brown 
fibrous masses which resemble very small keratose sponges : 
the largest of these are about five or six times the diameter 
of the vesicles, and the}^ are seen decreasing gradually in size 
until they may be traced to be identical with the nucleus con- 
tained within the vesicles, but in a higher stage of develop- 
ment, as represented at PL L fig. 4. b, c and (L Upon 
carefully examining the other specimens of this series, I' found 
in several of them similar vesicular bodies of a large size im- 
bedded amid the fibrous tissue of the sponge. They were 
more sparingly dispersed through the tissue in the latter 
cases, but in every other respect they closely resembled those 
first described. These curious vesicles have evidently ex- 
isted before the siliceous matter became solidified, as each of 
them has become a base from which a mass of acicular calce- 
donic crystals has radiated. 

From the whole of the circumstances attending these 
interesting remains, their uniformity in size and shape, their 
gradual development into small masses of sponge-like tissue, 
and the great' similarity that they bear to the 'ova of nume- 
rous species of British sponges, described by Dr. Grant in 
the valuable papers on these subjects published in the 
.Edinburgh Philosophical JournaP'of 1827^ little doubt re- 
mains on my own mind that they are the fossilized gem- 
mules of the sponges which have given form to the siliceous 
masses in which they, are imbedded. It is true ‘they differ 
from the gemmules of the British sponges described, by 
Dr. 'Grant, as the latter are oviform, while the former are 
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splierical; but Ibis variation is of no moment as we shall, 
hereafter find that in other cases the fossilized gemmiiles arc^ 
oviform like those of various species of British Haikhmiilnii ; 
while ill the recent sponge from Austfaliaj whielv’l' have dev 
scribed in the ^Annals and Magazine of Natural History^ for 
April 1841^5 the geinmuies are precisely of the same form as 
those occurring in the green jasper described above. It is a 
singular eirciimstaiice that the mode of propagation of the 
sponge should be thus capable of demonstration froiii the 
fossil specimens, but the case which I have just described is 
by no means rare in its occurrence. In an agate which is said 
to have come from Oherstein^ the gemmules are seen appa- 
rently in an immature state attached in considerable numbers 
to the fibre of the sponge ; and in the two portions of this 
specimen^, wdiicli is represented by figures 5 and (>_, and wliicdi 
aredrawui to the same scale, it is apparent- from the variation 
in their size that they are in different stages of development. 
In another agate in my possession, which I believe to be from 
Oberstein, and in which the spongeous fibre is in a most per- 
fect and beautiful state of presenmtion, the gemmules are 
seen sparingly scattered amid the tissue. Some of tliese have 
the usual form of round compact globules pellucid for a small 
space inwards from the circumferential line, but dense and 
opake thence to the centre ; while others appear to have been 
partially developed wdthout having been ejected from the pa- 
rent body^ as they present the appearance of well-defined glo- 
bular sponges, whose diameters are three or four times that of 
the undeveloped gemmules, as represented by PL L fig. 7* 
If this idea of their development in situ be correct, it will per- 
haps account for the frequent occurrence of the small detached 
patches of minute sponge-fibre that are so often found im- 
bedded amid the w’ell-developed and large-sizecl tissue of tlie 
sponge which is especially characteristic of the various masses 
alluded to. 

In a fourth agate, which probably came from the same 
place as the last, the fibre of the sponge has suffered so iniicdi 
by decomposition as to leave but few^ pieces of it in so fine 
a state of preservation as that represented by PL IL fig. ]. 
There are none of the gemmules in this specimen which" are 
adhering to the fibres ; but although not seen in actual' attach- 
ment, they are dispersed in great numbers throughout the 
whole of the mass, and are seen in various stages of develop- 
ment, as represented in PL IL fig. 2. Among them are inter- 
spersed vast numbers of small pellucid yellow globules, which 
bear a striking resemblance to similar minute granular bodies 
that are observed in great abundance imbedded in the gelati- 
nous or fleshy sheath that is found surroimcling the. fibres of 
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tlie sponges of commerce^ and which are probably incipient 
geinmiiles* In a fifth specimen of agate that I procured from. 
Mr. Tennant they assume a very singular appearaiicej, Some 
of the gemmules are in a very perfect and beautiful state of 
preservation^ and in this condition are separated from each 
other ; while others are observed^ apparently, in various stages 
of decomposition^ presenting no definite outline or distinct or 
regularly marked . surface^ but assuming the appearance of 
having been resolved into gelatinous masses which have run 
together into moniliform strings, in a manner veiy similar to 
the mode of arrangement assumed by the discs of the blood 
when vitality has ceased to exert its repellent influence upon 
them^ as seen in PL IL fig. 3. 

Numerous other cases might be cited if it were necessary to 
prove the spongeous nature of these interesting remains, and 
the frequency of their occurrence in masses of agate; but I shall 
content myself with selecting but one more ; and this I have 
chosen, not only because it is one of the most perfect and il- 
lustrative of the spongeous natui'e of these remains, but also 
from its occurrence in a class of siliceous bodies which we have 
not hitherto noticed. The specimen to which I allude occurs 
in a siliceous mass from the island of Antigua, and is in the 
possession of Dr. Robert Brown, who has favoured me with 
the loan of it. The agate in which this beautiful sponge oc- 
curs is nearly four inches square by about two inches thick, 
and is part of an originally much larger mass. Its natural 
surfaces do not afford any indication of its spongeous origin 
when examined by a lens of an inch focus, and the cut or 
fractured surfaces when examined in the same manner would 
rather lead us to believe it to be a coral than a sponge, from 
the whiteness of the tissue and the regularity of the airange- 
ment of the large excurrent canals. There are also plates of 
spongeous tissue projected from the parietes of these canals to- 
wards their centres, which cause them strongly to I'csemble 
the sections of the polyp cells of corals ; but this resemblance 
to the coral tribe ceases when a thin slice is examined as a 
transparent object with a power of 150 linear. The whole is 
then seen to be composed of the usual anastomosing fibres 
which are so characteristic of the kcratose tribe of sponges. 
Even 'in the best preseiwed parts of the specimen the fibres 
appear to have undergone decomposition sufficient to render 
the characters of their surface somewhat indistinct, but not to 
such an extent as to interfere with their mode of arrangement. 
A section at right angles to the axis, of one of the, most' di- 
stinct and best preserved of the excurrent canals is represent- 
ed by PL IL fig. 4. There are six large plates of reticulated 
. Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol%. , ' C ' 
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spoiigeoiis tissue projecting from the ‘inner surface towarils 
the centre of the canal for about one-third of its diameter^ and 
to the sides of these there are oviform gemmiil.es attached in 
such numbers as to assume in some parts very iniicli the 
aspect of a cluster of grapes, and against one portion of the 
side of the canal they are grouped in a similar manner. The 
mode of their attachment to the plates of tissue cannot be ob* 
served, in consequence, not only of their position, but also from 
their crowded state ; but at the terminal edge of one of the 
plates which reaches neaidy to the centre of the canal, there 
is seen one of the largest oviform gemmules that is within the 
field of vision, from beneath which a single fibre of the sponge 
is seen to emerge and pass towards the centre of the canal, 
near which it terminates abruptly as if by fracture. There is 
a gentle curve near the middle of this fibre, in the hollow of 
which a gemmule is seated that is nearly equal in size to tlie 
one adjoining ; so that the position and distinct attachiiiciit 
to the fibre of the sponge of this oviform body removes tlie 
possibility of a doubt of their being the true ova or gemmules 
of the sponge. In the two gemmules last described, the nu- 
cleus is distinct and well-defined, and is of a size equal to 
about a third of the smallest diameter of the gemmule ; in 
some of the others it occupies nearly the whole of their inte- 
rior, while in the greater number of them it is either very in- 
distinct or not at all apparent. In all these respects the gem- 
mules agree perfectly with those before described, as occur- 
ring in the green jaspers as well as in the other agatized 
bodies referred to. 

The ova of birds, of fishes, and of reptiles, are always pro- 
vided by nature with either a bony, horny, or tough membra- 
nous covering to protect them from the numerous accidents 
to which they are of necessity exposed until they arrive at 
maturity. It is therefore but natural to expect that the ova 
of the sponge tribe should be furnished with a means of pre- 
servation' of a similar description, and thus it is that we tiricl 
them the last and only remains of the sponge from which, 
they date their origin. The presence of the ge,mmules in the 
agates and green jaspers that have been already described, is 
perhaps the strongest evidence of their organic origin that 
has been adduced, as in most of the cases cited the organic 
structure of the fibres has been in such a state of decomposi- 
tion as to afford by no means the amount of evidence of their 
animal nature, that they are capable of producing, when ex- 
amined in a more perfect state than that which has hitherto 
been described. 


[To be coatmiied.] 
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Y.—Note of Species obtained by deep Dredgmy near Sana 
fsimids off the Mull of Cantire. By George C. Hyndman, 
Esq.^ Member of tlie Natural History Society of Belfast 

When cruising about with my friend Edmund Gettyg Esq,^ 
ill the Gaiinet yacht on the 19th of July 1841^, the following 
result was obtained by dredging at the depth of forty fathoms^ 
about two miles east of Sana Island. The bottom was shelly^ 
with a proportion of shell-sand. The region coralline/^ ac- 
cording* to Mr. Forbeses definition. Dredge down three times.. 


Species obtained. 

No. of living 
specimens, | 

No. of dead 
specimens, j 

Observations. 

Fishes. 

Aspidophorus enropseiis 

1 


« 

Mollusca. 

Chiton Isevis 

1 


On fragment of Echimm. 

Capnliis hnngariciis . . . 


6 

Small and woim. 

Emarginula iissnra 


4 

Small. 

Troclius tumidus 


1 


iniUegraniis . . , 

1 

2 


Buccinum imdatum 


2 

Largest size, contaming Paejums Eernimrdus, 

Fusus despectus 


3 

corneus 

Natica glancina, Flem. . 

3 

2 

One very minute. 

Invested with Jaimia {Admmid) m.a<mlata^ 

Montagni, Forb. 

Alderi, Forb. ... 



2 

1 

and containing Pagurns Prkleamriam, 

Eissoa cominimis, Forb. 
Orthocera 


1 



1 

In shcU-sand. 

Anomia 


14 

All upper valves. 

Nncnla margaritacea ... 


4 

oblonga, Brown’s 

Illus 

IVfndinln. vnlp'oris 


1 

6 

Small. 

Nucula rostrata 


2 

Single valves. 

Anatina piibcsccns ...... 


4 

Single valvC'S. 

Kcllia suborbicnlaris ... 


1 

Odd valve. 

Mactra elliptica 


20 

Single valves, chiefly small. 

Goodallia triangularis 1 



J All dead ; two or three of each species per- 

— dniuutissima J 



{ feet, and several odd valves. 

Telliiia crassa ............ 


12 

Single valves. 

Psammobk dorida ...... 


18 

Single valves. 

Cardinm laivigat mn ..... . 



Single valves, small. 

Lima siibanriculata ...... 


j 1 

“Nearly half an inch in length,” as was a spe- 

fragUis 


12 

cimen procured by Mr. Jeffreys at Oban. 
Single valves. 

tenera 


160 

Not a single specimen with the valves united, 

F'entAn sinnosn® 


2 

but some of them with the cartilage fresh. 
Many worn and covered with Serpula and 
crustaceous zoophytes. The specimens are 
generally large — one is 1 |inch in length, Mr. 
Jeffreys found the species at Oban If inch. 
Sinede valves. 

I, nbsnl f*f.ns ......... 


12 

SJinrrll* VsllvftS 




VwiVvw* 


* Tills and tlie following communication were bronglit before the notice 
of the British Association at the Manchester meeting by Mr. Patterson. . 

C '.2 
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Species obtained. 


Pecten operculaj'is 


Pectimculus pilosus, 


! Venus ovata . 
— fasciata . 

— virgiiiea 

— “ — cassina . 


Lncma undata 




Observations. 


2 50 


1300 


.... 6 
1 2 
.... 2 
3 21 


2 


Of the living specimens, one was fiill-growis, 
the other small. Tiie dead valves were sepa- 
rate and much worn ; a few of sniall sixe. 

Only one was perfect, the remainder odd 
valves mostly old and ’worn, and incrusted 
with zoo^diytes ; very few small specimens. 

Single valves. 

Single valves. 

Single valves, small and much worn. 

The living specimens and tlic perfect dead 
shell (the remainder were odd valves) small ; 
the odd. valves mostly full-sized. The ani- 
mal has a large hatchet-shaped foot, ami a 
long siphonal tube. 

Single valves. 


NudibrancMa Mollusca 
EcaiNOnERMATA. 

Stellonia rubens 

Echinus sphtera, Miill. 

miliaris, Leske. 

EcMnocyauius pusillus . 
Spatangus pui'pureus ... 



Zoophytes*^. 
Flustra foiiacea. 

truacata. 

tuberciilata. 

Thuiaria articulata. 
Aiitennularia anteimiiia. 
Sertularia abietina. 

polyzoaias. 

Plumularia falcataf. 
Thoa Beanii. 

Farcemia salicornia. 
Notamia loricnlata. 
Campanularia volubilis. 
Cellepora ramulosa. 

— pumicosa. 

Crisia eburnea. 
Biscopora hispida. 
Hippothoa lanceolata. 

catenularia. 

Tiibnlipora obelia. 

serpens. 

Bepralia immersa. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ; ' — - ■ variolosa# 
nitida. 

Gelleporaperlacea. Belle 
CMaie|. 

— - — ■ Macry. Belle 


A species ol 


[Large. 


From a very small size up to largest. The in- 
testines filled with fragments of shells. Do 
they eat the shell-fish and break up the 
shells, or do they swallow the sliell-sand and 
extract the nourishment from it ? 


Chiaie? 


Corahina ofScinalis. 


* Although Zoophytes were plentiful, no Algm whatever occurred, 
t PI myriophylliim was dre%ed up near the same locality in June 1842. 

X These two species (hitherto unnoticed as British) and other minute ones hav« 
been determmed by Mr. W. Thompson. 
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'Yh—'Eemlts of deep dredging off the Midi of Galloway ^ by Capt, Beechey^, 
R.N. Drawn up by Wm, Thompson, Esq., Yice-Pres, Nat. Hist. Society 
of Belfast. 

Captain Bbechey, the distinguished navigator, having in the month of 
April last been engaged in a survey of part of the Scottish coast in H.M. 
steam*vessel Lucifer, most kindly undertook to use the dredge in the deepest 
water in which liis soundings might be made, and the following are the highly 
interesting results obtained on three occasions the products from the dif- 
ferent depths being most carefully kept separate. 



From 50 fathoms, 8 miles 
S.S.W. the MuU of Gal- 
loway. 

From 110 to 140 fathoms, 5 miles 
S.W. the MuU of Galloway. 

From 145 fathoms in Beaufort’s 
Dyke*. 

Species obtained. 

No. of livUng 
specimens. 

No. of dead 
specimens. 

Observations. 

S’m 
> 3 

a s 

Oo 

e m 

2 S' 

11 

o'S 

0 

Observations. 

No, ot living 
specimens. 

No. of dead 
specimens. 

Observations. 

Mollxjsca. 
Troclms papillosiis 
millegranus 

1 


Adult 




1 

1 




A few alive and 
several dead . 



Many dead and bro- 
ken ; chiefly small. 

2 

A few dead. 

A few dead. 

Ditto. 

Cypraea europaa . . ■ 
Fusus turricola ... 


2 








1 




Ditto. 







1 

2 








Ditto 


A feW'- dead ; small. 






1 









1 


Large, 

Small. 






2 

Small 

1 

Buccinimi undatuui 
Alideri 





1 

Ditto 


1 





1 




— - Montagui . . . 





3 





rviaonln, . . 








1 


Tornatellatornatilis 
Kulirna pAlita 








1 









2 

Perfect. 

Small. 

Capulus hungaricus 
Emargimila fissura 
Chiton fuscatus, Br. 
(hscrepaiiSjBr. ? 

... 





A few dead; small,, . 
Many dead 


2 








Several dead, 







1 








1 



DentaUmn eiitalis . 

Astarfce Damnonitc 
' SGOtica « 


... j 

... 

Several dead . 

Odd valves ... 



Several small j some 
alive. 

Several; alive 

Several odd valves ; 

... 

A few living. 

A few odd valves. 
Ditto ; small 

Tinning riiflnln ^ 






chiefly small. 

Odd valve. 



Venus virgiiiea 

ovata ......... 

eassina ...... 


2’ : 




Odd valves ; medium 
size. 

Ditto chiefly; a few 
alive. 

Ditto ; several small. 



A few odd valves; 
one perfect shell. 
Very few alive; and 
some odd valves. 

A number of odd 
valves of all sizes. 

... 


Several dead . 

A few young, 
alive. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


♦ A remarkable dyke, beginning about 5 miles S.W. the Mull of Galloway, and extending 
northward nearly to Corscwalk It, is from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide. !t» average 
depth in the centre is 130 fathoms. 




Myi'tea spinifera ... 
Sasicaya rugosa ... 
Niicula minuta ... 

margaritacea . 

Cardium noclosinu, 
(Tm't. Bivalves.) 
Pectunculus pilosas 
Pecten obsoletiis... 


— sinuosiis 

Lima fragilis 

Mactva elliptica?... 
Amphitlesraa pris- 

maticura 

Boysii......... 

Montacuta substii- 
ata. 

Modiola communis 


... ... One valve. 


.. A few odd valves. 
.. Ditto. 


. A few odd valves; all ... 
sizes. 

. A few odd valves; ... 
very small. 

. Ditto ; medium size. • • < 

. A few odd valves 1 

. Ditto 


, An odd valve. 

. Several odd valves. 

. Ditto; small. 

. Two odd valves. 

. Several odd valves. 
. Two odd valves, 


. Odd valve. 

. A few alive on Spa- 
tamjuspurpumis, 

. Living specimens very Numerous odd 

small ; several odd valves ; moderate 

valves of moderate size. 


discors, ........ 

Mya tnmeata 

Anomia 

Orbieiila Norvegica 

(Crania) 

Terebratula aurita 
CmiiiPEDA. 
Balanus ............ 

Creusia verruca ... 
Echinooermata. 
Asterias papposa... 
Echinus sphmra, 

Mull 

miliaiis,Leske 

Spatangus purpu- ■ 
reus. 

Ampbidotus roseiis . 
Ecliinocyamus pu- ■ 
' gillus." 

CElfSTACUA 

(all 

EbaliaBryerii,*.... 

- — Pemiantii ... 
Euryuome aspera... 

Hyas eoarctatus ... 
Inachus Scorpio ... 



. A few small 
and alive. 

. A few living 
and (lead. 


Odd valve. 

A number of odd 
valves. 


1 Perfect I ... L. Two odd valves. 


Fragments 

Few specimens. 

One small 

I 1 Very small 
1 1 Ditto. 

Many .alive ; all under 

half size. 

4 

... A few alive ; many 
dead. 


Fragments. 


1 ... jSmalL 


, I A numlser, dead. 


iNo Crustacea. 
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From 50 fathoms, 8 miles 
S.S.W. the Mull of Gal. 
lowaj'. 

From 110 to 140 fathoms, 5 miles 
S.'W, the Mull of Gallow<ay. 

From 145 fathoms in Beaufort’s 
Dyke. 

i Species obtained. 

i 

t 

1 

a V, 

;sg 
1 s 

1 « 

0 'S 

. O 
.2 ^ 

Observations. 

! No. of living 
specimens. 

, No. of dead 
speci 10(11.'. 

Observations. 

No. of living 
specimens. 

« s 

S 

0*3 
o S 
2i 

Observations. 

\ 

iGalatlica rugosa 






Several small ; none 
exceeding in body 
inch in length, 




jArcturns longicor- 
1 Ills, AYestwood... 

S Annelida. 
lAphrodita aculeata 

Zoophytes 
Plumiilaria falcata . 

1 



1 





It 



2t 

9 






myriophylhim 

Seituiaria abietiua . 
ciipressina ... 








1 



9 


i 




— — pinaster, So- 
land. and Ellis J 




2 


1 

One specimen. 

Ditto. 




Tubularia indivisa . 
Campanularia dii- 

TnnRO. 




2 








2 


Sf 


Exceptingthis there 

Farcimia salicornia 
Crisis f’nrmita. ...... 




2 

”1 





1 


2 





ai kj LI UblttwtJDUb 

species only, as Ae- 
, pralia, &lc. 

Cellepora ramulosa 
■■ Skenei ...... 

T 



2 







2 


One specimen. 



Flustra foliacea ... 
trimeata 

’i* 

1 









I beg^ ill connexion with this and the preceding catalogue 
(by Mr. Hyndniaii)^ to call the attention of naturalists in- 
terested in the study of the Mollusca to the results obtained 
in a third locality on the western coast of Scotland — at Oban 
— by Mr. Jeffreys, published in Sowerb/s ^ Malacological 
Magazine^ (No. 2, 1839). Mr. Jeffireys obtained Terehra- 
tula minta§ plentifully in about 15 fathom water,^^ and along 
with it found Cmnia personata not uncommon.'^^ He pro- 
cured also the three species of Lma—L, tenera^ L.fragUh\ 
L. sukmrietdata — taken off Sana Island. Nucula mintda was 
dredged at Oban as well as off the Mull of Galloway ; it has 
been procured on different occasions by deep dredging in Bel- 
fast bay, and many years ago was found at the Giant’s Cause- 
way. The Myrtea spinifera, of which a single valve was 

* No were brought from any of the three depths. 

f These lumibers denote the diiieveut depths at vvluch the species of 
Zoophytes were found ; No. 1. at 50, No. 2. at 110, No. 3, at 145 fathoms. 

X S. marganta, Hassall, seems to be identical with this. My specimen 
is without vesicles. It agrees with the description and magnified figure of 
Solaiuler and Ellis better than the figure of natural size. 

§ This species was dredged in Belfast bay by the collectors attached to 
the Ordnance Survey. 
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brought up oft" the ]\full of Galloway* was foiiiid to be not 
uncommon in deep water at Oban — on the strand at lied 
Bay^ county of Antrim, I found an eKample of this shell Tro- 
elms papUlosus m:JeEtdima polita^ dredged by Ca|)t. Beechey, 
were not procured at the more noi’lliern localities, Sana island^* 
and Oban — of the latter species, a single living example was 
taken in the course of the Ordnance Survey in Belfest bay. 
The most northern locality on the Irish coast, in which it had. 
hitherto been obtained, w^as Dublin bay. 

Many observations are suggested by these catalogues, and 
others of a similar nature in my possession, but to my friend 
Mr, E, Forbes must be left the treatment of a subject in which 
he of all men possesses the most ample and important data. 


VIL — On a new British species o/* Alchemilla. By Charles 
C. Babington, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 

In looking over the valuable herbarium belonging to W„ 
Borrer, Esq., I was gratified by finding in it an original wili 
specimen of Alchemilla^ gathered by the late Mr. G. Don upon 
the Clova Mountains, in Scotland, many years since, and con- 
sidered by him a,s a species quite distinct from A. alpma. 
Upon a careful examination of the specimen and also of a 
living plant in Mr. Borrer’s garden, I was soon convinced that 
the plant w^as indeed a distinct species, although it may be 
found in almost all the British botanical and other curious 
gardens under the name of alpina^ the true alpim being often 
nameless in the same collections. Upon inquiry I have always 
found, that vlienever the original source was knowm from 
which the roots were obtained, they are stated to have been 
sent by Mr. G, Don from Scotland. Upon showing the plant 
to the late lamented Prof. Don, he also informed me that his 
father had found it in Scotland. 

Having now satisfied myself that the plant was a distinct 
species, and also that it came from the Highlands, I took all 
the means in my power to ascertain its identity Avitfi some 
described species, but having totally failed, I feel convinced 
that it has escaped the notice of botanists. It was denomi- 
nated A. argentea by Mr. Don, but that name was never pub- 
lished, and as Lamarck employed the same name for A. al^ 
pintty r have considered it advisable to give a new name to this 
plant, as the employment of argentea (although a most excel- 
lent and descriptive mime) would only tend to create confu ■ 

* ill JiUiC 1 . 812 , IVir, iiyndiuan dredged a full-grown Trockm papiilo,s. 
near Sana Idaiid. 
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sioii« It is right to state that Mi\ W, C. Trevelyan^ in the 
2iid edition of his paper upon the botany of the Feroe Isles 
(printed at Florence), has shortly characterized our present 
subject under the name of A. argeniea (Don)* He finds it to 
be plentiful in those islands. 

I propose to name and characterize the plant as follows 
AMiemMIa mijuncta (Bab. MSS.). Foliis radicalibiis peltato-pal- 
matis 5-7 partitis, laciniis obloiigis obtusis apice adpresso-serratis 
subtus albo-sericeis ad coiijunctisj corymbis parvis lateralibus, 
terminalibiisque distantibus . 

A, argentea, G. Don, MSS.l in Borr, Herb., Trevelyan in Bot. of 
Fef'oe Islands, not Lam. Enc. 1. 77. 

Closely allied to A, alpina^ but usually much larger in all 
its parts, and distinguished by not having its leaflets sepa- 
rated to their base, broader, more silky beneath, and spread- 
ing from the petiole in such a manner, that in the radical 
leaves the two external leaflets almost, if not quite, touch each 
other, so that at first sight the whole leaf presents the appear- 
ance of being peltate. The stems have long alternate spread- 
ing branches which are often again subdhided, and the flow- 
ers, which are more silky and upon longer stalks than those 
of A. alphia^ are collected into small, nearly simple, distant 
corymbs. In A. aipina the leaflets are separated to the base, 
and form a digitate not at all palmate leaf, the outer ones 
being very distant from each other, or even nearly opposite. 


VIII. — Contributions to the Ichthyology of Australia. By 
John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Inspector of 
Hospitals, Haslar. 

[Continued from voL ix. p. 393.] 

Gerres filambntoshs {Cuv, et Vat). 

No. 4. Mr* Gilbert's collection, Sept. 1840. 

This fish, Mr. Gilbert informs us, is an inhabitant of a fresh- 
water swamp at Port Essington, but he does not state whether 
the swamp communicates with the sea or not. The Gerres 
lineatm is also said to be taken in the freshwater lagoon of 
Colluco, but as the other species are marine, it is probable, that 
these enter the fresh waters at certain seasons from the sea, 
Mr, Gilberts specimen was obtained in the month of Sep- 
tember. The same species was obtained by Messrs. Guoy 
and Gaimard at New Guinea, and by Messrs. KuH and Van 
Ilasselt at Java. In the ^Histoire des Poissons^ the wooda- 
loahah of Russell (p. 52. pi. 68.) is considered to belong to this 
species ; but this appears' to be somewhat doubtful, from the, 
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second dorsal spine being represented as no stronger than the 
rest^ and its filamentous tip as being very little proloiigecL 
EusselFs specific character also states ‘^^spind anaii unicd^^^ 
whereas in our example of filament osus the second and third 
spines are both very conspicuous and longer than the soft rays 
of the fin^ the second being the strongest one^ and but just 
perceptibly shorter than the third. 

Both the anal and dorsal spines are much compressed. The first 
. dorsal spine is very short, the second is as broad again in tlie direc- 
tion of the axis of the fish as any of the others, and its filamentous 
tip, which in Mr. Gilbert’s specimen is broken oiF, is stated in the 
' Histoire des Poissons ’ to be long enough to reach to the caudal 
fin. The lateral line is strongly marked on scales smaller than the 
others. Pvays.~~D.9|10;A.317;P. 15; C.17|; V. 1|5. 

The colours have of course faded in the dried specimen, but the 
scales still exhibit much pearly and silvery lustre with strong reflex- 
ions when moved in the light. Above the level of the pectoral each 
scale has a deep steel-blue bar along its middle producing about 
nine longitudinal lines, the intervals and all the under parts being 
silvery. There are about five of the blue lines with four silvery ones 


above the lateral line. 

DiMENsrojJS, inchea. Unes, 

Length from intermaxillary symphysis to tip of caudal 6 9 

base of caudal 5 S 

— anal fin S 10 

— ventrals 2 2 

dorsal 2 2 

pectorals 1 8 

■ - — — edge of gill-flap 1 7 

centre of eye ......... 0 9-J' 

Diameter of eye 0 6 

Depth of caudal fork 1 () 

Height of third dorsal spine 1 0 

of third anal spine O' 81 


Ch^tETodon sexfasciatus (Nob.)^ Six-banded Chtetodem. 

Specimen iu the British Museum. 

The Chaetodons with vertical bands do not appear to he nu- 
merous. Two species only are described in the Histoire cles 
Poissons/ one of them {striaius) with five bands^ and the se- 
cond with eight {octofasciahw). A third species with barids 
{chrysums) is mentioned in the ^Zoological Proceedings*’ for 
183S (p. 117)5 existing in the seas of the Mauritius, Its 
bands are also eighty but they are angular in the middle. Mix 
Gould brought a six-banded species from Western Australia^ 
which is now' in the British Museum. 

Its .profile, including the dorsal and anal fins, and excluding the 
parts before the eye and ludf the trunk of the tail with its fm, is nearly 
orbicular. The profile of the bead is concave, and tlius causes tl:ic 
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snout to appear to project more than it actually does* The curve of 
the back springs boldly from the middle of the orbit. The large eye 
just touches without altering the profile, and is the breadth of itself 
from the end of the snout. The preoperculiim is strongly serrated 
on its vertical edge and rounded corner, but scarce perceptibly so on 
its horizontal limb. The operculum, as is usual with the Chsetodoiis, 
is cut away in a wide shallow arc. The lateral line, formed by a se- 
ries of short tubes, is nearly parallel to the back till it arrives oppo- 
site to the ends of the dorsal and anal, when the curve changes to a 
straight course through the tail. The scales have rectangular bases 
and sides, with a ciliated semicircular external edge. The uncovered 
surface is strongly marked by acute furrows corresponding in number 
with the marginal teeth. 

Rats.' — D. i0|20, last one divided ; A. 3|16 or 17 ; C. 17f ; F. 17 ; 
V. 115. 

The caudal is lunate on the margin : the pectorals are rounded. 
The dried specimen shows the following markings, but we have no 
knowdedge of the colours of the recent fish. The ocular band occu- 
pies the upper surface of the head, from the lips to midway between 
the end of the snout and the beginning of the dorsal, and curving 
downwards embraces the whole orbit, becomes narrow^er on the cheek, 
yet takes in the angle and most of the upper limb of the preopercu- 
lum, and cuts the junction of the suboperculum and interoperculmn 
in its course to the base of the ventrals j its posterior edge makes a 
curve nearly similar to that formed by the margins of the dorsal and 
anal fins, but in the opposite direction, and the portion of the head 
lying before that curve projects out of the orbicular profile above men- 
tioned . The second band, which is also broader above, commences im- 
mediately before the dorsal, and touching in its course the margin of 
the gill- cover and base of the pectoral, descends with a slight curve 
to the middle of the ventral, which is itself black. The third band en- 
croaches a little on the scaly base of the dorsal, taking in the third and 
sixth spines, and becoming naiTower in its direct course downwards, 
terminates before and in contact with the first anal spine. The fourth 
band, commencing near the tips of the first five jointed rays of the 
dorsal, descends to the first jointed anal rays. It is curved in an op- 
posite direction to the anterior hands, and is broadest at the lateral 
line. The parts of the dorsal and anal fins behind the fourth band 
are black, and the fifth band is a narrow curved stripe which crosses 
the tail, and appears to be a continuation of the black curve formed 
by the margins of the fins. The sixth hand is the narrowest, though 
blackest, of ah, and crosses the tail at the base of the caudal. The 
white spaces between the bands are narrow^er than the bands them- 
selves. The extreme edges of the dorsal and anal are pale or whitish, 
and there is a yellowish tint on the caudal, its cre»scentic margin 


being very pale. 

Dimensions. inches. lineB. 

Length from tip of snout to extremity of caudal liu (j 9 

_ — : — ^ base of caudal ' 5 6 

— . — —anal 3 6 
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Dimensions. Indies, lines, 

Leiie-t]] from tip of snout to dorsal * 2 

— iiindor marfdu of orbit ............ I d 

— orbit to end of dorsal or aiud I d 

Heigiit of tbird, foiirtli and lifth dorsal spines I d 

j oiiitcd rays of tiovsal 0 

second anal spine 0 8 

— - — — . — join ted an al rays 0 7 

Leiigtli of caudal lin 1 o 

ventrals * 1 d- 

• ^ ventral spine 0 9 

pec torals 1 '> 


Drepane PUNCTATA;, tlic Spotted Reaper-iisli, 

Chestodon pundatus, Solander, Fisc. Nov. I'loil. iiied. Parkins. No. 2i. 

“ Chditodon pundntus. Habitat in Nova Hollaudia prope Endea- 
vour s Careening place, ex oceano tluvios ascendens. Corpus iatunu 
fert" subrotundiim, valde comjiresstim. Caput majusculimi, infra ocu- 
los squamosum, alias nudum, supra oculos dedive. Ociiii magni, 
iris argentea, pupilla nigra. Os parvum. Dentes setacei, minimi, 
conferti, tantummocio in maxiilis ; faux, lingua et palatum giabrte. 
Maxillse obtusa?.. Nares prope oculos, rotuiidi, minores aperturm vix 
anteriores sed iiiteriores, li. e. dorso capitis propiores. Lingua lata, 
obtusa, crassa, breris. Branchiarum opercula nuda, Isevissima. Mem- 
brana branchiostega 6-radiata. Gula dilatabilis. Humeri elevati 
crassiusculi. Dorsum acutum, attenuatum, posting dcorsum rotmi- 
datum. Latera plana. Liiiea lateralis ad basin capitis incipit, dorso 
propior, secundum iiexuram dorsi arcuata, in postremii caudU de- 
scendit. Anus ante medium piscis, a pinna anali remotus. .-.Cauda 
brevis lata, plana, valde compressa. Pinna dorsalis, paulo ante n\e- 
dium dorsi incipiens, in summo dorso spinosa, postice niutica, elevata, 
usque ad caudam extenditur : pars spinosa 8-radiata ; radii 1 et 2 
brevissimi, adpressi, 3^”‘Hongus dein sensim breviores, 8^'“^ areli(|uis 
ad partem muticam parum remotus : pars mutica21-radiata, tequalis, 
postice rotixndata, basi squamosa. Pinnse pectoraies faicatm, ad cau- 
dam elongatte, mutictje, 17-radiata; ; radius longlssimus. Pinna 
analis 20-radiata ; radii tres anteriores spiuosi, breves dccumbentes, 
reliqui mutici, longi, pinnam efficieutes parti posteriorls dorsalis si- 
millimam, basi squamosam. Pinme ventrales ovatte, aciimitiatm, bre- 
ves, sed pone aiium extensae, G-radktas ; radius spinosus, vali- 
dus, ioiigissimus, apice subramentaceus. Pinna caudalis lata, 
subcuiieata, subtruncata, in medio parum rotiinclata, angulis latera- 
Ebus acutis parum productis, 17-radiata. Sqiuimao mediocres, arete 
adhserentes. Br. 6; D.8|21; A. 3|r7; C. 17; P.17; V. Ija. 

Color totius piscis argenteus : latera a summo dorso infra me- 
dium macuiis iiigris* ornata; maculae -seriebus transversalibiis, inee- 
qualibus dispositee. Fig. Piet. Piscis saep^ sesquipedem longus.'**-— 
Pise. Nov. Iloii. 

* Parkinson has noted beneath Iuh sketch, that the whole lisli is silv’ery 

with fuscous spots.” , 
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Cuvier considers tliis fish to be the same with the Chietodon 
p’lmciatus of Linnaeus^ and also with the Latte of Russell (No« 
69), Parkiiisoif s pencil sketch above quoted represents the 
spinous part of the dorsal as lower, and the articulated part 
as higher than RusselFs figure. And on comparing it with 
plate 17^ in the ^ Histoire des Poissons/ the mouth appears 
a little larger, the profile of the nape less gibbous, and the 
first jointed rays of the dorsal higher, rendering that part of 
the fill more even anteriorly, though it is equally rounded 
posteriorly with CuvieFs figure. The anal is also higher an- 
teriorly and is rounded throughout, and a few radiating 
lines are indicated on the limb of the preoperculum. In all 
other respects the resemblance between Parkinson^s sketch 
and the plate in the ^ Histoire des Poissons^ is close. In this 
work the species is said to frequent the Malabar coast and 
the seas of Java, New Guinea, and China. 

Chelmon marginalis ( N ^ ob .), the Willemawillum. 

No. 12. Mr. Gilbert’s collection. 

Only two species of Chelmon are described in the ^ Histoire 
des Poissons/ and these are very readily distinguished from 
each other by the relative length of their beaks and the form 
and extent of the spinous part of their dorsals, as well as by 
the very different patterns of colour they exhibit. Mr. Gii- 
berPs fish so closely resembles the best known species, the 
Chelmon rostratiis^ in general form as well as in part of its 
markings, that I have some hesitation in proposing it as a 
distinct species on the strength merely of the characters of a 
single individual It -wants two vertical bands on the body 
which Tostratus possesses, and the anal fin is decidedly more 
angular than the dorsal, which is rounded, the reverse being 
the case in rostrakis. There is also a submarginal dark band 
round the soft part of these two fins in the proposed species, 
which is not noted in the descriptions or shown in the figures 
of rostratus, Mr. Gilbert states that his fish is the ^willema- 
wdllum^ of the aborigines, and that it frequents shallow rocky 
places and sandy beaches in all the bays of Port Essington. 
The faculty of shooting a drop of water from the mouth so as 
to strike an insect, which the members of this genus possess 
in common with the Towotes^ is, 1 have reason to believe, en- 
joyed also by an undescribed New Holland Holocanthus^ which 
greatly resembles Chelmon in the prolongation of the snout. 

The proportions of the Port Essington Chelmon are almost the same 
with those of the common rostratus. The snout, measured from 'the 
nostrils, is exactly one-sixth of the total length, caudal included ; 
\?hich again is, double the height of the body. The anal hn forms. 
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a spherical triangle with the apex a little blunt ; the dnrsal is iinieii 
more widely rounded, being the segment of an obtuse elii{')sc. ^Thc 
finely grooved and toothed upper edge of the orbit projects a little,, 
rendering the forehead wider than tlie occiput or snout, llie prc- 
orbitar is oblong, with a convex under-border irregularly <arined with 
acute teeth. The ascending limb of tlie preoptueulum is finely and 
closely toothed ; the teeth arc a little larger ou the angle, and on the 
lower limb they are more acute and farther apart, ilie operciiliira 
is cut away in a wide and very shallow sinus, the points at its extre- 
mities being bluiitish. The membranous border is moderately broad. 
The supra* scapular is toothed, and the scapula, which is more con- 
spicuous, is more strongly and acutely serrated. The humeral is also 
acutely toothed. The scales are strongly and closely furrowed on 
the border and ciliated with teeth. The lateral line, traced on scales 
smaller than the rest, forms an arc of a nearly circular curve, until 
it comes opposite to the few last rays of the dorsal, when it changes 
abruptly to a straight course through the tail. 

R,vys:— D.9|29; A. JljlS; C,^16f; P.15; V. 1|5. 

The dorsal, anal aud ventral spines are strong and moderately corn- 
pressed as in rost7'at/us, lire caudal is square at the end, with a slight 
tendency to convexity. The scaly sheath envelops the spinous part 
of the dorsal to the tips of most of the spines. It is the slight de- 
velopment of this sheath in longirosU'is, together with the greater 
size of the spines, which forms the most striking dilfercnce in the 
shape of that species, exclusive of the greater length of its snout. 
The first soft ray. of the ventral tapers to a filamentous tip, similar to 
that of the species just named. 

The colours cannot be certainly known from the dried specimen, 
which is otherwise in good condition and presents three vertical 
bands, all formed by narrow black borders enclosing a nearly even 
stripe of a somewhat yellower tinge than the rest of the fish, but 
not of a darker hue. The ocular band commences high on the 
nape, passes through the eye, and terminates on the fore-part of 
the iuteroperculimi : it is wider on the cheek than above the eye. 
The second band takes in the two first dorsal spines and terminates 
at the ventral : its fore-border cuts the bony operculum verticaily a 
little anterior to its centre, and its hinder one ]>asscs down tlie 
membranous edge of the gill-fiap, the supra- scapular and scapula 
being included in its breadth. The third band crosses the tail at the 
base, of the caudal. A ^ narrow band of the same kind edges the 
soft parts of the 'dorsal and 'anal, the caudal band just mentioned 
forming' connecting link between the borders of the two /fins. 
The bands follow the contour of the fins exactly, tlie anal one being 
somewhat angular and the dorsal one elliptical, and though they 
are narrower than the vertical bands on the body, they have broader 
interior black edges. There is not the slightest trace of the eyed 
spot on the dorsal, or of the two vertical bands wliich cross the 
body in mstraius, but there are faint longitudinal lines coincident 
with the junctions of the rows of scales, the middle sections of the 
scales being more silvery. Under the microscope the scales appear 
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to be sprinkled with minute black specks. There is a mesial black 
stripe on the forehead extending from between the eyes to the base 


of the upper jaw. 

Dimensions. indies, lines, 

Leoglh from tip of beak to end of caudal fin 6 0 

base of caudal fill 5 0 

anus 3 2 

.pectoral 2 2 

ventral 2 2 

dorsal 0 0 

tip of gili-fiap 1 1 

centre of eye 1 Sf 

Diameter of the eye 0 5 

Length of ventral spine 0 10 

— soft ventral rays 1 4 

ninth dorsal spine 1 1 

— »— third anal spine 1 0 

Height of soft dorsal 1 8 

soft anal 1 2^ 

body 3 0 

body and vertical fins : 4 2 


Plat AX Leschenalbi (Cuv, et VaL})^ the Kalii-sandawa. 

No. 4. Lieut. Emery^s drawings. 

The specimen from which Lieut. Emery made his drawing 
w’as taken in Talc Bay, and measured eight inches in length, 
and fifteen betw'een the extended tips of the dorsal and anal 
fins. The figure does not agree in all points with the Kalii- 
sandawa of Russell, which is the Platax Leschenaldi of the 
^ Histoire des Poissons,^ but it resembles it so much, that it 
seems better to direct the attention of naturalists to it under 
that designation, rather than under a new specific name. 
Russell describes four vertical bands as existing in the young 
of the Kahi-sandmm^ and states that they disappear as the fish 
increases in age. The wide range of the Kahi-sandaw^a, from 
India to New Guinea, increases the probability of its being 
also an inhabitant of the seas w^Mch \Yash the northern coasts 
of New Holland. 

Lieut. Emery’s drawing represents the dorsal and anal fins as tri- 
angular in profile, their posterior edges being not falciform, but al- 
most perfectly straight. The height of the dorsal rather exceeds 
that of the body, and is considerably greater than that of the anal. 
The caudal terminates in a slightly waving line, convex In the mid- 
dle and a little concave towards the two angles, w^hicli are acute’. 
The pointed ventrals reach half way along the anterior border of the 
anal. The profile is steeply convex from the mouth to the ventrals, 
and also upwards to the beginning of the dorsal, which rising still 
more precipitously, renders the outline slightly concave before its 
base. The height of the body, measured a little obliquely, from the 
base of the first jointed dorsal rays to the beginning of the anal,, is' 
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equal to the lengtli of the fish, caudal excluded. The caudal forms 
rather more than a sixth part of the total length. The scales are 
tolerably large. Fewer rays are indicated in the fins than in any spe»- 
cies described in the ‘ Histoire des Poissons/ the dorsal ones being 
two less, and the anal ones merely equal in number to those of ha.ia'« 
vmms, hut it is not very probable that Lieut. Emery counted all the 
small posterior rays of these fins. 

The colour of the body is primrose-yellow, that of the two vertical 
bands and the pectoral fin 3 mllowish brown, and of the other fins 
dark oil-green. The ocular band passes over the forehead, includes 
two-thirds of the eye and the corner of the mouth, and terminates on 
the belly before the ventrals. The pectoral band, of nearly uniform 
breadth throughout and broader than the ocular band, crosses the 
nape, takes in the edge of the gill-fiap, and spreads on the side to 
the width of tw'o-thirds of the length of the pectoral : it terminates 
on the belly immediately behind the ventrals. There is a small tri- 
angular black mark on the base of the pectoral. 

Platax orbicularis {Cuv>)^ Orbicular Platax. 

Chest odon orhietdark, Forskal,” 

Platax orbiculari% iiiippel, Atl. 67. t. IS. f 3 ; Cuv. & Val. vii. p.332. 

Fo. 37. Mr. Gilbert's list. 

This fish, according to Mr. Gilbert, frequents most parts of the 
harbour of Port Essington, and swims near the surface, w’hich 
renders it an easy mark for the spears of the natives, who name 
it * be-role-coorcl.' It agrees in so many points with the Platax 
orhmdans of the Red Sea, first described by Forskal and since 
figured by Riippel, that I have no hesitation in considering it to he 
the same species. Rlippehs figure is stated in the 'Histoire des 
Poissons’ to have been sketched from a jmung individual, and shows 
an ocular and a humeral band, wdiich were not visible in the speci- 
men presented to Cuvier by Riippel, nor do any traces of them exist 
in the example brought from Port Essington. The vertical bands, so 
common in the fish of this genus, are said to disappear as the indivi- 
dual increases in age. In the ' Histoire des Poissons ’ the dorsal is 
said to be rounded and the anal a little angular. M. RilppeFs figure 
shows a dorsal more angular than the anal, while in Mr. Gilbert’s 
specimen both these fins are much rounded, the anal however coming 
nearest to a circular arc, because of its shortness and greater heiglit, 
the curve of the dorsal being more lengthened, and in proportion a 
little more elevated anteriorty. 

Ill the, dried specimen the .back and sides have a tint intermediate 
between broccoli-brown and honey-yellow, the under parts being 
paler wdth much nacry lustre. The pectorals are colourless, the 
ventrals are broadly tipped with brownish black, and the anterior 
edge of the anal is widely bordered with the same, the rest of the 
margin of that fin and the margins of the dorsal and caudal being 
narrowly fringed with Mack. M. Ruppel’s figure omits the black 
border of the fore-part of the anal, and shows a broader fringe of that 
tint on the rest of the fins. His text describes the colour of the fresh 
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fisli as brownish and silvery, with an unctuous metallic lustre ; the 
ventrals as blackish brown, and the vertical fiiis as chestnut-brown, 
all with black edges; the pectorals being hyaline. Both Forskal 
and Riippel notice certain individuals as having small irregular black 
spots scattered on the sides. The Port Essington fish has about 
twenty brownish dots dispersed on the flanks behind the pectoral fin 
and below the lateral line. The caudal fin, which is represented in 
the figure as being slightly concave on the margin, has in the Port 
Essington fish also a concave edge, but not evenly so, the centre 
being convex, yet not projecting so far as the angles, which are 
rather acute. The thickness of the scaly covering is such that the 
number of rays in the fins cannot he ascertained except by dissec- 
tion, and the three works 'which have described the species disagree 
in their enumeration. I have therefore taken much pains to be cor- 
rect in this point, and find them to be as follow^s . 

Rays : — B. 6 ; D. 5 [34 ; A. 3|26 ; C. 18 ; P. 16 ; V. 1 15 ; Port Essing. specim. 

5; 5136; 3|25 ; 20; 16; 1|5 ; Riippel. — 

6; 3|33; 0|26; Forskal. — 

3|32; 3125: Cuv. & Val. — 

The first dorsal spine is very short ; its interspinous bone has 
been mostly removed from the specimen. The occipital crest is three- 
sided and tapering, without enlargements. There is a wfide furrow 
between the eyes. The upper margin of the orbit is striated, the 
suborbitars are irregularly gouged on the surface, and the naked limb 
of the preoperculum is irregularly striated at the angle, and minutely 
crenated on its lower limb, the widely rounded angle, and half its 
ascending edge. The bony operculum is rounded at its upper angle 
and pretty deeply concave below, the sinus being filled by membrane 
supported by the projecting point of the suboperculum. This last- 
named bone is wfidest at its junction with the interoperculum, but at 
one-third of its length from thence it suddenly narrows and then 
tapers to its point. There are three small pores on each limb of the 
lower jaw. llie teeth form a dense brush-like band on each jaw, the 
dental surface being flat. The teeth of the outer row are rather the 
strongest and are tricuspid, the middle point being the largest and 
longest. 

There are fifty scales in a rowbetw^een the gill- opening and caudal 
fin, and about fifty-five in a vertical line, of which fifteen are above, 
the lateral line. They are roundish, with from eight to twenty-four 
furrows on their basal borders, varying according to the place from 
whence they are taken. 

Ruppel' states eighteen inches as the usual length of the species. 
The Port Essington specimen measures as follows « 


Dimensions. iiiclies. lines. 

Length from intermaxillary symphysis to tip of caudal 17 $ 

^ ^ Ibase of caudal 14 6 

— anus 8 2 

— - edge of gill-cover ... 5 0 

— — —— centre of orbit......... 2, 0 

■Ann. Mag. N. Hisf. Voh x. ' D , , 
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Dimensions. indies . 


Diameter of orbit 1 2 

Dengtb of vetitral fins..... 4 0 

. — ^pectorals... 3 0 

" caudal 3 C) 

Height of anal 3 3 


dorsal, measured directly 2 7 

dorsal, measured along the rays 4 6 

]}od 3 r between fore-part of dorsal and amis 10 2 

fish including anal and dorsal 14 2 

[To be continued.] 


IX.— Obsei^vations on the genera Zygiiema^ Tyndaridea^ uni 
Mougeotia, desctiiiiions of new species. By Arthur 
Hill Hassall, Esq.^ M.R.C.S.L., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Dublin Natural Histoiy Society. 

iT^is the general belief of Crjq'itogamic physiologists that 
union of the filaments of the different species composing the 
genera ZygnemUy Tyndaridea^ and Mongeotia is indispensable 
to the production of fertile spores. This belief I consider to be 
erroneous so far as the genus Zygnema is concerned^ as I think 
that I have the means of satisfactorily proving. In three spe- 
cies of Zygnema which I have recently met with^ and which I 
have named Zygnema quadrahmi^ Z. intermedium and Z. angu-> 
latum^ the filaments do not unite^ and yet all equally produce 
spores^ only two of which, however, it is remarkable to ob- 
serve, are placed in contiguous cells, and on one side of 
each of these a cell void of contents is invariably situated, a 
channel of communication being set up between every two 
cells, that is, between an empty one, and that which contains 
a seed, by means of a hollo^v process, situated at the point of 
junction of the cells, through which the contents of one ccdl 
passes into and mingles with those of the other*. 

Prom a consideration of the structure of these species, tlie 
accuracy^ of which cannot be doubted, it is evident that con- 
jugation is not essential to the production of spores, and tlierc- 
fore, that the supposition entertained by some that tlie entire 
of one filament contains fertilizing matter, and the other that 
which is to be fertilized, is erroneous ; while it is apparent from 
the disposition of the spores, not more than two being juxta- 
posed, and of empty cells, that each filament includes both 
forms of reproductive matter so disposed as to lie in adjacent 
cells. 

Should future observation disclose the fact, that this alter- 

A species of Mougeoiia, M, noiabUh likewise produees spores without 
conjugation of the filaments.--- A. H. H. 
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iiate disposition of spores and empty cells does not invariably 
prevail this will not affect the truth of the statement that 
spores are sometimes formed without union of the filaments^ 
for that is incontestably proved by reference to the species of 
Zygnemata spoken of above ; nor does it disprove the theory of 
the formation of spores by the mingling of the contents of two 
adjacent cells 3 tbe one of which is provided with fertilizing 
matter^ the other with that which is to be fertilized ; for in the 
supposed instances of departure from the arrangement re- 
ferred to, it might be fairly inferred that those spores not in 
communication with an empty cell would not be fertile* It 
must be borne in mind, likewise, that the material contained 
in the spiral tubes previous to its passage from one cell to the 
other, contracts itself into a little mass not usually of a regu- 
lar form, but which might assume the appearance of a spore 
without possessing the fertile properties of one. This must 
be discriminated from the true spore. 

The formation of spores without union of the filaments is not 
confined to these three species, but occasionally happens with 
some other species of the genus, more especially with what is 
to be regarded as a variety or condition of Zygmma porticale 
{Z, quinmmn of Agardh). In this the same disposition of spores 
and empty cells is remarked, but there is no direct channel 
of communication between the cells, the coalition of the con- 
tents of ■which being brought about by the rupture of the par- 
titions w^hich separate them, when these do not give w’ay, the 
cells sw^'cll up and assume a remarkable moniliform appearance 
not peculiar to the species, but occurring in several others where 
union is prevented by any cause. It is curious to notice also 
that many of the cells throw oxit in^egiilar and blind processes, 
thus evincing a stooiig tendency towards union with the cells 
of other filaments, which union would appear to have been 
frustrated by the operation of some unexplained cause ; per- 
haps the motion of the w-ater in which the species was grow- 
ing. 

In a species of Zygnenicmhiolx I have named Z.polymorplmm^ 
the spores are likewise formed in some of the filaments without 
union, but somewhat differently from the manner in which this 
is brought about in' the species hitherto spoken of. In this there 
is no alternate arrangement of spores and empty cells, a spore 
being placed in every cell ; but these cells it is to be observed 
are twice as long as those^which contain spores formed in the 
usual w^ay by the union of the cells of different filaments ; so 
that each spore contained in these elongated cells is constituted 
of the same quantity of material as the regularly formed spores, 
but that the elongated cells 'at the period of the formation' of 

D2 
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tlie spores in tlieni had still to undergo a further and final di- 
vision. It would be an interestingj but not an easy task^, to 
determine whether spores formed in this manner are product- 
ive or not. 

The length of the cells is very variable^ not only in the spe- 
cies of this genus^ but in all Confervw^ both marine and fresii- 
'water^ simple and branched^ this being the necessary result 
of their principal mode of development^ viz. by the continued 
growth and subdivision of the cells composing Such 

is the extent of this variation in the length of the cellSj> that 
some are twice as long as others in the same filament with 
every intermediate shade of length. Uncertain as is the length 
of the cells during the growth of any species of Conferva^ jet 
this will be found to be pretty uniforn when the growth has 
ceasedj and the state of conjugation commenced ; and when in 
the following descriptions mention is made of the length of 
the cells, it is to be understood that the reference relates to 
their length in that state, unless when otherwise indicated* 

Genus Zygnema, 

* Conjugation parallel ; spores oval, and contained within the cells 
of one or other filament. 

Zygnema maximimi. Filaments highly mucous, and of a light 
green colour, their diameter and length being very consi- 
derable ; cells when in a state of conjiigadoii a little longer 
than broad, prior to which however they are ireqiiently not 
half so long as broad ; winding round the interior of’ these 
are about eight spiral tubes filled with granular matter, the 
granules being small. 

This is the finest and largest of all the Zygmmaia hitherto 
described, the diameter of the filaments greatly exceeding 
those of Zygnema nitidum^^ Configa^ia princeps of Vaucher. I 
have met with it several times, and have found it in conaider- 
able quantities in two localities in a pond on Nazing Common, 
Essex, and in a slow stream near Enfieki Highway. Tlierc 
is no Conferm known to me with which it can possibly be 
'confounded. When kept in a small vessel of ^vater, it, like the 
following species, passes into decay in a few hours. 

Zygnema bellis. Filaments about a foot in length, with trun- 
cate extremities, of considerable diameter, mucous, glossy, 
and of a deep and beautiful green colour ^ investing mem- 
brane of the cells very evident and transparent; in some 
filaments, five or six lax spiral tubes may be faintly dis- 

^ * See Annals for July 1842, upon the subject of the growth, of Confervas 
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cemed winding round the interior of the cells : these con- 
tain the reproductive globules^ which are large and distinct^ 
with a dark central nucleus ; cells in the young filaments 
scarcely so long as broad^ but rather longer than broad in 
those which have conjugated. Seeds oval^ sometimes almost 
circular 3 lying in inflated cells^ the cavity of which they do 
not fill. 

This well-marked species has occurred to me in several lo- 
calities in the vicinity of Cheshuiit, in one of xvhich^ viz, in 
two sheltered ponds^ communicating with each other by a nar- 
row channel^ opposite to Sir Henry Meux^s house^ it is very 
abundant — not floating upon tbe surface^ but diffusing itself 
through the water^ to which it imparts a rich emerald green, 
colour. The diameter of the filaments is little less consider- 
able than that of Z. mtidum^ whose equals if not superior in 
beauty^ this fine species may be fairly considered. 

Zygnema qtiadrlspirale ? Filaments of somewhat less diameter 
than those of Zygnema niiklum ; cells from three to five 
times as long as broad 5 winding round the interior of 
these are spiral tubes^ usually four in number, 

Zygnema neglecttmi. Filaments of considerable diameter and 
length 5 cells rather longer than broad^ lining the interior 
of 'svhich are spiral tubes, usually three in number, which 
in the young filaments perform collectively wdthin each cell 
about six revolutions, but in the more aged filaments a 
smaller number. Spores occasioning no inflation of the cells, 
I should have but little hesitation in referring this species 
to the Conjugata adnata of Vaucher ; but abundant as it is, and 
frequently as I have obseiwed it, I have never met with it at- 
tached to any object, but invariably free and floating, some- 
times unmixcd with any other species, but more frequently 
entangled among the filaments of Z. nitidimi and Z, quinimm. 
It is for this reason therefore that I hesitate to regard it as 
identical with that species. The filaments are intermediate 
in diameter between that of Zygnema nitidum and Z, decimk 
mm^ to both of which it bears outw^ardly some resemblance. 
The number of spiral tubes varies, but is usually three ; -while 
in Zygnema nitidum the prevailing number is four, and in Z, 
deciminum^hvLi two* 

Abundant in the neighbourhood of Cheshunt, 

Zygnema pellucidum. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than those of Zygnema rimlare 5 cells usually seven or eight 
times as long as broad, never less than five, and frequently'' 
as many as ten times : four faint spires scarcely at, all visi- 
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ble ill tlic more aged filaments wind round the interior of 
each cell. 

1 suspect that the mode of conjugation of this species is an™ 
gular^ resembling that of Zygnema curvattmi ; but I am not 
certain that it is so. 

In a pond in Mr, Yorke’s brick-field near Chesliuiit, 
Z?/gne?m rivulare. Filaments seven or eight inches in lengthy 
iisiialiy attached; cells varying in length from eight to four 
times their breadth^, being at the period of conjugation 
nearly four times as long as broad : three spiral tubes wind 
round the interior of each cell;, performing in those cells 
whose lerigtii exceeds the diameter by eight times from six- 
teen to twenty revolutions;, and in those half as long as the 
preceding half as many revolutions. 

The above is an exceedingly well-marked, and in this vici- 
nity abundant species^ and I am surprised that it has not be- 
fore been described. It is most frequently attached either to 
stones or ivood in the New Bai'ge and Lea rivers^ but it is oc- 
casionally found mixed up with other floating species in still 
water. The filaments nearly equal in diameter those of Zy- 
gnema decimimmi^ from which lio'wever it is I’eadily distin- 
guished by the greater length of its ceils, and the presence of 
three closely coiled spiral tubes: sometimes however there 
are but two spirals, and then the resemblance to Zygnema de- 
eimmum is much greater. 

Zygnema Gremllemmm, Filaments about equal in diameter to 
those of Zygnema rivulare, round the interior of the cells, 
which are generally about eight times as long as broad, 
but frequently much longer; two lax spiral tubes are dis- 
posed so as to cross each other and describe in each cell 
three or four oval spaces. 

To this species, probably the most elegant of the genus, 
I have taken the liberty of assigning the name of Dr. Gre- 
ville, author of the excellent ^ Algoe Britannic^/ as a slight 
mark of personal respect, as well as an acknowledgement of 
the eminent services 'rendered by that geiitlemai'i to natural 
history, ■ 

Zygnema sniventricosum. Diameter of the filaments about 
equal to that of Z. commune ; cells at the period of conj'u- 
gation about six times as long as broad, but prior to that 
time frequently much longer : within the interior of each 
cell a single spiral tube performs five or six revolutions, and 
at the situation of the joints two short semicircular lines 
are to be noticed : spores large, occasioning the cells in 
which they are placed to assume a ventricose form. 
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This species is to be distinguished from Zij^nema commune 
by its longer and ventricose cells^ and by the presence of the 
curved iines at the joints^ which are however met with in 
other species besides this. 

Ill a small lake belonging to Mr. Bridgman near Clieshuntj 
and at other places. 

Zygnema mqtiale. Filaments of less diameter than those of 
Zygnema subverdricosum ; cells usually eight times as long 
as broadj containing about six turns of a single spiral tube ; 
spores oval;) contained within the cells;) the inflation of which 
they never occasion. 

I have given this species^ which cannot be confounded 
with any of the others described in this paper^^ the specific de- 
nomination of mqmle^ on account of the evenness of the fila- 
ments^ which when they contain the spores never exhibit the 
smallest trace of inflation^ and the uniform length of the con- 
iiectiiig tubes* 

Neighbourhood of Cheshunt. 

Zygnema commune. Cells about three times as long as broad;* 
ill the interior of each of which a single spiral tube per- 
forms about two and a half revolutions ; spores not produ- 
cing any inflation of the cells in which they are placed. 
This species has occurred to me in the neighbourhood of 
Cheshuntj and in ponds at the back of the Norland estate^ 
Netting Hill. 

Zygnema catenceforme. Cells rather more than twice as long 
as broad, each containing about two revolutions of a single 
spiral tube ; spores largely inflating the cells in which they 
are contained. 

It is scarcely possible to distinguish the filaments of this 
species from those of Z. commune before conjugation : after 
this has occurred, the difference in the length of the cells and 
the form of these is so obvious as to leave but little doubt of 
its being distinct from that species. If a condition of any, 
however, it is of Z. commune. 

Mr. Bridgmaii^s pond, Cheshunt. 

Zygnema malformatmi. Cells about twice as long, in each of 
which a single spiral tube performs usually two revolu- 
tions : spores lying obliquely in the cells, which are a good 
deal distorted for their accommodation. 

I should' hesitate to regard this as distinct from Z. commune^ 
but that it has occurred' to me, in considerable abundance, un- 
mixed with any filaments which I could decidedly ' refer to 
that species. ' 

Cheshunt. 
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Zygnema brevissimum. Cells scarcely so long as broad : a siogle 
spiral tube performs one turn and a half within each cell ; 
spores usually oval, but occasionally almost circular, their 
long diameter being placed transversely in the cells* 

This species comes very near to the Conjugata condemata 
of Vauclier, who however represents the spores as being in that 
species always of a perfectly circular form. Those cells, which 
have not conjugated from some cause or other, frequently 
swell up and assume a beaded form. 

Vicinity of Chesliuiit. 

Zygnema poly morpimm. Filaments of less diameter than in 
any of the preceding species ; cells at the period of conju- 
gation about three times as long as broad ; a single spiral 
tube performs three or three and a half turns within each 
cell 5 spores not occasioning any inflation of the cells. 

The above is the description of the species in its regular 
form, from which, however, some of the filaments differ consi- 
derably. Thus, in some, many of the cells which have not 
conjugated are observed to have become inflated, and to present 
a very characteristic appearance ; in others, in which the cells 
are six times as long as broad, and wdiich have not conju- 
gated, spores completely formed, but of a very elongated shape, 
are placed one within each cell, the inflation of which these 
spores have not as yet occasioned: in a third set, which likewise 
have not conjugated, the spores have become perfectly formed, 
are much shorter, and now^ have produced considerable en- 
largement of that part of the cells in which they lie ; and lastly, 
in other filaments there is a regular alternate disposition of 
spores and empty cells. 

This species comes very near to the Conjuyata inflata of 
Vauclier, in which, however, the spores are represented as 
lying ill inflated cells, which they do not in the species just 
described. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

Zygnema elongatmn. Diameter of the filaments rather less 
than in the preceding species ; cells very many times as long 
as broad, down the interior of which a single tube, passes 
in a waved manner : at the situation of the joints, the^ appa- 
ratus for the division of the thi'eads, appearing like two 
curved knife-blades, is situated. 

This is one of VaucheFs species, and a very abundant one 
it is. It is mentioned by Mr. Dillwyn in his ^ Synopsis,^ but 
has been excluded from Harvey^s ^ Manual the grounds of 
this exclusion I am not acquainted with. It is to be distin- 
guished from Z. on the one hand, by its longer 

joints, laxness of the spiral tube, and greater diameter of tlic 
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filaments ; and from Z. subventricosmi^ on the otlier^ by the 
less considerable diameter of its filaments^ as well as by other 
characters. 

New Eiver Reservoir^ Cheshunt. 

Zygnema parvtim. Filaments very slender; cells rather more 
than four times as long as broad^ each containing about two 
turns of a single spiral tube ; spores generally producing a 
slight inflation of the cells. 

The filaments of this species are nearly as slender as those 
of Z. temiissimnm^ from which it may be distinguished by its 
much shorter joints. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

Zygnema temdssimum. Filaments extremely slender; cells 
about nine times as long as broad^ each containing five or 
six revolutions of a single spiral tube ; spores producing a 
slight inflation of the cells. 

This species is to he distinguished from all others of the 
genus which I have met with by, the minuteness of its fila- 
ments. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

Seeds produced without conjugation. 

Zygnema quaclratum. Filaments at first cylindrical; cells 
about nine times as long as broad^ each containing from 
six to seven revolutions of a single spiral tube ; spores oval^ 
krge^ and much elongated^ contained within quadrangular 
enlargements of the cells ; tube of communication arising 
from the point of junction of two cells. 

I find this remarkable species very abundantly in ponds on 
Cheshunt Common. 

Zygnenna mUrmedimn. Filaments nearly equal in diameter 
to those of Zygnema qiiadratmn ; cells about five times as 
long as broad^ round the interior of which a single spiral 
tube performs about four revolutions ; spores ovai^ smaller 
than those of the preceding species, and not contained in 
quadrangular enlargements of the cells, but still producing 
a slight inflation of them ; tube of communication placed at 
the junction of two cells in the same filament. 

I have no doubt of this being specifically distinct from the 
preceding. It occurred abundantly to me at High Beech, 
Eppiog forest, and I have since met with it in other localities. 

Zygnema angulatum. Filaments at first straight, but at the pe- 
riod of reproduction becoming angulated, the anglcKS being 
situated at the passage' of communication set up by means 
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of a liollow process between almost every pair of cells in tlie 
same filaments ; spores oval. 

I met witli sufficient of this species in the vicinity of High 
Beech to enable me to preserve several specimens of it* 

Genus Tyndauidea* 

It has been surmised of the two little bodies into wliicli the 
sponilar mass in each of the cells of the species of this genus 
is invariably divideeb that the one consists of fertilizable mat- 
ter^ and the other of that which is to be fertilized ; and this sup- 
position is in a measure supported by the circumstance of a 
channel of communication frequently existing between them^ 
but it is opposed by the fact that these little masses are con- 
tinually undergoing division and separation according to the 
growth of the filaments i so that each furnishes the material for 
two others from time to time, which themselves again undergo 
division* These sporular masses present a different form in 
each species, and are thereby doubtless designed to assist man in 
his endeavours to discover the differences betw^een these minute 
productions ; they are, in fact, to be regarded as so many 
seals placed upon them by their Divine Creator, by means of 
which they may be frequently distinguished from each other. 

Tyndarklea gracilis of Vaucher ? Filaments nearly equal in 
diameter to those of Tyndaridea stagnicola 5 cells four times 
as long as broad, sometimes five times, at first filled with 
sporaceoiis matter as in the species of the genus Mougeoiia^ 
wffiich subsequently contracts into tw'o rarely perfectly di- 
vided roundish masses. 

It is most probable that the above species is the Conjugata 
gracilis of V auclier, but this cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty without seeing it in a state of reproduction. The fila- 
ments may however be readily recognised by the above de- 
scription. 

Tyndaridea stagnicola, ' Filaments slender ; cells about two 
and a half times as long as broad ; sporular masses some- 
what cruciform ; spores circular, contained within the cells, 
the diameter of which they entirely fill, as well as a portion 
of the connecting tube. 

I cannot identify the above species with any described by 
Yaucher or Agardh. The filaments are more slender than 
those of Tyndaridea hicornisy but the species is to be distin- 
guished from all others with which I am acquainted by the 
circumstance of the seeds passing a little way into the con- 
necting tubes. 

Abundant on Hertford Heath. 
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Tyndarklea quacMfo'rnds. Filaments more slender than those 
of T. inierposita I cells leather better than four times as 
long as broad ; endochrome divided into two quadriform 
masses. 

Tlie cells are longer than those of T. mterposita. 

In ponds near Netting Hill. 

Tyndaridea interposita^ Filaments of less diameter than those 
of Tyndaridea bicornis ; cells usually three or three and a 
half times as long as broad ; spores circular^ lodged within 
the cells , endochrome somewhat quadriform. 

Tyndaridea mterposita is to be distinguished on the one 
side from Tyndaridea quadriformis by the greater diameter 
of its filaments^ but somewhat shorter cells 5 and from Tynda^ 
ridea bicornis on the other^ in having longer ceils^ but some- 
what finer filaments. 

Tyndaridea bicornis. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than those of T. quadrifo7'misi cells usually better than 
twice as long as broad^, but sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter than this ; endochrome consisting of two distinct 
masses united to each other by a lengthened tube of com- 
iiiiinication^ and emitting a kind of ray or prolongation from 
each angle of their distal extremities : spores circular con- 
tained within the cells. 

I have a suspicion that this is the species which is usually 
taken for the Tyndaridea cmciata of Vaucher^ w'hichhas how- 
ever filaments of more considerable diameter and rather shorter 
joints. It is by no means an uncommon species^ but I have 
only met with it in a state of conjugation in the Diana pond^ 
Biishey Park. 

Tyndaridea abbreviaia. Filaments of rather greater diameter 
than those of Tyndaridea stagnicola ; cells usually a little 
longer than broad^ but sometimes not so long ; endochrome 
divided into two little masses;, which^ when magnified^ re- 
semble trees in miniature ; these are connected by means 
of a transverse process^ which may be compared to the 
trunks of the trees ; spores circular, contained within the 
cells. 

This species approaches somewhat near to Tyndaridea stag- 
nicolay from w^hich, however, I am satisfied that it is distinct, 
having had the opportunity of comparing the two species in 
specimens in which the spores were perfect in both. From T. 
stagnicola it is to be distinguished by the somewiiat greater 
diameter of the filaments, and by the shortness of the cells, 
the spores appearing frequently to be in contact, so close are 
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of a hollow process between almost every pair of colls in the 
same 'Slameots ; spores oval. 

I met with sufficient of this species in the vicinity of High 
Beech, to enable me to preserve several specimens of it. 

. Genus Tyndaeidea. 

It has been surmised of the two little bodies into which the 
sporiilar mass in each of the cells of the species of this genus 
is invariably dividech that the one consists of fertilizable mat- 
ter^ and the other of that which is to be fertilized ; and this sup- 
position is in a measure supported by the circumstance of a 
channel of communication frequently existing between them^ 
but it is opposed by the fact that these little masses are con- 
tinually undergoing division and separation according to the 
growth of the filaments ; so that each furnishes the material for 
two others from time to time^ which themselves again undergo 
division. These sporular masses present a different form in 
each species^ aiidare thereby douhtlessdesigned to assist man in 
his endeavours to discover the differences between these minute 
productions 5 they are^ in fact^ to be regarded as so many 
seals placed upon them by their Divine Creator, by means of 
which they may be frequently distinguished from each other. 

Tyndaridea gracilis of Vaucher ? Filaments nearly equal in 
diameter to those of Tyndaridea stagnicola ; cells four times 
as long as broad, sometimes five times, at first filled with 
sporaceous matter as in the species of the genus Mougeotia^ 
which subsequently contracts into two rarely perfectly di- 
vided roundish masses. 

It is most probable that the above species is the Co^yugata 
gracilis of Vaucher, but this cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty without seeing it in a state of reproduction. The fila- 
ments may however be readily recognised by the above de- 
scription. 

Tyndaridea stagnicola. Filaments slender; cells about two 
and a half times as long as broad ; sporular masses some- 
wdiat cruciform ; spores circular, contained within the cells, 
the diameter of which they entirely fill, as well as a portion 
of the connecting tube. 

I cannot identify the above species with any described by 
Vaucher or Agardh. The filaments are more slender than 
those of Tyndaridea hicornis^ but the species is to be distin-' 
guished from all others with which I am acquainted by the 
circumstance of the seeds passing a little way into the con- 
necting tubes. 

Abundant on Hertford Heath. 
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Tyndarklea qmdriformis. Filaments more slender than tliose 
of T. interposita I cells rather better than four times as 
long as broad ; endochrornc divided into two qiiatiriform 
masses. 

The cells are longei^ than those of 71 interposita. 

In ponds near Netting, Hill. 

Tyndaridea interposita. Filaments of less diameter than those 
of Tyndaridea bicornis ; cells usually three or three and a 
half times as long as broad ; spores circular^ lodged within 
the cells i endochrome somewhat quaclriform, 

Tyndaridea interposita is to be distinguished on the one 
side from Tyndaridea qnadriformis by the greater diameter 
of its filaments^ but somewhat shorter cells i and from Tynda- 
ridea bicornis on the other^ in having longer cells^ but some- 
W'hat finer filaments. 

Tyndaridea bicornis. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than those of T quadrifonnis ; cells usually better than 
twice as long as broad, but sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter than this 5 endochrome consisting of two distinct 
masses united to each other by a lengthened tube of com- 
munication, and emitting a kind of ray or prolongation from 
each angle of their distal extremities : spores circular con- 
tained within the cells. 

I have a suspicion that this is the species which is usually 
taken for the Tyndaridea crnciata of Vaucher, which has how- 
ever filaments of more considerable diameter and rather shorter 
joints. It is by no means an uncommon species, but I have 
only met with it in a state of conjugation in the Diana pond, 
Biishey Park. 

Tyndaridea ahbreviata. Filaments of rather greater diameter 
than those of Tyndaridea stag^iicola i cells usually a little 
longer than broad, but sometimes not so long ; endochrome 
divided into two little masses, which, wiien magnified, re- 
semble trees in miniature 5 these are connected by means 
of a transverse process, which may be compared to the 
trunks of the trees : spores circular, contained within the 
cells. 

This species approaches somewhat near to Tyndaridea stag- 
nicola^ from >¥ 111011 , however, I am satisfied that it is distinct, 
having had the opportunity of comparing the two species in 
specimens in which the spores were perfect in both. From 71 
stagnicola it is to be distinguished by the somewhat greater 
diameter of the filaments, and by the shortness of the cells, 
the spores appearing frequently to be in contact, so close are 
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tliey ill wliile in T. stagnicola there is a distinct interval 
between them equalling that of the diameter, of the spores 
tliemselves« 

Genus Mougeotia. 

Filaments articulated, simple, at length •generally united in 
pairs, either with or ivithout the intervention ot transverse 
tubes, and either angularly or parallelly. Endochrome at first 
filling the cells, but subsequently contracting into longitu- 
dinal or slightly spiral lines. Spores round, situated either 
in the cells or in the transverse tubes. 

The genus Ifongeotia, as above defined, appears to be a 
very natural one. The angular conjugation of the filaments 
is usually regarded as the most important characteristic of the 
genus. It is not so, however 3 for we have angular union of 
the filaments in an undoubted species of Zygnema^ Z, curva-‘ 
him. The character of most importance to notice is the cir- 
cumstance of the cells being at first filled with granular mat- 
ter, which subsequently generally contracts into longitudinal 
or slightly spiral lines. 

Mougeotia major. Filaments of more considerable diameter 
than those of Mougeotia genvflewa ; cells usually five or six 
times as long as broad | conjugation angular, and without 
the intervention of tubes. 

This species approaches very closely to Mougeotia gennflem^ 
but differs from that species in the much greater diameter of 
the filaments and shortness of the cells. 

In ponds in hrick-fields near Netting Hill. 

Mougeotia glutinosa. Filaments of rather less diameter than 
those of Jf. gefiuflem, conjugating angularly ; cells six or 
seven times as long as broad, those being the longest which 
have conjugated, at first filled with sporaceous matter, which 
frequently contracts into longitudinal lines : sporidiimi qua- 
drangular, lodged between the filaments, which do not enter 
into its formation ; spores when perfect somewhat oval. 
This is a very distinct and fine species, occurring abun- 
dantly in boggy ponds on Hertford Heath. Not unfrequently 
a number of contiguous parts of cells unite, forming arched 
loops or links, separated from each other by the square ova- 
rium, W’-hich is the chief characteristic of the species. 

Mougeotia tramver salts. Filaments more slender than those 
of the preceding species, conjugating angularly ; cells about 
six times as long as broad, united by transverse tubes. 

This is by no means an uncommon species, although- it is 
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rarely met with in a state of conjugation : there is no other 
species of the genus with which it can be confounded* 

Pond in the parish of Enfield. 

Mougeotia reticulata. Filaments nearly as slender as those of 
Vesktdifera bonibycina^ conjugating angularly ; cells about 
six times as long as broad_j united by transverse tubes of 
remarkable length. 

Frequently a number of pairs of cells will unite in the same 
filament^ as in Mougeotia glutinosa and M. cmrulescens i these 
however are not as in them contiguous pairs^ but alternate^ so 
that four or five filaments are sometimes united with each 
other by means of those alternate cells^ which have not con- 
jugated in the pair of filaments which w^ere the first to be- 
come united. 

Mougeotia alpim. On a careful examination of a specimen 
of this interesting Conferva^ kindly forwarded to me by Dr. 
Greville^ I came to the conclusion that it ought to be regard- 
ed as a member of the family of Conjugake^ and that the con- 
jugation was most probably angular. On informing Dr. Gre- 
ville of my opinion^ that gentleman wrote me word^ that Mr. 
Siiiittleworth, who had examined some of his specimens^ had 
arrived at the same conclusion, and considered it to be iden- 
tical with the Seda capuema of Bory, Mougeotia captmna of 
Agardh. This led me to compare specimens of both species, 
which I was enabled to do through the kindness and liberality 
of Dr. Greville, who has placed in my hands the whole of his 
valuable collection of Coufemm \ and the result of this compa- 
rison is, that I feel assured of the distinctness of the two spe- 
cies, the cells being in Mougeotia capiicina many times longer 
than those of M. alpim. Outwardly the resemblance between 
the two species is very striking— the texture and colour being 
nearly the same in both, although the purple is somewhat 
richer in Mougeotia capucinat^, 

Mougeotia scalaris. Filaments about equal in diameter to 
those of Mougeotia genvfiexa^ conjugating parallelly ; cells 
about four times as long as broad ; spores oval, lodged in 
the transverse tubes by which each pair of cells is united. 
That this species is really to be regarded as a Mougeotia^ 
notwithstanding its parallel conjugation, there cannot' be the 
slightest doubt, from the circumstance of the sporular matter 
at first filling the entire cavity of the cells, and subsequently 
sometimes contracting into longitudinal lines, as in the other 

^ Sir William Hooker has likewise with great liberality permitted meio 
make me of his collection of Confervae, so rich in authentic species. 
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species of the genus Mougeotia, In no case is there ever any 
trace of division in the contents of the cells^ nor are the spores 
ever circular ; to both these points I particularly attended* 
Pond in the parish of Enfield, also near Notting HilL 

Mougeotia disians. Diameter of the filaments about equal to 
that of 3£ougeotia gemfexa^ extremities pointed ; cells four 
times as long as broad, conjugation parallel, connecting pro- 
cesses very long 5 spores oval, contained within the cell. 

I have only met -with one specimen of this very distinct 
species. 

Cheshuiit, 

Mougeotia avails. Filaments about two inches long, of rather 
less diameter than those of the preceding species, and con- 
jugating parallelly; cells nearly twice as long as broad, 
those becoming inflated and oval which receive the spores, 
which are oval, and nearly fill the cavity of the cells. 

Of this distinct little species I lately received two specimens 
from the Rev. David Landsborough, collected by that gentle- 
man in the parish of Stevenston, Ayrshire ; one of these hap- 
pening fortunately to be in seed, I was enabled to ascertain its 
distinctness, wdiicli I otherwise could not have done with the 
same certainty. In young filaments the cells are so full that 
the joints are invisible. 

Mougeotia notabilis. Filaments leather slender, not conju- 
gating, at first cylindrical, but subsequently becoming an- 
gulated, the angle of flexion being situated in the centre 
of each cell ; cells usually about eight or ten times as long 
as broad, but frequently longer ; spores nou-symmetrical, 
a single one being placed in the angle formed in each of 
the cells. 

When I first noticed this singular species I was under the 
impression that it was to be regarded either as Mougeotia 
gluimosa in an incomplete state, with the filaments just about 
to. unite to form the quadrangular sporangium, or as a distinct 
species that had not as yet arrived at the perfect stage of its 
formation ; reflection, howevei*, soon. convinced me that neither 
of these ideas could be correct, but that it ought to be con- 
sidered as 'a distinct and perfectly formed production, a view 
w^hich I was at first most unwilling to adopt, for it presents 
in the circumstance of the formation of a spore in each of the 
cells of ail ike filaments^ an anomaly uiiicli I am not able to 
account for physiologically ; in all other cases the spores be- 
ing the result of the union of the contents of two distinct 
cells, placed either in the same or different filaments. That 
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it is not Mougeotia glutinosa in an imperfect coiiditioii^ is 
proved first by tlie smaller diameter of its filaments^ but more 
especially by the position of the angles of flexion^ these being 
placed indifferently on either side of the filaments^ and not on 
one side^ as would be the case were the filaments intended to 
unite with each other^ so that this arrangement of the angles 
of the cells forms a positive obstacle to their union ; for even 
were the cells all of the same lengthy wdiicli they are not^ it 
would still be impossible for the angles of one filament to 
correspond so as to unite to form the sporangium with those 
of another filament : and that the species is in itself perfect 
and distinct in the condition indicated in the definition above^ 
is established by the invariable presence of spores in all the 
filaments and the non-union of these. 

Found in great abundance in ponds in some of the brick 
fields near Netting HilL 

The genera Zygnema^ Mougeotia^ and Tyndarklea merge 
through certain species into each other. Thus the genus 
Zygnema passes into the genus Mougeotia through Zygnema 
curvatum^ihis having relation with the one by its spiral tiibes^ 
and with the other by its angular mode of conjugation ; and 
the genus Mougeotia into the genus Tymlaridea through the 
species regarded with doubt as the Conjugata gracilis of 
Vaucher, in which the cells are at first filled with endochrome, 
as in Mougeotia^ W'hich subsequently becomes divided into 
two roundish masses^ as in the species of the genus Tyndari- 
dea. This transition of one genus into the other does not^ I 
thinks affect the validity of either. 

Accurate figures of all the above species have been pre- 
served^ as well as of those already described in British works^ 
and all drawn to the same scale. 


X . — Eaxerpia Zoologka^ or abridged EootraeU from Foreign 
Journah, By Dr. Felix von B^erenspritnu. 

To Richard Taylor^ Esq, 

Dear Sie^ 

Anxious on quitting Germany to possess myself as soon as 
possible of all information connected with physiology and na- 
tural history, and aware from experience of the difficulty of 
procuring many of the journals, and more especially the dis- 
sertations published in that country, some of which are of 
great value, I requested my friend Dr. F. von Bserensprung 
to forward to me short notices of what appeared from time to 
time. I have no doubt that these, may be of as much interest 
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to some of tlie readers of the ^ Annals ^ as to myself^ and have 
therefore put them into English in order to place them at 
your disposaL 

As many of the extracts may have a relation to papers pre- 
viously published^ hut which have not been taken notice of in 
this couiitryj I will endeavour to select some few passages 
which will bring the information on the subjects of which they 
treat down to the date of the notices communicated* 

Yours triily^ 

Soley Terrace, Pentonviile. FrangIS, PIi. D. 

Entozoa, 

The ohservations on intestinal worms are becoming daily more 
numerous, and all tend to show decidedly that there are yet- many 
profound and dark mysteries, especially with regard to their meta- 
morphoses and migi’ations, which have still to be unveiled. 

Escliricht in a valuable memoir * On the Origin of Intestinal Worms/ 
wholly rejects the notion of a gmeratio cequivoca, and maintains that 
intestinal worms originate in every case from individuals of similar 
genera ; otherwise for what puipose would be the immense masses 
of eggs and young in the Ascarides and Tape- worms ? In what form 
the intestinal worms find their way into other animals, it is not yet 
possible to say ; but, as an answer to this question in part, it is very 
important to know that these creatures have recently been observed 
to undergo metamorphoses and to change their locality ; %ve know 
of Ligtila and Bothryocephulus solidus, that they only thrive and de- 
velope perfectly when they have passed from one animal into an- 
other. The observation that many fish have worms in' their iiesh 
only at certain periods of the year, seems likewise to indicate such 
migrations among Entozoa"^. Escliricht moreover regards, as of 
much importance, the question ■whether ivorm- diseases are conta- 
gious, as an explanation of the manner in which the contagion takes 
place can only be attempted w^hen such is ascertained. 

M. Streckeisen has communicated to the Naturalists’ Society of 
Basie a notice in which he states that he had observed the number 
of Entozoa in the intestinal canal of several animals to decrease with 
the commencement of winter, and was thence led to conclude that 
most intestinal worms are annual, dying off towards winter, and 
being subsequently reproduced by eggs. This observation agrees 
perfectly with those of Escliricht, and ive are now able to assert that 
the various periods of the year exercise an essential influence on the 
increase and decrease of Entozoa. 

Prof. Mayer in Bonn (Mull. Archiv, 1842, p. 212. pi. 15.) found a 

* In Copenhagen, for iiptance, it is a common saying that no cod k fit 
to eat in those months which have no r in them, as their flesh then con- 
tains worms. Escliricht examined Gadus Callarms frequently in the months 
of May, June, July and August, and found Echinorhtjnchi in their flesh. 
Bearing in mind these facts, and the discoveries of xMiescher, which will be 
subsequently communicated,' there can scafcely be any doubt as to the mi- 
grations of the EcMnorlignchL — W, F. 
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TetrarrhpicJms inclosed in a distinct cyst beneath the peritoneal co- 
'vering of the intestinal canal of a young Testudo MydctSj which con- 
firms the view that the Cestoidca and Cystica are not essentially dh 
stinct, but can only be sections of the same family. Mayer calls this 
worm Tetrarrhy^icJius cysticus. Dr. Peters, in a note to the memoir 
in question, having compared it with Rudolj)hi’s original specimen, 
pronounces it to be identical with Tet. macrobothrias. 

Dr. Valentin (Mull. Arch. 1841, p. 435) found in the blood of 
Salmo fario a number of micz*oscopical Entozoa possessing lively 
motions, effected by means of several variable appendages to one of 
the sides. Giuge has detected more recently a similar animal in the 
blood of a frog (ib. 1842, p. 140). 

Vogt (ib, 1842, p. 189, pL x.) has published some contributions 
to the history of the development of the Filaria. He found in the 
blood of several frogs a number of small worms resembling Filaria, 
In the same frogs were noticed in the ventral cavity several brown 
fibrous cysts, which were however all empty. In several other frogs 
were similar cysts filled with young Filaria, but in the blood none 
of these animus could be detected. In another frog several large 
Filaria, more than an inch in length, were situated in the ventral ca- 
vity. In the female sexual parts of these, Vogt found embryos which 
agreed in size and in form with the animals occurring in the blood. 
From these observations he considers himself justified in drawing 
the following conclusions : the young are deposited by the mother 
in the ventral cavity, bore their way into the vessels, circulate for a 
time with the blood, and are then deposited at suitable places for 
their development, — ^the viscera. From the inflammation of tlie tissues 
originate round about them fibrous cysts, in which they lie for a time, 
and then penetrate into the ventral cavity, and the young there pro- 
duced by them now commence the same course of life. 

Acarus folliculorum. 

Simon has described in Miilleris Archiv, 1842, p. 278, an Acams 
which lives in the diseased and normal hair-sacs of man. He calls 
the animal for the present Acarus folliculortm, from its occurring in 
the so-called comedones, diseased hair- sacs {amie punctata), which are 
frequent about the nose and mouth. It was noticed not only on 
corpses, but also on several healthy persons. Of ten living persons 
examined, it wms found on three perfectly healthy and cleanly per- 
sons. It is on an average long, and broad, and occurs from 
two to thirteen in each comedon. Its motions are sluggish, and rarely 
for the purpose of changing its locality. The animal evidently be- 
longs to the Acari ; the parts of the mouth consist of a snout, the 
biarticulated palpi, and smaller bristle- shaped mandibles. The anterior 
part of the body is provided with four pairs of feet, which are three- 
jointed, and have three claws affixed to the last joint. Pour distinct 
forms have been observed, probably different stages of development 
of the animal ; the first is characterized by the presence of three pairs 
only of feet, while the other three forms have four pairs, and only 
differ by the relative size of the abdomen. At times heart-shaped 
bodies were met with, which Simon considers to be the eggs. 

Am. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Volx. ' ' E 
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XL— TAe Birds of Ireland, By Wm» Thompson, Esq«, Vice-- 

Pres. Nat. Hist. Society of Belfast. 

[Continued from vol. ix. p, o81.] 

No, 13. — Hirmdinidm [contimied). 

The House Martin, Hinmdo nrbica^ Limi,, is miicli more 
choiee in his lianiits than the swallow, and consequently is by 
no means so generally distributed over Ireland : in some of 
the less improved districts it may even he called a local spe- 
cies*. 

This species is, according to my observation, invariably later in its 
arrival in the north of Ireland than either the sand martin or the 
swallow, and generally appears about the middle of April f. 

The trim and neat’’ style of the generality of houses erected in 
the north of Ireland of late years does not present such facility for 
the nests of the martin as that of an older date, not only the “ but- 
tress and coign of vantage” being wanting, but the less feudal, though 
to the martin equally useful appendage — the antiquated holdiast of 
the wooden spout, upon which its mud fabric was wont to be raised, 
and which afibrded “ ample room and verge enough’* for the nest 
between its base and the spout tliat it supported. When in Bally- 
mena in July 1833, 1 observed tlie predilection of the martin for the 
older houses to be so strongly marked, that against those in the older 
part of the town them nests w’^ere numerous, while not one was to be 
seen about any of the erections of late years. With reference to this 
propensity a second instance may be mentioned, which at the same 
time suggests another cause that to a certain extent influences the 
choice of site — that the martin is prone to return to its birth-place. I. 
During a week’s stay in the summer of 1833 in the picturesque sea- 
bathing village of Portstewart (co. Londonderry), which had been 
lately built, not one of these martins appeared, though the place wms 

* In Scotland, on the other hand, the house martin, according to Mr. 
MacgiliivTaj^, ‘‘is more widely dispersed” than tlie swallow. — British Birds, 
voL iii. p. 575. 

f Mr. .Black wall states that the average time of the martin’s appearance 
at Manchester is the 25th of April, as that of the swallow is the 15ih of the 
same month. It is observed by Mr. Hepburn, that “ the house martin ar- 
rives at the village of Linton on the Tyne in the last week of April, though 
in 1839 a few were seen by the 17th of that month.” — Macgillivniy’s 
British Birds, vol. iii, p. 580. In the same work, p, 592, it is mentioned, 
on the authority of David Falconer, Esq., ‘‘ that for the very long period of 
forty successive years, a pair of them bad come to Carlowrie either upon t!ic 
22nd or 23rd of April.” 

t Mr. Jesse, in the second series of his ‘ Gleanings in Natural History,’ 
gives the following extract from the unpublished journal of White of Sel- 
borne : — “ July 6, 1783. Some young martins came out of the nest over tbe 
garden door. This nest was built in 1777, and has been used ever since.” 
A friend lias ivmarked that a nest built against a spout-head in York-street, 
Belfast, was occupied for four years successively. By' Capt* King, 
and. Mr. Weir, it has been proved that the same birds return annually to 
the same locality.— See Macgiliivray's British Birds, vol. iii. p. 592. 
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in many respects peculiarly suited to them. Although they had 
not taken up their abode there, yet in the high and time-worn pre- 
cipices which rise above the ocean at only a short distance to the 
eastward of the village, martins were always to be seen, seeming 
especially graceful as they glided to and from their nests, beneath 
the summit of the stupendous basaltic arch that rises at the base of 
the isolated rock on which the ruin of a castle is situated— a locality 
which I understood they had always frequented. 

This Hirimdo is so partial to the noble basaltic precipices which 
form the leading features of the north-east coast of Ireland, as in the 
more genial seasons of the year to be ever seen about them. Through- 
out their entire range, and against their gloomy cliifs, “ its pendent 
bed"’ is erected "‘h About the sea-girt rocks of the peninsula of the 
Horn ill Donegal, those near to Ardmore in the county of Waterford, 
and other similar localities, I have remarked its presence f. Martins 
occasionally build against the arch of the bridge. Toome bridge 
(over the Baiiii) contained a great many of their nests in 1834, and 
for a long period is said to have been a favourite haunt : the most 
lofty edifices are also selected for this purpose. 

It has been observed (says White, in the sixteenth letter of his 
* Natural History of Selbome’) that martins usually build to a north- 
east or north-west aspect, that the heat of the sun may not crack and 
destroy their nests ; but instances are also remembered where they 
bred for many years in vast abundance in a hot, stifled iiin-yarch 
against a wall facing to the south/’ On this subject the following 
note was made on the 15th July, 1832 : — I this day observed twelve 
or thirteen nests of the Hirundo urhica built against a two- story 
house at WolfliilL These were all on the north-west side or front, 
excepting one, which was at the north-east comer, llie other two 
sides of this house have in part a southerly exposme (S.W. and 
S.E.), and being fenced in are consequently more private (a road 
passing those preferred by the martin) — on every side the facilities 
for its building operations are the same. In front of a thatched 

* Dr. J. D. Marshall, in his memoir ‘ On the Statistics and Natural History 
of the Island of Rathlin/ remarks, that the house martin “ is the most nume- 
rous of the genus in iiatblin, where it is found in all parts of the island, as 
well inland as along the cliffs which overhang the sea.” Those preferred 
for nestling are said to be ** the range of white [limestone] cliffs running 
along tlie north-western side of Church Bay.” In rocks of a similar kind, 
but in a very difleront scene, I myself observed a great number of the nests 
of the martin in June 1835. This was in the chalk-cliffs which rise above 
the river Derwent, near the village of Cromford in Derbyshire. The nests 
were built in as far as possible beneath the hanging rocks, in the same man- 
ner that they are under a projecting roof. 

Dr. Marshall, in the same memoir, mentions that one of these birds which' 
he shot ” had its mouth completely filled with insects, among which were a 
large dragon-fly and one of the Tlpidw [21 oleraoeaf* White of Selborne 
states that swifts and sand martins feed on Libelbdce, 

f They breed in the Pyi'enees in the rocks in vast numbers, as in the 
Alps, often far ' from the habitation of man.”^ — Cook’s Sketches in Spain, 
vol. ii. p. 275. 

E 2 
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cottage Bot more than eight feet high, and which is not only at the 
side of the highway, but constantly resorted to as a public-house, I 
remarked several nests of the martin* In the rear of this cottage, 
which is fenced off from the road, and its walls (from the building 
being on the side of a hill) considerably higher than in front, none 
of the nests appear. I recollect that some years ago this species 
built aniiaally in front of the dwelling-house at Wolfiiili, not more 
than a single nest occupying either gable ; and that in considerable 
numbers their nests were displayed in front of two lofty houses in 
Belfast. Judging from the situations selected by the martin for its 
nests on these five houses (the three first mentioned being only a, 
few hundred yards apart), it would seem that the bird is more influ- 
enced by the front of a house than by aspect, as the first faces the 
north-west, the second and third the south-east, and the fourth 
and fifth the south. In innumerable other instances I have i'cmarked 
that where facilities for building are similar on all sides the house, 
the front was thus preferred by the martin, although the nests were 
opposite every point of the compass, a fact which is particularly ap- 
parent in houses situated in streets which intersect each other at 
right angles. The aspect of the cliffs before mentioned as being 
tenanted by the martin is as different as that of the houses. One 
reason why the fronts of houses are thus preferred (and in the in- 
stances mentioned we find them to be equally so from the low cot- 
tage to the four- story house) is probably on account of the more 
open space in front allowing of a freer range of flight to and from 
the nest. 

Mr. Selby remarks of this species, that the nest '‘is closed all 
around, except a small oiifice, usually on the most sheltered side,” 
&c. My observation on the side of the nest chosen for entrance in 
the north of Ireland does not accord with this, as in nests closely 
adjoining I fine! the aperture on every side ; as an instance of which 
it may be mentioned, that of nine nests in front of a house before 
alluded to, the entrance appeared on the north, south, and west 
sides, the wall against which they were placed occupying the eastern. 
On this house — as is not unfrequently the case — several of these 
architects had, like certain other bipeds when erecting their habita- 
tions, taken advantage of their neighbours’ gables, and it may be 
presumed, for a similar reason — ^that of being saved trouble and ex- 
pense of labour. All the nests of the martin that I recollect to 
have seen, with a solitary exception, had the entrance close to the 
top ; hut in this instance, although the nest was built against the 
wall of the house, and beneath a projecting roof, the aperture was 
placed rather above the centre, in the same manner as that of the 
wren (Troglodytes Europceus) . ■ The entrances to other nests on the 
same house (w^hich is four stories in height) were as usual. 

Although the nest of the poor martin is often in this part of the 
country torn away from the houses of persons who imagine them- 
selves to be possessed of good taste, yet there are others, who, dis- 
liking the harsh contrast between its clay-built shed and the snow- 
white walls of their mansions, and unwilling at the same time to 
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disturb tlie summer wanderer, have, for the sake of uniformity, had 
its domicile whitewashed at the same time with their own. first 
noticed this in the town of Antrim, •where on two houses several 
nests thus appeared, and was pleased to see their architects flying in 
and out, thus evincing their contentment with the change. In 
Hillsborough I afterwards remarked that the same practice had been 
adopted. 

The statement of several continental authors, that house martins, 
on fi’iidmg sparrows in possession of their nests, had been known to 
rise en masse, and All up the entrance when the intruders were wdthin, 
would seem from the silence of some of the latest British WTiters of 
authority on the subject, not to be credited by them. The compiler 
of the " Architecture of Birds ^ sets it down as a “ fanciful legend 
hut I have unquestionable testimony that a case precisely similar to 
those related by the authors alluded to, occurred in the next farm to 
our owm, near Belfast, in 1832. 

When the house martin returned in that year to a long thatched 
cottage (belonging to Mr. John Clements) where they had built for 
many years (and w^hich in that year displayed fourteen of their nests), 
a pair found that sparrow^s had taken possession of theii domicile. 
On perceiving this, they kept up such “ a chattering about the nest” 
as to attract the attention of the owner of the house. After its con- 
tinuance for some time, apparently until they were convinced that 
the sparrow was determined to retain possession, they flew away, 
and did not return for a considerable time, when they re- appeared 
with about twenty of their kindred. With their assistance they 
immediately commenced claying up the entrance to the nest.” This 
was done in the course of the day, and next morning the pair of 
martins commenced the construction of a new nest against the side 
of their old one, and in it, undisturbed, reared their brood. After 
some time, the proprietor of the cottage, who had never heard of any 
similar case, had the curiosity to pull down both nests, and in that 
occupied by the sparrow found its rotten corpse,” together with 
several eggs. A particular note of the entire proceeding, as related 
by Mr. Clements, was made by my brother soon after the occurrence ; 
but to make “ assurance doubly sure” before publishing the account, 
I inquired today (November 2, 1841) of the same person whether 
he remembered such a circumstance, when he repeated it just as 
narrated nine years before. Some other persons too of our mutual 
acquaintance were witness to the chief parts of the proceeding, and 
saw the sparrow and its eggs in the sealed-up iiest^h 

"What appears to me the most singular feature in this case is, that 
the sparrow would remain in the nest, and allow itself to be en- 
tombed alive ; but this bird was sitting on the full complement of 
eggs, and which were probably in the last stage of incubation, when 
we know that some birds leave the nest only to procure' such ' a scanty 

* Three' recent occurrences of a similar nature are recorded by Mr, Weir 
(Macgiliivray, British Birds, vol. iii. p. 591), and two others are aiiiicled to 
under the head of “ Swallow” by the Dishop of Norwich, in his * Familiar 
History of Birds/ vol. ii. p. 55, 3rd edition,. ' 
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morsel as will barely support life, and will occasionally allow them- 
selves to be lifted off tlieir eggs, and when placed on again, continue 
to sit as intently as if they had not been disturbed. The filling up 
of the aperture is not in itself a singular proceeding on the part of 
the martiir^ ; but on this occasion, when the assistance of their 
neighbours was called in, would almost seem to be intended as an 
act of retributive justice on the sparrow. Their building against the 
side of the old nest is quite a common occurrence. 

I have heard the call of this species exerted to the no little an- 
noyance of persons engaged in the cruel task of pulling down their 
nests, when the sufferers become as vociferous as their '' weak voices ” 
will permit, and thereby attract their neighbours from all quarters, 
■who make common cause with them, each and all endeavouring to 
deter the spoiler from his work of destruction, occasionally flying 
boldly and at the risk of their lives within reach of his outstretched 
hand ; and again, with all the eloquence they can master, seeming 
most piteously to claim the edifice as theirs f.’’ Martins are gene- 
rally silent birds, but when congregated for migration their call is 
often almost incessantly uttered. 

This species generally rears two broods during its sojourn. So 
late as the 23rd of September several old birds were observed to fly 
so repeatedly to their nestsi that I had no doubt they at the time 
contained young The second brood is generally reared in the 
same nest as the first, but it is probable that when the nest is not 
found suitable for the purpose, a second erection is undertaken, as 
on the 17tli of July I remarked seven nests in front of a house, 
which in the month of October contained nine. 

Notes in illustration of Mr. White’s remark Hist, of Selborne,’ 
letter 18), that the young swallows ''at once associate with the first 
broods of the house martins, and with them congregate, clustering 
on sunny roofs, towers, and trees,” need not be offered ; but it may 

^ Mr. Black wall, in his 'Researches in Zoology/ states that a pair of 
martins, on returning in the spring to the nest of the preceding year, en- 
deavoured to dislodge the bodies of their young, which had been deserted ; 
but finding their efforts in vain, " closed up the aperture with clay, thus 
converting the nest into a sepulchre.” 

t 'Audubon (Ann. of Lyc., vol, i. p. 165) mentions a similar trait in the 
history of an American species, the Ilirundo fuha, in the following words : 
— " The energy with which they defended their nests was truly astonisliing. 
Although I had taken precaution to visit their nests at sunset, when I liad 
supposed they would all have been on the sycamores, yet a single female 
happened to be sitting, and she gave the alarm, which immediately called 
out the whole tribe. They snapped at my hat, my body, and my legs, passed 
between me and the nests within an inch of my face, twittering their rage 
and sorrow. They continued their attacks as I descended, and accompanied 
me some distance.” 

I In a note contributed to Mr. Bennett’s edition of White’s ' Selborne/ 
p. 61, a particular instance is detailed of a pair of martins remaining behind 
for the purpose of bringing their progeny to adolescence, instead of migra- 
ting with the great body of their companions. That the young are often 
deserted at such times by their parents, has been fully proved by Mr. Black- 
wall. 
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possibiy be worth observing, that more than once the martin has 
been noticed by me in company with the .6 wallow in antnnin, at 
places remote from its breeding-haunts. When with Mi\ Wm. Sin™ 
claire at the Falls, on the 6th of September 1832, immense numbers 
of both species were seen in company, and flying so close to the 
ground as occasionally to stop for a moment, and apparently take 
their food from the very grass. They also alighted in multitudes on 
the fruit-trees in the garden, and notwithstancling their decided pre- 
dilection for perching on dead branches, they on this occasion chose 
especially for that purpose two large cherry-trees in full foliage. 
Amongst these birds appeared a solitary sand martin, a species which, 
as well as the martin, was never before seen about the place, and 
near to which neither species has any nestling-place. From obser- 
ving the swallow and the martin thus congregated for some time pre- 
vious to migration, I have little doubt, great as is the disparity in 
their powers of flight, that they often leave this country together ; 
indeed both species have been observed to alight in company on 
vessels very far out at sea'^. 

Respecting the separate migTation of the martin, it may be men- 
tioned, that on the 24th of September 1834, when about Toome 
bridge, I observed about a hundred of these birds congregated, no 
other species of Hirimdo being in the vicinity ; and on the eighth of 
October, when riding near Belfast, a very strong south-west wind 
prevailing, about twenty martins in a loose flock flew across the road, 
and proceeded for some time against the wind, at not more than 
from flfteen to twenty yards’ distance from the ground. They, pro- 
bably from feeling the wind too strong against them, at length 
wheeled about, rose very rapidly until they attained a great elevation, 
and in the act of still mounting higher disappeared from my sight, 
all this time having the wind with them. These birds were believed 
to be migrating. Feeling the effects of a powerful contrary wind, 
they may, as some persons believe the HirunUnes generally to do, 
have ascended thus high in search of a more favourable current. On 
this occasion, however, they may. not have been successful, as the 
clouds (which were moderately high) were borne onwards in the same 
direction as the wind which swept the earth. 

The martin is geiieraEy stated to remain to a later period in En- 
gland than the swallow, but I do not recollect any year in which the 
swallow was not the last of its genus to depart from the north of 
Ireland. 

In the spring and summer of 1841 I obseiwed the house martin as 
follows When sailing from Malta to the Morea, and about fifty 
miles from Cape Passaro (the nearest land), on the 23rd of April, one 
of these birds flew into the cabin, and died soon afterwards : it had 
not met with any molestation on board. No more were seen until 
the morningof the 27 th, when, nearly one hundred miles west of the 
Morea, a few appeared, and remained through the early part of the 
day, confining their flight to the lee side of the ship : in the afternoon 

* C. L, Boiiaparto la ZooL Joimu, and Bloxham in Mag,' Nat. 
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still more were secB, lia’wking about in company with nistica j 
as flies were numerous, they probably obtained plenty of food ; at 
four o'clock p.m. all -were gone. On the 30tli of April this species 
was just coimnencing nest-building agamst the houses in the town 
of Navarino ; in May I remarked it to be common about Smyrna ; in 
June at Patras, where it was as usual building against the houses in 
the town ; at Trieste in the same month it was numerous, as it like- 
wise wms in July about Venice, Verona, and Milan — in the last city 
having fine nestling-places about the inagniiicent Arch of Peace, 
where its cradle" was supported on the sculptured leaves adorn- 
ing the ceiling of the gateway. This notice, compared with that of 
the swallow, as seen during the same tour, shows that, as in our 
own northern climate, the H, 7'ustica is much more generally dis- 
tributed than the H. urbica. 

The most complete history of this species, as observed in the 
British Islands, appears in the third volume of Maegillivray’s ‘ British 
Birds/ where the author and his contributors, Mr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Weir, each and all treat very fully of it from personal observation, 
the two latter gentlemen having watched its progress of nest-building, 
frequency of feeding young, &c., with the most praiseworthy and 
extraordinary patience. 

Sand Martin^ Hirundo riparia. Linn. As the swallow 
is much more abundant than the house mai’tin in Ireland^ so 
again is that species considerably more numerous than the 
sand martin i — the last is everywhere a local species. It re- 
sorts to suitable places in all quarters o£ the island. 

The sand martin arrives the earliest of the Hirundinidce in the north 
of Ireland, appearing occasionally at the latter end of the month of 
March. In 1828 several wmre seen in a mountainous situation near 
Belfast by Mr. Wm. Sinclaire and myself, on the 29tli of that month, 
and when pointed out to the respectable farmer at whose place they 
appeared, he assured us they had been seen there several days before 
that time. 

The observation of the eloquent Wilson (Amer. Omit.), that the 
sand martin “ appears to be the most sociable with its kind and the 
least intimate with man of all our swallows/' has been objected to 
as erroneous*, but my observation leads me to consider it as critically 
correct. Although the sand martin never tenants the swift's favourite 
abode, the tower or the steeple, attaches not its nest to our dwellings 
like the martin, nor with the swallow claims the roof of our out- 
houses for its, protection, yet it is in a considerable degree benefited 
by the operations of man. The excavations in the sand-pit arc, 
when carried to such an extent as to form a high perpendicular front, 
the means of affording to this bird a place to rear its young in com- 
parative security, and it appears to me that such banks are selected, 
whether adjacent to or remote from houses, solely from their adapt- 
ation to its purposes, and not because it either seeks or slums 
human neighbourhood." The species is as partial to the precipitous 

* llennicj in his edition of Montagu's Orn. Diet. p. 20. 
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banks which in the very wildest localities rise in picturesque beauty 
above the river or the lake, as to the stratum of sand -which overlies 
the quany, or to the sand-pit, where the respective operations of 
quarrying for stone or excavating for sand are. daily in progress. 

To the banks of a spacious sand-pit close to the old Malone road, 
and within a mile of Belfast, a colony of these birds annually repair. 
Here, in consequence of the sand being in gi-eat demand for biiikllng 
purposes, they have the labour of making entirely new excavations 
for their nests at least once, and occasionally twice, in the season. 
So great is the demand for this sand, that although the excavation 
made by the bird will, when the bank is soft, sometimes extend five 
feet inward, I have known the bank colonized by it to be required 
for use before the first brood had escaped ; and in such case, the 
labour of forming a second burrow in the same season was com- 
menced. 

On the 29th of April 1832, an observant friend informed me, that, 
of the sand martins’ excavations in this place, thirty- two were then 
made, and that about three days afterwards two more appeared ; 
he also observed the birds employed in carrying hay and feathers 
into them. When visiting this place on the 18th September of the 
same year, I reckoned seventy of the perforations of this species. 

May 18, 1833. — On the south side of the Malone sand-pit, the 
sand martins have, since their arrival this season, excavated above 
eighty holes towards the top of the bank*, some of them not more 
than two inches apart, although there is an abundance of room ; so 
much indeed that the colony does not occupy more than one-fiftieth 
part of the bank suitable for their nests. 

May 27, 1833. — No excavations have been made here by the sand 
martin since the 18th inst.f 

Of the places around Belfast resorted to by this species, are two, 
differing much in character ; the one a portion of the bank of the 

* In this locality, where the birds have a choice of banks from thirty to 
forty feet in height, and the sand is of a similar nature throughout, they 
always select situations where they arc most out of the reach of enemies of all 
kinds; so that it cannot here be said that they exercise their propensity 
[for boring] without reflection.” — Macgillivray’s Brit Birds, voL iii. p. 599. 
Where they have not thus had a choice, I have frequently seen their burrows 
in places where they were subject to be destroyed. 

f Sand martins were a full month later than usual in their arrival in the 
north of Ireland in the spring of 1836 (when all the spring migrants were 
late), and but comparatively few made their appearance even then. The sand- 
pit above alluded to, and their chief haunt in the neighbourhood of Belfast, 
was entirely deserted by them in the summer of that year ; and, from the 
progress of the excavation, not a burrow of the preceding season remained 
to denote that the species had ever been there. In 1837 I omitted to look 
after them, but in 1838 they were in numbers here as usual. On visiting 
the locality on the evening of the 11th of May I saw not less than sixty of 
these birds flying about, and so many were giving utterance to their feeble 
note, as to produce a considerable noise. Their burrows of this season 'were 
scattered over the entire eastern facade of the sand-pit ; and, as usual, all 
placed near to the top of the bank. At the entrance to three of these holes 
sparrows were stationed. 
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river Lagan, elevated not more than six feet above the usual level of 
the water ; the other, a stratum of hard sand only a few feet in. 
thickness, overlying the limestone of an extensive quarry, at an ele- 
vation of about 600 feet above the sea ; but at these places a few 
pairs only breeci'^b 

Where banks suitable to the mining operations of the sand martin 
olFer a secure abode in the vicinity of Lough Neagh, the species, as 
may be inferred from its partiality to water, is abundant. The pre- 
cipitous sandy banks rising above tliis vast expanse of waters in 
Massareene deer-park, iieeir Langford Lodge, and at Glenavy river i% 
three localities within the distance of a few miles, are resorted to by 
great numbers. 

These birds are so widely distributed over Ireland, in similar situ- 
ations to those described, that it would be needless to particularise 
them any further. The most exposed locality in which I have no- 
ticed them was about the banks where the river Bush joins the ocean 
near the Giants’ Causeway L 

When at the Malone sand-pit on the 18th of September 1832, 
no sand martins appeared. Upon inquiry I learned that the whole 
colony, excepting a very few birds, had taken their departure about a 
fortnight before that time. When here on the 1st of October 1833, 
I was informed that they had departed ten or twelve days previ- 
ously §, In both years, after the great body of these birds had mi- 

^ September 1840. — The latter locality has for some years past been 
entirely deserted. 

f Where this river falls into Lough Neagh, Mr. Hyndnmn, on the 16th 
of August 1836, remarked several hundreds of these birds congregated, and 
that about fifty at a time would alight on the beach of the lake, which is 
there earthy and gravelly. It was very stormy, and the wind blowing upon 
tlie shore. The Mrds did not appear to be feeding when on the ground. 
Sir Wm. Jardino witnessed a proceeding, similar in some respects, which 
he relates in the following words : “We once observed many hundreds of 
the sand martin resting on the sands of the Solway Firth, upon a space not 
exceeding two acres; a small stream entered the sea, and they seemed 
partly resting and washing, and partly feeding on a small fly that had ap- 
parently come newly to existence, and covered the sands in immense pro- 
fusion.” 

% Of the seven burrows of sand martins in the county of Antrim, noticed 
in this paper, five are contiguous to water, to which I believe the species to 
be partial, although, to me the words of Mr. Macgiilivray, they “ take up 
their abode in situations favourable to mining, whether there bo water near 
them or not.” 

§ On a visit to this place on the 10th of September IS40, not a bird was 
to be seen,, but less than a mile distant I saw several associated with house 
martins and swallows, of %¥bich the latter especially were abundant. The 
burrows of the sand martin here, this year, are fewer than ever known to 
me, except in 1836, when there were none at all. Now there are but a few 
holes at the western and at the southern side, about a dozen at each place. 
The repeated injuries these poor birds have suflered here, from the banks 
where they nestled being excavated during their stay, led me to believe that 
they might have changed their quarters, but in the present season (1842) 
they are as numerous as ever. They were very late in arrival this year, but 
all at once on fclie 2otli of April the whole colony-^abont seventy in luim- 
ber— appeared. 
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grated, I remarked a single individual, in one instance associated 
witli the swallow, and in another with the martin and it together ; 
and in hotli cases remote from their burrows. They alighted on 
houses and trees along with their congeners, as well as accompa- 
nied them in flight. In neither year were these sand martins seen 
after the other species were gone, whence it may be presumed that 
they set out with them on their migration. 

Aristotle mentions the sand martin as frequenting the valleys of 
Greece, and it was with much gratification that in the first valley, 
or rather defile, of the Morea visited by me, I saw several of them. 
This was on the 30th of April, when walking between Navarino and 
Modon. 

Audubon gives a very full and interesting account of this bird as 
an American species. In Macgillivray’s "British Birds' (voL iii. ) 
is a very good description of it by the author, enriched by valoable 
contributions from Mr. Weir and Mr. Duncan. 

[To be continued.] 


XIL — Information respecting Scientific Travellers, 

In a letter to a friend in Belfast, dated Syia, June 27, 1842, Mr. 
Forbes says : — 

"" This is the first opportunity I have had of writing to you, or 
any one else, since the end of February. After the Beacon left 
Xanthus, Spratt, Daniell, and I, struck into the interior, and wan- 
dered about Lycia in all directions until the first week in June. 
Duiing all that time we had no communication with Europe, and 
heard no new’-s of any kind — were even completely shut out of the 
world; but our tour was so intensely interesting, that we did not 
miss it. Every day we discovered the ruins of cities which have 
long been lost, and the geological and botanical features of the 
country were of the highest interest. Daniell has written a letter 
to the " Atlienseum,’ giving a notice of our antiquarian discoveries, 
so that I need not detail them here^'. 

“On arriving at Rhodes, after being as nearly lost as near could 
be, crossing the sea in a little Turkish caique, I found a parcel of let- 
ters After waiting seven days at Rhodes we took our passage 

in a caique for Syra. The second day I was seized with fever, and 
for eight days lay in a dreadful state in the hold of the caique with- 
out medicine or advice. At last a providential wind blew us to Syra, 
where finding the Isabella accidentally in the port we made appli- 
cation through the consul to put her iu quarantine, and go to Paros. 
This was at first refused, hut afterwards granted, and my life was 
saved, for if I had remained two days longer in the caique I should 

^ This appeareci in a late number of the ‘ Athena3um *; as in that of Aug# 0, 
did a notice of the winter tour of Mr. Forbes and Mr. Hoskin, communi- 
cated by the latter gentleman to the Geographical Society. 
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assuredly liave died. I am now recovering under Harvey's charge, 
but must rest myself for a month' to 'come on board the Beacon d’ 

In another letter, dated H.M.S. Beacon, Paros, July 18, 1842, 
Mr« Forbes mentions his being then quite recovered from fever, 
though not very strong. 


BIBLIOGRAPPnCAL NOTICES. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytecimic Society. 

Amongst other valuable matter the present report contains an es- 
say on the Zoophytes of the coast of Cornwall, by Mr. Couch, for which 
the first silver medal of the Society was adjudged. We noticed among 
other rare and local species there enumerated, the following : 
laria Ellisii, S. nigra and >S. pmnata, Plmmlaria pennatula, P. Catha- 
7'i7ia and P. myriophyllum, Cary ophy Ilia Smithii^ Actinia beliis, Vai^ 
ckeria uva, Hippothoa lanceolata, Cellepora Skenei, C. Iwvis nnd Lepra- 
Ua trispinosa. Lepralia hyalina is placed amongst the Tubuliporulm^ 
whereas there can be no question of its really belonging to the genus 
Lepralia of Johnston, as proved by the presence of opercula upon 
some of the cells. In addition to many rare species, we find also de- 
scriptions of some new ones, the characters of which we here subjoin. 

Trailing Coral. — TubuUpoi'a traliens. 

Spec. Char. “ Polypidom calcareous, creeping, adherent through- 
out, irregularly and sparingly branched, narrow, with one or two 
rows of tubes projecting from the upper surface. 

Hab. On stones and shells from deep water, not uncommon : 
PolpeiTO. 

“ The polypidom varies from a quarter to one inch in length, but 
is very narrow and slender. The tubes are commonly single, but 
sometimes are in pairs and project considerably; sometimes in a 
straight and sometimes in a waved manner. When the tubes are in 
pairs they are always close together, but each pair are distant from 
each other in the lengthways of the polypidom. I am unable to re- 
fer this to any described species.*' 

TuhuUpora deflexa. 

Spec, Char, ** Polypidom erect, cylindrical, with waved tubes pro- 
jecting from all parts. 

Hab, “On shells from deep water, common ; Polperro, Mevagissey 
Bay, and off the Deadman Point. 

“ This species is very common; it varies in height from one quarter 
to half an inch; it is calcareous, white, cylindrical, with sometimes 
an enlarged globular head. The tubes arise from all parts of the 
polypidom, and greatly project in a waved form ; they are shorter 
above than below, and their apertures are even and unarmed. The 
base is slightly spreading, and of a darker colour than the upper 
portions. I have been unable to identify this with any described 
species.” 

Tiibulipora Fungia. 

Spec. Char. “ Polypidom pedunculated, the upper portion expanded 
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into a fiatj round surface ; tubes projecting from tlie upper part of 
tlie circumference ; centre nearly plane.” 

TtihiUpora •penidllaia} Turton’s Lin. voL iv. p. 615. 

“ Hah. On shells and stones, and shells from deep water ; com- 
mon from the Eddystone Lighthouse to the Deadman Point. 

It is calcareous and about a quarter of an inch in height; the 
upper portion is expanded into a fiat head, having on its superior 
surface one or two rows of projecting tubes round the circumference ; 
the centre is either plain or marked with a few irregular cells. The 
cells are distant from each other, with slightly oblique unarmed aper» 
tures. The under surface of the head is furrowed without cells, and 
sloped into the footstalk.” 

Flustra Peachii. 

Spec. Char. "'Encrusting; cells radiating; apertures oval, un- 
armed, with two punctures at each extremity. 

Hah. " On dead muscle and oyster shells, in the Fowey River, 
off the Deadman Point : common. 

Encrusting, membrano- calcareous ; cells ovoid, having their 
longest diameter in the axis of growth ; at each extremity t-wo mi- 
nute apertures ; apertures even and unarmed. The ceils, which have 
a radiating distribution, appear somewhat confused from their radia- 
ting from so many points and intermingling with each other. 

“ This species was first found by Mr. Peach of Gowan in the 
Fowey River ; since that time, in company with him, I have found it 
abundantly encrusting almost eveiy^ cell dredged up from Mixtow to 
the mouth of the river. I have since found it in deep water west of 
the Eddystone and nine leagues south of the Deadman. Not being 
able to refer this to any described species, and having submitted it 
to a gentleman well versed in the subject, who has pronounced it 
new, I beg to give it the name of its discoverer.” 

From an examination of Mr. Couch's paper it is evident, as might 
have been looked for from the rocky nature of the coast, that the 
calcareous species of zoophytes are particularly abundant on the 
Cornish shore. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF BERLIN 

March 3, 1842. — M. Muller read a notice on some Pathologico-* 
Anatomical Observations on Parasitical Forms made during a journey 
in Sweden in company with M, Retzius. 

When occupied last August in Bohusliin in dissecting different sea 
animals, MM. Miiller and Retzius had occasion to examine a dorse 
(Gadm Caliarias) with a lean tail, which, according to the statement of 
the fishermen, was not eatable on account of sickness. The seat of the 
disease was the natatory bladder, in w^hich was found a considerable 
quantity of a yellowish smeary matter without smell. Seen under 
the microscope it appeared of a very peculiar nature, containing 

* From the ‘ Berichte der Akademie, der Wissenscliaften , zii Berlm.' 
Com mil ideated by W, Francis. 
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small bodies of from 0,0005 8-0, 00068'^ in leiigtli, wHcii resemble in 
form tlie ribless Navicula^ or Agardh's Frusluiia coffeaformis. They 
consisted of two plates (Schcllclmi) united in the centre by a graiiu- 
lai substance. The bodies are at the commencement undivided , they 
afterwards split lengthwise, and are only held together by the gra- 
nular substance ; at last they appear to separate completely. They 
are formed in cells, in which several were found together. From 
this and from the want of silica in the plates, they are perfectly di-- 
stinct from the Navicid^ and similar infusoria : they appear to be- 
long, together with the Psorospermia of fishes, to a peculiar section 
of parasitical, vegetative organic forms of specific structure. 

The authors have also instituted some inquiry into the devel- 
opment of fungi in the lungs and air-cells of birds. It is ziot 
the mould in the lungs of birds just dead, described by Messrs, 
C. Mayer, Jiiger, Heusinger, Theile, and still more recently by M. 
Deslongcliamps, but fiat fungous bodies of a firm and uncommonly 
tough substance. M. Deslongcliamps evidently had them before 
him, they formed the substratum of the mould filaments, which 
were developed in the lungs and air-cells of a diseased asthma- 
tical eider duck ; but he is mistaken with regard to the principal 
thing, as he considers this disease as an albuminous exudation. The 
fungoid bodies have been observed once in Stockholm and once in 
Berlin under quite similar circumstances. The first case was that of 
a Stryx nyctea from Lapland, which lived a part of the winter in 
Stoekholm, but became sick and short-breathed, and then died. It 
was dissected by M. Retzius. The preparation has been preserved 
a long time in tlie Anatomical Museum at Stockholm. The lungs 
and air-cells are everywhere covered with fungoid, fiat, circular, 
whitish yellow bodies, which have concentric rings on the surface, 
are in general somewhat hollowed out in the centre, and sometimes 
provided with cup-shaped corpuscles on the surface, of very small 
size, measuring from one to two lines and more in diameter. They 
have a firm hold, but may be removed without injury to the mucous 
membrane. Several adjacent ones also join, and then have the outer 
rings in common. At two places the air-cells were thickly covered 
with confluent bodies from 1 to 1| line in depth, so that there was 
a continuous, firm, and almost cartilaginous layer. The second case 
observed in Berlin was that of an old marsh harrier, Fako r2{/k.9, which, 
after having been shot in this neighbourhood twm years before, had 
been brought to the Zoological Museum. A student, M. Dubois, 
found several white, cup-shaped, fiat bodies in the air-cells, and 
brought a piece of the ventral part of the trunk with the kidneys, 
which were lined with some of them, to the dissecting-room, asking 
what they could be. M. Muller could not perceive any structure 
in them. In Stockholm, last autumn, there was again an opportu- 
nity of inquiring into the structure, but it was not attended with 
success. The firm tough mass appeared under the microscope as if 
coagulated. M, Retzius since presented a half of the preparation to 
the Berlin Museum, which afforded M. Miilier the opportunity of de- 
voting a longer time to the microscopic investigation of these enig- 
matical bodies. They certainly possess some structure, hut it is 
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aot everywliere perceptible ; in many places, where fortunate sec- 
tions were made, perfectly transparent and very minute ramified fila- 
ments ill an amorplioiis substance were evident, of a iiatm'e so clearly 
vegetable, that tiiejr need but be seen to be convinced of such being 
the case. MM. Link and Klotzsch at once pronounced them to be 
vegetable. Still more doubtful are other less regular and thicker 
filaments, which are here and there ramified, and are characterized by 
their inflated margins ; they are also sometimes separated into single 
ball-shaped bodies. The vegetable nature of the disease is therefore 
not to be doubted. The mould filaments eMsting in two places on 
the confluent disease, which are nowhere else to be found on the 
hard surface, are evidently something secondary, as so often happens 
with regard to fungi. The mould filaments have no resemblance 
with the filaments in the interior of the disease, are thicker, and evi- 
dently articulated, which M. Desiongchamps overlooked ; in some 
spots, capitate asci may be seen, whose clavate ends are covered all 
round with green spores ; they are also found between the filaments. 
This mould is evidently an Aspergillus , 

Organs of fructification were not perceived in the fungoid bodies ; 
the latter therefore remind us of the enigmatical Sclerotia : direct ob- 
servations on the latter, iiamel}^ Sclerotium semen, and complunatum, 
showed however no agreement. Dacryomyces stillatiis showed still 
less resemblance in the structure. 

[The paper of M. Desiongchamps above alluded to appeared at 
p. 2^9. voL viii. of this journal, and we then called the attention of 
our readers to the observations made by Mr. Owen in 1832, in his 
Notes on the anatomy of the Flamingo. In a subsequent number 
(56. p. 131) Mr. Yarreli communicated a notice of the observations 
of Col. Montagu on the same subject, which were published so early 
as 1813. Ail these observers seem to have overlooked the fungoid 
bodies on which the mould is developed. — En. Ann.] 

March 10. — M. Kunth read the first part of a treatise On the na^ 
tnral group of the Liliacese taken in its widest sense, in which his aim 
was to prove, that if the Liliace/s, Asphodelem and Asparagem of Jus- 
sieu are considered as mere dmsions of a larger family, there is no 
reason to retain the Melanthacem and Smilacem as distinct families. 
With this intention the author first reviewed these five groups, and 
defined their limits more accurately. The following are the results 
of the observations communicated. 

The Melanthaceee, which are characterized by the antherce extrorsu?, 
divided pistil, and the capsular fruit, possess anatropous ovules. With 
the exception of CohUvum and Bulbocodium, in which they are he- 
mianatropous, their embryo is very small, and lies hid in the albu- 
men directly above the umbilicus ; in Cokhkum, and Or- 

nithogiossum, on the contrary, it is situated about a third of the peri- 
phery from the umbilicus. This family is divisible, according to the 
different nature of the anthers, stigmata, and fruit, into five groups, 
the CoIcMcem, (CoIcMcum, Bulbocodium, Merendera, Momcaryum, and 
Weldenia and Leucocrimm as doubtful), Melmthem (Androcymbium, 
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EnjtliroslictuSy MelmitJiinmi Afigulllaria, Wnrmhki, Brnmclra anil 
Burchardki) , Tofieldiem (Tofieldla and ? Bleed), the Hdonuc {Helonias, 
Chmmlmim, Xerophjllum) , and the VeTatre(S {AmimiiJmm, Schmo- 
caulon, Asagrm, Veratrum, Zygademis, StenantJiium and Anliclea, a 
new genns formed of Zygademis glaucus and Melardhimn siblrkam). 
The Umilar'Ke of Dr. A. Gray are distinguished from the Mdan- 
thacece merely by their coherent pistils, and it vioiiid perhaps be 
more suitable to consider them as a section. Besides the genera 
mentioned by Dr. A. Gray, there also belongs to this division Krey- 
sigia, Reichenb. (Trqdadoiia, Don), MelantMum indicum, which con- 
stitutes a separate genus, Streptopus, Hehorima and Brosartes, as 
well as DryniopMla notwithstanding the mitliertR introrsm. But Tri- 
cyrtis, Wall., is excluded, and approached to the Liliaceie. 

The (irdliere inti'orsce, coherent pistils, and the flattened seeds 
which are provided with a winged margin, distinguish the Liliacece of 
Jussieu from the Meimdhaceie, to which they are in other respects 
very nearly allied. Bernhardi’s two divisions are retained, but 
Fntillarm, on account of its anthers, which are fixed internally, is 
placed near to Lilium. Oritliyia is most nearly related to Tiilipa, 
RMmpetalum on the contrary to Fritlllaria. Medeola has anthers 
like Lilium, and must be considered as belonging to the same family 
notwithstanding the benies. Methonka is but a doubtful Liliacea, 
and approaches in many of its characters to the Melanthaceoi. The 
formation of the seed is here the same as in CoicMcum, and it may 
be mentioned that Gsertner has figured and described the embryo 
of Methonka quite incorrectly. The seeds have an acrid taste. 

The Aspkodcleee of Jussieu are very similar to his Liliacem, but may 
easily be known from the black testa. Mr. Brown unites with them 
those genera of Jussieu’s Asparagee which have a testa aira Crusta- 
cea, and raises the rest by the name of Smilacece to a separate family, 
on account of the thin membranaceous nature of this organ. M. 
Kunth, on the contrary, thinks that the former, which should keep 
the name of Asparageee, ought to be placed equal with the Smilacem 
in a iifitural arrangement. In the Asphodelea^ three sections have been 
formed, the Hyacinthee, Allkee and Antkericea;. The latter have 
tufted roots ; both the former, on the contrary, are bulbous. The 
Hyacinthem flower in clusters, the Alliem are umbellated. To the first, 
besides the genera enumerated by M. Endlicher, Ledehonria, the lii- 
dian representative of Scilla, belongs, and Cmlantims, Wilkie, which 
differs from Lachenalia by the spur -shaped prolongation of the calyx. 

In most of the Hyacinthece the sepals are one-nerved, and only 
Cyanotris, Ornithogalmn, Myogalum, Alhuca and Uropetalum are pro- 
vided with three or more nerves. BellevaUa is enriched with new 
species, and AgrapMs again united to Scilia. In reference to the last 
genus, M. Kunth calls attention to the great difference in the number 
of ovules in the individual species, and also makes the generic cha- 
racter of Brimia to depend on the loculi of the ovarium, containing 
at all times only two ascending ovules near each other. 

The AiUeiE include, besides Allium, the genera Hesperoscordium, 
Triieleja, Brodim, (JalUproa, Tristagma, Leucocoryne, Milk and Bes- 
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sera^ and form, according to M. Endlicher, the greater part of his 
Agapanthem, whilst AUimn is enumerated amongst the Hyacmthee, 
Perhaps Tulhaghia likewise belongs here. In Bessera^ Triieleja 
and CaUiproa, the sepals have three nerves on the hack, whilst in 
all oilittAlliem they appear to have one nerve. The true AlUe^£ have 
two upright campylotropous ovules fixed near to each other at the 
base of the loculus ; in Allium Victoriale, on the contrary, are 
isolated. A, fragrans^ euosmimn, striatum, striatelhmiii'oA canadense 
possess four to twelve two-rowed hemianatropous ovules, and form 
a distinct genus, which perhaps coincides with Hespcroscordlmn. 

The Anthericem have a true stem, a clustered or paiiicled inflores- 
cence, and numerous more or less tuberose thickened radicular fibres. 
Eremurus, Asphodelus, Asphodeline and Bulbine, again form in these 
a small separate group, characterized by the position of the ovules. 
These are from two to six in number, having the aperture turiiecl 
downwards, and grown to the inner angle of the loculus, almost the 
whole of their length, and more or less surrounded with a fleshy 
arilloid protuberance. The sepals appear one-nerved. To these ge- 
nera, Kniphofia, Aloe and LomatophjUmn join on very naturally. In 
the two first, and probably also in Lomatcyphyllum, the arilloid base 
of the ovules forms a loose membrane at a ]a,ter period, which quite 
envelopes the seed, spreads in the form of wings to the margins, and 
has been falsely considered as the testa. Accordingly the Aloemece 
of Endlicher must fall to the ground, as of the two genera Semseviera 
and Yucca, still reckoned amongst them, the first is distinguished from 
Dracmna merely by solitary ovules, and belongs to the Asparagece ; 
the second, on the other hand, comes nearer to the LUiace(B, Heme-- 
rocallis, Czackia, Pkakmgimn, and all the remaining genera, which 
are considered by M. Endlicher as belonging to his Anthericees, have 
collectively anatropous ovules, and the sepals are furnished with 
three or more nerves. 

To the Co7ianthere(B, which on account of the Ovarium. semiAnfertm., 
can hardly deserve to form a separate section of the Antkericeae, 
besides Zephjra, Cona^ithera, Cumhigia and Pcisithea, Cijanella also 
belongs ; but Eeheandia must be removed and placed near to Pka- 
langium. The latter likewise applies to Anemarrkena, Sowerbea how- 
ever does not belong here, but to Endlicher's AphjUanthecc, 

MlCROSCOPICAIi SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Microscopical Society held July ■ 20th, 1842, 
J. S. Bowerhaok, Esq., in the Chair, a paper was read by Mr. John 
Quekett, On the peculiar arrangement of the Blood-vessels in the 
Air-bladder of Fishes, and on the evidence they afford of the true 
function of that organ. ,The author, after alluding to three princi- 
pal modifications of the air-bladder in fishes generally, went on to 
describe that of the cod-fish, which he stated to be a thick muscular 
bag without any opening externally, and provided on its ventral 
aspect with a highly vascular body, which has been supposed to per- 
form the office of secreting the air contained in, the bladder : the 
author described the minute arrangement of the vessels in this so-. 
Ann, ^ Map. N. Hist, Vol.x. F 
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called gland, t!ie capillary system of wliicli was' composed of a g-reat 
number of parallel vessels aggregated together in bundles, and form- 
ing loops on the free surface of the gland, and in the other part of 
the bladder the arrangement was also remarkable for the parallel 
manner in which the vessels were disposed ; in this fish three, but 
in others as many as six, vessels ran parallel to each other. The fact 
of the air-bladder being subservient to the function of respiration 
was supported to a certain extent by the distribution found in the 
anterior compartment of the air-bladder of the eel ; in this fish the 
vascular net- work approached more nearly that of the cellular lungs- 
of the Batrachia than any other class of vessels. Tlie author con- 
cluded by stating that the probable use of the gland in the closed 
air-bladders might be, not that of secreting air, but of keeping in a 
pure state the air already there, as those fish provided with a gland 
generally live in deep water, and from having no outlet to the blad- 
der are unable to change the contents should they have become im- 
pure. The paper was accompanied with injected specimens and with 
diagrams of the most important parts alluded to by the author. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ■ 

November 1, 1841 {continued), — ^W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

Descriptions of the Australian species of Lamellicorn Beetles, be- 
longing to the family of the Sacred Beetles. By J. O. Westwood, 
F,L.S. 

After noticing the Circellium hemisph^riam^ Latr., (Guerin, Icon, 
R. An. ins., pL 21. f. 3, — Coproecush. Reich., Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 
1842, pi. 5. fig. 2.), the Aulaemn carimtum, Reich., (MentopMIus 
Hollandw, Laporte, Hist. Nat. Ins. CoL 2. pi. 4. fig. 4.), he describes 
the genus Tessarodon, Hope, in detail, giving characters of the type 
At, HoUandm, and of the two foEowing new species ; — 

Tessarodon angulatus, W. T. suhovalis obscure castanem, eapite 
et prothorace rude punctatis, clypeo in medio dentihus duohts 
nicis, laterihus a7ite oculos vctlde anyulatiSj tibiis posiieis ad apU 
cem appendiculatis. Long. coi*p. lin, 3. — Hab. New Holland. 
Swan River Mus. Hope. 

Tessarodon piceus (Hope MSS,). T. parvus suhomlis castaneus^ 
eapite et pi'^othorace md'h punctatis, capitis anguUs ante oculos ro- 
tmdatis, Hbiis post ids simplicihus. Long. corp. lin. 2|'. — Hab. 
Port Essington. New Holland. Mus. Hope. 

Descriptions are then given of the two following new genera 

CEPiiALonESMius, W. Chjpeus in medio 4:~dentatus, dentibus inters 
mediis vaJde elongatis. Palpi labiaks, articulo Mo twnido, ovato» 
Ztio mimito. Protlwrax magnus, S-anguhris, elytra snheordata. 
Pedes mlM ehngati, Ta7'si miticl distimti, breves, Tibiee inter'- 
medi<s hicaharatm, posticce l-calcaratae, 

Cephal. armiger, W. Niger, capita nitido, punctata, promto sub- 
opaco, eiytris opacts subsulcatis intra marginem lateralem acute 
carimtis. Long. corp. lin. 5. — Hab. New Holland. Mus, Soc. 
Ent, Loud., &c. 
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Temnoplectiion, W. Vorpus breve subrotundatuni nitidum, C/j/- 
jieus in lohas dms minutos obtiisos productiis. Palpi labiates ^ arti- 
cuio 2do obconico, Stio preecedenti dimidio hremori. Prothorax 
laterihus rotundatis (et cum elytris suhcontimis) antice parilm 
angustior. Tarsi antici minuti, Tibim postices curvata interme^ 
dm 2-, posticus l-calcaratce. Ungues suhtus denticulo instructi. 

Temn. rotundum. T. nigrum, nitidum, tibiis anticis obtuse hiden- 
tatis, singulo elytro striis 8 temdssimis, strid suiurali punctata. 
Long. corp. lin. 5. — Hab. Melville Island. Mus, Hope. 

Descriptions of two new species of Cremastocheilus, from Northern 
India. By W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S. 

Cremastocheilus Campbellii, S. JeUblack, somewhat glossy, an-' 
tenncB and trophi somewhat piceous. Head elongate- quadrate, 
slightly emarginate, thorax orbicular, closely and deeply punctured, 
Mesosternum prolonged, elytra rather broader than the thorax, 
elongate, deeply punctured and romded at the apex, legs long. 
Length of an inch. Mus. Saunders. 

Cremastocheilus brunneus, S. Head subquadrate, ?iarroioed in 
front ; antennw black. Thorax more orbicular, with a deep im- 
pressed line thickly and deeply punctured, and dark pitchy brown, 
Mesosternum terminating in a strong, somewhat curved hairy spine. 
Elytra rather broader than the thorax, elongate ; apex angular, 
slightly punctured, dark brown ; legs long, pitchy brown. Length 
jlj- of an inch. Mus. Saunders. 

[These two species enter into Burmeister's new genus, Ccenochilus, 
all the species of which hitherto described are natives of Southern 
Africa.-J. O. W.] 

In allusion to Mr. Hope’s observations on the habits of the Au- 
stralian Coleoptera, Mr. Edward Doubleday mentioned that he had 
observed with great surprise, when in North America, that several 
tribes of insects appeared to possess habits quite at variance with 
those of the European species of the same groups, Ips (for example) 
being coprophagous, and Onthophagus found under carrion. 

December 6th. — ^W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.L.S,, President, in the 

Chair. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited British specimens of Notaris Serpi, a 
Curculionideous insect new to the British Fauna, which he had ob- 
tained from bullrushes at Hammersmith ; also various other insects 
found in buErushes, and anew species of Omias from Ascham Bryant, 
Yorkshire. 

Captain Parry exhibited a small collection of Coleoptera from New 
Zealand, including a new genus of Lucanidce, and many curious Lon- 
gicornes, upon which Mr. Hope made various remarks. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited the Coleopterous portion of Mr. Coffin’s 
collection of Mexican insects, and various insects from Sierra Leone 
from the collection of Mr. Kaddon. 

Mr. J. Gould exhibited a large and very beautiful wasp’s nest, form- 
ed by Vespa Iwlsatica in a glazed case, accompanied by a note from 

F 2 
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Mr, Elliott, detailing tlie manner of its formation ; tlie case having 
been placed on the top of a steam-boiler, and some portions of the 
comb containing grubs, and a number of perfect wasps having been 
introduced into the case, and an aperture formed at the back for the 
ingress and egress of the wasps which immediately covered in the 
grubs, and finished the nest in about five wmeks. Mr. Hope stated 
that he had noticed that wasps are very partial to situations near to 
chimneys. 

A cocoon of very beautiful silk resembling molten gold threads 
from the Philippine Islands was presented by H. Cuming, Esq, 

The following memoirs were read : — 

Descriptions of two new" genera of CnrcuUonidte, closely allied to 
RhyneMtes. By G. II. Waterhouse, Esq., of which the following 
are the characters : — 

MiisruRUS, Wat. Rostrum elongatum ad apicmi dUatatum. Antetinm 
elong(tt(B tenues versus medium rostri insertce, 1 1 -articukitcB, artk 
cults hasalibus suhmqualibus j Zbus ultimis remotis, clavmn /br- 
mcmtihus. Caput elongatum, eollo crasso. Tkoraa subcylindricus 
basi apiceque truncatus. Elytra ohlongai abdomen tegentia, 

Minurus testaceiis, Wat, Testacens, ocuUsnigris capite thoraceque 
punctatis, ehjtris profuntTe yunctato-striatis. Long. corp. lin. 
—Hah. Chiloe. 

Metopon, Wat. Rostrum elongatum ad apicem subdilatatum, 
Antennce tenues ad basin rostri inserted, ll -articulate r articuHs 
hasalibus submqualibus, irihus ultimis clavam subsoUdam formmi- 
tibus. Caput latum pone oculos paulih elongatum. Ociili later ales 
rotuniaii promhiulL Thorax transve7\susj basi apiceque trmicatis. 
Elytra oUongo-ovata, humeris stihrectangulis. 

Metopon siituralis, Wat. M. testaceus, punctatus, scutello nigro, 
elytris ad suturam nigricantibiis. Long. corp. iin. li.- — liab. 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Descriptions of a new species of Parastasia. By J. O. Westwmod, 
F.L.S. 

Parastasia rufo-picta, W. Nigra nitida ietvuisshm punctata, fascid 
irregulari ad basin singuli elytri, antice hirmnosa, et posiude m 
medio late emarginaia, yygidio ptceo, opaco. Long. corp. iin. 1 L 
— Hab. Sylhet, East India. Mus. D. Parry. 

Notice of a hitherto unobserved character distinguishing the sexes 
in certain Cetoniidee, consisting of a strong spine at the extremity of 
the lower lobe of the maxillae in the females. By J, 0. Westwood, 
F.L.S. (since published in the ‘ Annals of Natural History’). 

January 3rd, 1842. — W. W. Saunders, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following memoirs were read : — 

On Aporoeera, a new genus of Coleoptera allied to Chjihra, from 
New Holland. By W. W. Saunders, Esq. 

Aposoceea, S, Ante^ine two-thirds of the length of the body, 11- 
jointed, the 3rd and following joints snbtriangular, broad and fat- 
tened, the 5th being somewhat the largest and broadest. Thorax 
gibbous in front, as broad as the elytra. Body cylindrical. 
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Ap. bicolor, S» Head reil-hroivn ; antenncc black; thorax smooth, 
shmmg, deep reddisJi-broion, toith a transverse furrow. Scutellum 
and elytra black skmlng green, deeply and coarsely punctured in 
regular str'm, each elytron with a defiexed lateral humeral lobe ; 
legs reddish-brown, with the tips of the femora and tibiw, and the 
tarsi black. Lengtii ^ inch. — Hab. New South Wales. Mus. 
Hope. 

Ap. apicalis, S. Head red-brown ; antennae rather shorter a7idmore 
slender than in the pt'eceding. Thorax red-brown, as broad as 
the elytra, with a wide t^'ansverse furroiv. Scutelhm and elytra 
red-brown, the latter deeply and coarsely punctured in regular 
strim, ivith the apex black ; each elytron with a defiexed lateral 
hmneral lobe. Legs red-brown, with the tips of the femora and 
tihicB, and the tarsi black. Length ^ inch. — Hab. New South 
Wales. Mus. Hope. 

Some account of the natural history of a fossorial hymenopterous 
insect from Port Lincoln, South Australia. By J. O. Westwood, 
RL.S. 

The insect in question is a new species belonging to the Pompi- 
Udm, and apparently to that division of Pompilus allied to slporus in 
the large size of the collar. 

P. audax, W. P, ater, puhescens, prothorace magno, quadrato, 
antemiis alhis, tibiis tarsisque fusco-albidis . Long. corp. iin. 

Specimens of this insect in the pupa state (almost fully developed) 
were found in the cells, each of which was about an inch long and 
half an inch in diameter j several of these cells were attached to- 
gether, and seemed formed of a succession of short transverse layers 
of a shining material ■which had dried into rounded or elongated 
nodules. It appeared evident that these nests had not been enclosed 
in a burrow, but w’ere external, the materials having been brought 
from a distance ; thus differing from the habits of the majority of the 
family. In one of the cells, the remains of a very large spider, which 
had evidently served as the food of the enclosed larva, ivere found. 

Mr. Nevq}ort communicated extracts from various letters which 
he had received from Mr. Wlieekes, of Sandwich, detailing a series 
of galvanic experiments whereby he had obtained specimens of Aca- 
nis hystrix (or A. Crossu) from mineral solutions acted upon by vol- 
taic currents, in the same manner as Mr. Crosse had obtained the same 
insect. In this case distilled water had been used, the mineral had 
been previously submitted to a wdiite heat, and the apparatus had 
been insulated by being placed in mercury ; notwithstanding which 
a number of the Acari had been produced, Mr. J. E. Gray stated 
that Mr, Children had also instituted a series of experiments at the 
British Museum precisely similar to those of Mr. Crosse, without 
obtaining a single Acarus. 

February 7th. — W. W. Saunders, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited two extremely rare British Noctuida' 
from the collection' of Mr. T. Reeves, Jua., of Carlisle'; namely, 
Ayr oils emerea, a beautiful variety, with the 'ground eolour of the 
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fore wings of a more fulvous brown hue than in Mr. Curtis's figure, 
tlie base darker, and the bar across the middle of the wing dark 
brown, t'"'.e hind wings with a slight fascia running across them en- 
tirely \ and Graplii^pJiora depuncta, a species which had been hitherto 
doubtful as British. 

The following memoirs were read ; — - 

Descriptions of two new Coleopterous genera allied to Qjptocepha- 
lus, from New Holland. By W. W. Saunders, Esq. 

Mitocera, S. Antennce -J- as long again as the body, filiform^ 2nd 
joint small, and 5th vei'y long, equal, Ath half as long as the 
3rd. Eyes renifonn. Head vertical ; thorax siihqnadr ate ; body 
subelongate, flattened, 

Mitocera viriclipennis, S. Head light 7*ed~brotvn, with the croton 
and anteniKB black, E^'othorax red-brottm, tviih slightly I'aised 
latet'al margins, coarsely punctured, Scutellum and elytra dark 
shining bhe-gt'een, mid irregularly punctured ; apical margins 
I'ed-hroiun, Legs black; femora red-‘brown. Length inch. 
— Hab, Swan River. Mus. Hope. 

Dicenofsis, S. Body short, robust, cylindiical. Antenne short, 
not half the length of the body, subclavate, Zrd, 4:th, and 5th joints 
slender and long, the remainder short, forming a kind of length- 
ened club. Head veidical; eyes reniform. Thorax rounded in 
front, very convex, 

Dicenopsis hsematodes, S. Shining h^ownisE^'ed, deeply and 
coarsely punctured ; clava of antennic black-brown ; legs hrownish- 
red, apex of tibice and the tarsi black. Length inch. — Hab. 

New Holland and Van Diemen's Land. Mus. Hope and West- 
wood. 

Descriptions of some new Longicorn and Rhynckophorous Beetles 
from the Philippine Islands. By G. R. Waterhouse, Esq, 

Dollops (Waterh.) geometrica, Wat. D, splendidl viridi-ceneus, 
capite lineis tribus; thorace lineis marginalihus et suprd tribus 
(und abbreviate!) notato ; elytris lineis duabus transversis mediis ; 
aredque ti'ansversd basali irregulari; alterdque triangulari apicali 
lineis circumdatis, his lineis albo-squamosis. Long. corp. lin. 6'|. 

Pachyrhynchus rufo-punctatus, Wat. P, niger, brevis, capite 
maculis tribus, thorace maculis duabus discoidalibus mactddque 
md ad utrumque marginem ; elytris guttis 22 rufo-squamosis or- 
natis. Long, corp. lin, 8^. Nearly allied to F. venustus, 

Pachyrhynchus elegans, Wat. P. splendide cupreus, capite m-aculis 
3, thorace 2 discoidalibus, undque ad ulrumque marginem; elytris 
maculis 10 magnis subocellatis pallidk viridi-squamosis. 

Pachyiiiynchus latifasciatus, Wat. P. splendide wneus, thorace 
fascia transversd, elytris fasciis 2 (m medio inierruptis) macu- 
Usque 3 apicalihus viridi-squamosis. Long. corp. lin. 6. 

Pachyrhynchus concinnus, Wat. P. ater, elytris punctato-siriatis ; 
thorace medio lined iransversd linectque longitudinali postied ; 
elytris lined trmsversd centrali, lineis duabus iongitudmalibus, 
et lined marginali ; Ms lineis pallide viridibm. Long. corp. lin. 
6. Resembles F. ehloroUneatus, 
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Description of a new British genus of Apterous insect. By J, O. 
Westwood, FX.S., 

The insect described in this paper had been already brought before 
the Society, (see Journal of Proceedings, November 2nd, 1840) 
when it was regarded by Mr. Westwood as an undeveloped Myria- 
podous insect The researches of Mr. Newport upon the develop- 
ment of the Myriapoda, subsequently published, having shown the in- 
correctness of this opinion, Mr. Westwood refers the insect to the 
order Thysanwra^ (from all of which it differs geneiically) under the 
name of 

Campodba, W. Corpus elongatum parallelum, depressmn, moMius«' 
cuimn aptermn IS-annuIatum. Caput ohovatmyihoi'izontale. An- 
tennm 2 ehngat(se muUiarticulai^s, suhmoniliformes^ Os inferum 
mandibulis minutis plants latis A-^dentatis. Prothoraw brevis, 
meso- et metathorax majores eequales. Pedes 6, elongati, cursoriL 
Abdomen segmentis subtus ntringue appendiculo minuto apieeque 
setis duahis elongatis setosis mstructnm, 

Campodea staphylinus, W. Alba, niollissima, agilis, antemis arti-^ 
cults ultra 20 instructis. Long. corp. lin. 2|. Inhabits damp 
garden earth. Hammersmith, October 2, 1840. July 12, 1842. 

Catalogue of the entomological collections, with notes on the 
habits of the species found in Chusan and the adjacent parts. By 
Dr. Cantor. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

July I, 1842. — J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Numerous donations of plants, specimens of woods, &c., were an- 
nounced, many of them purchased at the sale of the botanical mu- 
seum of the late A. B. Lambert, Esq., and presented by some of the 
members. Mr. Arthur Henfrey (Curator) presented a monstrous 
specimen of Scrophularia aquatica, found by him on SOtli June last 
on an island in the Thames above Teddington. The plant was about 
three feet high, having a Hat riband-like stem, rather more than 
half an inch broad and scarcely an eighth thick. The Hower-stalks 
grew chiefly out of the flat surfaces, nearly perpendicular to them, 
a very few only being at the edges and not in any regular order. 
These flowering- stalks extended over about eighteen inches of the 
stem, being about forty in number, exclusive of a very dense cluster 
at the summit of tbe plant. The flowers all appeared perfect, and 
tlie peculiarity of growth seemed to have resulted from a natural 
grafting of two plants, 

Mr. T, Sansom (Librarian) exhibited a monstrous specimen of 
Cymghssum omphaiotes (Linn.), in which three peduncles were 
united longitudinally from the base to the extremity, terminated by 
tmo calyces ; the Jirst being 6-partite, bearing a corolla of six seg- 
ments, Jive stamens, one pistil, and four seeds. The second 9-partite, 
formed from the uniting of two calyces respectively 4- and 5-partite, 
bearing two distinct petals placed side by side, each 5-Iobed, and 
each with five stamens,* and 'each containing one pistil and a set of 
four seeds. 
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Mr, Sansom also exhibited a specimen of Galeohdolon lutMim 
(Smith), in which the terminal petal was salver- shaped, 54ohed, 
stamens four. 

A paper was read from Mr. T. Sansom, being Notes of the First 
Excursion of the Members of the Society into Kent in June last; 
containing the habitatS' of the rarer species of flowering plants, and 
also notes on the most interesting specimens collected.” 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 5, 1841. — The Committee, consisting of Dr. Horner, Mr, 
Wetherill, and Dr. Goddard, to whom Dr. Harlan’s paper, entitled, 
“ Description of the Bones of a Fossil Animal of the Order Eden- 
tata,” was referred at the last meeting, made a report recommend- 
ing its publication in the Transactions, which was ordered accord- 
ingly. 

These bones form part of the extensive collection of fossils re- 
cently exhibited in Piiiladeipliia by Mr. A. Koch, by vdioin they 
were obtained in Benton County, Missouri. 

Among them, more or less perfectly preserved, are two ossa hu- 
meri, two tibise., two portions of the radius, two of the clavicle, parts 
of several ribs, twelve vertebrae, a cubitus, twenty-four teeth, eight 
of them ill their sockets, two fragments of a lower jaw, with two 
and three teeth in situ, two fragments of the upper jaw, flve ungueal 
phalanges, the sternum of four articulated pieces, and a part of the 
ilium and sacrum. 

These specimens apparently belonged to three individuals of the 
same species. They were found, with portions of a mastodon, in 
company with numerous tropical vegetable remains. They are fri- 
able and light, not petrifled, but destitute of animal matter. 

The teeth are very similar in structure to those of the Megalomjx, 
though the pieces of the lower jaw are stouter : the jaws may have 
contained six or seven teeth on each side. 

The largest os humeri is twenty inches long and fourteen in dia- 
meter ; it is of a massive structure, and deeply grooved by the mus- 
cular attachments. In place of a foramen, as in the humerus of the 
Megalonyx, the exterior surface, near the elbow joint, has a deep 
groove, for the origin of the flexor muscles. The condyles are of 
great breadth, as in the Megatherium, The inferior articulating sur- 
face consists of two facets, one exterior and convex, the other de- 
scribed by Dr. Harlan as concavo-convex, admitting a gingiymous 
and rocking motion. 

The cubitus or ulna is a short and strong bone, ivitli strong marks 
of muscular attachments : this was part of an animal of less size than 
that to which the large humerus belonged. A peculiarity of this bone 
consists in the position of its superior articulating surface, which is 
nearly in the middle of its shaft ; the olecranon proceSwS being very 
long, and extending upwards. The lower articulating surface was 
articulated with tlie carpal hones, as well us the jtidius. 'The total 
length of this hone is sixteen inches. 
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There are four claws, or phal^angeal bones of the' fore-foot of a 
small- sized individual: in general form these l)oncs approach nearest 
to those of the Orycteropus. 

There are tw^o tibias belonging to different individuals of different 
sizes : one is ten inches five-tenths in length, the other ten inches. 
This is a short, thick and strong bone. Its upper articulating sur- 
face is nearly a circular concave disc. Its lower anterior extremity 
is marked by a peculiar deep ovoid depi*ession or hollow, for the 
reception of a corresponding hemisphere, projecting upwards from 
the astragalus, forming together a sti'uctui’e of joint altogether 
unique. The motions of the ankle joint were rotatory, but the arti- 
culating surface of the lower aspect of the astragalus tidmitted of 
ginglymous motion with the os calcis. 

The clavicle and ribs, portions of which only exist, are not distin- 
guished by any remarkable characters ; but the foramen for the pas- 
sage of the spinal marrow, in the vertebrae, is exceedingly small, an 
unaccountable feature in a skeleton, w^hich in all other respects de- 
monstrates g2’eat physical strength as one of its most remarkable 
characteristics. 

The portion of sternum belonged most probably to the largest of 
the three individuals ; the animal being apparently less than the 
MegatJierimn, and larger than the Meg(ilQ 7 iyi\ 

Dr, Harlan proposes to name this animal Orycterotlierium Mis- 
sotirienseJ* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LYMPH-GLOBULES OF BIRDS. 

It is well knowm that the blood of vertebrate animals contains, be- 
sides the red discs, a few’- pale globules, which have commonly been 
regarded as those of lymph. But in birds I have found that the ma- 
jority of the globules of the juice of the lymphatic glands are rather 
smaller than the pale globules of the blood, and the same fact is 
observable in mammals ; yet the descriptions since Hewson's time of 
the lymph-globules of birds have always been drawn from the pale 
globules of their blood. 

This distinguished man states that the particles of the fiuid of the 
lymphatic glands of birds are oval, like the nuclei of their blood-cor- 
puscles, la the ^Phil. Mag." for February 1840, I described the 
lymph- globules of the Napu Musk Deer as hardly differing from those 
of Man, although the blood-discs of this little ruminant, as I had dis- 
covered and described in November 1839, are the smallest yet known 
and although the Camelidm have oval blood-discs, I found that the 
globules in the juice of the thymus and of the lymphatic glands, and 
of the pus of these animals, had the usual circular figure and nearly 
the same size as the corresponding globules of other Mammalia. [See 
Med. Chir. Trans, vol. xxiii.] It was to be expected, therefore, that 
the lymph-globules of birds would have a similar form ; and such is 
the case, _ as I have lately ascertained. In a few instances from one 
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to five of tlie globules were enclosed with granular matter in a cell* 
The following table exhibits, in fractions of an English inch, the 
average size of the lymph-globules of birds. For the numerous 
measurements from which these averages are deduced, the original 
observations may be referred to. 

Columba Livia, Briss j-gVi; 

Turdus musicus, Linn ^xjq 

Gallus domesticus, Briss j^Vt 

Strix dammea, Lmn 


Ardea cinerea. Lath, StW 

Corvus frugilegus, Linn joVj 

monedula, Linn juW 


f Pica, Linn, 

1 Pale globules of the blood of the same . . 

Fringilla Chloris, Tm 

domestica, Lmn 

Emheriza Citrinella, Linn 


L.™ 

0 0 1 

1 


Sturnus vulgaris, Linn 

Garrulus glandarius, Flem . 

The difference in size between the white globules of the blood and 
the tymph- globules is considerable, as shown, for example, in the 
magpie (Corvus Pica) ; but the magnitude of the lymph-globules does 
not differ much in different birds, although these globules are gene- 
rally slightly smaller than those of Mammalia. — Mr. Gulliver's Con-^ 
tributions to Minute Anatomy^ London and Edinb. Philos. Magazine 
for June 1842. 


SCAltABUS CASTANEtJS. 


To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 

Gentlemen, — In my paper entitled ‘ Monograph of the Genus 
Scarabus/ a small group of pectinibranchiate mollusks, published in 
No. 57 of your Journal, I noted, especially in speaking of the 
Ims cmtaneus of Lesson, that it was the only species I had not faith- 
fully identified. I registered it as a species, relying solely upon a 
figure under that name in the * Zoologie de la Coquille’ ; it appeared 
to me so characteristic and distinct from any other. It is therefore 
pleasing to me to be able to announce that I have lately discovered 
two UE(|,uestionabIe specimens of it in a collection of shells lately 
made by Richard Brinsley Hinds, Esq. in New Ireland, a rich and 
very remote portion of the globe, from whence we may yet expect 
much that is valuable and new. 

This interesting series of shells was collected during a voyage of 
more than seven years in company with Lieut. Capt. Belcher, a gen- 
tleman wel known in the conchological world for his zeal and great 
practical ability in knowing exactly how and where to dredge for 
good shells. 

It would perhaps be considered premature to speculate upon what 
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shells may have been brongiit home by Capt. Belcher himself; it is 
a satisfaction, however, to know that they are in good hands, and we 
only hope that the zoology of his expedition will be published in a 
style of elaborate illustration, equal to the * Voyage de la Coquille^ of 
Lesson, the ‘ Voyage de TAstrolabe’ of Quoy and Gaimard, or the 
"Voyage dans TAmdrique Mdridionale’ of D’Orbigny. We are 
sadly behind our continental neighbours in this respect, and one can 
scaixely wonder at the very low ebb of conchological science in this 
country. If the labours of Mr. Cuming had been made the source 
of a national undertaking, what a glorious and important work 
would have been the result, — a light for all nations and a credit to 
our country in particular! 

Yours, &c., 

August 20, 1842. Lovell Reeve. 

AECTIC TERN. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, — I observe in the last number of the ' Annals of 
Natural History," that Mr. Strickland reverts to the subject of the 
Arctic Tern, hut as I do not doubt the correctness of that gentle- 
man"s observations as to the species he examined, further reply is un- 
necessary. 

As a knowledge of the habits of animals is as essential to the 
naturalist as it is to be acquainted with their forms, my object in 
first addressing you on the subject was to correct what appeared to 
me to be an error as to the birds in question being on their way to 
the ** northern regions/* Though, no doubt, many of them do pene- 
trate to the higher northern latitudes during the warmer months, yet 
as the tern in question appeared inland so exactly at the time when 
they usually take up their summer quarters, the true inference to be 
deduced therefrom seemed to be, that they were prevented reaching 
their accustomed haunts around our own shores by the strong gales 
which prevailed at the time. 

It is not very easy at all times to distinguish between the B* arctica 
and S. MrundOi for some of the points relied on by ornithologists as 
specific may be sometimes observed in birds of the same flock, and 
may perhaps depend on age or sexual diiFerence. The birds of the 
season are easily distinguished from the old ones by their gray heads, 
the black feathers never appearing till the birds are in full summer 
plumage, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

T. Austin. 

GALIUM CRUCIATUM, 

From a paragraph in the last number of the ‘Annais/ voL ix. 
p. 519, it would appear that in consequence of the Galium cruciatum 
not being noticed in the * Flora Hibernica,* it has hitherto been un- 
known as a native of Ireland;' yet K*Bogh, who published in 1735, 
describes the plant under the English name ‘ Crosswort/ so minutely 
as not to admit of any mistake. Harris, who partially investigated 
the botany of the county of Down in 1743, enumerates the plant In 
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liis catalogue, and gives the identical habitat where Br. Hodges found 
it, and where I have annually for many years observed it growing. 
Belfast, Aug, 13, 1842. Francis Wiiitla, 

On a new species (^‘Lagomys inhabiting Nepal. By B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., ilesident at the Court of 

Two fine specimens, male and female, lately received from Go- 
saintliaii, enable me to add the genus Lagomys to the Catalogue of 
Nepalese Mammals ; and it may be remarked as characteristic of the 
enormous and sudden inequalities of elevation proper to this king» 
dorn, that the tropical genus Rhizomys, and the arctic genus Lagomys^ 
have been taken within forty miles of each other. 

The specimens of the latter genus just procured by me were shot 
by my hunters on the margin of the sacred lake whence the Trisal 
Ganga River issues, and close to the verge of perpetual congelation. 
There were but a pair, of which both wmre obtained, as they moved 
about in the vicinity of the small natural cavity or rocky fissure that 
formed their abode. Their stomachs wmre full of fresh vegetable 
matter, like the contents of a hare’s belly ; nor was there near their 
abode any evidence of the hoarding propensities of the genus, or of 
a habit of digging for food. The height of the summer being the 
season at which the animals were taken, may explain the former cir- 
cumstance however, but not the latter ; and though it is said that these 
rat-hares dig for their food occasionally, I fancy this must be a mistake. 

My species appears to be nearly allied to Roy Hi, and possibly may 
be identical, but 1 think not. The male of the pair is seven inches 
long from snout to vent, and the female half an inch less. The ge- 
neral appearance of the species is that of a guinea-pig, but the na- 
tives of India, who know no such animal, liken it to a rat ; and as 
its Leporine teeth and soles (of the feet) are not obtrusive signs, the 
association of it to the Murine race seems natural enough. Its ge- 
neral likeness, for instance, to the Rhizomys, or bamboo rat, is very 
noticeable, particularly as the latter is apt to hide its tail. But a 
nice observer will at once mark the greater su|.)erior massiveness of 
the head in Rhizomys, together with the smaller eyes and ears, and 
will not be slow to refer these peculiarities to the highly fossoriai 
habits of that genus. 

Our present subject, which we shall name provisionally “ Nepa- 
lemkr has a moderate hare-like head, but ears quite similar to those 
of the common rat, with the exception of that small internal process 
near the conch, which seems proper to the Lagomides. I’he ear is 
rather less than - half the length of the head, is truncated, rounded, 
and nearly nude, except on the anterior and inciiiwed edge of the 
helix, Vi^here very short hairs are pretty closely set. The upper and 
outer pair of front teeth have a very deep longitudinal groove, so as 
to look like four instead of two ; but neither these nor the inferior 
.pair are at all remarkable for size or strength, offering in dhis respect 

* This and the following notice are taken from the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No, 35. 
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a strong contrast to Rliizomys, llie inner pair of upper tectli are 
palpable, but minute. The whiskers are long and firm, reaching to 
the slioiilders; the lips and the muzzle entirely furred; the eyes 
medied ; the body full and cylindric ; no vestige of tail ; the limbs 
short, but fine, and of nearly equal length and strength before and 
behind ; pentadactylous before, tetradactylous behind ; the nails 
acute ; the soles fully clad, except the termino- digital balls, and a 
tiny carpal pad placed a little beliind the elevated thumb. The last- 
named are the sole parts of the whole body which are denuded of 
fur. The fur of the animal is Leporine in the general character, but 
softer and more silky. It is of one sort, about an inch long, and of 
uniform structure throughout each pile, or hardly perceptible, harsher 
in its apical portion. On the head and limbs the fur is shorter, more 
adpressed, and less silky. The general colour internally is blue- 
black, but externally is deep bay from the snout to the mid-body, 
and black freckled with paler rufous thence to the vent. Below 
the chin and belly are pale bay, and the limbs are the same. There 
is a pale spot, or tuft rather, at the outer base of each ear, and the 
iiiiistacliio is half dark and half light. 

The following specific character may, for the present, indicate the 
animal : — 

Lag. Ncp. with broad, rounded, nudish ears, nearly half the length 
of the head ; soles nude on the termino- digital balls only, and soft 
equable fur, which is dark bay from the snout to waist, and ru- 
fescently freckled black thence to the vent ; below and the limbs 
paler bay ; snout to vent 7 inches ; head 2 ; ears ; palm (with 
nail) planta (with nail) 1^; female similar, smaller, 6| from 
snout to vent. Habitat, Himalaya of Nepal. 

Notice of a mm form of the Glaucopinm, or Rasorial Crows ^ inhabit- 
ing the Northern region of Nepal, By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 
Amongst the very numerous forms presented by the 850 species 
of birds already known to me as inhabitants of Nepal, there is one 
which I believe to be still new to science, and to belong to a group, 
of the occurrence of which, either in these mountains or in the plains 
at their base, I know of no other instance, save that of the ubiquitous 
tree-magpies. 

The group alluded to is the Glaucopin, or finch-hilled crows of 
Swainson ; and the single species I am acquainted with tenants ex- 
clusively the immediate neighbourhood of the perpetual snows. 

In the lower and central regions our bird appears to be represented 

^ One of the most remarkable of these is the Coeboa of Nepal, and which 
was cbaracterized by me under that name in the Journal for June 1836. 
The expert naturalist w^ould immediately perceive what my inexperience 
then noted not, viz. that tins is a typical anipeiine form, requiring' to be 
placed between J^mpelis and Cmmarkgnchus^ though Swainson asserts' that 
the group is exclusively American. 

To this genus we have since given the classic name of Frosorirda, In 
the same number of tlie Journal is the description of another rarity, first 
discovered and described, therein, and whicb Swainson lias since called Ngc- 
tiornis. It is our Biicla, kodie NapophiluSf a fovest-baunting bee-eaten 
Mr. Swainson ’s name must merge in ours. 
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by the Timaim and Crateropi, to both of which, and especially to the 
former, it bears in much of its structure the same close resemblance 
that it does also in its manners ; for all these birds alike have lax 
feeble plumage, short rounded wings, longish, broad, frail, subgra- 
dated tails, and very large, yet not typically, terrestrial feet, though 
the habits are essentially terrene and rasorial. But whereas the 
Timalm and Crateropi have a more or less meruline bill, slender, and 
provided with membraned and open nares, the present birds, which 
we shall denominate generically Conostoma, have the massive bill and 
simple concealed nares of the magpies. The bill of the CrypsiriifKB 
ml Bendrocittm, or tree-magpies in particular, has much resemblance 
to that of the Conosto^n^, owing to the clear arcuation of its whole 
commissure, and to the perfect entireness of its tip. There are dif- 
ferences, however, between the two even in the bills, inasmuch as 
that of Conostoma is more compressed, wdth sides less tumid yet 
broader ridges ; while in Crypsirin^s the othe?' members, such as the 
long gradated tail, short tarsi, and considerably pointed wings, indi- 
cate habits less terrestrial than those of our bird. Conostoma is 
clearly a typical example of the Glaucopincs of Swainson, and its na- 
tural position would seem to he between Glaucopis and Crypsirine. 
In manners the present species is a shy forester, adhering to the 
wilds, and tenanting the skirts of forests wdiere brush- wood as well 
as trees abound. Five or six birds are usually found together, chat- 
tering, hopping and scraping on the ground, and resorting to the 
trees and shrubs chiefly for shelter. Their food is principally insects 
of the soft and imperfect kind in summer ; but in winter they doubt- 
less take some vegetable food. Their essential form may be charac- 
terized thus ; — 

Bill short, strong, conico-compressed, with broad rounded ridges 
and vertical sides ; the culmen and commissure entirely arched ; the 
tips equal, obtuse, and entire. Nostrils circular, unfossed, furnished 
with a membranous raised edge all round, and concealed by incum- 
bent setaceous plumuii. Rictus provided with a close series of short 
bristles. Wings short, feeble, almost entirely rounded ; the 6th, 7th 
and 8th quills usually equal and longest. Tail slightly elongated, 
rounded, consisting of twelve broad simple plumes. Feet very large 
and strong, yet not typically ambulatory. Tarsi elevate, nearly or 
quite smooth, exceeding much the centrd toe and nail. Toes me- 
dial, unequal; fores basally connected, and outer lateral considerably 
longer than the inner. Hind-toe large, depressed, exceeding the 
outer fore, and with its large nail reaching to the middle of the cen- 
tral toe and nail. Nails simple, large, scarcely so acute or so curved 
as in Crypsirinm. 

Habitat, the northern region close to the perpetual snows. 

Type, Conostoma CEmodks, Nob. new. 

Spec, Char, — Comstoma with head, neck and body above dull olive- 
brown, clearest on the secondary alars ; below paler, and passing 
into sordid slaty blue, which forms everywhere the interior colour 
of the plumage. Iris brownish. Bill dull orange. Legs slaty gray. 
Sexes alike. Bill to tail 11§ inches ; bill | ; tail 4| ; tarsus 
Central toe and nail l-j%; hind- toe and nail Weight oz. 
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Mr. Henry Denny, the author of the valuable work on British 
Amplura noticed in our last number, is desirous of being assisted in 
his further investigation of the subject, by being furnished with spe» 
cimens of foreign Lice. He is also anxious to obtain specimens of 
Intestinal Worms, as he is collecting materials for a Manual of Bri- 
tish Entozoa. In a note which we have received from him he re- 
marks *. — “ If persons possessing specimens of any of these animals 
obtained from British fishes, quadrupeds or birds, &c., would send 
me word what they had, I should know whether it would be neces- 
sary to forward them for drawing. They can be easily sent by 
letter ; and it is not from recent' birds, &c. alone that they are to be 
procured, but upon skins sent from abroad ; they may frequently be 
obtained, sticking to the feathers either under the wings or at the 
base of the beak : any of these, I need scarce say, would be of great 
service to me ; each, however, must have the name of the hird^ See. 
put upon the pili-box or scrap of paper in which they are placed/^ 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY 1842. 

Chiswick. — July 1 . Heavy rain : fine. 2, S. Very fine. 4. Densely overcasL 
5. Dry and windy : showery : clear and fine. 6. Very fine. 7. Overcast : rain. 
8. Cloudy: heavy rain at night. 9 — 11. Fine. 12 — 14. Cloudy and fine. 
15. Fine: dry haze. 16, Dry and clear. 17. Slight haze. 18, Sultry, 19. 
Slight rain. 20. Fine : showery. 21. Densely overcast. 22, 23. Very fine, 
24. Cloudless and hot, 25, 26. Very fine. 27, Slight rain in the morning ; 
lightly overcast and fine. 28. Thunder-storm early in the morning, most .violent 
between five and six a.m. : sultry ; cloudy and fine, 29. Densely clouded ; clear 
at night. SO. Cloudy : fine. SI. Cloudy and fine r clear at night. 

Boston. — July L Rain : rain early a.m. 2. Fine: stormy, with rain, thunder 
and lightning p.m. S. Fine : rain p.m. 4. Cloudy. 5. Stormy. 6. Windy. 
7. Fine. 8. Fine : rain p.m. 9 — 12, Fine. 13. Cloudy : three o’clock ther- 
mometer 76°. 14 — 16. Fine. 17. Cloudy. 18. Fine. 19. Cloudy. 20, 21. 
Cloudy : rain early a.m. 22. Cloudy : rain p.m. 23. Cloudy. 24. Fine : twelve 
o’clock thermorneter 78°, 25. Cloudy. 26. Fine, 27. Fine: rain p.m. 

28. Fine. 29. Cloudy: rain early a.m. SO. Windy. 31. Cloudy. 

Sandwich Ma?tsef OrA'wey.— July I, 2. Cloudy. S. Cloudy : clear. 4, Cloudy : 
rain, 5. Cloudy : showers, 6. Cloudy. 7. Clear: cloudy. 8. Rain; fine. 9. Bright; 
drops. 10. Bright, il. Cloudy : rain. 12. Bright and warm, 33. Damp: 
showers. 14. Showers. 15. Cloudy : drizzle. 16. Clear. 17. Clear: cloudy, 
18. Bright: cloudy. 19. Clear: cloudy. 20. Clear: fog, 21 — 23. Cloudy. 
24. Cloudy ; damp. 25. Cloudy. 26, 27. Bright. 28. Showers, 29. Cloudy. 
30, 31. Cloudy ; damp. 

Appkgartk Jlfuuse, itmt/Hes-s/izre.-— July 1. Showers. 2. Wet nearly all day. 
3,4. Showery, 5. Rain and wind. 6. Fair and fine. 7 — 11. Heavy showers. 
12, Fair and fine. 13. Showery. 14. Fair and fine. 15. Very fine. 16. Very 
fine: thunder. 17. Very fine, but cloudy. 18. Showers. 19 — 21. Fair and 
fine, , 22 — 24. Very fine. 25. Very fine: sultry. 26. Very fine : cloudy. 27. 
Cool and cloudy, 28^ Cool but fine. 29. Cloudy and threatening. 30, 33. 
Very fine. ^ 

Sun shone out 30 days. Rain fell 12 days. Thunder 1. 

Wind North-north-east 1 day. North-east 2 days. East 4 days. South-east 
1 day. South-south-east I day. South 4 days. South-west 1 day. West-south- 
west 2 days. West 9 days. West-north- west 1 day. North-west 3 days. North- 
north-west 2 days. 

Calm IS days. Moderates days. Brisk 6 days. Strong breeze 3 days. Boiste- 


rous 1 day. 

Mean temperature of the month 56°*95 

Mean temperature of July 3841 54 

Mean temperature of spring-w*ater .50 



^M^eteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society^ London, by the Assistant Secretary^ Mr. Robertoii ; by Mr. Thompson 
at the Garden of the Horticidtural Society at Chiswick, near London% %Mr,VeaII, Boston,* by W» Dunbar, at App^^agarth Alanse^ 

DiTMrKiEs-sHiEEi and by the Kev, C. Clouston, at Sandioicli Aianse, Orkney, 
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XIII. — Desa'iptions of new Shells. ByRiciiAED Brinsley 
Hinds, Esq., Surgeon R.N. 

[With a Plate.] 

Psmnmohia decora. Testa oblonga, tenui, cmnamomeo-brunnea ; striis 
concentricis ; valva dextra planiuscula, sinistraVentricosa ; paliide 
violacea radiata ; intus violacea, PL VL %. 1 . 

Long. line. 1*9, lat. unc. 2*8. 

Hab, San Diego, California. 

This is a shell with a fine cimiamon-hrown epidermis^ and 
four pale violet rays showing through* One of these tra- 
verses nearly the centre of the valve^ and the other' three are 
clustered towards the slope on its posterior margin. The right 
valve is nearly plane, but the other is somewhat veiitricose. 

1. Cyrem ohesa. Testa ovata, turgida, fiavo-virente, transversim stri- 
ata ; natibus integris j dentibus lateralibus serrulatis ; latere an- 
tico convexo acuto ; intus paliide violacea. 

Long. unc. 1*9, lat. unc. 2*5. 

Hah, Rivers, Feejee Islands. 

The umbones of this shell are so perfect as to be nearly en- 
tire, and only sufficiently erose to bear out one of the features 
which forms a portion of the character of the genus. Towards 
the slope the epidermis is thrown into several small angular 
waves, and is everywhere of a fine yellowish green colour. 

2. Cyrem tenehrosa. Testa ovata, fusco-virente, transversim striata; 
natibus vaide erosis, dentibus lateralibus serrulatis ; latere antico 
rectiusculo ; intus violacea. 

Long, unc, 1*8, lat. unc. 2*4, 

Hah, Rivers, Feejee Islands. 

Both these species are from the same locality, and were for 
some time placed together in my collection, but a very slight 
examination is sufficient to^ establish their distinctness. This 
is a flatter shell, of a darker colour, with some disposition to 
send an angle from the umbones, which again are much erose. 
Within, on the broad extremity of the valves and towards the 
hinge, it is of a deep violet colour, 

Ann, Maff, N* Hist, VoI,x* G 
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Neritina Armstrongkim. Testa s^bgiobosa, striata^ iiigi'a^ aiirco- 
giittata ; anfractu tiltiaio spiiiis coronato ; apice eroso ; labio in- 
terao niiico clente obtuso Biunito ; apcrtura CBcrulescente* PL Vi. 

2 . 

Hah. Streams, Marquesas Islands. 

This pretty species I have much pleasure in naming after 
my esteemed friend Dr. Armstrongj the Deputy Inspector of 
the Naval Hospital at Plymouth. The spines are much in the 
same state as in N. brevispinosa^ and the exterior is covered 
with a number of small spots of a golden colour. ^ I never saw 
it ill any other group of the Pacific Islands^ so that it is most 
probably confined to the Marquesas^ wliicli generally have 
very little of novelty either for the botanist or zoologist. 
Patella insessa. Testa conica, ovali, fusca, teniie transversim striata, 
iiitus alba ; apice maculis albis ornato, Plate VI. fig. 3. 

Hub, On sea-weed, San Diego, California. 

^ A small horny browm shelh remarkable for the white mark- 
ings on the apex^ usually tliree^ but sometimes four in nmn- 
ber^ the central being rather the larger. It was ahvays found 
imbedded in the fronds of a Laminaria^ which it was' often 
necessary to cut with a knife before the shell could be libe- 
rated. 

PatelloMa depicta. Testa minima, lineari, diapliana, alba, liiieis nifis 
apice radiaiitibus ; lateribus compressis ; longa qiiadruplo quoad 
longitudiiiem, PL VL fig. 4, 

Pfo?. On sca-weed, San Diego, California. 

This is a small delicate shell, wdiite, with irregular brown 
rays diverging from the apex, about eight in numl}er on each 
side, sometimes disposed to fork ; clouded with a dark spot 
anteriorly ; and the sides much compressed, so as to make 
the shell four times longer than broad. My largest specimen 
is only four-tenths of an inch long. They were found abiui- 
clant on the surface of Zosienu The British Museum, Messrs. 
Cuming, S« Hanley, and Lovell Reeve have specimens from 
me, wiiicii I mention that they may at once identify them. 

In some respects a similar shell has been described by Con- 
rad from the coast of Massachussetts, under the name of P«- 
ielltt alveim^ in the ^ Journ. Acad. Nat. Sciences/ voi vi. p. 207. 
t.ll. £ 20 ; and as Patelloida edvens by Coutlioiiy in the Boston 
^ Joimi. Nat Hist./ vol. ii. p. 177* But this shell is only twice 
as long as broad, and is described with finely radiating strim/'’ 
and some other characters not found in our shell. 

Semthm polled. Testa ovata, compressa, fusco-castanea, longitudi- 
naliter valde striata; striis subarcuatis; anfractu ultimo confuse 
fasciato. Pi. VI. fig. 5. 

Hah, Feejee Islands. 
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' Mr. R. B. Hindses descriptions of new SheMs. 

In sise this sliell approaches S. Lessoni^ font is distinguished 
from it by its coarsely striated surface^ and by its different 
markings. It is larger than 8, castaneus^ of a much darker 
colour^ more striated^ and further distinguished by the two 
dark yellowish bands on the upper part of the last wiiorL 
Some difference of opinion exists as to the propriety of con« 
sideling some of these shells as distinct species^ but I think 
the specimens in my possession are sufScient to remove any 
doubts on the subject. The locality of this species is the 
most eastern of the genus 5 and it may be as ■well to mention 
that 8. imhrmm and 8, castaneus are found in New Ireland^ 
and 8. Lessoni in New Guinea. 

1, Fupina aurea. Testa ovali, nitida, aurea; suturis ohsoletis; aper- 
tura infra incisa, supra emarginata et dentata ; fissura siirsum as- 
cendente, PI. iT. fig. 6. 

IM, In the soil, New Guinea. 

This and the following species belong to the section of Pu-- 
pinUy with two notches in the margin of the aperture. The 
inferior one is in all cases a notch of more or less depths but 
the upper is not correctly either notch^ fissure^, or incision. On 
tlie last whorl^ near the outer lip, is a tooth, which together' 
form a channel or sinus, and liere there is a slight degree of 
emarginatioii on the lip itself, so that at first appearance there' 
would seem to be much more of a notch than there really is. 
This is a fine golden-coloured species 5 the notch is so deep as to 
become a fissure, and takes an upward and backward direction. 

2. Fupina mitis. Testa ovali, parva, nitida, brunnea ; suturis obso- 
letis linea rubra monstratis ; apertura infra incisa, supra emargi- 
nata et dentata ; fissura recta. PL VI. fig. 7. 

Hah, In dead wood. New Ireland. 

The appearance of my specimens is different as they are 
living or dead shells ; the latter are as transparent as glass, 
but the others are of a reddish browm or even of a grayish co- 
lour. But after attentive examination I cannot doubt that 
they arc all one species. Nor is the reddish line ‘which traces 
the course of the sutures always very decided in the living 
shells, an,d in the dead the colour of it has entirely disappeared., 
The descriptive character of these t%vo species is somewhat 
similar, but wdien together they are very diflerent. This is 
much smaller, wants the fine golden colour of P. auretty and 
lias only a straight notch, for here it is no more. Mr. Cuming 
lias specimens of bothTrom me. 

Faludma semimdis^. Testa .obtuse tinrita, solidiila, cornea, lasvi ; 

* I Iiave tlioiiglit it expedient to publish descriptions of tlie above shells ; 
but they are not to be regarded as a portion of, tlie extensive collection of 
Captain Belcher^ C.B., about wMch I am now occupied, 

G2 
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Mr. J. S« Bowerbank on Moss Agates 

apice erosa; aiifractibus qxiatuor, apertux'a csernlesceiitC;, effusa* 

PLVL %. 8. 

Hab» Rio Sacramento, California. 

Distiiigiiislied from P. niiclea of Mr. Isaac Lea^ wMcli is 
from a iieigliboiiring locality^ by its somewhat smaller size^ 
bluish instead of white mouthy having one whorl less^ the 
aperture more expanded^ and being without the black line 
round the iiioutli^ whicli _5 when present^ is so good a character 
in his sliellj but whicli^ in my numerous specimens of it^ I do 
not find at all constant, and usually only to be seen in those 
better developed. 

August 1, 18‘12. 


XIV.— OfA the s])ongeoiis origin of Moss Agates and other sili- 
ceous bodies. By J. S. Bow^erbank^ Esq.^ F.G.S. 

[Concluded from p, IS.] 

In the green jaspers the organic structure of the tissue is 
often preserved in the most extraordinary manner. The whole 
of the sponges that are found in this substance that I have 
examined are referable to that division^ which I have proposed^ 
in the paper On the structure of the keratose sponges of 
commerce/^ to designate Fistularia, from the fibre being fur- 
nished with a central cavity like that seen in Spongia fistula- 
ris of Lamarck. In one case^ especially^ w^hich is represented 
by PL n. fig. by the dimensions of the fibre and of its cen- 
tral tubes^ the size of the interstices^ of the network and its 
mode of arrangement, are, as far as can be ascertained from 
the small specimen in which they are imbedded, so exactly 
similar to those of Spongia fisttdaris, PL II, fig. 6, as to render 
it exceedingly difficult to believe them not to be the remains 
of the identical species in a fossilized state. In the paper on 
the keratose sponges of commerce read before the Microsco- 
pical Society^, I have described one species of the Turkey 
sponges, and some' of the Australian ones as having their 
solid fibres surrounded by a horny sheath, in which a system 
of minute anastomosing vessels were imbedded ; and as be- 
fore stated, "we find in Spongia fistulmis the fibre furnished 
with a continuous central cavity j hut I could not detect in 
either of the tvro specimens of this sponge that 1 have had' 
the opportunity of examining any traces of a vascular sheath 
on the external surface of the fibre. The existence of the 
combination of these two interesting forms of structure in the 

Tmus. Microscopical Society of Loudon, vol. i, p. 37. pi 3, figs. 11, 12 
and 13, 
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same species remains to be demonstrated from tlie fossil spe-» 
cies found ifi tlie green jaspers of India. 

On examining a thin polished slice of one of the series of 
seventy before mentioned^ I found a portion of the structure 
ill an exceedingly fine state of preservation. The greater part 
of the tissue is composed of minute pellucid sponge-tubes^ but 
among these there are occasionally others of much larger di- 
iiiensions. The central tubular cavities in these are large and 
exceedingly distinct^ and their external surface is ftmiislied 
with a sheath or coat of a darker green than the other parts 
of the fibre^ in the manner represented in PL III. fig. seen 
with a power of sixty linear as a transparent object. This 
green coat to the fibre is evidently analogous to the vascular 
sheath^ described in my paper On the keratose sponges of 
commerce/^ as portions of a reticulated structure ; is occasion- 
ally to be indistinctly observed even with this low power ^ and 
when the same parts are examined with a power of 120 linear^ 
the presence of the reticulated structure can be proved be- 
yond a doubt to an observer conversant Vvdtii the similar tissue 
in the recent sponges i but fortunately there is one piece of 
the tissue which demonstrates its existence in the most satis- 
factory manner. In this piece^ w’-hich is represented by PL IIL 
fig, 2, as seen with a microscopic power of 120 linear^ a 
portion of the fibre has undergone a slight degree of decom- 
position sufficient to remove the horny or fleshy part of the 
sheath^ but leaving the reticulated vascular structure in a 
state of preservation almost as perfect as the similar tissues 
that occur in the recent sponges ; for the vessels are as beau- 
tifully distinct when viewed with a microscopic power of 500 
linear^ as represented in PL III. fig. 3^ as they are in the, Au- 
stralian and Meditenunean sponges. 

There are two other specimens in which the reticulated vas- 
cular coat of the sponge fibre is preserved^ for “which I am in- 
debted to my friend Mr. Chas. G. White of Poplar^ who found 
them in two fragments broken out of a diluvial flint. In this 
cascj, it is evident that the two small pieces of fibre upon which 
it iS'Seen are extraneous parts of another sponge which were 
imbedded in the one that originally gave form to the mass in 
which they were found. The vascular structure in the small- 
est piece represented by PL IIL fig. as seen with a micro- 
scopic power of 120 linear^ is very like that coating the fibre of 
one species of the sponges of commerce from the Mediter- 
ranean I it possesses the same bold and distinct character^ and^ 
like itj throws off short branches, which terminate abruptly in 
cmcai but in the second piece, represented by PL IIL fig. 5, 
the character varies somewhat, and resembles the more com- 
plex mode of disposition of the analogous tissues in one of the 
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Australian species^, altliougli it difiers from it in having a 
bolder form of vessel The occiuTence of this minute and 
beautiful tissue in the fossil state^ and its perfect accord- 
ance ill structural character with the recent types^ afford the 
most indisputable evidence of the animal origin of the fibrous 
structures inclosed within the bodies that are micler coiisicler- 
atioii. The tissues which we have just described are not the 
only vascular structures that are to be found in these interest- 
ing remains* Upon examining the great central cavity of the 
sponge-fibre represented by PL ill, iig. 2^ at the point with 
a power of 120 linear^ there is a dark spiral thread or line seen 
passing down the surface of the cavity for a considerable di- 
stance ; and when this is examined with a power of SOOlinear^j 
it assumes the appearance of a spiral tubular thready frequently 
obscured by irregular patches of uiiat appears to have been a 
glutinous animal matter. In another specimen of green jasper 
in which this curious tissue occurs^ and which is represented 
by PL III. fig. 6^9 its spiral course is much less obscure^) and 
when examined with a microscopic power of 800 linear its tu- 
bular nature is evident. The same structure is also seen lining 
the cavity of almost every fibre of the sponge in the specimen 
of green jasper that I have before described as having its 
structure arranged in foliaceous plates^ like the skeletons of the 
leaves of some endogenous plants. 

Another exceedingly remarkable tissue occurs in a moss 
agate which is probably from Oberstein, In this specimen 
the sponge-fibre differs materially from any other that I have 
met wdtli in the fossil state. It is arranged in the same com- 
plex mode that we observe in the sponges of commerce ; but 
the fibre is exceedingly large^ and appears to have been sur- 
rounded by a villous coat. It has either been furnished with 
a cavity whose size has been but very little less than its ex- 
ternal diameter^ or it has had a solid fibre like the greater 
number of the recent keratose sponges ; but it is exceedingly 
difficult to decide under the present circumstances wdiicli form 
of stracture it was that prevailed previous to its becoming 
fossilized. In cutting -and polishing the specimen^ half or a 
third of the substance of some of the fibres have been removech 
so as to afford clear sections of them in a longitudinal direc- 
tion ; and wherever this has occurred^ there are one or two mi- 
nute vessels to be seen nearly in the centre of the fibre^ run- 
ning in the direction of its axis. These vessels are uniform 
in diameter and simple in their structure, and but very rarely 
dividing or sending off a branch. Within these vessels, at in- 
tervals, there are pellucid round globules, which entirely fill, 
or very nearly so, then* internal diameters, as seen in PL IIL 
fig, A The vessels represented in tMs case arc from the 
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lOOOtli to tlie 2000tli of an incli in diameter^ and tlie globules 
vary from tlie lOOOtli to tlic 2380tli of an iiicli. In other parts 
of tlie interior of tlie fibre wliicli are exposed by these sections^ 
there are globular bodies occasionally to be seen of a irmcli 
larger diameteig some of them measuring tlie 300tli of an 
inch : these are frequently quite opake 5 but occasionally they 
are soniewiiat semipellucid at tlicir margins^ and possess all 
the characters which are usually observed in the young gem- 
imiles ill a very early stage of their development^ as they are 
seen in other similar fossil specimens. Upon examining other 
parts of the agatej there are large round opake bodies seen 
imbedded in considerable numbers amid the fibres of the 
sponge^ which present all the characters both of structure and 
situation that are observed in the numerous cases of the 0 C“- 
currence of the gemmules in the fossil state which I have be- 
fore described. From the whole of these circumstances it 
appears exceedingly probable that these minute vessels are 
true ovarian ducts : the situation in which they are founds 
the simplicity of their structure^ and the nature of their con- 
tents strongly favour this supposition. That they are not 
vessels of circulation may be inferred by the existence of an- 
other vascular system which I have described as occurring in 
both the recent and the fossil species on the external siiriace 
of the libre^ and within which vessels in the recent state nu- 
nierous very minute particles ivere observed,^ that have all the 
characters which the true molecules of circulation in animals 
so low in the organic scale might be expected to possess. In 
another agate^ that we have had occasion, to refer to before^ 
and from which a few fibres are figured to prove the existence 
of the gemmules in the fossil state, there are some appear- 
ances of a curious nature that seem to illustrate the idea of 
the vessels I have just described being ovarian ducts. In this 
agate to Avhicli I allude, there are no appearances of well-de- 
fined anastomosing fibres, but in place of these we have nu- 
Bieroiis long and simple thread-like fibres (PL L figs, 5 and 
6 .), which appear to have sutFered very much -by decomposi- 
tion, as their substance consists not of a regular tube or of a 
solid fibre, but of a congeries of minute separate particles of 
matter, as if resulting from the undisturbed decomposition of 
a vessel in situ. Sometimes even the indication of the former 
vessel is not present, but its original situation is pointed out 
by the existence of lines of minute black bodies arranged, in 
straight or curved lines, such as they would assume if they 
were inclosed witliin vessels which had taken such directions. 
In other cases, these strings of incipient gemmules are seen as 
represented in some parts of PL 1. figs* 5 and 6 , contained 
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within the boundaries of the tubes. In this state there are 
rarely more than single gemmules following each other in 
succession^ but sometimes^ although not often^ the vessels ap- 
pear to have been much enlarged in diameter^ and the gem- 
nmles are then indiscriminately dispersed within its cavity. 
In other cases they are considerably larger in size than those 
•we have just described^ and exceed in their diameter the ves- 
sel or its remains which accompany them^ as if they had out- 
grown and burst their natural boundaries^ or that the partial 
decomposition of the walls of the vessel had reduced its size 
beneath that of the globular bodies contained within it. From 
the structure of this series of vessels and their contents^ and 
their close resemblance in every respect to those wiiicli I have 
described as being contained within the large sponge-fibres in 
the former case^ there can be but little doubt^ that wdiatever 
may have been their nature and purpose in the living animab 
they are at any rate the san^e tissue^, but under somewhat 
different circumstances. 

I have examined a considerable number of cut and polish- 
ed specimens of Egyptian jaspers : they consist of numerous 
layers of various colours^ 'which are generally concentric^ but 
not always so ; for it is frequently evident that the manner in 
which the material forming the layers was disposed has been 
suddenly changed^ and the stratification has assumed a di- 
rection which is nearly at right angles to other lines of the 
deposit^ as if the finely comminuted material had been washed 
by small quantities at a time, and from different directions^ 
into the cavity which may have formed the mould which had 
given the external shape to the mass. Upon examining po- 
lished specimens of these pebbles with a microscopic power 
of 150 linear^ as opake objects by direct lights they are seen to 
consist of fi’iiely comminuted granules cemented together by 
a semi-transparent siliceous matter, very much resembling in 
its appearance that state in which the silex, exists in the 
flints of the chalk and the cherts 'of the greensand formations. 
These granules are usually of a light buff or brown colour, 
irregular in their form, but varying very little in size ; and the 
colouring matter with which we find the various strata of the 
’ pebble tinted appears to exist in the cementing matter, and 
not in the granules 5 for there is always a considerable mix- 
ture of light granules even in the darkest coloured bands of 
the stone, and this form and mode of disposition in no case 
appears to have been influenced by the varieties of colour. 

Amid this mass of agglutinated matter, in many cases there 
are to be found imbedded hundreds of beautiful little forami- 
nated shells of about the same sizcj? and closely resembling in 
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form those wliicli arc found imbedded in the chalk flints ; and 
some of the species so closely I’esemble those found in the 
Grigiioii sand of the calcaire grossier, as to render it very diffi- 
culty if not impossible^ to decide whether they are or are not 
absolutely the same species. These organic remains are fre- 
quently found in much greater quantities in some of the strata 
of the pebbles than in otherSy which would seem to indicate 
that they had been accidentally cast in and there imbedded ; 
and it often occurs that in the very next stratum to the one in 
which they abound few or none are to be seen. 

I have examined a considerable number of specimens of 
Mocha stonesy but have in no case observed any indication of 
organic remains in them ; the moss-like appearance in many 
of them being evidently of dendritical origin. Occasionally 
there are appearanceSy as if beautiful thin organic tissiiesy some- 
'what similar to the reticulated cuticles of piantSy had been im- 
bedded in the mass. Sometimes they assume a nearly regu- 
larly reticulated formy while at others they present a series of 
iiTegularly shaped rings and spots much like those in the skin 
of the leopard ; but in almost all such cases these appearances 
are accompanied by an evident fracture in the mass ; and upon 
a careful examination of many specimens of this descriptioBy 
I am convinced that these appearances of organic stimctiire 
are but some of the many curious results that arise from the 
infiltration between two closely approximating surfaces of 
fluids containing solutions of metallic substances. A mass of 
Hertfordshire pudding-stone which I examined appeared to 
consist entirely of large and small rolled pieces and frag- 
ments of chalk flints cemented together by crystalline quartz. 
The larger of the imbedded massesy especiallyy presented all 
the characteristic spongeous' structurcy spiculay and For ami-- 
ntfene which are to be observed in almost every true chalk 
flint. 

In all the specimens of agates and jaspers which I have ex- 
amiiiedy there are very frequently considerable spaces in which 
no remains of spongeous texture is to be seen ; and these are 
filled up with sileXy which in some cases assumes the form of 
clialceclonyy while in others it has the banded appearance of 
the Scotch pebbles or agatesy being arranged in a series of 
layerSy which are more or less conformaMe to the shape of the 
surface presented by the suiTounding spongeous mass. When 
the silex lias a predisposition to the latter mode of arrange- 
menty it frequently happens that we. find the decomposed and 
free particles of the animal matter have assumed a form in 
accordance with the law which affects the disposition ' of the 
silex; but when the arrangement assumed is that of chalce-, 
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cloiiy^ tlie effect is different ; the radiating crystals of the clial- 
cedoiiy are then frequently found to have their teraiiiiatioiis 
suiTOuiided by a mass of molecules of the decomposed 
spoegeoiis matter which has been driven before them during 
the process of crystallization^ in the same niaiiner that the de- 
composed cellular structure of fossil wood is frequently ob- 
served to be driven before the radiating crystals either of silex 
or carbonate of lime^ whichever may form the fossilizing me- 
diuiii ; and it not unfrequently happens^ that both modes of 
arrangement of the siliceous matter may be observed in. the 
same specimen^ the radiating or chalcedonic arrangement of 
crystals being often based upon the agatized portion of the 
specimen. 

In conclusion^ I may be allowed to observe^^ that there are 
circumstances attending the elucidation of the subjects treated 
of in this paper^ which envelopes them in a greater degree of 
difficulty than that which attends the investigation of other 
organic remains^ inasmuch as the structure of recent sponges 
ha's been very little studied by modern naturalists^ and tlieii, 
excepting in'veiy few instances, only in such a state and 
manner, as to throw, comparatively speaking, but very little 
liglit on their structure, either in the recent or fossil condi- 
tion. The aspect of a spongeous body, when viewed without 
the assistance of a high magnifying power, is so widely dif- 
ferent from its appearance beneath the microscope, as to ren- 
der it highly probable that it would never be identified in the 
fossil state, unless the eye of the observer jiad been previously 
w^ell practised in the investigation of the structure of the re- 
cent sponges, as well as of the fossil ones ; and even then it 
iiiiist be remembered that we are viewing but the skeleton of 
the sponge* In the recent keratose species, the homy fibres, 
when alive, are surrounded by a mucous coat, and imbedded 
in fleshy matter, very little of which can be expected to remain 
m situ ill the fossils ; and ive can only hope to find but ob- 
scure indications of its remains in the form of a turbid semi- 
decomposed mass, in which the more durable parts of the ani- 
mal are imbedded, preserving, in some instances, their }iris- 
tine form and beauty; more frequently in such a clisorgaiiized 
and confused state, as to surround their ideiitification with 
many doubts and difficulties, and to require much patient in- 
vestigation, and an accjuaintance with their recent types, both 
in a state of perfect preservation and of nearly entire decom- 
position* ‘ 

That the remains of sponges thus found in such abundance 
should almost in every case prove to be those of the keratose 
tribe, is wffiat we might naturally expect to be the case 5 as in 
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the genus HaUcliomiMa^ wlierethe spicnlafomi tlie skeleton in 
place of the horny fibre^ the rapid decay of the fleshy matter 
wliicli cemented them together %TOuld naturally lead to so 
quick a tleconiposition as to render their preservation in a fos- 
silized state extremely improbable, when compared with those 
of the keratose tribe. 

The results arising out of the iiiyestigatioii of these siliceous 
bodies^ will not^ I trusty be deemed unimportant to the science 
of geology. We find the layers of cherty nodules in the green- 
sands of the Isle of Wight and other localities comprising 
nearly a third or a fourth of the whole mass of them : the 
numerous layers of flints in the chalk form also a most im- 
portant portion of the deposit, and in other strata we find simi- 
lar siliceous deposits prevail to a great extent ; so that in re- 
ality, the sponges, by their continued attraction and solidifica- 
tion of the siiex in solution in the water of the ancient ocean, 
have performed even a more important part in the gradual 
elevation of the land than the corals have accomplished du- 
ring the countless ages of the past period. 


'XN,~On some neio Insects from JVestern Africa. By the 
Eev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., F.L.S. 

[Continued from voL ix. p. 490.] 

Sp. 14. Calochroa Sirachemi, Hope. Long. lin. 9 ; lat, iin. Nigra, 
elytris lateribus elytrorum fiavo-vittatis interneque irregulariter 
lineatis, macula aurantia ad hiimeros posita, lineaque longitudi- 
iiali suturali fiava, ante apicem terminata. Corpus infra vlolaceum, 
lateribus abdominis utrinque albidis capillis obsitis, pedibus non- 
coloribus. 

The above insect I received from Mr. Strachan of Sierra Leone : 
it seems closely allied to one received from Cape Palmas, which is 
much broken ; as it is a remarkably line species, it is here introduced. 
The following species are also from Cape Palmas : Ckbulela regtdh, 
cowimm, interrupta, and vittata, all of Fabricius. 

Sp, 15. X^esera viridipetmis, Mojye. Long. iin. lat, lin. T}, Vi- 
ridis, an tennis articulis binis primis atro-piceis, reliquis fusco-flaws 
ct pilosis. Caput cyaneum, punctatum, maiidibulis obscure ferru- 
gineis. Thorax elongatus et cyaneus. Elytra viiidia. Corpus 
infra coiicolor, femoribus fiavis apicibusque atris. Tibim fusco- 
pice® tarsis concoloribus. 

This elegant insect inhabits Cape Palmas, and there are also other 
species in my collection from Sierra Leone and Equinoctial 'Africa, 
namely, ruficoliis of Be Jean, and iropica and ioptera of Hope. 

Sp. 16. Gakrita aniliracina, Hope, Long. Iin. 8 ; lat Jim Nigra, 

antennarum quatuor articulis primis atris et pilosis reliquis fusco- 
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atris. Caput fere ovale, oculis iiigris. Thorax elongatiis et suh- 
cordiformis, angiilis anticis rotundatis, disco eroso siihvarioloso. 
Elytra sulcata nigra, lineis elevatis, conspicuis, interstitiis striarum 
subtilissime punctulatis. Corpus infra nigrum quarto annulo ab- 
dominis postice flavo-marginato. Femora tibiis atris et pilosis, 
tarsisque infra piceo-comatis. 

This is the third species only \vhich has yet been described I be- 
lieve as realty African ; it cannot be confounded with the Baron De 
Jean’s afnccma or Sclionherr’s interstliialin. 

Sp. 17. Calleida nlgrlventris, Hope. Long. lin. ^ ; lat. lin. Cy- 
anea, duobus primis articulis antemiarum rubris reliquis atro-piceis. 
Caput atnim et punctatum. 'Thorax elongate -ovalig, antice et 
postice abrupte trmicatus. Elytra viiidia striato-punctata. Corpus 
infra pectore rufo, quatuor ultimis segmentis abdominis nigris. 
Femora rubra, geiiiculis nigris tibiis pallide davis, tarsis supra 
piceis infraque fiavo -pilosis. 

Sp. 18. Eiirydera 2fasciaia. Long. lin. 6; lat. lin. 3. Nigra, an- 
tennis marginibusque thoracis brunneis, elytris atris, binisque fiavis 
oblique irregularibus fasciis ornatis. Corpus infra brunneum fe- 
moribus tibiisque nigris, tarsis brunneo-piceis. 

This species was captured at Cape Palmas. 

Sp. 19. Orthogonius latuSf Hope. Long. lin. 10; lat. lin. 5. Niger 
iiitidus, antennis fusco-pilosis. Thorace convexo, margiiiibus iate- 
ralibus clepressis. Elytra marginata et sulcata, sulcis fortissime 
punctatis. Coipus infi’a nigrum femoribus tibiis concoloribus, 
tarsisque infra auri-comatis. 

Hfib, In Sierra Leona. 

This insect was given to me by Lieut. Sayers with other insects 
collected in that colony. 

Sp. 20. Ortliogomus longipemiis^ Hope, Long. lin. 8 ; lat. lin. 
Proecedenti affinis, at minor. Nigra, antennis obscure atris, thorace 
coiicolori, disco crebris rugis insignito, mai*ginibiis depressis. Elytra 
thorace fere quadruple longiora, sulcata, sulcis hand fortiter punc- 
tatis. Corpus infra atrum tarsisque infra nigro-piccis. 

Hah. Ill Sicmi Leona. 

A peculiarity of this insect is worthy of notice : the second elevated 
ridge on each side of the suture, nearly about the middle of the elytra, 
is abruptly traversed by a transverse ridge, thereby dividing the stria 
in two parts ; ail the rest are entire. It is probably only a sport of 
nature. 

Sp. 21. Ortliogomus StriwlumL Long. lin. 6; lat. lin. S. Niger, 
antennis articulo primo rubro, reliquis fusco-piceis et pilosis. Tlio- 
rax convexiis, in medio ater, marginibus externis depressis et brun- 
neis. Elytra sulcata, nigra, nitida, interstitiis punctulatis. , ^Corpus 
infra atrum tarsis solumiHodo piceis. 

Hah. Ill Sierra Leona. 

Sp. 22. Orthogoniiis duUus. Long. lin. 4|; lat. lin. 2, Ater, antennis 
submoniliformibus testaceis, thorace angulis anticis rotundatis, 
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lateribus, marginibusque elevatis insignito. Elytra sulcato-punctata 
siilcis fortiter impressis. Corpus infra flaviim femoribus tibiisque 
luteis palpis tarsi sque obscurioribus. 

This species inhabits Cape Palmas as well as Sierra Leone : as it 
verges from the t}q)e of Orthogonius chiefly in the aiitennoes I have 
not regarded it, as some entomologists -would, as a subgenus ; the 
leading characters pertain to Orthogonius, 

Sp. 23. Catascopus SmageL Long. lin. fld; lat, lin. SJ. Yiridis, 
capite cyaneo, thorace Isete virescenti, elytris striato-punctatis, 
colore saturatiori. Corpus infra violaceum femoribus in medio 
rubris, tibiis nigris tarsisque fusco-piceis. 

The above species was taken in the vicinity of Cape Palmas. 

Sp. 24, Catascopus jucundus, Hope. Long.lin.4J; ; lat. lin. IJ. Viriclis, 
capite aureo-virescenti, thorace concplori. Elytra cyaiiea, lateribus 
Isete viridibus et pmictatis. Corpus infra piceum antennis pedi- 
biisque obscurioribus. 

This insect I received from Mr. Strachan, who took it at Sierra 
Leona ; and as it is allied to the foregoing species, it is here intro- 
duced. 

Sp, 25. 0::ma hitea^ Hope. Long, lin. 4 ; lat. lin. 1| . Pallide flava, 
capite nigricanti antennisque brunneis. Thorax testaceiis elytris 
concoloribus. Corpus infra flaveolum pedibtis luteis geniculisquc 
fuscis. 

Hah, Circa Palmas. 

Sp. 26, Scarites Savagei, Long. lin. 16; lat. lin. 5. Niger, capite 
antice foveis hinis fortiter impiessis. Thorace fere lunceformi linea 
longitudinali in medio impresso. Elytra liiieato-punctata punctis 
leviter impressis. Corpus infra concolor. In lionorein Savagei de- 
nominatus. 

Hah, Circa Palmas. 

Sp. 27. PanagmtisBavagei.Hope, Long. lin. 11|-; lat. lin. 5. Niger, 
antennis pilosis elytris ohlongo-ovatis, convexis sulcato-punctatis 
rnaculis duabus magnis flavis, altera antica trans versa, irregiilari, 
altera postica, fei*e rotundata. Thorax hcxagonus concavo-excava- 
tiis et varioloso-punctatus. Corpore infra nigro, pedibus concolo- 
ribus. 

Hah, Circa Palmas. 

By carefully examining the yellow spots on the elytra, the species 
of Famgmis may readily be determined. In the present insect the 
spot covers five interstitial spaces, and all are united. 

Sp. 2%, PamgoiusEaddoni^Ho^Q, Long. lin. 1 1 ; lat.lin.'4|. Niger, 
ECntennis atro-pilosis, thox’ace fere hexagono concavo cxcavato et 
varioloso-punctato, elytris sulcato-punctatis, quatuor maculis flavis 
insignitis pedibusque nigris. In honorem Eaddoni denominatus. 
Hah, Circa Palmas. 

The two anterior, yellow spots in this species coVerflve interstitial 
spaces and half of a sixth, and the two posterior only four similar 
spaces. 
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Sp. 29« Faumjmus Smjefsu.'B.o]}^.. Long, lm.lO|; lat. iiri.4|;, Niger, 
aiitcmiis vakle pilosis, tliorace liexagono, liaiid fortitcr exca;vato, at 
varioloso-piinctato, elytris snlcato-punctatis qiiatiior maciilis liavis 
iiisigiiitis pedibiisqiie atris, 

Ilulh Circa Palmas. 

It is named in honour of Lieut. Sayers, an assiduous collector of 
insects when resident at Sierra Leone. The two yellow anterior 
spots, as ”well as the posterior, cover five interstitial spaces and a part 
of a sixth. 

Sp. so. Famgms Klugii, Hope. Long. lin. 9|- ; iat. lin, 4. Niger, 
antennis tribus primis articulis atris, reliquis fiisco-mbris et pilo- 
sis, thoiace hexagoiio concavo excavate et snbtilissimepnnctiilato. 
Elytris snlcatis, qnatuor maculis fiavis insignitis pedibnsque nigris. 
Hah. Circa Palmas. In honorem celeberrimi Klugii denominatus. 
In this species the two anterior spots cover five interstitial spaces, 
and these are in shape nearly triangular, the base being situated 
nearly' at the outer margin of the elytra with the apex directed to- 
wards the suture. The two posterior markings are more rounded, 
and cover only four interstitial spaces. 

Sp. 31. F mag mus tropicus, VLogt. Long. lin. 8; lat. lin. 3|. Niger, 
antennis atris, tliorace semicirculari baud excavato, subdepresso et 
crebrissime punctulato. Elytris sulcato-pimctatis qiiatiior maculis 
subquadrato-fiavis pedihusqiie nigris. 

Hah. In Sierra Leona, 

This species has the two anterior spots covering six interstitial 
spaces, whilst the posterior cover only five, 

Sp. 32. Pmiagms ETicliso7ii,l^ogQ. Long. lin. 8; Iat. lin. 3. Niger,- 
tribus primis articulis atris nitidis, reliquis fiisco-pilosis, tliorace 
semilunari, angulis anticis rotundatis, posticis abrupte tnnicatis, 
disco varioloso-puiictato. Elytris sulcato-pimctatis qiiatuor irre- 
gularibus maculis insignitis, corpore infra pedibnsque nigris. 

Hah. Circa Palmas. 

This elegant species is named in honour of Dr. Erichson of Berlin, 
the author of a valuable work on the Brach elytra or liovc Beetles. 
In the above insect onl}’" four interstitial spaces are covered with the 
yellow spots, and all of them are' irregularly shaped* 

Sp. 33. Fanagmis Stracham^Hog^. Long. lin. iat. lin.3|. Niger, 
antennis nigro-pilosxs. Thorace fere hexagono angulis anticis ro- 
tundatis posticis abrupte truncatis, disco fortiter excavato ct piiiic- 
tuiato, elytris parum elongatis sulcato-punctatis, inacuiisqiic fpia- 
tiior, fiavis irregulariter insignitis corpore pedibnsque atris. 

Hab. In Sierra Leona'. 

This remarkable species is named after my friend Straclian, some 
years a resident in the above oolony. To his exertions zoologists are 
much indebted for many valuable additions to their museums nnd 
cabinets. In the above species each of the four spots cover five in™ 
terstitial spaces. 

Sp. 34. Famgms grosses, Long, lin, 1 1 ; lat'lin. 41. Niger, 
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anteiinis atris, tliorace fere liesagono angulis anticis rottiiiclatiss 
posticis abnipte tiamcatis, disco subconvexo punctato, kteribus 
pamni depressis^et margiiiatis, elytris siilcato-piiiictatis, cpiatiior 
macTilis rii])ro-miiiiatis insignitis corpora pedibiisque iiigiis. 

Tiie above insect vt-^as lately received from tlae Asliaiit^Te country, 
and was sent to me by Capt. Parry of Cheltenliam for description. 

From tlis number of rare species already described, some faint idea 
may be formed of the ricliness of African entomology. I regret to 
add that several others of equal rarity are passed hj, as being too 
mutilated for description. Various ne%v tj^pes of form have also lately 
reached me from the country of the Ashantees as well as the Gold 
Coast ; the most remarhable of them at a future time I propose to 
publish, 

August 25, 1842. 


brief Accoimt of tim Periwkm Mummies in the 
Museum of the Bemn and Cornwall Natural History Bocieiy, 
By P* F. Bellamy^ Surgeon, of Ptymoutli'-h 

[With a Plato.] 

These interesting relics were brought to England by Capitaiii 
Blaiickley of the Royal Navy, who in the year 1838 presented 
them to the Society under the incorrect denomination of Pe- 
ruvian Mummies, Of the exact locality whence they were 
procured I am at present unable to furnish information i but 
on presenting them, Capt. Blanckley stated to me in conver- 
sation, that he exhumed them himself from an elevated tract 
of land ill the mountainous district of Peru, but at a consider- 
able distance from the lake Titicaca. He also informed me 
that such remains were very abundant there, that they ivere 
found very near tlie surface, the light sandy soil having been 
removed by the wind, sO' as to expose many of them (a cir- 
cumstance which led to their discovery), and that each was 
observed to have an upright posture in the soil, and to have 
under it a piece of matting f. 

Each mummy (for so, in order to avoid a confusion of terms, 
I will continue to call them,) presented the appearance of a 
rudely shaped oval bundle, secured by numerous lashings of a 
coarse rope, made of a kind of flag or rush, passed two or three 

' *'5* Read to tlie Zoological Section of tbe Britisli Association^ Aiig. 3^ 184L 
f One of tlie^ specimens was packed in a tin case with some of tlie sand 
taken from tlie spot; it is impregnated with marine salts to such an extent: 
as to impart to the whole a strong smell somewhat resembling yocline ; so, 
that there is reason to believe that the preservation of the remains is acci- 
dental, and principally attributable to the presence of these extraneous anti- 
putrescents, 
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times round the iieck;^ and then in a Variety of directions over 
the trunks and knotted together at each intersection so as to 
form a network with broad interspaces ; every part but the 
head being thus firmly compressed. The first and principal 
envelope proved to he an article of dress^ made of a scarlet- 
coloured sfout cloth^, consisting of a single piece^ sewn toge- 
ther up the sides^ and with a hole for the head and each arm ; 
thus resembling a loose frock without sleeves, and not much 
unlike a ponslia or mantle. The one preserved is of capacious 
slze^ and wms no doubt at one time -worn by an adult^, perhaps 
the father of the deceased. As a wTapper for the dead^ a por- 
tion of it "was drawn smooth over the head and face^ then al- 
lowed to fail in large irregular folds over the body^ and the 
superfluous portion folded up at the feet. The second and 
iiineriiiost envelope consisted in one of a thin coarse cotton^ 
and in the other of a piece of wmollen cloth -wrapped rudely 
round the body^ but, like the former^ drawn smooth over the 
head and face. BeWeen the two wrappers were found the 
model of a raft or catamaran^ two small bags made of a neatly 
striped clothe filled with ears of an midescribed variety of In- 
dian coiiij, and tw^o small earthen pots^ one of which probably 
at the time of deposit contained a little -water, and the other 
it is not unlikely -v’as intended for a cooking utensil. Such 
were the models found in conjunction with these remains 5 but 
with others which Captain Blanckley examined on the spot, 
they were of various descriptions, and the earthen vessels of 
dilTerent patterns ; thus we have presented by him three fiat 
dishes or baskets of neat wicker-w^ork ; a fishing line with a 
float made of reeds matted together, and with a small black 
oval-shaped pebble for a weight ; a very rudely made fishing 
basket; the half of a small gourd, probably intended, for a 
lamp ; and as many as nine sorts of earthen vessels, some of 
which are neatly painted. 

Here w^e may remark, that two of the pots and two of the 
bags contain leaves of one of the Musaceae ; and that in tw^o 
or three others Capt. Blanckley found a quantity of a blackish 
po-wder, and lying loosely not fiir from one of the iiiiimiiiies 
he presented, a piece of sugar-cane about 18 inches long. 

By a coincidence, the mummies under our immediate no- 
tice are the remains of children, one of which w^as not more 
than a few^ months old, and the other could not be much more 
than one year; and judging from their relative size and figure, ^ 
male and female. PL IV. figs. 1 and 3. 

Of the first examined all the soft parts had mouldered into 
dust, and nothing but the bones and a small portion of hair 
remained. In the other the skin was hard and shriveled, the 
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hair blac,k and silk}-^ but both much discoloured by the putre- 
factive process^ and the soft tissues melted down to a brown- 
coloured unctuous kind of matter^ by -wliicli. means the face 
■was so distorted that not a feature was discoverable^ This one 
however displayed the manner in wdiich the body was ar- 
ranged for interment. 

The principal object appeai*s to have been to give to it a 
sitting or crouching attitude; for this purpose the thighs ivere 
pressed up against the abdomen and the legs flexed upon 
tliem^ and then secured by a bandage made to encircle the 
trunk and the bent limbs two or three times. In addition to 
this^ the arms were brought across the body and tied' together 
at the •wrists by a piece of cord, and the head was pressed 
down upon the chest so as to throw the occiput uppermost. 

From each mummy' I selected the bones of the skiilb and 
by a little iiieclianical contrivance restored them to their na- 
tural position. 

Oil examining these skulls it will be found that the 'face is 
short and projecting, the chin square and protruding, the ma- 
lar bones large and prominent, the nostrils large and open, 
the orbits large and squared, and the orbital margins thick 
and rounded; but the crania, from the singularity of their 
form, deserve the most marked attention : the frontal j3onc is 
narrow, recedes at once from the superciliary ridges, and pre- 
sents a flattened aspect as far as the coronal suture ; the pa- 
rietal bones rise for about two-thirds of their length till they 
reach the vertex, at which point they suddenly round off to 
/orm the occiput; and the occipital bone, which is irregularly 
flattened, forms principally the under part of the skull, only a 
small portion of it occupying the back of the head, and that 
being turned up rather suddenly to meet the parietal bones. 
Thus it will be observed that the whole skull is thrown back, 
has a remarkably large posterior development, and is of an 
ovoid form, with its long axis from before to behind, 

CoiTesponding with this configuration, all the large bones 
of the skull are considerably elongated'; and this will be bet- 
ter displayed by contrasting them with those of an infant of 
the Caucasian variety, whose cranium is of the ordinary glo- 
bular' figure; thus the frontal bone, measured from its junc- 
tion with the nasal to its line of junction with the parietal, is, 
in the Caucasian 4 inches, in the Peruvian 4^ inches; the pa-, 
rietal, from the extremity of the angle, in the temporal fossa to 
the postero-superior angle in the Caucasian, is 5-| inches, wiiilst 
in the Peruvian it is 6^ inches ; and the occipital, fi-om' its 
junction with the sphenoid to the apexofthe'lambdoidal suture 
in the Caucasian, measures 5 inches, and' in the Peruvian 5f 
Am^ % Mag, Nn Hist. YoLx* 'H'' 
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iiiclies. la making these measurements I have clioseii the 
skull of tlie elder niummy^ because its form is not so exagge- 
rated as ill the younger, in which the boiies^ from the greater 
projection of the occiput, are comparatively longer. 

It will also be found, that even if the circmiifereiice of the 
two skulls be the same by measiu’ement in a transverse direc- 
tion over the vertex from one occipital condjde to the other, the 
Peruvian through its long axis is 5f inches, irliilst that of the 
Caucasian is but 4f inches. The position of the foramen rnag- 
iiiim too is remarkable, for it will ba found to be considerably 
anterior to the centre of gravitj?- ; thus, from the centre of the 
condyle of the occipital bone to the alveoli of the front incisors, 
the distance js but 3 inches, %vhilst from the same point to the 
line described by the greatest posterior projection it is 
inches ; nor is the facial angle less remarkable i in one it does 
not exceed 85% and in the other it is as little as 82°; being 
in the former 5% and in the latter 8° less than in the Cauca- 
sian of the same age. 

Here I will venture to call the 'attention of the Section to 
the formation of the occipital bone, for in each skull the same 
peculiarity exists ; that is, in the addition of - a fifth rudimen- 
tary portion of the same figure, and occupying the same po- 
sition ill both, viz. between the occipital portion of the bone 
commonly so called, and the parietal bones, but below the 
lambdoiclal suture ; in this particular differing essentially from 
the adventitious os triquetrum sometimes founcL In the 
younger of the two individuals it is, like the other rudiments, 
distinct and separate (PI. IV. fig. 2.) ; whilst in the elder, in 
which the ossiiic process is more advanced, the jiinction of it 
wdtli the occipital portion is nearly complete, the suture only 
remaining open at either extremity for little more than an 
inch, but traceable through its enthe length. Boes this exist 
by a strange coincidence as an anomaly of structure, or is it 
to be considered as a normal formation peculiar to this race 
of beings? 

It will be manifest from the general contour of these skulls 
that they are allied to those in the Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, denominated Titicacaiis. Those 
adult skulls are very generally considered to be distorted by 
the effects of pressure ; but in opposition to this opinion Dr. 
Graves has stated that careful examination of them has 
convinced him that their peculiar shape cannot be owing to 
artificial pressure f and to coiToborate this view, we may re- 
mark that the peculiarities are as great in the child as in, 
the adult, and indeed more in the younger than in the elder 
* Dutlia Journal , of Med. and Chem. Sciences, No. 15. 
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of tlie two specimens now produced i and tlae position is con- 
siderably streiigtliened by the great relative length of the large 
bones of the craiiimii ; by the direction of the plane of the oc- 
cipital bone^ which is not forced upwards^ but occupies a place 
ill the under part of the skull 5 by the further absence of marks 
of pressure^ there being no elevation of the vertex nor pro- 
jection of either side ; and by the fact of there being no instru- 
ment nor mechanical contrivance suited to produce such an 
alteration of form (as these skulls present) found in coiiiiexioii 
with them 

The remarkably flattened forehead, indicative of the very 
small size of the anterior lobes of the brain, is w'ortliy of re- 
mark ; and it will be for phrenologists to reconcile this fact 
with those now recorded, which bespeak for this people a tole- 
rably advanced state of civilization s they were maiiufactimers 
and agriculturists ; bestowed their dead with peculiar care, 
pajing particular attention to their imaginary wants, and had 
certain superstitious notions connected with their departure 
to some distant region. Are these marks of intellect the re- 
sult of original powers of invention, or are they the result of 
intercourse with other and more civilized people ? 

This peculiar race w^ere in ail probability the aborigines of 
the country ; and it is possible that these mummies may be 
the relics of some of the last of the Titicacans, deposited after 
the invasion of the coimtiy by those enlightened conquerors, 
wiio subdued them, not by the sword, but by moral agencies, 
and imparted to them a knowledge of their arts and rites and 
superstitions. But it will be for the ethnologist to show" how 
far the facts now stated are found to accord with the manners, 
customs and attainments of eastern nations ; and to say to 
what people the first emigrants to this part of the western 
shores of America belonged. Failing in this however, it will, 
I think, be fair to attribute to the indigeiuB a mental capacity 
ecjual to originate such inventions, and to arrive at such at- 
tainments as the specimens before us maiifest. 

It is probable that the extinction of this once typical variety 
of the human family was produced gradually by an intermix- 
ture of blood with those w"ho afterwards became the lords of 
the soil, and whose line of princes, untainted by such inter- 
course, formed the Incas dynasty so remarkable in the history 
of Peru. 

Lastly, I wmild suggest that the adult skulls of Titicacans ^ 
before alluded to are of two kinds, the' one possessing all the 
peculiarities of the race in its unalloyed form— the true Titi- 
cacan 5 and the other being of a spurious character, resulting 
* See tlie note at' the end of thiS'CommimicatioB* , 

H2 
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from the union of the indigense with the settlers of Asiatic 
origin^ the companions of Manco Capac of traditionary famc« 
Accordingly in the former ^Ye obseiwe the receding foreheacb 
the elongated craiiiunij and the horizontally-placed occipital 
bone ; and in the latter a modified form^ in whicli^ combined 
wdtli the receding forehead and elongated cranium, there is an 
elcTated vertex and flattened occiput, formed principal^ by 
an altered position of the occipital bone ; which, instead of 
lying on a plane with the horizon, rises in a sloping direction 
upwards and backwards to meet the parietal bones. 

Note . — After tlie reading of this paper. Prof. Owen stated that he 
entertained an opinion that their peculiar form was given to them by 
pressure, such as might he applied by a bandage passed round the 
head; and lie suggested that a short fillet (about 16 inches long) 
found with the younger of the two mummies might have been em- 
ployed for this purpose. This bandage, however, I consider was used 
to secure the lower extremities to the trunk, and on consideration I 
am disposed to maintain the same opinion as I have stated above : 
1st, because this fillet is but 1-1 inch wide, whereas the flattened por- 
tion of the skull is more than 3 inches, extending over the os frontis 
from immediately above tlie superciliary ridges to an inch beyond 
the coronal suture, so as to involve the anterior portion of the pa- 
rietal bones ; 2iicl, the line of depression in these skulls lias a direc- 
tion over the middle of the os occipitis, and then’ over the anterior 
third of the parietal bones, first -where the angle dips down between, 
the frontal temporal bones, and then immediately behind the coronal 
suture, and not at all over the os frontis ; Srd, because, if pressure 
had been used in this direction, it would have contracted the great 
fontanellc, of which there is no mark whatever ; indeed in the elder 
of the tw'o, in \Yliich the depressed line is most visible, the fontanelle 
is most open ; and lastly, if a circular bandage had been applied, it 
would have given a circular form to that portion at least compressed 
by it ; whereas however a transverse section, taken bypneasurement, 
shows that the skulls have a compressed pyriform figure, the larger 
extremity representing the flattened and upper surface, and the 
smaller corresponding with the contracted aspect of the occipital 
bone. 


X¥IL — On the characters of the British Violets. By Charles 
C. Babington, M.A,, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 

[With a Plate.] 

'The remarkable difference which exists between the value of 
characters in different' orders of plants, and sometimes even in 
genera,- — -the form or structure of any particular organ being 
of generic value in one order, specific in another, and some- 
times not even sufficiently constant to distinguish varieties in 
a third, ~iaust always give considerable interest to an investi- 
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gatioii of iiiiiiiite external differences^ the exainiiiatioii of 
■wliicli would probably appear to be little better than a waste 
of time to a superficial obseiwer ; more particularly when, as 
is often the case^ they are so minute as to escape the notice 
of all except the practised descriptive botanist. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention instances in proof of so w^ell-kiiown a 
fact^ but still it may be perhaps as well to produce a single 
example^ before entering upon the peculiar subject of this 
communication. The form and sculpture of the external coat 
(testa) of the seed is found to distinguish some few orders 
amongst the Monocot^dedons 5 it is occasionally ’ of generie 
value ; in the Chenopodiacece and Polygoneie it distinguishes 
species^ but amongst the CaryophyllacecQ it does not appear to 
possess sufficient constancy to point out even varieties. 

But to proceed to the subject more particularly before us. 
In a comiiiimication to the Botanical Society at Edinburgh^ 
my friend Mr. Edward Forbes has directed attention to the 
form of certain curious spurs or appendages attached to the 
base of two of the stamens and extending into the spur of the 
corolla^ as affording excellent characters for the formation of 
sections in ’the genus Viola'^' he has not applied them 
in the distinction of species. He finds three different forms 
to pervade all the Violets that have come under his notice^ 
namely^ Ist^ a rounded spim, such as is found in V.palmirisi 
2ndly^ a lancet-shaped spur^ which occui’s in K odoraia^ V* 
canina^ and K> hirta^ and Brdiy^ a filiform spur^ as in F. M- 
coloT and F. lutea. In the course of a series of observations 
wiiicli had for their object the application of these characters 
to the British Violets^ I soon found that the direction of the 
cells of the anthers differed considerably in the several spe- 
ciesj and I have been led to the conclusion that they also may 
be employed with great advantage in the discrimination of 
nearly allied species. I have found the cells of the anthers to 
be always nearly parallel to each other in F. ^jahisiris^ F. ca- 
nma^ and F. lutea ; and constantly distant below^ but con- 
verging upwards^, until their apices nearly, if not quite, touch 
each other in F odoratas F. hiria, and F. tricolor. If noiv 
we look to the form , of the stipules and the presence or ab- 
sence of an elongated stem, wc shall have four sets of cha- 
racters by which six species, may be satisfactorily distin- 
guished ill Britain, nor does it appear to me to be advisable 
to divide our native Violets into a greater number of species. 

I shall now endeavoim to point out the characters of these 
plants, and hope, by thedielp of the accompanying illustration, 

* See Ann. Nat. Hist. voL viL p. 157. 
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to make tlic subject easily understood. In Viola pahsiris we 
liave a stemless plant %vith ovate acute stipules^ a short roiiiid» 
eel spiir^ and tlie cells of the anther nearly parallel. Its want 
of stem and short spur distinguish it from V. eemim and I'd 
Intea^ as do also its stipules ; the parallel cells and the spur 
separate it from F. odoi'ata and F Mrta ; and all these cha- 
racters from V. tricolor. In F odorata and F Mrfa we have 
steiiiless plants wdth lanceolate stipules and diverging cells to 
tlie anthers^ their antlierine spurs also belonging to the lancet- 
shaped section ; but the spur of F hirta^ by its near approach 
to a linear form^ satisfactorily distinguishes that plant from 
Id odorata^ in which it is truly iancet-shapecL We now come 
to Id canina. under wdiicli I include the F jiavicorms and 
Id lactea of Smith ; here we find lanceolate inciso-dentate sti- 
pules coBibiiied wdth a decided stem^ parallel antlierine cells^ 
and a lancet-shaped spur. This combination of characters 
clearly separates it from any of the foi’egoiiigv The two re- 
iiiaiiiing species, F tricolor and F. liitea^ are distinguished iTom 
ail the others by their filiform spurs and palmate-piniiatifid 
stipules^ and are severally characterized by the parallel cells 
and almost palmate-pinnatifid stipules^ of wdiicli the terminal 
lobe is linear-lanceolate, or lanceolate and quite entire, of Id 
kitea ; and the diverging cells and lyrate-pinnatifid stipules 
with a more or less dentate or crenate terminal lobe of F tri^ 
color. Under F, lutea I include the F Curtisli of the Sup- 
plement to English Botany/ as its differences are, according 
to my views, of but slight value i and I also consider Id arveu- 
sis as only a variety of F tricolor. 

The following is the manner in which I consider that the 
British species should be characterized and arranged s — 

Genus Viola, Lmn. 

A. Anthcrme spur romded, stipules ovate* mute^ stems scarce!]/ appa*' 
rent. 

1. V. pahsiris (Linn.)* Cells of the anthers nearly parallel; spurs 
short, thick, ' rounded ; spur of the corolla very short, obtuse; 
leaves reniforin- cordate, glabrous. PL VIL iig. i . — Enp. Boi. 444. 
Meieh. Icon. Fi. Germ. f. 44DL 

Antherine spurs ' concave belo-w, convex above. Cells of the anthers 
slightly separated below. FI. pale lilac, with purple streaks. 
Sometimes the petioles are slightly hairy, but usually they are gla- 
brous. — ■ ]/ , June, July, bogs and marshes in mountainous districts. 

B. Antherine spurs imeehshapedf stipiuhs lanceolate, stems scarceli/ 
apparent, leaves cordate, 

2. F odorata (Linn.). Cells of the anthers diverging below; spurs 
lancet-shaped, blunt ; spurs of the corolla obtuse, straight ; lateral 
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petals entire^ lower one emra*ginate ; leaves cordate, scions creep- 
ing* PL VIL lig. 2. — Eng, Mot, 619. Reich. f» 449S. 

Antlierine spur narrowed to an obtuse point ; spur of tlie petals in- 
iiated tovrards the end, slightly channeled above. Flowers purple, 
often white. Bracteas above the middle of the 'iiower- stalk. Pe- 
tioles with defiexecl hairs* Lateral petals with a hairy line, which 
is sometimes wantmg(F. iniberhis, Leight,).— -1/. March, April, 
comnion. 

5. F. Mrta (Limi.). Cells of the anthers diverging below; spurs 
nearly linear, obtuse ; spur of the corolla obtuse, hooked at the 
point ; petals entire or slightly emarginate ; leaves cordate, scions 
wmntiiig. PL VIL fig. 3. — Eng. Bot. S94. Reich, f. 4493. 

Anther ine spur scarcely broader at the base than the apex ; spur of 
the petals compressed, not channeled ; sepals obtuse. Flowers pale 
blue, sometimes white ; lateral petals usually with a hairy line. 
Bracteas below the middle of the fiower-stalk. Petioles with 
spreading hairs, 

Var. p. calearea. Flow^ers smaller, peduncles much longer than the 
leaves, sepals oblong-ovate, obtuse. — 1 /. . April, hlay ; common on 
a limestone soil. /5. Gogmagog Hills, Cambridgeshire, 

C. Antlwrine sjmrs lancet-shaped ^ stipules lanceolate, an evident stem, ; 
leaves coriaie or lanceolate. 

4. V.canina (Limi.). Cells of the anthers parallel ; spurs lancet- 
shaped, acute, spurs of the corolla obtuse ; leaves cordate-ovate or 
oblong ; stipules entire, ciliate or dentate ; stems ascending, PI, VIL 
fig, 4, — Eng. Bot. 620. 

Spurs of the petals inflated in their lower half, slightly channeled 
above. Floivers blue or rai*ely wLite, — 11 . April to August ; com- 
mon on banks, in -woods, &c. 

The leaves are cordate-ovate^ or somew^hat obloiig-acute^ 
not acimiiiiate ; the stipules usually oblong-laiiceolate^ and 
the fruit truncate-obtuse or apiculate in the typical variety ; 
leaves cordate-ovate or siibreniform-acuminate ; stipules Ian- 
ccolate-attenuate^ and the fruit acuminate in var* stjlvaiiea ; 
leaves roiiiidisli-cordate^ rather acute^ small; flowers large^ 
base of the stem tvoody in j.pHsilla ( V.jlam€07^uis^ Sin.) ^ Eng. 
Bot,^ 2736 ; similar to the lasL but with the leaves cordate- 
oblong in S. mrjutam (K motitcoiay Limi* leaves cordate- 
ovate^ siibattenuated above^ and slightly narrowed into the 
petiole; stipules large^ incised^ base of the stems woody in 

6. Rnppm ; leaves ovate-lanceolate^ narrowed into the petiole^ 
the low^ermost cordate ; stipules large^ incised ; dowers^ cream- 
coloured in lactea (F. lacUtt^ Sm,) ^Eng, Botd 445. Not- 
withstanding 'the great difference which exists between the' 

* The specimens of V. montana iu the Linnffiau Herbarium appear to 
me to belong to camuci, being a large upright form of that pkuL Im- 
mense stipules and cordate-lanceolate leaves. 
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extreme forms of tills plants I cannot but agree witli Bcrtoloiii 
Fl« ItaL^ ii, ^05) in considering tlie above as only varieties 
of one species. 

D. Aniherhie sjiiirs filiform^ siijmles''' stems evu 
dent. 

5, V, lutea (Finds.). Cells of the anthers .nearly parallel ; spurs 
elongated, fAliform, spur of the corolla as long or longer than the 
calycine appendages ; sepals acute ; leaves creiiate- serrate, lower 
ones ovate-cordate, upper ovate or lanceolate ; stipules palmate- 
pinna, tiiid, tiic terminal lobe linear or linear-lanceolate, entire ; 
stems ascending. FL VIL fig. 5. — Eng. Bat, 72L llekk. f. 4510. 
Flowers v.diolly yellow, yellow with the two upper petals purple, or 
wholly purple, varying greatly in size ; capsule globose . — % . June, 
July ; common in mountainous pastures. 

Bistiiigiiislied from F. tricolor by its stipules^ w'liicii have 
all tlieir lobes of nearly equal size^ the lateral ones (usually 
oiie^ sometimes two on the side next the stem^ and three on 
the other) all springing from near the base of the stipule and 
the terminal oiie^ which is sometimes considerably larger than 
the others^ narrow^ and always quite entire. (Forst.)^ 

^ Eng. Bot.^ 2693'^ appears to me to differ from this only in the 
loTver part of the stipules being more elongated^ so as to se- 
parate the lateral lobes and give them a more pinnatiftd form. 
Ill F. grandiflora (Linn. !), to which this has been sometimes 
referred^ the spur is tvtlce as long^ the corolla much larger^ 
and the sepals bliuitish, as in V, calcaratai and in. thc^ speci- 
mens contained in Sir J. E. Smithes Herbarium^ and called by 
him V. grandifiora^ the stipules are remarkably large^ with five 
acute narrow^ lobes close to the base on the outside^ and a 
single similar one near the top of that side ; on the inner side 
the lovrer half is niiliont any lobcs^ but there are two acute 
lobes in the upper half, the terminal lobe not being larger 
than the others. One of the specimens has very peculiar sti- 
pules^ extremely long and narrow, with three small narrow 
acute lobes externally at the base, and one rather larger at 
/about the middle of the inner side. The late lamented Prof 
Don was disposed to ’consider F. grandiflora (Linn.) as a form 
of K calcarata (Linn.). The F. grandiflora (VilL), of which 
I possess specimens from tlie original locality, namely, the 
Vosges Mountains (gathered and named by Schultz), is iden- 
tical with the K lutea (Sm.) and F. grandiflora (Hiids.) from 
the Clova mountains ; and although the Scottish specimens 
have usually smaller flowers, still in one or two of them the 

* Tlie stipules on or about the middle of the stem should always be ex- 
amined in determining the species of Viola. 
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corolla is nearly as large as in those from France^ V. siide- 
tica (Wilki) I believe to be the same plant. In a communi- 
cation to the Botanical Society on the 13th of January^ 1842^ 
Mr. A. Seton appears to be of opinion that F, Mea is not 
clistiiigiiisliable from F tricolor^ and most correctly states that 
the characters usually employed to distinguish these plants 
me not sufficiently constant. I cannot however agree with him 
ill Ms conclusion that they are forms of one species^, as I be- 
lieve tlieni to be constantly distinguishable by attending to 
the characters given above ; neither can I agree with him in 
separating F. arvensis (Miirr.) from the follovriiig species. 

6. F. tricolor (Linn.). Cells of the anthers diverging below ; spurs 
elongate, siibclavate-filiform, spur of the corolla about equal to 
the calycine appendages ; leaves creiiate-serrate, lower ones ovate- 
cordate, upper ovate or ovate-lanceolate ; stipules ljrate-j)innatifid, 
the terminal lobe spathulate-creiiate ; stems ascending. Pl.VIL 
fig. 6.— -AAy. BoL 1287. BmcL f.45I7. 

Flovrers with the upper petals purple, lateral ones bluish, lower one 
yellow ; capsule ovate. 

Var. /3. arrensis (V.'a7've7is'is, Sibth.), Eng.Bot. 2712, has the petals 
shorter than the calyx and whitish, and the capsules nearly glo- 
bular. — O r May, September, common; /3, in corn-iields. 

A very variable plants both in the colour and size of its co- 
rolk;, and the size and outline of the terminal lobe of its sti- 
pulesj> W’hich is sometimes copiously crenate^ but often with 
only one or two notches upon each side. I have never seen 
it quite entire. 

The following table will perhaps place in a clearer light 
those characters to which this paper more particularly refers : 
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XYllI,— Proposed Arrangement of the Ecliiiioderiiiata^j par-^ 

tieidarly m regards the Crinoiclea and a Siihilwisiom of the 

Class iiclelostella (Ecliinidse)® By Thomas Austin^ Esq,^ 

and Thomas Austin^ Jim. 

Having been engaged for several years past in investigating 
the Crimidea^ both recent and fossil^ as well as the Echino-^- 
dermata generallyj we have arrived at the conviction that the 
existing classification cannot with propriety be applied to 
fossil species^ we therefore purpose to adopt in our proposed 
moiiograpli on the Crinoidea the arraiigemeiit as now sub- 
mitted. 

The numerous works which have already appeared, or are 
in progress, respecting the Echinodermata^ would, it might be 
supposed, render further observations on the subject super- 
fluous ; but as these works are mostly at variance with each 
other, and not unfreciuently with themselves as regards the 
extent and limits of the different families belonging to this ex- 
tensive and highly interesting class of animals, we are induced 
to offer a few observations on the want of a proper general 
arrangement of the Echinodermata^ wdiereby every attempt at 
their classification on a sure and solid foundation lias in every 
instance signally failed. Professor Forbes has, it is true, in 
his very interesting work (History of British Starfishes and 
other animals of the class EcJiimdermata) thrown them into 
natural groups, but then the characters he lias assigned to 
the Crinoidea and EcJiinidce would, if followed, exclude our 
numerous fossil species from their proper station in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

It is with considerable diffidence we venture to dissent from 
such justly approved authors as Mr. Forbes and some others 
who have written on the Echmodermata ; but as their views, if 
strictly observed, would place our interesting fossil species 
nowhere/-’ we have no choice left but to propose an arrange- 
ment of our own, founded on characters which 'we hope will 
exclude none that properly belong to the Echmodermaia ; and 
though we feel diflident as to our abilities in being able to 
make our proposed classification sufficiently intelligible, we 
feel none whatever as to our motive, 'which is, if possible, to 
place the nomenclature relating to the Echmodermata on a 
solid basis, whereby the vie'ws of the zoologist and the palae- 
ontologist may be in unison, and not run counter to each 
other as is too frequently the case ; and also to plead in be- 
half of an interesting and much maligned class of animals, 
and to demand that they may be allowed to take rank and 
precedence in the animal kingdom according to strict justice, 
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and tliat their inalienable natural rights may be preserved 
intact. 

Oiir objections to Professor Forbeses arrangement chiefly 
apply to the characters of his divisions^ wliich^ however na- 
tural they may be as regards the recent animals^ are wanting 
in reference to the calcareous framework of fossil species, by 
which alone we can study their organization and arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions respecting their probable manner of 
growth, propagation, alimentation^ in a word their habits, and 
the structure and functionsS of their numerous organs. 

The aquiferous system, with its connexion with the organs 
of progression, which Mr. Forbes makes the sole distinguish- 
ing character of his orders, and which he lias shown to be 
wholly w-anting in his sixth order Vermigmda {Stjpunmlklm)^ 
■would, if adopted, exclude our proposed first order Cmiadneti 
(fixed Crmoidea) from our class Pinnasiella^ as would the di- 
stinguishing characteristics of his fourth order Cirrlii-Spim- 
grada [Eckmidce] exclude our order Colmviidce or fixed 
md<e^ wiiicli contains several genera and species of our class 
Adelosiella, 

111 our proposed arrangement of the Eckmodermata^ we 
have endeavoured to obviate the difficulties referred to, and 
to establish our divisions on a combination of anatomical and 
zoological evidence adduced from the comparison of recent 
and fossil species. * 

Synopsis of the proposed arrangement : — 

Subkingdom Centbonijs, Pallas. 

Section Echixobesmata. 

Body more or less protected by a shelly covering, com- 
posed of variously shaped calcareous plates imbedded in the 
substance, or attached to the surface of the skin- These 
pieces are formed by the deposition of earthy particles round 
certain ceptral points, so that when fully developed they ob- 
serve a well-defined arrangement which is easily traceable into 
certain distinct forms, each peculiar to its kind. This external 
covering, though formed of numerous pieces, continues firmly 
united during the animafs life ; but after death, in consequence 
of the liability of the investing membrane to destruction, the 
boiie-like plates become incoherent. By the mode of structure 
pointed out, the increase of the animal as regards the size and 
number of the plates is duly provided for, and injuries of the 
shelly coat from external violence are readily repaired by' the 
renewed deposition of calcareous matter. 

All the known Echinodermes are marine, and are sustained 
by animal. food* 
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Class 1. PlNNASTELLA {Austin^S 3IS.) C'RINOIDEA. PlN“ 

NIGBADA;, Forbes. 

Character of tlie class. Viscera protected by aa external skeleton 
formed of calcareous plates ; mouth surrounded by pimiatcd rays 
composed of calcareous joints. Sometimes free, but more frequently 
permanently attaclied (dorsally) to other bodies by a jointed liexiblc 
column. 

Order L Cionacineti^ AustiiVs MS. 

Fixed to extraneous objects by a jointed flexible column. 

Family 1. Apiociunoidea, Gray. 

Genus 1. Eiigeniacrhiites, Miller. 

Sp. 1. K. caryopliyllatiis, Goldfuss, Sp. 5. E. moniliformis, Miln^L 

2, K. nutans, Gold/. 6. E. Hoferi, MdasL 

3, E. comprossiis, Gokif. 7. E. mespiliformis, Goldf. 

4, E. pyrifonnis, ^lunster. 

Genus 2. Solamcrlniles, Goldf. 

Sp. 1. S. costatiis, Gohlf Sp. 3, S. Jaegeri, Gold/. 

2. S. scrobieulatiis, Mllnst. 

Genus 3. Aftocrmiies, Miller. 

Sp. 1. A. rotiiudus, Sp.5. A. rosaceus? ?? 

2. A. interniedius, Pcwcca 6. A. mespiliformis ? GoUf. 

3. A. elon^atus, Pearce. 7. A. Milled ?? Sckloih. 

4. A. ellipticus, 3IiIL 8. A. flexuosiis ? Goidf. 

Genus 4. Holopus, D’Orbigny. 

Sp. 1. H, Eangii, D^Orhigny, 

Family 2. Poteriochix'oidea, Amthis MS. 

Genus L Poteriocriniies, Miller. 

Sp. 1. P. crassiis. Mill. Sp. 7. P. rostratus, A'mL AiS. 

2. P. tenuis, Mill. 8. P. quiiiqiiangularis,yfwA'Ailf6t 

3. P. granulosus, PlidVvps. 9. P. plicatus, JlmL 3IS. 

4. P. budleyciisis, Aiist. 3/S. 10. ?. dactyloidcs, AnH. A/S. 

5. P. minimus, Aud.AIS. 11. P. conicus, Fhllli 2 )s. 

6. P. radiatus^ AusL ATS. 

Genus 2. Isocrimles, Phillips. » 

^Sp. 1. I. Egertoni, Phill. Sp. 5. I. brevidactyliis,//. AIS, n. sp. 

2. 1. nobilis, P/«7/. 6. L quinquangularis, iHA. 

3. I. tiiberciilatus, AlilL n. sp. 

4. L4oiigidact)4us, -ri. JAS'. n. sp. 7. L macrodactylius, P/ii//. 

Genus 3, Bynha/hoermites^ Phillips. 

Sp. 1. S. conicus, PhUl 

Family 3. Encrinoijdea, Austin's AIB.^ 

Genus 1. Encrinites, Miller. 

Sp. 1. E. moniliformis, AlilL 
Genus 2. Eucalyptocrmites^ Goldf. 

Sp. 1. E. rosaceus, Goldf. Sp.2. E. decoriis, PkUL 
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Genus 3. Cupressocrinites^ Goldf. 

Sp, 1. C. crassiis, Goldf. Sp. 3. C. tesseratiis, Goldf 

2. C. gracilis, Goldf. 

Genus 4. Eiiryocrinites, Phillips » 

Sp. 1. E. concaviis, PhilL 


Family 4. Pentaceixoibea, Atistifs Mki. 
Genus 1. Pentacrinites, Miller. 


Sp- 1. P. Caput Medusae, J/i//. 

2. P. Briareus, Mill. 

3. P, Johnsoiiij, Aust.MS. 

4. P. basaitiformis, Mill. 
a. P. tubercuiatus, Mill. 

0. P. peiitagonalis, Goldf. 


Sp, 7. P. mouilifeiais, Goldf, 

8. P. siibsiilcatiis, Miimt, 

9. P. snbteres, Mibist 

10. P. Milleri. 

11. F. iepidotus, Anst. MS. 

12. P. rotundas, Aust. MS. 


Family 5. MAESuriocaixoinEA, Austbds MS. 
Genus 1. Marsiqnocrhiites, Phillips. 

Sp. 1. M. cjelatus, PhilL 
Genus 2. CrotalocriniieSy Austin’s IV'IS. 

Sp. i. C. rugosus, Mill. 


Family 6. Platycrixoibea, Aiistiris MS. 


Genus 1. Flaiijmnites, Miller. 


Sp. 1. P. Iffivis, Mill. 

2. P. rugosus, Mill. 

3. P. striatus, Mill. 

4. P. granulatiis, Mill. 

5. l\ ekmgatus, Gllhei'l&on. 

6. lb gigas, PhilL 

7. P. interscapularis, PhilL 


Sp. 8. P. microstylus ? PMiL 
9. P. laciniatus, GUb. 

10. F, mucronatus, Aust. MS. 

11. P. antbeliontes, Ausf. MS. 

12. P. spiiiosus, Amt. 3IS. 

13. F. tiigintidactylus, Anst. MS. 

14. P. eilipticiis, PliUL 


Genus 2. Cmthocrinites, iMiller. 


Sp. 1. C. planus, 3Ii!L 

2. C. geometricus, Goldf. 

3. C. clistortus ? Glib. ■ 

4. C. mamillaris, PMll. 
a. C. calcaratiis, PhilL 


Sp. C. C. ? conicus, PhilL 

7. a him% PhilL 

8. C. ? capillaris, PIdlL 

9. C, ? goniodactylus, PhilL 

10. C. pinnatiis, Goldf. 


Genus 3. CaryocrinHes, Say. 

Sp. 1. C. ornaius, Say, Sp. 2. C. loricatiis, Say. 


Family 7. Actixocrinoibea, Austins MS. 


Cienus 1. Actmocrimtes. Miller. 


Sp. 1. A. Ijevis, MUL 

2. A, triacontadactyliis, A/i/A 

3. A. polydactylus, MilL 

4. A. Gilbettsoni, 3fUL 

5. A. ? retiariiis, PliHL 

6. A. elephantinus, Anst. 3IS. 


Sp. 7. A. catapliractus, A-ust. MS. 

8, A. aculeatiis, Aust. 3iS. 

9. A. crassiis, Aust. 3IS. 

10. A. granulatus, Aust. 3fS. 

11. A. hevissimus, Aust, MS. 

12. A. longispiuosiis, Aust, MS. 


Genus 2. RJmiocrlnites, Miller. 


Sp, 1. E. calcaratus, PMU. 

2. E. ?'eclimatus, Goldf 

3, E. mamillaris, PlnlL 
4* E. bursa, PUIL 


Sp. 5. E, costatus, Amt. 3IS. 

6. E. granulatus, Amt. 3fS. 
7* E, I miifcabilis, 'AusL , MS. 
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Genus 3. Melocrinites ? Gold! 

Sp. 1 . M, ? liierogiypliicus, Gold/, Sp. 3. M. ? gibbosusj Gold/ 

2. M. ? laevis, Gold/. 

Genus 4. Tetmenniies, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. T. formosiiSj Ausl, MS, 

Faiiiity 8. Periecochinoidea, Austin's MS, 

Genus 1. PeriecocriniteSf Austin's MS. 

Sp. L P. costatiis, Aust, MS. Sp. 3, P. giobosus^ Aust, MS, 

2, P, articulosiis, And, MS, 

Genus 2. Bagenocrimtes , Austin's MS. 

Sp. I. S. expansus^ PhllL Sp. 2. S. giganteus, And, MS. 

Family 9. Mehocrinoidea. 

Genus 1. Dimer ocrinit os, PliilL 
Sp. I. D. clecadactylusj P/dlL Sp. 2. D. icosidactyliis, PliiJG 

Genus 2. Teiramerocrinites, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. T. simplex, Atist. BIS. 

There are several other families and genera containing many spe- 
cies under con>sideration. 

Order 2. Liberidm^ Austin^s MS. 

The animals of this order differ but slightly in their general struc- 
ture from those in the preceding one. They however possess the 
power of free motion ; are either permanently unattached or become 
so in their mature state. Some species are furnished with a tapering 
column, which enables the animal to attach itself to extraneous ob- 
jects, or to detach itself at will, and move freely through the water. 

Family I . Gnathoceixoidea, Austitis MS, 

Genus L G?iatIiocrimtes% Austin's MS. 

Sp. 1. G. fusiformis, ylnsL BIS. 

Family 2. Asteackinoidea, Austins BIS. 

Genus 1. AstraminUes^ Austin's MS. 

Sp. 1. A, tetragonus, Ami. BIS, 

Genus 2. Aporoermtes^ Austin's MS. 

Sp. 1. A. gyratus, Aiist. BIS, 

Family 3. Comasxella, Austin's MS. 

Genus 1. Ooinatdch Lamarck. 

Sp. I, C.pimiata, Gold/, Sp.4. C. filiforniis, Gold/, 

2. C. teneik, Gold/. 5. C. rosacea, Link, 

3. C. pe'etiuata, Gold/. &c. &c. 

Genus 2. Blarsupites, MantelL 
Sp. 1, M. ornatus, Bliller. 

Class 2. Olenestella, Aust. MS. Spinigeaba, Forties. 
Body covered with calcareous scales or plates ; mouth surrounded 
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by simple or dicliotomoiis rays (not pinnate) fiirnislied with spines, 
wliicli are nsed as organs of motion. 

Class 3. Lobistell Aimtm^s MS, Cirrhigeaba^ Forhes. 

Bod}^ more or less covered with calcareous scales or plates ; mouth 
not surrounded by arms ; body lobed and channeled for cirrhi. 

Class 4. Abelostella^ Austm^s MS, Cirrhi-Spini- 

GRABA; Forbes. 

Body covered wdth closel 5 -jomted calcareous plates, not lobed, 
and Avithout arms, sometimes furnished with a calcareous flexible 
jointed column, but most of the class are free. 

Order 1, EcldnidcB, 

Animal free, furnished with series of ambulacra! pores for the pro- 
trusion of ciniii, 'which, in connection with spines attached by liga- 
ments to the plated skeleton, constitute the organs of motion. 

Order 2. Volumnkke^ Anstiii'^s MS. 

Aniiiia! attached by a jointed flexible calcareous column to extra- 
neous bodies ; ambulacral pores sometimes wanting, in other instances 
they are scattered irregularly among the plates ?, hut they are usually 
in regular series, as in the order EcMnldcd ; surface mostly covered 
with spines, though occasionally smooth. 

Family 1. Sph/Eroixoidejs, Gray. 

Genus i. Bplit^ronites. 

Sp. 1. S. tessellatiis, De la Beche, Sp. 3. S. pomiim. 

2, S. aurautiiim, Sic. &e. 

Genus 2. Sycocrmites, Austin’s MS. 

Sp. 1. S, clausiis,^/te/. MS. Sp.S. S. anapeptaraenus, Aust. BiS, 

2, S* Jacksoni, Aust MS. 

Family 2. Echixochinoibea, AustiEs MS. 

Genus 1 . Eclimommis, Agassiz. 

Sp. 1 . E. pomxim, Ayass, Sp. 3. E. anceps, Aust. 3iS. 

2. E. spinosiis, Aust BIS. 4. E. cidariformis ? Aust BIS. 

Genus 2. Peuti'emiies, Say, 

Sp. 1, F. iiiflatus. Sp. 5. P. aciitiis, 

2., P. pyrifoimis, Say, 6. P. ? astraformis, Aust MS. 

3. P. fiorealis, 7, F. pentangiilaris. 

4. P. ovalis, GoMf. 

Genus 3, OrUtreimtes. 

Sp. 1. O, globosus. Sp.4. O. angnlatiis? GlIL 

2. O.'DerMcnsis, 5. O. oblongus, 

3. 0. elMpticus, 'Sm. 

Class 5, Ascidiastebba^ Amtin^s MS. Cierhi-Vermi- 

GRABAj Forbes. 

The animals of this class deviate considerably from those in 'the 
preceding ones. As spines are W’^anting, motion is effected by 'rows 
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of cirrlii, aided by the contraction and extension of the aiiimars body. 
The tentaculated .mouth forms a prominent feature in its organiza- 
tion. 

Class 6. Vermistella^ Ausf. 3i8, Vermigraba^ Forbes* 

The cirrlii, which constitute in part the organs of motion in the 
fifth class, are wholly ^vanting in this; the alternate contraction 
and extension of the animaFs body alone effecting progression. 

It will be seen on reference to the foregoing arrangement 
of the Ormoidea that several genera and. species have been 
suppressed or unacknowledged. This has not been done with- 
out due consideration^ but as it would extend this paper^ al- 
ready too loiig^ to an unreasonable length to discuss all the 
facts wdiicli have led to the proposed alteration, we shall 
merely observe, that some writers on the Ci'inoidea ha%^e found- 
ed genera and species on imperfect evidence, such as minute 
fragments of columns, seldom to be relied on, while others 
have taken the shape, into ■which the particular specimen they 
described from may have been squeezed into or contorted by 
violence at its death, or during its subsequent entombment in 
the strata, as the data on which to found generic and specific 
distinctions. If such evidence as this is to be admitted as le- 
gitimate grounds to proceed on, we could undertake to double 
the number of species heretofore described without going be- 
yond the limits of our own cabinet for specimens. Others, in 
their anxiety to correct the errors of preceding W'ritcrs, have 
sometimes fallen into mistakes of equal importance wdicn rc- 
founding genera. When this has l3eeii clearly the case, wn 
have retained the original name whenever it could be done 
with propriety. In other cases %ve have retained the specific 
name only as given by the founder of the species. 

Several unnoted genera and many species are still under 
consideration. 

Among the varied forms observable in the Grimidea^ w^e can 
trace them step by step as it were merging from tlieir ancient 
prototypes to their existing analogues of the recent seas. The 
genus EcMnocrimtS:^ founded by Professor Agassiz, is not the 
least remarkable among these forms as the precursors of the 
Echinites. Another genus {Asiracriniles of our MS.) offers 
so many^ affinities to the recent and fossil Echinodermaic^ that 
■we consider, it the most remarkable of all the knowui genera. 
By its being lobed it approaches to the LobistcUa ; its ambu- 
lacra, spines and anus mark it as allied to the while, 

the arrangement of its calcareous plates connect it with the 
Lilies of the ocean. In short it possesses the lobes of a star- 
fish, the ambulacra and spines of a sea-urchin, and the plates 
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of a Crinoid^ It is fiirtlier remarkable by deviating from the 
quinary type so prevalent in the Echinodermata s the lobes 
and ambulacra of this new genus are each four in number® 
We have taken the number and arrangement of the plates 
sun^ounding the body as the leading characters on which to 
found our genera^ as we have the variations in their form and 
other observable peculiarities;, together vdtli the number of 
rays or aims to distinguish the different species® Though the 
mouth of some of our species is central and but slightly pro- 
trusive, and in others it assumes the form of an elongated pro- 
boscis, yet Ave have not at present deemed this difference suf- 
ficient to found new genera on, when the plates surrounding 
the body agree in number, shape and general arrangement ; 
nor have we separated those with the mouths placed laterally, 
if the other points coincide generally. Had these characters 
been acted on, Ave must have dhided some long-established 
genera into no less than three, each differing in this particular. 
The question is however under consideration as to the pro- 
priety of continuing the present arrangement in the cases al- 
luded to. 


XIX.— Descriptions of Chalcidites discovered by C. Darwin, 
Escp, near Valparaiso. By Francis Walker, F.L.S. 

TorymiisTliormio, Fern. Viridi‘<eneuS} antennce mgr<Si pedes femora 
mrulia, alee stiblimpklts. 

Corpus viridPjEneum, convexum, nitens, scite squameum, parce pubescens : 
caput transversum, breve, tliorace vix latius ; A^ertex sat latus ; frons abrupte 
decHvis, excavata : oculi riifi, mediocres, uon extantes; antennre nigra}, sub- 
clavat®, piibescentes, tliorace paullo breviores ; articuli approximati : tliorax 
longi-ovatus : protborax transversus, mediocris, antice non angustior : ineso- 
tlioracis scutum latitudine paullo loiigius ,* parapsidum siiturse bene deter- 
minates, postice approximate ; scutellum subovatuni : metatliorax mediocris, 
declivis, obconiciis : petiolus brevissimus : abdomen longi-ovatimi, subcom* 
pressum, subtus carinatum, tliorace paullo brevius : ovkluctus exertus, rufiis ; 
vaginte nigrEO, abclomine vix breviores : pedes palHde rufi ; coxte virides ; 
femora viriclia ; ungues et pulvilli fusci ; metaferaora subtus unidentata, 
inetatibim pailide fusem, apice spina longa arcuata armatm : aim subliin- 
pidse ; squamulm picese ; nervi fusci ; nervus Immeraiis uliiari fere diiplo 
longior; radialis ulnari brevior, ciibitaiis brevissimus; stigma minutum. 
(Corp, long, lin. 14 ; alar. lin. 2f.) 

■ Cailimome Nonacris, Fern, Vindi-cyaneusy antennce nigr^j yedes fmcl^ 
femora ©iridw, alee suhllmpid ^, , 

Corpus viridi-cyaneum mneo-varium, convexum, scite squameum, parum 
nitens, parce pubescens : caput transversum, breve, tboracis latitudine ; ver- 
tex sat latus ; frons abrupte declivis : oculi rud, mediocres, non extantes : 
antennse nigr£B, validse, ciavatee, pubescentes, tliorace non longiores : thorax 
longi-ovatus: protborax sat maguus longitudine paullo latius, antice angiis- 
tior ; mesotboracis scutum latitudine paullo longiiis ; parapsidum siitiirm 
bene determinate, postice approximate ; scutellmn subovatum : metatborax 
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niecliocris, declivisj obconiciis ; petioius brevissimiis : abdomen ovatiiiiiy saib- 
coiiiprcssiimj iiiteiiSj siibtus carinatum, tliorace paullo brevius ct angiistiiis ; 
ovidnctiis riifiis ; vngiaffi iijgriOj abdominis longitiidino : pedes fiisci ; coxa» 
virides ; femora viriclia ; tarsi pallido fusci : aim sublimpidie ; sqnamnke vi- 
I’ides; iiervipicei; iierviis liiimeralis ulnaii loiigior, radialis iihiari iriiilto 
brevioiq cubitalis brcvissiniiis j stigma minimum. (Corp. long. lin. 1 ; alar, 
liii. IJo) 

Caliimome Eumelis, Mas. Vindi-Cijaneiis, antenn(B nnjra^ pedes mfjro 
fusel, femora vbidla, alee siibllmpidre. 

Corpus subliiiearc^ convexum, viridi-cyaneum, scitissime sqiiamouni, pa- 
rimi niteiis, parce pubescens ; caput transversiim, breve, tliorace paullo la- 
tins 5* vertex sat latiis ; frons abrupte declivis : ociili rirfi, mcdiocrcs, non 
extantes ; aiiteiiiim nigrre, crassio, tliorace vix longiores : tliorax longi-ovatus : 
protliorax transvcrsiis, brevis : mesothoracis scutum longitiidiuc vix Latins ; 
parapsidiim sutiinie sat bene determinate ; scutelliim siibovatiim ; mctatliorax 
obcoiiiciis, mcdiocris, declivis : petioius brevissimua: abdomen sublineare, 
supra planum, tliorace brevius : pedes simplices, subreqiialcs, virides : tro- 
chanteros picei ; genua fusca ; tibiae nigviB ; tarsi fusel : aim sublimpidte ; 
squamulae picese,; riervi fusci ; nervus humeralis ulnari miilto longior, ra- 
dialis ulnari multo brevior, cubitalis brevissimiis; stigma niinutum, (Corp, 
long. iiii. ; alar, lin, i-j.) 

Asaplics vulgaris ? Fern. JEnem, ahdomen atmm, mitennm 7 ngrm, pedes 
fusco-flavif femora mgro-chicta, alee Ihnpkla^^ 

Asaplies mdyaris, Ent. Mag. 

Corpus coiivexiiin, mneiim, nitens, fere Imvej parce pubescens ; caput 
transversiim, breve, thorace paullo latius ; vertex latiis ; frons impressa, 
abrupte declivis : oculi picei, mediocres, non extantes : antennm nigrro : 
thorax longi-obconicus : protliorax transversiis, mediocris : mesothoracis 
scutum longitiidiiie latius ; parapsidum siiturae bene dotermiiiatm, postico 
approximate fere conniventes ; scutcllum siibconiciun : metatliorax obco- 
iiiciis, declivis, mediocris : petioius gracilis : abdomen longi-ovatumj atrum, 
laevo, glabrum, subtus carinatum, apicc acuminatum, thoracis longitiidine : 
pedes simplices, subsequales, flavi; cosm mnem, femora nigro-cinefca j tarsi 
apice fusci ; mesotibla? et metatibice pallide fuscce : aim limpidoe ; sqiuuniiUe 
picem ; iiervi ftilvi ; nervus humeralis ulnari multo longior, radialis ulnari 
brevior, cubltali longior ; stigma minutinn. (Corp, long. lin. 4 j I4.) 

Laniprotatus Ciccina, Fern. Cgmieus, aniennes nigrmi pedes fkwl, femora 
fusco-cincia, alee Umplda:, 

Corpus convexum, cyaneimi, scitissime squameum, parum nitons, parce 
pubescens : caput traiisversum, breve, thoracis iatitiuline ; vertex sat latus ; 
Irons impressa, abrupte declivis : oculi mediocres, non extantes: aiiteniun 
nigrm : thorax ovatus : protliorax hrevis, antice angustior : mesotlujnicis 
scutum transversum j, parapsidiim sutuvm sat bene determinatm ; scutellurn 
obconicinn : metathorax declivis, mediocris, obconicus ; petioius sat loiigiis : 
abdomen ovatum, nitens, leevo, fere glabrum, supra convexum, subtus ca,ri~ 
natiim, thorace brevius : pedes simplices, submquales, flavi ; coxm virides ; 
femora fiisco-cincta ; tarsi apice fusci: alielimpidm ,* squamulaj picem; iiervi 
fusci ; nervus humeralis ulnari multo longior, radialis ulnari brevior, cubitali 
longior j stigma parvimi. (Corp. long, Tin. 1 j alar. lin. I4.) 

Lyreus (n. g.) Origo, Fem« Nigro-eganeus, anUnnm 'mgne, pedes fusci 
fuluo-mnctis ala: suhUmpldmdl 

Corpus breve, crassum, convexum, nigro-cyancum, scitissime squameum, 
parum nitens, parce pubescens : caput transversum, breve, thoracis latitii- 
dine ; vertex latus j frons abrupte declivis, vix Impressa : oculi rufi, medio- 
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cresj non extantes : aiitoiinso subclavatre, gracilss, O-articiilatce ? 
tlioraee paiillo loiigiores; articuliis I"'" longus, gracilis; 2^Mongi-cjatlii- 
formis; ;j“® et seqiientes breves ; clava fusiformis : thorax brevi-ovatiis"; pro™ 
tliorax trail sversns^ brevissimiis : iucsotboracis sciiUim loiigitudine lalios; 
para|>sidu!n siitnrce non bene determinatre, postice approximatre ; sciitelliini 
ohconkum : metatliorax longi-obconleus, declivis : petiolus brevlssimns ; 
abdonien cvatiiiii^ iiitciiSj breve, supra plaimin, subtiis carinatiiiii, apice acu- 
minatum ; tliorace paulb aiigustius, vix loiigius : pedes graciles^ simplices, 
siikeqiialesj fusel ; coxte iiigTce; genua fiilva; tibia? apice basiepe fiilvre ; 
tarsi fiilvi apice fiisci, articuius ioiigus, 2“® miilto brevior, adlmc bre- 
vier, ioiigior ; ungues et pulvilli miiiuti : alee sublimpidis, mediocres ; 

coxge picea? ; nervi fulvi ; iiervus bumeralis ulnari miiito longior, radialis iii- 
nari longior, cubitalis longissimus uluari vix brevior. (Corp. long. iin. -§•; 
alar. Iin. l,t.) 

Pteromalus Gryneus, Fern. CupreiiSj antennee picea^ pedes Jlavlj aim 
limpidm. 

Corpus ciipreimij conveximij scitissime squameum, panim iiitens : caput 
tliorace latius, subtiis teneo-virido ; vei'tex sat latus ; frens abrupte declivis, 
excavata: oculi picei, mctliocrcsj non extantes: antenna? piceae, subclavate, 
tliorace non loiigiores ; thorax ovatus : protliorax brevissimusj supra vix con- 
spicims : niesotlioracis scutum transversum ; parapsidmii suturm vix con- 
spiciics ; scuteilum sat niagnuni, subrotundum ; metathoiax brevis, declivis, 
postice angiisius : petiolus brevissimus : abdomen ovatiim, niteiis, laive, fere 
giabrum, supra plamiiii, siibtiis carinatum, apice acuminatiiiii, tliorace paullo 
angiistius, vix loiigius : pedes iiavi ; coxa? virides ; tarsi apice fusci : ala? liiii- 
pida? ; squamula? fulvte ; nervi flavi ; nervus liiimeralis ulnari multo longior ; 
radialis cubitali niiilto longior, ulnari non brevior; stigma miniituni, (Coi*p. 
long. Hii. I ; alar. Iin. 

Entedon Bedius, j\fas. jEneo-iiridey abdomen basi vlrkri-ajaimimj an~‘ 
iennes mgres^ pedes JIavi, aim JIavescentes» 

Corpus convexiim, la?te viride, seneo-varium, niteiis, scitissime sqiiameiim, 
parce pubescens : caput transversum, breve, thorace paullo latius ; vertex 
sat latus ; frons impressa, abrupte declivis : oculi riifi, mediocres, non ex« 
taiites ; antennee iiigrce, hirta?, setacea?, thorace non longiores ; articuius P® 
longus, gracilis ; 2"® et seqiientes breviores, lineares : thorax ovatus : pro- 
iliorax brevissimus, supra vix conspiciiiis : mesothoracis scutum longitudine 
latiiis ; parapsidiim sutiirm bene determinate*, postice approximatce ; sciitel- 
lum magnum, subovatiim : metathorax magnus, ohconiciis, declivis : petiolus 
loiigiis, cyl'iiuiriciis : abdomen brevi-ovatum Irnve, giabrum, quasi contractiun, 
basi viridi-cyaiieiim, subtus convoxum, thorace brevius ; segmentura 
maximum, et sequentia brevia : pedes graciles, simplices, subieqiiales, 
pallide flavi ; coxjb virkles ; tarsi apice fusci : ala? havo-tinctoe, sat lata? ; 
squamula? fuscoe ; nervi fulvi ; nervus ulnaids hiimerali fere duplo longior, 
radialis hiimerali brevior, cubitalis brevissimus ; stigma miniitiim. (Corp, 
long. Iin, 1 ; alar. Iin. 2.) 

Entedon Flacilla, Bias, Vhide^ cymieo aiLt cupreo mrimUj antennts 
pedes Jimlj ake jla vo-lhnpldm. 

Corpus convexiim, loete viride, nitens, scitissime squameiim, parce pubes- 
ceils : caput transversum, breve, viridi-miieuin, thorax paullo latius ; vertex 
sat latus; frons abrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mediocres, non extantes: aii- 
teimsQ iiigr^e, graciles, siibfiliformes, thorace praillo breviores ; articuius P® 
gracilis, subliiiearis; 2^®® et .'sequentes ad 5''*“ bi’eviores, sukequales; clava 
fiisiformis, acuminata, articulo 5° multo longior: thorax ovatus: pro thorax 
bTevissImiis, supra vix conspicuus : mesothoracis scutum longitudine latius ; 
parapsidum sutiirm bene determinate ; scuteilum viridi-ffineuin, subovatum : 

I 2 
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iiictatliorax magniis, declivis, obcoiiicus : pctiolus sat loiigus : abdomen 
brcvi-ovatiinij lave, fere glabrum, subtiis convexunij basi viridl-cyaucumj 
tliorace brevms ; pedes pallide flavi, gracilcs, simplicesj subtcquales cox® 
virides ; tarsi apicc fnsci : alee fiavo vix tinctae ; sqnamulaj fuscm ; nervi fiilvi; 
iiemis iiliiaris liiimerali multo longior, radialis brevisj cubitalis brevissimiis ; 
stigma miniitum. (Corp. long, lin, alar. lin. 1.) 

'Far. /3. — Aritonnis articiilus 1"® basi fiavus : alas iiavescentes. 

Far, y. — Corpus cuprco-varimn. 

Found also in Valdivia. 

Eulopluis iihiaiiusj Fern. Nigro-rGiieus, 2 ^cdesfuscl^ ales suhrmipidce. 

Corpus sublineare,couvexum, nigro-seneum, nitensjscite squamciim^ parce 
piibescens : caput transversam, breve, thoracis latitiuline ; vertex sat iatus ; 
irons impressa : ociili rufi, mediocres, non extantes : autennse ademptoe : 
thorax longi-ovatiis ; prothorax transversus, mesothoracc angiistior : ineso- 
thoracis scutum lougitudine latiiis ; parapsidiim sutiirai sat bene deternn- 
nalie; scutellum magnum, subquadratum, postice latius : metathorax de- 
clivis, obconicus, medioevis : pctiolus brevissimiis : abdomen longi-ovatum, 
Imvc, supra planum, subtus carinatum, apico acuminatum, thorace vix lon- 
gius : pedes simplices, siibmqiiales, fuscij coxmliigra}; genua fill va : aim 
snblirapidae, squamulm picem; nervi fulvi ; nervus iilnaris hinnerali longior, 
radialis hiiraerali brevior, cuMtali longior ; stigma parvum. (Corp, long, 
lin, 1 j alar. lin. If.) 

Genus Tetrastichus, Haliday, - 

A genus formed of Cirros^nlus Lycidas (Mon. dial. i. 295.) and other 
species* 

Tetrasticlms Polybeea, Mas et Fem. Aier^ antenna myrm^ pedes nigro-fmcl 
Jlam-clnciiy alee Vmqndce^ 

Corpus sublineare, corivexuin, atrum, nitens, Imve, fere glabriim ; caput 
transversum, brevissimiim, thorace paullo latiiis ; vertex Iatus ; frons im- 
pressa, abinipte declivis : ociili mediocres, non extantes : antennas filiformes, 
pilosm, nigrm, graciles, thorace longiorcs : thorax ovatus : prothorax brevis- 
simus, supra non coiispicuus : mesothoracis scutum latum ; parapsidum six- 
tiirm remotm, bene detorminatm,postice approximate; scutellum obconicum, 
mediocre, bisulcatum ; metathorax declivis, obconicus : petioliis brevissimiis : 
abdomen siiblineare, depressum, thorace angustius, non longius : pedes gra- 
ciles, subicquales, nignxe j tibiae fusca' ; tarsi fiavi, apice fusci; protibimhavm: 
aim limpidm, lata?, ciliatae; squamulae picom ; nervi fusci ; nervus Immeralis 
uliiari multo brevior, radialis nullus, cubitalis sat Imigus, -stigma minimum. 

Fern* Caput thoracis latitudiiie ; abdomen longi-ovatum, subtus carinatum, 
apice acimiiiiatum) thorace longius. (Corp. long, lin. ; alar. lin. § — 1 .) 

Tetrastichus Scadius, Fem. Plridis, a7ilemm piceee, Jtavi^ Jhnora 
viridia, alee llmpidm. 

Corpus crassum, convexum, obscure viride, subtilissime squameum, pa- 
rum nitens, parce pubescens : caput transversum, breve, thoracis latitiidine ; 
vertex sat Iatus ; frons abrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mediocres, non extantes : 
antermiE picem, clavatce, pubescentes, thorace paullo breviores ; clava triar- 
ticulata, ovata, acuminata, articiilo prsecedente latior et plus diiplo longior : 
thorax ovatus t prothorax transversus, mediocris : mesothoracis scutum la- 
tum ; parapsidum siiturai bene determinate ; scutellum subconiciim, bisiil- 
catum ; metatiiorax brevis, obconicus, declivis : pctiolus brevissimiis ; abdo- 
men longi-ovatum, nitens, supra convexum, subtus carinatum, apice acumi- 
iiatimi, thorace paullo longius et angustius; segmenta transversa, siibsequa- 
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Ha: pedes flavi; coxjb virides ; trochantores picei; femora viridia^ apicc 
fiava ; tarsi apice fiisci : aloe limpidc^ ; squamiiige picem ; nervi fiilvi ; ncrvus 
uliiaris liiimerali multo loiigior, radialis niillus, cubitalis sat ioiigus ; sligma 
(Corp. long. lin. f ; alar. lin. 1-^) 


XX, — Sho7^i notice of a Bota^iical Trip to the Highlands of 
Scotlmid. By Professor J. H, Balfour^, M,D, 

This trip was made in August last^ along with my friend Mr* 
Babingtoii and several of my pupils. We first visited the 
Clova district^ and collected most of the rare alpine plants 
which are known to exist in that jiart of the Grampian range. 
Sonclms alpinus was found in a new locality in Glen Dole. 
The cliff on which Astragalus alpmus used to be found abun- 
dantly was examined with care^ but only two or three speci- 
mens of the plant wmre seen. 

From Clova we proceeded by Glen Callatea to Braemar^^ 
and made several botanical excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Castleton. 

In our ascent of Ben Aven", one of the lofty mountains in 
the Braemar districtj we examined a hill called Little Craigin- 
dalj wiiich deserves notice on account of the number of good 
alpine plants which it furnished. The hill has a rounded con- 
tour, is readily accessible, and is composed of loose dry gra- 
nitic and micaceous rocks. We wnre delighted to find upon 
it Astragalus alpinus in great abundance, both in flower and 
fruit. In some places the turf was actually composed of this 
plant. Ca-rea 7 rupesMsW'SLS also growing beside it in large 
quantity. The other plants seen on this hill wore, Thalkirum 
alpimmi^ Viola palusirisy Silene acaulis^ Brgas octopetakiy Po-- 
tentilla alpestris:, liiibus ckammnoriis^ Alchemilla mlgaris, 13^ 
subsericea^ Epiiobium alpimmi and alsmefolmn^ Sedum Rko- 
diokis Sawifraga oppositifolia^ aizoides and stellaris^ Cornus 
sueeica^ Hieracium alpimmi and murorum^ iS. jmhnonarmm^ 
7 . Lawsoniy Sauss'urea alpina, Gnaphaimm stfpinuni;; Vaccinium 
uliginosum:, Arctostaphylos Uim-ursi^ Azalea procumbem^ Py- 
Toia media and secunda, Veronica Chanuedrys^ var. hkstda^ 
and F. serpyllfolia^ /S. humifusa^ Trientaiis europma^ Anyieria 
mariihm^ % alpina^ Omjria remfoimiis^ Saliv herbacea and 
fnyrsinites^ /?. arbutifoiiay Betula nana^ Listera cordatUs 7b- 
fieldki palrntris^Auncm trifidm and triglumis^ Luzula spicata^ 
Carex rigklaj, capiUaris and paucifora^ Hira alpina^ Lycopo- 
dium alpimmi. The hill at first sight appeared to be very un- 
promising in a botanical point of view, not presenting any of 
those wet, disintegrating, micaceous cliffs, on which the best 
alpine plants in Scotland are found i and I have therefore de- 
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tailed fully all the plants which were observed^ with the view 
of calling the attention of botanists to many hills of a similar 
nature which occur in the Braeniar district^ and wdiicli I fear 
have been overlooked. Much still remains to be done in that 
part of Scotland^ and I have no doubt that many of the plants 
hitherto considered as confined to the Clova range wiih on 
careful exaiiiiiiatiori,^ be detected on the Braemar hills. On. 
reaching the siiinmit of Ben Aven %ve gathered Limda arm- 
ata in considerable c|uantity. 

In ail the alpine districts which we visited^ we met with 
numerous varieties of Mieracmm alpmuni^ Halleri and Law-^ 
sonL These require to be carefully studiecb and I trust that 
ere long Mr. Babington will give us the result of his exami- 
nation. 

On leaving Braemar Mr, Babington and I proceeded to 
Dingwall^ with the view of botanizing on some of the Boss- 
shire inountains. On BeiiWyvis we saw luxuriant specimens 
of Arciostapliylos alpina^ growing in a damp situation more 
than 1000 feet below the summit. In the other districts of 
Scotland in wdiich I have picked this plants I have generally- 
found it on the dry stony summits of the mountains. ' The 
other plants found on Ben Wyvis are not of such importance 
as to deserve notice. The mountain is not rich in alpine spe- 
cies^ a character which it appears to possess in common with 
most of the other hills in Ross-shire. 

We returned to Glasgow by the Caledonian Canal and In- 
verary^ and picked Potamogeton plmitaginem in several loca- 
lities near Oban^ and a variety of Hierackim prenmithokles^ 
without a ray on the shores of Loch Long near Arrochar. 


XXL — Excerpta Zoologica; On MetmnoyphoBes mmrtg In-- 
iestinal Worms. Communicated by W. Francis^ Pli. D.;, 
AX.S.* 

M.MiBSCHEa found Filaria piscium especially freqiient in tlie follow- 
ing fish exposed for sale in the Paris market : in Trlgke Chirnardm, 
Lyra, Cucuius, and lineata, in TnicMmts Dnm and Qaius Merlan- 
gm, ■ The Fi'kirm were partly free in the ventrd cavity ; some Me l)c- 
neath the peritoneal coverings of the diiferent intestines, between tlie 
layers of the mesentery beneath the peritoneum of the ventral walls, 

* Tlie present notice, which was alluded to in the last Number of this 
Journal, p. 48, is taken from Dr. Th. von Siebold’s valuable report on the 
investigations yn Helminthology during 1840, and published in Wieg- 
marm's ^ Archivf parts 4 and 5 for 1841. It not only furnishes the results 
of Miescher’s interesting discoveries, but also draws attention to similar in- 
vestigations by Leblond and Dr, Siebold, Miescher’s paper is published in 
the Reports of the Proceedings of the Naturalists* Society in Bale. 
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in tlie muscles of the latter mostl}' singlj', sometimes several Ijing 

togetlier in nests, and inclosed in a common psendo-membranoiis cyst* 
I (adds Dr. Siebold) am' somewhat surprised at the latter part of this 
stateiiieat, as I lia.Te never met with more than one individual of FIL 
piscium inclosed in a cyst in Gains Calhirias. (Wiegmanrds ' ilrcliiv/ 
Tol. i. p. 306, 1838.) Micscher's description of the worm agrees 
with the one I have there given, with the exception that lliescher 
does not notice the peculiar baiid-lilie organ, which, according to my 
own researches, extends through the entire cavity of the hod}? of the 
Fihria ; on the other hand, IMiesclier succeeded, in the further course 
of his inquiries, in detecting the sexual parts, wiiich at first appeared 
to be entirely missing. He found the female sexual organs aiTanged 
in the usual manner, but so minute and delicate that they wxre easily 
overlooked. The two oviducts even in the largest specimens did not 
contain any trace of eggs, but their contents seemed to consist 
merely of a limpid fluid mixed with a few very minute granules. 
The sheath reached the muscular membrane at the end of the first 
third of the worm, but no external aperture could be perceived. 
These Fi/aria seem to be subject to a changing of skin, as Miescher 
not only met with a number of shrivelled empty sacs, hut frequently 
found Fikiria stiii situated in these sacs and crawiiiig about with 
them ; such a sac surrounded accurately the body of the Filurki^ but 
projected somewhat beyond the anterior and hind part of the worm, 
and contained in its ca\ity a clear fluid, sometimes rendered o|)ake 
by' granules. 

Ill company with these Fllaria^ Miescher always found, in consi- 
derable number, peculiar chrysaloid bodies, but stiff and without 
motion, lying free in the ventral cavity, or buried in the muscles of 
the ventral walls ; sometimes they lay in one and the same fold, 
and were inclosed by similar pseudo-membranous cysts. These 
chrysaloid bodies consist of t^vo parts, of a globular or ovate body 
(resembling in form a Florence oil-ffask), and of a cylindrical tad 
proceeding from it. The head is about f to | lin. in diameter and 
1 to in length, and is dxmvn out at its free end into a short trun- 
cate umbilicus. The tail is from 4 to 6 lines long, separated by 
a distinct constriction from the head, rounded at' its extremity, 
and generally curved in the form of a crozier. I conceive these 
chrysaloid bodies to be perfectly identical with those described and 
figured by Leblond (Ann. des Sciences Nat., 1836, p. 290. pi. 16. 
fig. 2, 3.), from Murma Conger. With regard to the changes wdiich 
these bodies gradually undergo, Miescher observed that the tail not 
only decreased in length but entirely shriYelled up, so that at last 
only the head remained ; in the mean time this expanded into double 
or thrice its' volume, and appeared at last as a simple elongate rounded 
sac. This sac, wdiether it still possessed a caudal extremity or not, 
always consisted of an external thicker hr owmish- coloured covering, 
beneath which was a second always more delicate, transparent cover- 
ing, inclosing a cavity correspon<hng to the external form offihe sac; 
this cavity was quite filled by a new wmrm, the form of which was 
according to that of the cavity ; so long, for instance, as the chry- 
saloid body still consisted of head and tail, the more or ' less pro- 
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longed neck of tke worm extended into the cavity of the tail. At 
the end of the neck there is an incurvation which might be regarded 
as the mouth. I perceive in the drawing of Lehlond a distinct aper-» 
ture at the same place. Of the great sucking head which Lehlond 
asserts his having seen on the body of this worm, to which he has 
applied the name of AnipUstoma ropaloides, there is no mention in 
hiiescher’s description. Miescher further observed, on the rede- 
velopment of,, the tail, that the neck of the worm withdrew itself 
within the expanded head and gradually disappeared entirely ; in the 
simple oval cysts he then found an oval, somewhat flattened trema- 
tocloid -worm, at the front margin of which the incurvation suspected 
to be the mouth was more distinct. This worm consisted of a trans- 
parent homogeneous substance, with round large and small grannies 
scattered in it, wdtiiout the slightest trace of any distinct internEil 
organs : its vermoid motions, even though sluggish, did not allow of 
the least doubt being entertained as to the independent animality of 
this worm, hliesclier did not hesitate to suspect that the chrysaloid 
bodies were derived from the Filaria^ although he did not observe 
directly the metamorphosis of a Filaria into a ciavate body. Miescher 
adduces the following reasons in suj^port of his supposition : the ru- 
dimentary organs of generation of the Filaria indicate that these ani- 
mals have not yet reached their full development ; the ciavate bodies 
occurred with the Filaria in the very same place ; Miescher saw whole 
nests of ciavate bodies and Filaria inclosed by a common cyst, in 
“which large and small Filaria, with and without tails, occurred,’ In 
the three different genera of fish on which these inquiries were made, 
mTracJibms, 'Gains and Triglti, the Filaria, and also the ciavate bodies, 
presented complete specific differences. 

The trematodoid worm appeared now to develop e anew, while the 
substance of the Filaria, with the exception of the epidermis, dissolved 
into nutriment for the new creature. Miescher found the posterior 
extremity of the Filaria to be the point of development of the new 
worm. A Tetrarrlipickus gradually formed in the hinder portion of the 
body of the trematodoid worm, while the first worm still continued 
to live and did not quit its envelope. The Tetra7Thpichus, which was in 
no way in organic connexion with the trematodoid worm, lay bent spi- 
rally together in its cavity, and showed by its retraction and exsertioii 
of the four snouts, and by the rotation of its body, signs of its inde- 
pendent existence. Lehlond likewise observed in the tailed bodies 
a similar Tetrarrkpiclms, which he considered to be the TeL appen- 
dicniatm, Rud. Miescher makes no mention of the appendage which 
Lehlond observed on this worm. Miescher found in a Trig la Gtir- 
narius, in the month of March, together with living Filaria and cia- 
vate sacs, tailless sacs, most of which were empty and only contained 
a mucous granular substance. On further examination he detected 
in the ventral cavity some TetrarrhyncM which bad just escaped ; 
hut was greatly surprised, on opening the pericardial cavity, to find 
this s’warming with TetrarrhyncM, and the heart full of them, which 
was the more remarkable, as Miescher had never met with Filaria or 
ciavate bodies in this cavity. The TetrarrhyncM of this place were 
characterized by a short appendage to the extremity of the body. 
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somewliat smaller tliaa tlie rest of the body, and inserted as it were 
within it* i^Iiescher was able to obsenm on these worms the ease 
with which, by means of their hooked .proboscis, they pierce into 
and bury themselves in the different intestines of the fish without 
the least injury to them ; he was therefore justified in concluding 
that the TetrarrhjncM met with in the pericardial cavity had got into it 
from the ventral cavity. Miescher suspects that the TetrarrhyncM 
were on their way to quit the fish through the membranaceous 
hind wall of the gill- cavity, behind which they had already collected 
in considerable number. Miescher further suspects that theselh/r^r- 
rhyncM, having got into the sea- water, search for other animals as an 
abode ; this seemed to him very probable, as he subsequently often 
met -with similar TetrarrhjncM at Nice, in the mantles of Loligo 
sagittata, which were filled with water. 1 likewise found at Pola 
quite similar sexless TetrarrhyncM, provided with an appendage in- 
serted into the bod}^ between the ventral folds of Sepia qfcimiis, as 
if they had bored their w'ay from without in order to find a new 
habitat. Miescher lastly questions whether the sexless Tetrar7'Jiyn-- 
cM might not subsequently change into Botliriocephali of the group 
furnished with hooks, as the Bothriocepliaii belonging to this group 
perfectly resemble in head and neck a Tetrarrhjndms . In favour of 
the proliabilit}’- of this metamoi'phosis, Miescher adduces the follow- 
ing observation : a Notidanns griseus, just Idllecl at Nice, contained 
in the cavity of the spiral intestine a great number of Botkriocepha^ 
his corollatus, Hud. : in the articulations of this tape-worm the male 
and female genitalia were distinctly developed ; beneath the mem- 
branes of the same intestine there was found, inclosed in a tiiick- 
walled cyst of the size of a pea, a worm, to the Tetrarrhjncims head 
of which tsvo Tecnia joints, without developed genitalia, were affixed : 
without doubt this undeveloped wmrm was connected with the Ho- 
thriocepludus corollatus of the intestinal cavity. 

Greplin* found, like Miescher, similar bodies provided with a tail: 
on the peritoneum of Esos) Belone, he states his having seen a pore 
at its thick end, agreeing in this respect with Leblond, but he did 
not an 5 r more than m^^self notice a worm, but only a white granulai* 
mass in these sacs. Creplin’s obseiwation, th^t Eso^c Belone contains 
in the ca\ity of its body a remarkable parasite, resembling Teir. ntte^- 
nmtusy two inches in length, is however interesting. 


XXIL — Description of a new Species of Poa. By Rich abd 
Pae'nell, F.R.S.E,^ &c,t 

[With a Plate.] 

The Poa about to be described was gathered by Dr, Balfour^ 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow^ on a moun- 
tain called' Ben Voirlich;^ near the head of LochLomond^ during 

'' Encyclopadie von Ersch und Gruber, p. 294, 

f The description and drawings are taken from a work on Scottish Gr&sses'^ 
about to be published by Dr. Parnell. — Edit. 
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an excursion witli his pupils in July last. Specimens of it 
were also collected by him in August last;, on the iiiouiitaiiis 
of Clova ill Forfarshire. The plant grows on micaceous soib 
at an elevation varying from 2000 to 2500 feet above the level 
of the sea. It has been named in honour of its discoverer^, 
and the following are the characters by which it is distin- 
guished i — 

PoA Balfouri^ ParnelL St. Jolin^s Meadow-grass. 

Sp'ecific Florets slightly webbed. Ligule promi- 

nent^ obtuse. Upper leaf nearly as long as its sheath. Outer 
paiea five-ribbed. Stem compressed. 

Description. — It grows from three to fifteen inches high: 
the root is perennial creeping. Stem erects compressed^ fur- 
nished with a few minute spicules^ with their points directed 
iipwards^, producing a slight roughness to the touch ; bearing 
three or four leaves^ with scarcely smooth sheaths ; the upper 
sheath a very little longer than its ieaf^ crowned with a pro- 
minent obtuse ligule (Pl.V. fig, 4.); second sheath shorter than 
its leaf, covering the upper joint. Joints three, situated on the 
lowest third of the stem. Leaves confined to the lower part, 
leaving nearly tW'O-thirds of the stem naked ; all the leaves of 
about equal length, short, lanceolate, roughest on the upper 
surface and edges, smooth below. Inflorescence^ a simple or 
compound panicle. Panicle erect, from one to three inches 
long, spreacliiig when luxuriant i branches slender, rough, the 
lower ones mostly in pairs. Splkeiets erect, ovate, of three 
awniess florets, the summit of the low^ermost floret on a level 
with the apex of the large glume of the calyx ; the three or 
four iip]:jerinost spikelets arising from the racliis, the lower 
ones on lateral branches, (Jalyw of twm unequal acute glumes 
(fig. 1.), tliree-iibbed, the dorsal rib minutely toothed on the 
upper third, iiiargiiis membranous. Florets of two palem 
(fig. 2.). The outer paiea of lowermost floret equal in length 
to the large glume of the calyx, five-ribbed ; the rib on each 
side of the dorsal rib not hairy, and rather indistinct (unless 
the paiea be held between the lens and light) ; low- er half of 
the dorsal and marginal ribs hairy | base of the two lowermost 
florets fiiriiislied with three or four long, silky, convoluted 
hairs, which seem but slightly attached to the calyx. Inner 
paiea about equal in length to the outer paiea, with two green 
marginal ribs minutely fringed. Perlicc/of second floret slightly 
hairy. Filaments three. Anthers notched at each extremity. 
O'-yary obovate, to tw^o, distinct. Stipules featheij. Scales 
acute, notched (PI. ¥. fig. 5.). 

Br. Balfour collected two varieties of the grass, one, var^ 
rigida^ short and stout, from 3 to 5 inches high, with a short 
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simple panicle of few spikelcts | and tlie otlier^ tw, 

tall and slender^ from 8 to 12 inches in height^ with a simple 

panicle of few spikelets. 

This grass is closely allied to Poa nemoralis^ but difters from 
it in the ligiile of the upper sheath being prominent; upjKT 
leaf scarcely as long as its sheath ; all the joints situated on 
the lower third of the stem, and covered by the sheaths; stem 
slightly roiighish : whereas in P. nemoralis the ligide is very 
short; upper leaf often longer than its sheath; ujiper 

joint situated not below the middle of the stem, and not covered 
by the second sheath ; stem smooth. 

From Poa Montana^ it differs in the florets being webbed ; 
upper joint situated on the lower third of the stem; lotoer floret 
equal in length to the large glume of the calyx i wdiereas in 
P. montana the florets are not in the slightest degree webbed; 
upper joint situated about half- way up the stem; lotver Jtoret 
shorter than the large glume ; panicle longer, more slender, 
of fewer spikeiets on longer foot-stalks ; leaves more taper- 
pointecL 

From Poa pohjnoda’^y Parn., it differs in the florets being 
webbed ; joints not exceeding three in number, situated on 
the lower third of the stem ; tapper joint covered by the second 
sheath : wdiereas in P, potgmda the florets are not -webbed ; 
joints six or seven in number; upper joint situated above the 
middle of the stem, not covered by the second sheath. 

From Poa cmsia it differs in ih.e florets being webbed ; htver 
floret ^ual in length to the large glume of the calyx : whereas 
in P. cmsia the florets are not webbed, and the hwer floret is 
longer than the large glume of the calyx ; the spikeiets are 
larger, and the giiimes of the calyx nearly equal. 

From Poa eompressa it differs in the outer palea being five- 
ribbed; spikeiets of three florets; joints three, confined to the 
lower third of the stem : wdiereas in P, eompressa the outer 
palea is three-ribbed ; sjMeleis of five to seven florets ; joints 
usually five, the upper one situated about the middle of the 
stem. 

From Poa pratensis it difiers in the florets being but slightly 
webbed ; stem very much compressed and slightly rougliish to 
the touch ; up 2 )er leaf a very little shorter than its sheath ; 
spikeiets of, three florets ; whereas in P, pratemis the jiorets 
are copiously webbed, suspending the calyx by their silky 
hairs ; stem smooth and round (except in the iBx.plmiiculmis^ 
in which the stem is slightly compressed) ; upper leaf much 
shorter than its sheath ; spikeiets usually of five florets. 

This species was found on Ben Lawers hy Dr. Greville.^ 
t This species is described in Dr, Parnell's work on Scottish Grasses. 
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The Plate represents Foa Bal/mri, Parncl], with its va- 
riety rifiiila. 


Plate V. 

Spikcilet^ 1 

'1, Ligiilc ivitli loaf aiitl part of slieath, I natural size. 
— 5. Slamcus, styles, ovary and scales, J 


XXin . — Information re^'pecting Scientijic Tramllers, 

MK. FOUBES. 

A letter from Mr. Spratt, piiMislied in Woolixicr’s Exeter Gazette, 
will interest our readers, as giving some particulars relative to onr 
much- esteemed friend Mr. Forbes :~— 

I am imppy in being able to announce my arrival at tlie slii]), 
after an absence of nearly four months, most of which was spent in 
making a tour through ancient Lycia. Mr. Forbes and self |)artcd 
from our fellow-traveller, the Rev, Mr. Daniell, at Rhodes, who pro- 
ceeded on to Athens, by way of Smyrna. We had a tedious passage, 
in a small country-boat, from Rhodes to Syr a, of nine days. Poor 
Forbes, the naturalist, was taken ill on the way, which I soon per- 
ceived was the country fever, and he daily got worse until our arrival 
at Syra, being without medicine or medical advice. His condition 
xvas very miserable, and mine, from mental suffering on his acct;)unt, 
was nearly as bad. We at length arrived at Syra, in wdiicli port I 
found one of our little tenders, and, through the ConsuFs exertions, 
obtained leave from the quarantine department to sjicucl our time in 
qtiarantine on board of her, I set sail immediately lor our ship, the 
Beacon, at this place—* Paros ; our assistant-surgexm, J\Ir. Harvey, 
has joined us to take care of poor Forbes, wim is now in an impro- 
ving condition, Imt luis not taken food for tliirttseii days. I a.m iiiysidf, 
tlnink God, :iii most excellent health, and am much pleased with our 
tour. Phis Is c-ert.'iinly the most |)ictures<jue country 1 ever saw, and' 
my companions,— who arc better judges, from having travelled over 
the (X'Hitine.nt,— say that it is in)t equalled anywhere in Ihirope, Its 
highest mountains are .10,000 feet high— the count'ry fertile in parts, 
and capable' of being made a paradise if suilicitrutly 'populous. It 
may be thus described to’ you for a general idea of its g(x)grap!iieal 
features* Three large maritime valleys formi'iig its woutli, exist and 
west districts, the largest of which is Xanthus ; and in its centra! and 
northern divisions extensive and fertile plains and valleys, which are 
from 400 to 500 feet al)ove the sea. These are all delightfully 
watered with numerous streams and rivulets, and studded with ^smal'l 
villages and' towns. Itshlimate is that of England, though less humid, 
and its inliabitants Turks, who treat strangers with the greatest ci- 
vilities and kindness. We have lived in their homes, and travelled 
under their guidance, and found ourselves at all times kindly and 
honestly dealt with. During the depth of winter these uplands are 
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shut up by snow, when the greater part of the inhabitants retire to 
the low Talleys. On the 24th of May the snow capped the moun- 
tains above 700 feet, but was fast melting on that day. I visited one, 
in height a few hundred feet less — Mount Cragus : large patches of 
snow were on its sides, and we plucked tulips from the parts un- 
covered, also crocuses. We ascended from the valley of the Xantlius 
in the morning, when all appeared advancing summer— the corn was 
ripe and the heat intense ; but at noon we descended into a climate 
where the vegetation showed a dawning spring. These changes are 
very curious, and one of the sources of interest to the traveller. Our 
labours in Lycia have been crowned with success; we have dis- 
covered several ancient cities by examining others which were before 
known ; have identified their names from inscriptions found amongst 
their imins, and shall thus correct many errors of our predecessors, 
Mr. Fellows, &c., who opened the interests of this unknown part of 
Asia Minor to the world by two journeys through it. He won the 
laurels of his fame by first discovering, and by his most praise worthy 
perseverance and exertions in endeavours to procure for his country 
its riches. All the results of our digging during the last winter arc 
now on their way to England by the Monarch and Medea. The 
ships’ companies had tough work in the removal of them. When we 
passed through the ruins on our return we found them hard at it 
with bullock-carts and hand-trucks, with flat-bottomed boats con- 
veying the heavy blocks down to the sea. The officers and men suf- 
fered very much from mosquitoes and fever. Termessus was our 
greatest discovery, which we found about eight miles N. W. of Adela, 
and Cibyi'a, the next, both of which are identified by inscriptions cut 
in them. The ruins of the former are so extensive that we had not 
time to examine it minutely.” 

We are happy to have received much later intelligence from a gen- 
tleman just arrived in England, who states that on his passing through 
Syra he heard that Mr. Forbes had quite recovered. We learn also 
from the Prospectus of the Summer Course at King’s College, Lon- 
don, that he has been appointed to succeed Mr. Don in the Botanical 
Professorship. 

The AniarcHc Expedition, 

The Alarm, Capt. T. L. Stewart, left Guernsey last year for the 
Falkland Islands, and departed from thence at the end of May last 
for Buenos Ayres, A gentleman of this island (Guernsey) having 
received a letter by her, giving some account of Capt. Boss and the 
vessels under him, engaged on a scientific voyage of discovery to- 
wards the Antarctic Pole, has favoured us with the following ex- 
tract 

** Captain Ross and the Antarctic expeditioxi arc now here. The 
Erebus and Terror, came in contact, on endeavouring to escape an 
iceberg, in the seas of the Southern Pole, The expedition will posi- 
tively be here for five or six months to repair the vessels and to make 
observations. 

Captain Ross has been so kind, at my request, to ascertain the 
rate of evaporation in these islands ; and Hooker, the botanist, is also 
so good as to draw up a report on the Grasses, the preyailing Gra^ 
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fnmere l)ciiig' considered as inikuowii in Enropc. Tlic spiciidid tiis- 
ssick p;rass h tlic ^,f;old and giory of these islands. It will, 1 hope, 
yet; iiiakc^, the fortune of Orkiu;)'- and Irish laud.owiier.s of pc'.at bop’s. 
.Every ajiima] here iecds upon it wdth, fividity, and fattens in a shurt 
time. It way l)e planted and cut like the {^adnea p;rass of the Weid; 
I’miies, This bhides arc sihout six feet long-, and Itoiii 200 to dOO 
slioots spring* from t)ne plant. I have proved, b)^ several experiments, 
tliat one man cmii cut 100 l)midles in a <]ay ; and that a horse, will 
gToedily devom* live uf these in the same time. Indeed, so fond of 
it are both Iiorses and cows, that they will eat the dry tnssack thatch, 
from tlie roofs of tlic houses in preference to good grass. About 
four inches of the root eats like the m<,')Uiitain-cabba,ge. It loves a 
rank wet |)eat bog, with the sea-epray over it. Indeed, when the soa 
beats with tlu^ greatest violcjnee, arid the sea-spray is carried furthest, 
tlien the tussack grass thrives the best on the soil it loves. All the 
smaller islands here, though some of them arc as large as Guernsey, 
are covered with tussack, whicli is nutritious all the year. 

The whole of the gentlemen on the expeditiem arc delighted with, 
the Falkband Islands, and exj:ircsB themselves as being more pleased 
with them than even with New Zealand. Some tlnnk them in every 
way better for colonization, oven with the drawbaxdv of wanting tim- 
ber-trees there. AVlieii the observations made during their voyiigo 
arc published, you will be surprised at their favoiirabie account of the 
climate. 

**■ In addition to all these scientific observations, the surveying 
department is exploring a,ncl examining dili’erciit harbours, sites for 
dilFcrent objects in a new settlement, &c. 

The bota,iiist and I started from Port William, where I had been 
eight clays, at seven o'clock in this winter morning, and on foot ; 
arrived at Government I-Iouse by four o’clock in the afternoon, ex- 
amining the country we travelled over, wdicre there is a good (h,^al of 
mossy !)og. No one had done this before in one da.y during the 
wriiitcr, tlie distaium as the cr(.)W liii'S is not fir. 

** I liavc tjuned a (iuana,(!o fi-tmi ratjigoiiia. lie lies down before 
tin?, lire, ■with, Ids licad on my knee, like a, dog, though lie. is now a« 
tall as a donkey. I hope hi g^^t more in the Ealklaiid Ishinds* They 
browse on the poorest land, and their llcsli is like veniaon. lludr 
wool is tliick, I, nit I fear not so valuable as that of the Alpaca., The; 
monkey from tlie Cape clc Verds'has hitherto kept Ids luralth, a.nd is 
quite lively, I hope soon to give a favourabh} account (,)f luy adding 
to our domestic breed of animals the valuable fur seal, 

,In going from Fort Sussex to Mount Osborne I passcal scjvm'jil 
herds of wild cattle*' ■ The day was most beautiful, and so clear tJia.t 
I saw from Cajie !Dolpldn to Cape Cary sford, all over lierkley SoiiucL 
lively Island appeared at our foet*”. — From the Giwruse^ 8lm\ 

nWTTEIl FltOM ME, FEASEE, ZOOLOGIST TO THE EXEUIUTIOH. 

To Richard Tmjlor, 

My b:eab Sib,— I arrived here on the 15tli of-M'ay, after a cruise 
of six weeks in the Bights, in H.M.S. Iris, Termagant and Persian. 
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Notwitiista.ncling' the rainy season has set in, I have collected upwards 
of 100 skins, Ijesides specimens in spirits. Amongst my mammalia 
I may mention a speeinieii of Mr. Waterhouse’s Colobus saiamis^ 
wliicli I intend sending entire for Mr. Owen’s examination ; a speci- 
men of Ant Hope Waterh, ; six species of Scmrm\ and a Fly- 

ing Squirrel, which I trust will prove a new form : also an animal 
called by the colonists the “ Ground Pig/' which appears nearly al- 
lied to Mr. Waterhouse’s CricetoniySf which 1 think will also prove 
new ; a species of Sorex and a Munis, the latter of wdiich I had alive 
for some days. I wish to stay here for at least twelve months should 
my health permit. I have requested Mr. Ogilby to describe some of 
my specimens wdiicii I have enumerated. 

Louis Feaser, 

P.S.— Here lie the remains of that most enthusiastic traveller 
Lander, without a mark or memorandum to distinguish his grave from 
those of his coloured neighbours. Upon this I will make no remark ; 
having stated the fact, I shall leave it to your own reflections. 

Fernando Po, Clarence, June 19, 1S42. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Iconografia della Fawtut Italica, By C, L. Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino. Rome, 1832^1842. London, Gould. 

It Is satisfactory to find that Italjq so long pre-eminent in litera- 
ture and art, is at the present time displaying considerable energy 
in the cultivation of natural history. The museums of Turin and 
Florence have attained a very high degree of excellence, and respect- 
able public collections also exist in Rome, Padua, ' Parma, Bologna, 
and other large towns. Nor' do the naturalists of that country con- 
fine themselves to the formation of museums alone. Much lias been 
clone of late in Italy for the advancement of zoological and botanical 
science by the pulilication of original memoirs in the Transactions of 
the Academies of Turin, Florence and Bologna, as well as by the 
production of independent works. Unfortunately these publications 
are but toolittle known in this country, from the present very im|)ci> 
feet system of communication between the English and Italian book- 
sellers. 

Among the zoological works wliich have recently issued from the 
presses of Italy, there is none which has a higfier claim on our atten- 
tion than the "Fauna Itallca' of the Prince of Canino. For the last 
ten years this work has absorbed a large portion of the time and 
energies of its indefatigable and truly philosophic author, and as the 
publication is now complete, it is deserving of some notice in this 
journal. 

The object of the present work is to illustrate the Vertebrate Ani-^ 
inals of Italy, by giving accurate coloured plates and descriptions of 
all the new or imperfectly known species. Of the Reptiles, of Italy 
it contains an entire monograph, but of the other classes ofTertOn 
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l)rata it necessarily includes a selection only, thougli its illustrious 
autlior holds out a hope, if his life be spared, of hereafter completing 
the entire Fauna of Italy. In the meantime he has given in the iii- 
trocliicdion to this work an admii'ubly lucid summary of our present 
state of knowledge of the Italian Vertehrata, which, if translated into 
the English language, would have considerable interest for British 
zoologists. From tliis essay we extract the following tabular result : 


Mammalia, , 

Total of known 
s]Kcie,s. 

1260 

Kui’oiiean 

KpftciCH. 

180 

Italian 

spucics. 

00 

Figured in t!\c 
jn'esent work. 

45 

Aves . . , « . . 

.. 6000 

540 

390 

35 

Iteptilia . , 

, K30C) 

02 

60 

60 

Pisces . . , . 

, 7000 

763 

470 

181 


Among the animals illustrated in this work, many are new species, 
whose existence is now for the first time announced to the world. 
Some of them had indeed been known to previous initiiraiLsts, but, 
from the superficial methods of observation formerly in use, had been 
referred to analogous species of the North of Euro|)e. It remained 
for the acute and discriminating eye of the Prince of Cauino to de- 
tect the characters of these species, and to raise them to their true 
rank, and his work becomes in consecpience an important contribu- 
tion, not to the Italian only, but to the Eurojican Fauna. 

It is indeed an interesting fact to find that Italy, separated as it 
is from the rest of Europe hy a barrier of mountains and of seas, and 
enjoying a climate 'vviiich excites the envy of the Teutonic race, pos- 
sesses a fauna which is in a considerable degree peculiar to itself, 
or is shared only with its sister peninsulas of Spain and Greece. 
The present ^vork will consequently possess an interest for tlie 
scholar as well as the zoologist, as tending to clear up many doulits 
respecting the specific identity of the animals alluded to by tiie poets 
and naturalists of ancient Italy. 

In conclusion we will only add, that the plates of this work, as re- 
gards l)otb, drawing 'and colouring, are highly creditable to the Homan 
artists. Tlic lithographic plates of birds in the earlier niunlx^rs are 
indeed |)rinted rattier too l>ln.ck, but tlu; later ones are much im- 
proved, and tire scarcely, if at idl, inferior to the best ornithological 
works which have been produced in Britain, 

mark MedUerrmd et Adnalkh ohsenmimm m ihupumn 
^ckrum ct dispoBiiwnmi genermn^ Auctore J, (h Agardh. Paris, 
1842. 

By the kindness of the author we have received this im|)ortant work, 
to which we take the earliest opportunity of calling the attention of 
our readers. Its interest is not merely confined to th.c gcograjiliicral 
details or the elucidation of species and genera, but it contains many 
new and instructive systematic views, the result of tlic la, hours so suc- 
cessfully prosecuted by the author for some years, relative to the struc- 
ture and germination of AIgm, which bid fair to take off tlic opprobrium 
long attached to all attempts at the systematic arrangement of these 
beautiful but puzzling productioirs, and which perhaps have been 
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instriiiiiental in calling forth one of the first botanists of the day to 
their further illustration. It is a cuiioiis but happy coincidence^ that 
two botanists, Decaisne and Agardh, deeply imbued with philosophic 
views, though occasionally differing on important points, should al- 
most at the same time have published an account of the Algin of two 
neighbouring seas approaching so near to each other in point of di- 
stance, though differing so much in many essential points, as the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

The following passage from Agardh’s preface gives a very interest- 
ing general view of the nature of the marine vegetation of -the Me- 
diterranean. 

The vegetation of the Mediterranean compared with that of neigli« 
boiiriiig seas presents a somewhat peculiar aspect. Species which 
inhabit the Red Sea scarcely occur in the Mediterranean, with the 
exception of certain cosmopolites which are almost universally dis- 
tributed ; the genera which are most characteristic of the former and 
most numerous in species, Sargassum and Caulerpaf are represented 
in the Mediterranean’ by very few, and those distinct species. Nor 
is the difference much less between the vegetation of the Mediter- 
ranean and xltlaiitic ; the genus Fucus, which abounds in the At- 
lantic, is altogether wanting in the Mediterranean, or represented by 
mere floating specimens, which assume ho\vever a peculiar form in 
the Adriatic ; many species of Floridece (Chondnts ertspus and Ch. 
mamilhsus, Rliodomenialacimata, Rh. pahnettcii Rh.ciUatas Deiesseria 
scmgtdnea, D. simosa^ D. alaia, &c.) of the tribes Spherococcoide^e 
and Delesserue, which abound in more open seas, do not adorn the 
rocks of the Mediterranean ; Callitliamnia and Ceramia become scarce. 
On the contrary, the genera Bryopsis, Valoniiij Griffithsiu and Po/y- 
sipho?m are more numerous in the Mediterranean, and the vegeta- 
tion of rocks exposed to the sun (embracing very many Zoosperwme^ 
Laurencice, which are more generally cosmopolites) boasts of 
perhaps an equal number in either sea. The degree of exposure to 
light, and the greater or less motion of the waves, are important mo- 
menta in the distribution of species. 

In the larger and more tranquil and sunny bays, especially those 
which arc shallow and sandy, Zoospermece principally occur, which 
are generally adorned with a brighter green in consequence of the 
greater intensity of the light, RimlaruCf Lynghjee and many Cow- 
ferviB flourish on the stones scattered about high-water mark ; Pry- 
opsis fuyura^ Anmlyommie, Dasycladus and many Latirencke grow on 
the larger rocks. ^ On stones which are more submerged and conse- 
quently less exposed to light, are found Cystosemi barlata, C, cri* 
'nita^ C, selaginoides, &c.,, Sargassa, Codkm Bursa^ Fadina pavonia, 
Liagom^ &c. 

In deep and very tranquil bays, which are less exposed to light, 
we may expect Siphonee and Dictyotem ; most of the species of liry- 
opsis, Valonia inirkata, Codium tomentosum, Asperococeus hullostis, 
Stiiophone, Striaria, CutUria, Zonaricc, Ilalyserh md Dkiyoia tidom 
the stones and rocks with many species. The Ftorideie love the open 
sea, choosing however rocks concealed from light and Jiot exposed 
Am. §* Mag* N* Hist* Vol* x* K 
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to \^cry strong currents ; Catejidh, Fohjdphoma ohcnm^ Ckm/Irm, 
ih^J/Uksii-G and Geiidinni mtulatimi inhabit spots almost enicrsefl or 
S|)riiiklctl only with, the spray; lUtylrpldvm iimdoria, in coiii|)aiiy witli 
a. viiriety of Cystomrii aln^olnnlfolm, is found in ditches ; NcmaMou, 
li'uuiy forms of ChdkUnm eormmni, liypnrra mimdformiSf €tig(irima aek 
adarw, lk(\ in'cfei* such, parts of Idgli- water IctcI as arc exposed to 
wur'es ; Cysioseim ammUtcea covers in profusion the more siihiiiergetl 
rocks ; most of tlic CallUkamnw, (hdjfUMkey Jllmhmumia palmeilu, 
Peyi^sandlhi, Chondrvs norvvgivvs, arid forms of Gdldhmi caruenm 
inlijihit tlie liigiicr but more liiddcn rcK:ks ; .Pkyiiopitoru nvrvom and 
Ph. Ilemlifi, with Pk> coronopi/oliifs, adorn those which arc concealed 
but more tleeply covered. Spiuer.Laclucu mxiXChondrm tivaria, with 'V(i» 
imia nirivvkirls, arc often .found in little ludlows amongst sponges. 

AgarcIU considers the Alga*, as constituting a distinct c.lass, winch, 
he divides iiit:o Zoosperwccc, Fhrkka.' a.iid Fmukkm, which answer 
,nca„iiy to Ckiorospvrmek Ehodmpormel and Meianospermei of Ihirvey. 
'‘.fo tlu.3sc must be added DialomaccfCj which however arcj not included 
in the |;)rcse:nt c, numeration ; nor arc the Corallines and Hulmedm^ 
o,f wliicli Decaisne proposes shortly to give amonograplu than w.liieli 
there are few greater desiderata in cryptogamic botany. 

Decaisne’s inai,n divisions in his 'Plantes Arab./ puhlished in the 
second volume of the ' Archives du Museum dliistoire Natiirelle/ and 
in the numbers for May andJune of the present year of ' Annalcs des 
Sciences Naturelles/ correspond closely with those of Agardh, though 
he makes one more division, Bijmporcue^ to include Zygmmui and its 
allies, which are classed by Agarclh with the Zoospermm, His Zoo- 
spoToms Jplosporem and Choidsto^porete accord closely with Agardids 
Zoospermece, Fucoidece and Florideau Some gx,inera, however, iii«- 
eluded by Agardh in his first division, as VamdimM, Codimn and 
'Sponyodium, arc classed by Hecaisne in his Jplosporcro, 

It is scarcely possible, without entering into the subject at great, 
Icmgth, to give a sketch of their res})ectivc views and systcm.s, espe- 
chilly s'is, notwithstaiiciiog tlie great similarity in tlic gci:,icral result, 
tlierc arc luariy points of controversy between tlic aut'liors ‘which at 
present can scarcely be I'cgarded as settled on firm grouricls; and ano- 
iriulies of structure unsatisfactorily explaiiicd or inirioticed*'. ‘Wo 
must therefore content onrseives with very strongly recommending 
all who take an interest in Algology to study the memoirs thcnri- 
selves, wiiich wdil afford ample matter for rdiectioivt. FahneUm am, I 

* ,In Spkcirapim empa^ which is perhaps laUtcr referred to the 
Lynghyaf there being no other esseutial diflerencetlum Ute ultin'iafcgglolmL'ir 
form of the eoncentnited masHCH of the green matter with wlueh ilughditts 
are ilHed, a very curious pimmonieuou occurs, 'fhe masses, which appear i« 
be as truly a form of fructiiicaliun a,*? the couyocy.sta ot yip!o,sporo^'e^ I, wing 
giiiTOiuided by their own especial hyaline (mat, as is also lliecaw,utt ijftitjhya 
qjee'ma and Lyaghja CariniduHilkwa^ aflcr a certa.in tiuui break up again 
into Xioosperms endowed with the most lively motion, (')thor (xpially (uio- 
maloiis facts occur wdiich can scarcely be at present referred witli certainty 
to given types. 

t Decaisiio, who has very deeply studied tlie Huhjoct, ' has referred witli 
great iiigciiiiity the dilfercnt forms of Imctihcatiou to distinct types. Ho 
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Ulmwea are by both referred to Zoospernie(B ; but it is to be observed, 
that in Tetraspora hibrica the four spores originate from a single glo- 
bose body, precisely as in Delesseria and other genera with Tetraspores, 
and the quaternary arrangement in Forphjra appears to be of a very 
similar nature. We have, at least, in Forphjra vulgaris witnessed 
the division of cells into four distinct spores, each furnished with its 
proper envelope. FahieUa Tvpestris])XQ^mts also an analogous struc- 
ture. We are inclined then to think, when the matter lias been further 
studied, that they may be safely removed from their present very ano- 
malous position. Chmtopliora, again, if Decaisne’s principles be fully 
carried out, must be removed to his Aplosporem, for the simple spores 
are as fully developed in the only species in which they have been at 
present observed as in any genus w’’hatever. 

One of the most useful points as regards species is the settling the 
true position of Zonaria sqtiamaria, which is raised to the rank of a 
genus under the name of FeyssoneUia, and it appears clearly to be 
allied to Sphmrococciis. The genus Ral/sia (= Zonaria deusta) , which 
appears not to have been known either to Decaisne or Agardli, as 
clearly belongs to the Aplosporic group. 

In conclusion wm beg leave to direct attention to a very interest- 
ing work by Meneghini’'^* on the Algae of Italy and J3aliiiatia, of which 
we have received the iirst fasciculus from the author, and we un- 
derstand that another has appeared. It will consist of about ten fas- 
ciculi. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOMGICAIi SOCIETY* 

Dec. 14, 184L — Richard Owen, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Waterhouse laid before the Meeting Ms descriptions of nume- 
rous species of Coleopterous insects from the southern parts of 
South America, which had been placed in Ms hands for that purpose 
by li. Cuming, Esq. and C. Darwin, Esq. Those from Mr. Cuming 
formed part of a collection made by Mr. Thomas Bridges, who ex- 
pressed a wisli that the specimens should be laid before the Zoolo- 
gical Society. Unfortunately, the exact localities of the insects arc 
not mentioned in Mr. J’kklges’s notes, but there is reason to believe 

seems inclined to deny two modes of huctificatiou altogetber, anti it must be 
confessed, that lus views, especially in Ckoridmporea^ Moridece)^ are 
inaintained with great ingenuity, though such generally received opinions a$ 
that of the dimciotis character o,f these Algm cannot very easily bo set aside. 
The typical form of fructification he considers to be the <|tuulripartite granules, 
whether more or less superdcial or arranged in podlike processes, and the 
so-called capsules he considers’ as mere modifications of these granules. This 
k one of tlic main points of difference between Decaisne and Agardli, and 
somewhat analogous points of difference exist in the other orders. His 
explanation of the structure of Ulvacetv appears to us less clear than other 
points. 

* Alghc Italianc e Dalmatiche, illustrate Dal Prof. G-. MeneghinL 
dova, Marsso 1842. , , ' . 

K2 
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they were collected Ie the neighbourhood of Petorca. The species 
d(}wcii])ed !)eloHg to the genera Nyctclia and Lislroderes^ or arc iicarlj^ 
allied to those two groups. 

Section HETEEOMERA. 

Family NycTELixniE. 

Genus Nyctelia. 

Species from the collection of Thomas Bridges, Esq. 

Nyctelia lacvis. iVyc^. aim, niiida; capile aniMi piinvlk sparsis 
noiaio ; tkorat'e mcdiocrith' cotiviwo, laliore pitisqtidm longo, parle 
milted angusHore, ad later a modic>. roiwidaio, nuirgine mileriorc, 
pUis breuihiL^' Jlavt\see)ilibus Jlmdrluto angulh ei a/dlcis el posilcts^ 
prddiictis et sulmcutk', dorso punctls parvidu' dkpersis\’‘ elylris 
iicvibus cow/reuvV, brevibus, ovaiis, apice producto el subaciilo ; ea» 
rind laieraJl cremdald ; scgnicnlls abdomhmlibus rugls irregida-^ 
rlbm longiludind^ impressisi. 

Long. corp. ii| liii. ; hit. 6;| ; lat. thoracis, 4|; long. ib. 

Black and glossy ; general form ovate ; thorax and elytra convex 
above, and presenting no distinct sculpturing. Head with scattered 
punctures in front, smooth behind. Thorax with very line scattered 
punctures, and these most numerous on the fore part : parallel with, 
and at a short distance from the lateral margins of the tliorax is an 
indistinct line on each side, formed by the somewhat abrupt termi- 
nation of the convex discoidal portion at this part ; the space between 
this line and the outer margin is nearly plane, and presents a few 
indistinct irregular rugae, having a tendency to a transverse dispo- 
sition. The thorax is broader than long, tiie width to the hmgtli 
bearing very nearly the proportion of 8 to 5 ; the middle of the thorax 
and Iiindermost part are about equal in width, but from the middle 
to the front the width gradually decreases ; in front it is cmarginated, 
and the anterior margin is furnished with a fringe of short, dense, 
yellowish, hairs; the posterior margin presents an imdulatiug line, 
encroaching on the body of the tliorax on each side about midway 
l)etwecn the mesial line and the posterior angle, which is produced, 
llie ely'tra are very convex, and nearly of an ovate ibrm ; they are 
widest in the middle, and tlie apical portion Is |«’oducc(l ; the lateral 
keel (which forms the outer boundary of each elytron, viewing th,c 
insect horn above) is not very promiueut; and is indistinctly creiiii- 
lated : this ridge does not extend to the apc.x of the elytmn, hut tor- 
minates about two and a half lines from that ]K,)iut i betwaam tlie 
apex and the terminal point of the keel is an obli('|Vic ridge ; the hu« 
tural portion of the elytra is distinctly indented near the scnitciliim, 
and less distinctly so at other parts. The mentimi is coarsely 
tured : the prosternum and mesosternum arc cojiracly punctiuxd iii 
the middle, and the punctures ax'c confluent ; the nudasterniun lias 
, small and somewhat irregular longitudinal rugic in the middle, and 
similar rugm are observable on the first, second, and anterior iiaif of 
the third abdominal segments. The legs are black, but the, tip of 
the femora and base of the tibiae arc pitchy. 

Very many spccimena of this species were sent to this country by 
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Mr. Bridges, and as I have reason to believe they will be distributed 
in most of the public and private entomological collections, I shall 
regard it as a type for comparison in describing some other species 
of the same genus, 

Nyctelia mvis, var. etjfipes. Many specimens of a Nyctella 
agreeing with the iV. Imis, hut differing in having the legs and an- 
tennae of a pitchy red colour, were contained in Mr. Bridges's collec- 
tion. Of these red-legged specimens, as well as of those having the 
legs concolorous with the body, thei'e are males and females ; hut the 
red-legged specimens are generally rather narrower, and often have 
a slight trace of transverse depressions on the outer side of the elytra ; 
the difference of form and sculpturing, however, is not constantly 
combined with the red colouring of the legs and antemije, and as in 
some other species of Nyctelia and Epipedonota I have found a similar 
difference in the colouring of the legs, &c., I cannot regard that 
character as specific. 

Nyctelia tbansverso- sulcata. Nyct,atra, nitlda; capita antke 
sparsim punctato : elytris vix duplh latiorih'iis qucim loiigis, anticc 
poiiusquam postice angustiorihus, angulis productis, suhaciitis : 
elytris mediocriter convexis, brevibus, ovatis, apice producto^ sidds 
hand ad fnedkim attingeiitibus, prof midis et levitvr midulatis, irans- 
verslm insculptis; segmentis ahdominalibus fere l<xv'lbus» 

Long. corp. 9 iin. ; lat. 5^. 

This species is smaller than the iST, loivis, and the thorax and 
elytra are less convex. The head has a few scattered punctures in 
front, and numerous very fine punctures on the hinder part, near 
the eyes ; the remaining portions are smooth. The thorax is im- 
punctate, but little convex above, and has two indistinct fovete on 
each side near the posterior angles, and joining the hinder margin. 
The elytra are ovate and slightly convex ; the apical portion is pro- 
duced, and has the outer margin slightly reflected : the lateral keel 
of the elytra is very prominent, and distinctly crenulated ; extending 
inwards from this keel, to about the middle of the elytron, 'are a series 
of transverse and slightly irregular grooves, about fourteen in num- 
bcx% on each elytron ; the length of these grooves (the interstices of 
which are convex) varies so, that they all terminate nearly at the 
same distance from the suture. On the space between tliese trans- 
verse sulci and the suture arc two longitudinal stride, which arc some- 
what indistinct, and interrupted in parts, excepting on tlie apical 
portion of 'the elytron, where the innermost of the two strim is well 
marked, and the suture of the elytra is at this part somewhat ele- 
vated. Numerous oblique furrows are observable on the produced 
apical portion of the elytra. The portion of the elytra wliich lies 
below the keel presents' no distinct sculpturing. The abdominal 
segment presents scarcely any trace of longitudinal rugm. The legs 
are black, but have a slightly pitchy hue. 

Species of Nyctelia from the collection formed by C. Darwin, Esq., 
during the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. 

Nyctelia PXiiCATA. Nyct. ovata, nigra^ nitida ; ' capite anteriore 
crehrl punctato » posteriore fere Iccvi ; thorme transversOi, elytris 
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angtistiore; mujidis posfM$ prodneth? obfusis, supra mi medium 
pmdh couvewo^ ct crehrb pnuclato ; (dytris laliu, mibovaiis^ eoniHum^ 
sukk prqftimUs iiwisversatibus^ a viaryine exieruo fere ad uutu-' 
nmi ducliSj phigd suturall profimdh mdmtald. 

Long* corp« {^) 13 liiu; kiL 7^ ; vel, long. il{; lat. (>-| ilii. 

Lc)!3g. c-orp- (?) 12§ lin,, lat, 7-J lin, 

Hai), Port Desire. 

Tills species is considerably larger than iV. kevts ; tlic tliorax is 
pro])ortio;iiatcly broader and shorter, and the produced api(!al portion 
of the ‘elytra is dilated and depressed, Ihe head is thickly punc- 
tured ill front, and there ore numerous punctures at the sidc^s above 
and behind the eyes. The thorax is about twice as broad as long ; 
the broadest part is beliind, but till anterior to the micidie it scarcely 
decreases in width ; from the middle to the forojairt the transvc'^rso 
diameter is gradually lessened, so tiiat tlic latend margins form a' 
gentle curve ; the anterior portion is cmarginated, and, the posterior 
margin is rather strongly sinuated ; the anterior angles are acute, 
and the posterior angles arc rounded. The iippor suriiicc of tlie 
thorax is conyex in the middle, hut towards the sides it is slightly 
concave j it is thickly punctured, and the punctures arc many of 
them confluent ; on the disc the ])uncturos are much less numerous. 
The elytra are about onc-foiirth broader than the thorax (rather less 
ill the male sox), and about one-fourth longer than broad; they are 
very convex, indented at the suture, and furnished with a series of 
nearly transverse indentations, about eighteen or twenty in number, 
which commence at the lateral keel and terminate about one- eighth 
of an inch short of the suture ; the space between these transverse 
i'olds and the suture is apparently smooth ; but with a moderately 
strong lens some very mimite tubercles may be observed scattered 
on this part, as well as on the inteivsjiaccs of the transverse indenta- 
tioiiB, which arc al)out ecpial in widtli to the grooves : tlic apical 
portion of tlic elytra, is considerably jirodaccd, and the produced part 
is broad and somewliat dc|,u‘csscd, and has the upper surface rugose. 
Ilie meiituin is coarsely ■punctured, and the under side of the liead is 
thickly I'mncturcd ; the prosternum is coarsely punctured in the mid- 
dle, and has so'ine irregular rugie at the sides ; at the lateral nnirgi'n 
is a series of small transverse rugas^ : the mesoBternum and metast,t‘r- 
mim have irregular rugeo in the middle, and the two lirat; jmd half of 
the third abdominal segments have smftll irregular longitudinal rug;e ; 
the remaining two abdominal segments are flneiy punctured. 

Nyctbma SoniEBi. iVycL ovatth nigra, nitida ; capilu miikr imnu-' 
into, postice Imvi; thorace iramveno, dytrk angmiiore ; mujnlk 
^ posiicis productis, suprh apud medimn pmdb comam^ d kwl ; eig^ 
iris antice apud plagani suturalem Icwifer imprimk, ei suiek 
iramversis pauk irregularibm a margine iaieraU firl ad suiuram 
du€iis» 

Long, corp. 1 1| lin, ; lat. Gf Hn. 

Mab. Patagonia. 

This species resembles the N, plimtu^ but' differs in having tlic 
tlioxax smooth ; the elytra are rather' narrower, and the apical pro- 
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dueed part is shorter and broader ; they are scarcely indented at the 
suture, excepting in a slight degree towards the scutelliim; the 
transverse folds are less regular, often dividing into two branches, 
and approach more near to the suture. A transverse section of 
the elytra of N, plicaia would present a convex upper surface near 
the suture, but at the part where the grooves commence the line 
would be straight (though sloping downwards to the lateral keel), 
or even slightly concave; whilst in iV. Solieri o, similar section 
would present an even convex curve. Scattered punctures are ob- 
servable on the fore-part of the head, and a shallow transverse de- 
pression is situated between the eyes; the thorax is nearly twice as 
broad as long, convex in the middle, but slightly concave towards 
the lateral margins: with a moderately strong lens some minute 
punctures are visible, rather thinly scattered over the surface. The 
elytra are ovate, the length to the width bearing about the propor- 
tion of 7 to 9, 

Nyctelia Daewixii, Nijct. hreviter ovata, convexa, nigra, nitkla ; 
caplte suhpunctato ; tliorace paulh ad partem anteriorem qiitmi 
posticain angnstiore, Icem, convewo ; ehjtris suhrotundatis, vald'h 
convewis, liBvihm, marginihus lateralibus crenulatis* 

Ijoiig. corp. 11§ lin. ; lat. 8 lin. ; vel, long. 11 lin. ; lat. 7;|: lin. 

Hab, Port Desire. 

This species is remarkable for its broad and very convex form and 
deficiency of sculpturing, having the upper surface of the thorax and 
elytra smooth and glossy. The head is finely punctured : the thorax 
is twice as broad as long, and convex ; a groove runs parallel with 
and close to the lateral margins, and a similar groove is observable 
on the anterior margin, though here it is less strongly marked. 
Elytra rather more than one-third broader than the thorax, and the 
length and breadth are very nearly equal, if we exclude the prodiiced 
apical portion, which is broad, depressed, and nearly of a semicircular 
form. The lateral keel is distinctly crenulated, and separated by 
an adpressed line. The underside of the thoracic segments are ru- 
gose in, the middle, and the first and second abdominal segments 
have irregular longitudinal rugre ; the third segment presents a faint 
trace of similar rugie at the base ; the other segments are smooth. 

The spines at tiie apex of the posterior tibise arc longer than usual 
in the genus. ^ 

Ngckdia Barwimi, van minor (long. corp. 8|;kt, 6-|); clytris 
rotundatis apicc paul5 producto et angustiorc. 

Ilab. Port Desire. 

Nyctelia FitzRdyi, Curtis, MSS. Ngct, subro'innda, comexu, 
nigra, . 7iitMa ; mpite utrinque punctL^f pmwis adsperso'^ ihorace 
Imi, convem» mitich tatwre, mignlis qmstim acutk ; eigtrk 
datis, ad apkem productis, convexis, imibus, margine exierno 
c7*enuIato ; antemis pedihusque piceO’^mbris. 

Long. corp. 10| lin. ; lat. 8 hn. 

Hob. Port Desire. 

This species was first discovered by Capt, King, and wiil be here- 
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after clcscribecl in detail by Mr, Curtis, wliosc MS» name I liave 
adopted* Two s|)ccimcns were found by Mr. Darwin at Fort Dc?sirc : 
it {ipi)roaciics ver^r near in size and general characters to iV, Ikmmm, 
but differs in liaving red lcg*s and aiitcnnm, in being of a Ijroadc'r 
form, in having the legs less rongh, the lateral keel of the elytra less 
proiainent, and not so distinctly crenulatcd, and tiie spurs or spines 
at tlic apex of tlie posterior tibiae arc nnicli smaller. I’lic length of 
tlic elytra is nitlicr less than the width, if the produced a])ifxal portion 
be omitted ; and if included in tlie measurement, the. length, very 
sliglitly exceeds th.e width ; they are very convex and smoot;h, and, 
so is the thorax, wliicli is twice as broad as long, and consideraljly 
narrower before tliaii behind. The head is sparingly punetured. 

Nvctelta ca:iANiJ.LATA, Curtis, MSS. Nyct, atm, mlida, snhro- 
innda.ta ; capUe irausversim impresso^ antke ptiiwiato ; tkomcosuiu 
quadralo, ad latcra crcmdnlOy suprd. (mivcivo^ laml ; eiyins ro/.tiri’- 
d(dih% apice pmdh productis^ siipni eonve.vis^ ad miurani depressk\ 
ruf/is vaiidh id. irreguiaribm obsltk, Ms m dorso pkrmmpie ion«> 
gihid/maMbns ci prope hitera obliqtie dispositis. 

Long. corp. lin, j lat. 6 Im, 

liaJh Cape Negro. 

This, together with several nearly allied and very remarkable spc« 
cies of Nycielia, occurs in Capt. King's collection, and will be here- 
after characterized in detail by hlr. Curtis, The specimen from 
■which the above short description is taken forms part of Mr. Darwin's 
collection, and was found at Cape Negro. Ike legs are very rough, 
being thickly covered wuth tubercles, and they are shorter than in 
most of the sjiccies of NyctcUa. The whole upper surface} of the 
elytra is covered with rugm, and these are very strongly marked, and 
though very irregular, they have a general longitudinal direction on 
tl'ie depressed spacjo on the middle of. the elytra. This sutural de- 
|)r(:\ssion,, wliicdi is about two lines in ■width, is bounded on cacli side 
by a. !)roacl and slightly edevated ridge ; between this ridge and the 
outer margin the rugm ba^'C a tenclency to form oblicpie lines. A 
few fine punctures a, re <>bservablc on the fore-part of the thorax, ami 
oil the sides arc.} two grooves placed closely togetlier, and puralU*! 
with, am! near the lateral margin ; the narrow ridge between the 
t'.wo grooves, m 'well as the marginal ridge, is cremdated. 

Nycitsiilia ptjNCTicjoLLis. Nyct, (lira, nUlda ; tJmruca dL 

stinek et mdm pmictaio ; dytm kdwrcuiis nimdis, (d ad lalvm 
rwjis tfamvanis irreytilarker imprassis, hk nmifurie dkimd,Ls\ 

lanig. corp. lin. ; lat. i> Fm. 

II (iJ). I’lahia J.Wcinca. 

This, species is rather smaller than the N, Mus, and has the tho- 
rax and elytra loss convex. The head is rather tliickly and coarsely 
|)iirictiire<b exce|>ting' on the vertex. The thorax is thickly and 
coarsely punctured, and the punctures arc for the most part con- 
fluent ; a distinctly impressed line runs parallel with and close to the 
margins ; the lateral margins arc obscurely crcnuIatccL The elytra 
are of' a liroad ovate form, and the apical produced portion is convex 
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and rounded at the apex. The lateral keel of the elytra is distinetly 
creniilated, and transverse shallow furrows run inwards from this 
margin, leaving interspaces rather broader than the furrows, which, 
for the most part, are about a lino, or rather less, in length. On 
the interspaces between the furrows, and the whole upper surface 
of the elytra, are very minute scattered tubercles ; these are very 
indistinct towards the suture, near w-hich are one or two very faint 
striee. The labrum is coarsely punctured, and the underside of the 
head is also punctured. The under surface of the pro thorax is 
covered -with small tubercles, from each of which springs a hair ; 
between the legs, the under side of the protiiorax and mesotliorax 
is coarsely punctured. The first, second and third of the abdominal 
segments are covered with distinct longitudinal rugse, and the apical 
segments are punctured beneath. 

Several specimens of this species were collected at Bahia Blanca 
by Mr. Darwin, who says they are ‘ tolerably abundant on sand- 
hillocks/ A Nyctelia in Mr. Darwin’s collection, from Rio Negro, 
resembles the present species, excepting that it has pitchy red legs 
and aiitennse. 

Ntctelia. subsulcata. Nyct, ovata, afra; thorace ti^ansverso 
distmete pmetato ; elyb'is 7'ugis ttiherctilisque mimitissimis ; sukis 
irmisversis aliquanio irrcgularibus ad latera inscidptis. 

Long, thoracis elytrorumque, lin. ; lat. 5f lin. 

Hab, Mendoza. 

This species is very closely allied to the N. pmcticollis^ and it is 
wdth considerable hesitation that I venture to describe it as distinct, 
more especially as Mr. Darwin’s collection contains but one speci- 
men, and that has lost its head and legs ; this specimen, however, 
differs considerably in form from any of the numerous examples of 
N, pimcticollis which I have before me. The thorax is narrower 
and less thickly punctured ; the elytra are more elongated, and the 
lateral transverse gi’ooves are more distinct and regular. 

The thorax is transverse, and the length is equal to rather more 
than half the width ; the middle and hinder parts are very nearly 
equal in width, and the anterior portion is contracted ; the surface is 
distinctly punctiu’ed, and there are two irregular fovem on each side 
of the middle, rather nearer to the mesial line than the outer margin. 
The elytra arc one-fourtli longer than broad ; the apical portion is 
moderately produced and somewhat j^ointed : the whole upper sur- 
face of the elytra is covered with very minute rugas, and there arc 
moreover some minute tubercles ; on the outer half of each elytron 
is a series of transverse fiiiTows, with convex interspaces equal in 
'width to the furrows. 

NvcTELfA SATJNnEHSii, jVycL atrUi oUongo-^ovata, nitidd^ Viorace 
pmetato ; elytris sulcis transversis pmlb nregukribm a margine 
iatcrali usque ad medium duetts. 

Long. corp. 7| lin. ; lat. 4 lin. 

Mah. Bahia Blanca. 

Head distinctly punctured in front. Thorax rather coarsely punc- 
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turecl, excepting on tlio disc, wMcli is almost impiiiictatc ; emargi- 
Hated in front, tlie eiiiarginatcd portion in tlic form of a scgiiiciit of 
a circle; tii,e lateral margin sligiitly romuled, 1, lie lii ruler part of 
the tliOKix and the middle arc ccpial in width ; the forc-part is slightly 
contracted* Tlie elytra are ovate, ami hut little convex, ; tliey are 
depressed at the suture, most distinctly so near tlie sciitelliiim llic 
Isitcrai keel is very prominent, and extending from, tiiis keel to tlu; 
middle of the elytron are distinct transverse furrows, tlie interspaces 
of wiiicli are convex, and about equal in width to the grooves. The 
apical portion of tlie elytra is moilcrately produced. The three basal 
segments of the alidomcn, as Aveli a,s the metastcrniim, arc covered 
with slightly irregular longitudinal ruga; : tlie terminal segment is 
punctured. The prosteniuui and mesosteruum are coarsely punc- 
tured,, and the punctures are conliuent. 

lliis is a, small species compared with N. kevk' (being; about the 
size of iV. nodosa ) ; its form is more elongated and miicii less coiiviix. 
The lateral margins of tlie thorax form an even curve from the front 
to tlie hack. 

The specimens from which the above description is drawn op were 
found ‘by Mr. Darwin in the month of September, on tlie sandy 
plains of Bahia Blanca. 

Nyc'tejja. EU'GOBA. Ni/ci* mjra, opma, ovatu; ihonwe disimefa 
ptmekdo ; di/tris vaMa rugosls, suicis dmhiis^ sutumm propc^ /ow- 
gUmlinidibus ei mterruptlst improssLs\ 

Long. corp. 7| ; lat. 4f. 

Hub. San Bias (near liio Negro) and Bahia Blanca, 

This, which is a small species compared witl:i N\ hevih\ a])proaches 
that siiecics in general form, but the tliorax and elytra are loss con- 
vex. The head is coarsely puncturcxl in front.'" The thorax is coarsely 
punctured, and the punctures are numerous, oxc;eptiug o,n the disc : 
a groove, runs parallel with and close to tlie margins., but at tlie 
postmior margin it is iuterru|>tcd in the iniddlc. The elytra arc 
convex, and of a short ovate form, and thca|fauil portion is but little 
liroduced ; tlieir widtii is about oue-lifth less than the length. : the 
whole upper surface is covered with coarse and very irregular tugi.m 
Four somewhat interrupted and irregular atrhse run jiarfdid witli and 
near the suture, anxi there are two abbreviated oblique stria; near tin; 
scntelium. ^ , BcsidcB the ordinary rugm of the elytra, there are mure 
marked rugin, which, though very irregular, have a tcndencjy to a 
transverse diB|)osition, and these cover the outer half of each lilytroii. 
The prothorax is punctured hcneatli and rugose between the legs, m 
well as the mesostornum and inctastcrmmn The three basal .seg- 
ments of the abdomen arc covered with line l>ut distinct riiga'% and. 
tliouglt these rugDC, for the most part, have a longitudlrnil direction, 
they are much more irregular than in most species of the genus. 
The two terminal segments are punctured, hut in the penultimate 
segment the punctures are very few in number, and confined to the 
sides. The spines at the apex of the anterior tihi® are more slender 
and proportionately longer than in N» hvis\ 
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Besides tlic two specimens, one from Baliia Blanca and the other 
rather further south (Ban Bias), Mr, Darwin’s collection contains a 
specimen from Tierra del Fiiego whiclpis smaller (length 6-| lin,, 
width S:f lilies) and proportionately'naiTOWer s but these differences 
are combined with a greater length of tarsus, and are precisely such 
diifereiices as exist between the sexes of other species ; in fact, it is 
no doubt the male of the insect from which the above description is 
taken, 

Nyctelia Westwood J i. Nyct. hrevUer ovata, nitida, atra; capite 
suhpimctato ; ilwrace iransversOf postice paulh kitiore qmm mitice, 
levifer convex, kevi, marghie laterali imperspkue crcmilato ; 
iris ovaiis, profunde striatiSf interstitiis convexis^ striis utrinque 
ad BUt'iiram duabus hngitudimlihus, striis reliquk ohliquis. 

Long. corp. 7| Hn. ; lat. 4| lin. 

Hah, Port Desire, 

Head with a few punctures in front. Thorax convex, about twice 
as broad as long, with ‘the middle and hinder parts about equal in 
width, and the fore-part contracted ; the anterior part emarginated, 
the emarginated portion in the form of a segment of a circle ; the 
hinder margin but slightly waved ; a distinct groove runs close to 
the anterior and lateral margins, which latter are crenulated. Elytra 
short and rounded ; the length and width equal, if the produced apical 
portion be omitted in the measurement; the apex is moderately 
produced : the whole surface of the elytra is covered with deep strias, 
leaving convex interspaces which are scarcely broader than the 
grooves ; on each side of, and parallel wdth the suture, are two of 
these striae ; the remaining grooves are oblique, and for the most 
part converge towards the apical portion of the elytra *. on the sides 
of the elytra, and more especially towards the apex, the grooves have 
a tendency to a transverse disposition. The mentum is very coarsely 
punctured, and there are some distinct punctures on the sides of the 
head heneath. The protliorax jjresents a few large scattered punc- 
tures beneath, some short irregular (but for the most part transverse) 
rug£e at the lateral margin, and some longitudinal rugm near the base 
of the legs ; between the legs the prosternum has some coxifiuent 
punctures ; the mesostemum and mctastcrniim have irregular ruga\ 
and the three first abdominal segments have minute longitudinal 
furrows ; the penultimate segment L sxnooth, and the apical one is 
finely .punctured, but the punctures are by no means xxxnncrous. 
The' legs and antenna are rather shorter than usual in the genus. 

Nyctelia 'Stephi?.nsii. ' Nyct, atrcii, uitMa, kevis; tlmrace suhqtm* 
drato; elytris rotmdato^omtiSf comenSi cmind htcnili pnmiu 
iienti et crenuktd; elytrorum apicibus qwoduciis latiB et'Suhcom- 
qikmatw. 

Long. corp. 7 lin. ; lat* 4-1 lin.' 

Hah, St. Cruz. 

Head with scattered punctures in front. Thorax transverse, the 
width, being rather less than double the length ; the upper surface is 
but little convex; the anterior and posterior, margins are nearly 
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straiglit, l)iit tlic anterior angles arc produced and the posterior an- 
gles are slightly produced. The width of the fore and hind parts 
of the tliorax is nearly equal, it being hut slightly ^narrower in front, 
and tlic sides deviate l)'ut little from a straight line ; a iliiiit dorstil 
cliannel is ol)serval)le, and a groove runs pa,nilltd with and close to 
the lateral and anterior margins. With the assistance of a strong 
lens, minute punctures may be observed scattered over tlic upper 
surface of the tliorax, and some minute tuhcrcles on tlic uiidcia 
The elytra are convex, and of a short rounded form, the width juid 
length being very nearly equal, if we do not include'- tlic produci'd 
apical portion, wiiich is more dilated than in most of the genus, and 
is nearly flat. A groove runs close t;o and parallel with tiic lateral 
keel, both above and below, and this keel is distinctly crenulated. 
The upper surface of the elytra presents numerous indistinct juid very 
shallow fovesc. The abdominal segments arc almost smot»th. Tiie 
legs are proportionately rather longer than in N* i(iwh\ 

Mr. Darwin found tiiis species at St. Cxnz in the month of April. 

Nyctelia Niswj.mii'rix. Nyct. elongato^ovata, nlgra^ nilith^ caplie 
transversh imyresm; tliorace latoplus qtmni longo^ laimibm rotm-^ 
iatk; anticc etpostlcfi lalliudme comparl; mjwrm minimv, emmeimi, 
hnpunctato^ ad latera rugis parvtdh oblUjuis ; eigf.ris ov(ULs% imvi^ 
hus^ piagd suturaii valde mpressis^ ntargimbm taiemUbus emm^ 
ktlis. 

Ilaih Patagonia. 

Long. corp. 10 lin*; lat, C lin. 

This species is ratlier smaller than AT. Imris, and cliO'erB moreover 
in being of a more elongated form, and most cB|)C(aaily in the form 
of the thorax, which is narrower and nearly equal in width, in front 
and behind : the apical portion of the elytra is much less |,irodiiccd, 
and the produced portion is broader. The head is sparingly punC"- 
tured at the sides, and has a curved imprcssit)n, tlic chord of which 
is rather in front of the insertion of the' antcrane. The thorax iieaiiy 
one-tliird liroader than long (taking the length from the anterior 
and posttirior angles) ; it is 'broadest in the middle, and a trifle nar-* 
rower in front than behind ; the lateral margins form an even curve ; 
the anterior pjvrt is emarglnatcd, the emarglnated portion being in 
the form of a Ecgraent of a circle, and a little less than a scn'nicircdc,^ : 
tlie anterior angles acute, and the posterior jmglcs ,form very nea.rly 
right angles : the hinder margin of the thorax is nearly straighi, but 
the lino descends slig'latly towards the angles. Tiie siirfacjc of tlici 
thorax is' very little convex, and almost irnpunctate, tliere liiung but 
a few scattered very minute punctures ; on the sides, ru,rrriirigii,iwards 
and upwards, are a series of minute grooves, like scratclicH, find on 
the binder margin a faint trace of very short longitiulinul, grooves 
is visible, ' The elytra are ovate, convex, smooth, and glossy ; tlic 
region of the suture is broadly and ratlier dec])iy depressed ; the 
lateral keel is prominent and distinctly crenulatecl, and joining tliis 
keel are a series of shortish transverse furrows. The iiiicler sur* 
face of the body and thoracic segments is remarkable for the almost 
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total want of sculpturing, if we except some longitudinai furrows 
on tlie under side of the protliorax at the sides. 

The exact habitat of the specimen from which the above descrip- 
tion is taken is not known, but in Mr. Darwin's collection is a spe« 
cimeii which I am inclined to regard as specihcally identical, and 
which is from St. Julian. It has the elytra proportionately rather 
broader and the thorax narrower, and the short longitudinal furrows 
on the hinder margin of the thorax are distinct; the sutural portion 
of the elytra is less depressed. 

Nyctelia Guebinii. Nyct. atra^nitlda^ovata ; mpite transveriini 
inipresso ; tJiorace suhquadrato in medio -paulb diktato, a7itice 
emarginatOi postke fere recto ; ad 7narginem lateralem sulcis 7nk 
nutis valde obliquis insculpto ; elytris omtis, convexis^ ad apicem 
pauk productis, ad latera rngis h'atisversis in serkhus trihis 
disposUis, 

Long. corp. 9i lin. ; lat. lin. 

Rather smaller than N.Jeevk, Head with small punctures very 
thinly scattered over the upper surface, and with a transverse im- 
pression rather in front of the line of the eyes. Thorax subqua- 
drate, the breadth not quite equal to twice the length ; the emar- 
ginatcd portion in front in the form of a segment of a circle ; the 
hinder margin nearly straight ; the posterior angles scarcely pro- 
duced, and forming nearly right angles ; the anterior angles acute. 
The thorax is contracted in front, broadest in the middle, and the 
lateral margin from the middle to the ]>osterior angles forms nearly 
a straight line ; on the hinder part of the upper surface are some 
extremely minute punctures, and at the sides are some small ob- 
lique grooves. The elytra are ovate and moderately convex, and 
the apical portion is hut little produced ; the region of the suture 
is very slightly indented ; the sides of the elytra are covered with 
transverse grooves having narrow convex interspaces ; these grooves 
extend inwards to about the middle of each elytron, and are arranged 
in three series, being divided by two longitudinal lines ; the innermost 
series is indistinct : the lateral keel is distinctly crenulated. The 
mentum is distinctly punctured ; the prostenxiim, as well as the other 
thoracic segments, and the abdominal segments, have the usual 
sculpturing, but it is less strong than .usual. 

It is with some hesitation that I name tills insect, since it ap- 
proaches very near to the N, Newportu ; it dilfers, however, in lia- 
ving the thorax smaller and proportionately narrower, the elytra less 
convex, and furnished at the sides with three rows of transverse 
impressions instead of one; the region of the suture is less depressed. 

Ntcteuia suncicoLxns. Nyct, ovata^ utra; tJiorace transverse ^ ml 
latera rotmdatOt antice angustiore, sulcis minulis longitudinalUer 
imyresso ; elytris crebrb pwictatis (pmetis coffuentUms)^ tuber* ^ 
cuUsque minutis instruciis : caiylte, tJiorace elytrorumqm hteribus 
pilis vestitis^ pedihusque etiam pills insirmtis. 

Long. corp. Sjlin. ; lat. 5| lin. 
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Miicli smaller tliaii N. Iccvis, and of a sliorter and more romiclecl 
form. I1.ie ii|)per surface of the head is very thickly piiiictiircxl 
tlirouglioiit, and the puuctturcs run into t'acli otiicr so as to foriii 
irregular riigie. The thora.'x is twiem as broad {is long*, find Ikis a (lc(\|) 
and almost seinicircitlar emargi nation in front; the suiterior mights 
jirc aciite, and the posterior aiigies arc obtuse., and, not tu'odnceii. as 
ill uumy E])ecies of the genos^ the hinder min-glii of the thorax ])rt‘« 
seiitiiig a iicjuiy straight, or but very siigiitiy waved line ; the 
broadest part of the thonix is near the posterior angles, the narrow- 
est part is in iroiit, and the hileral margins are rounded in siudi a 
marmei' that tlie tliorax might almost be dcscriliod fis sc.nnicircnlar, 
and having tlie fore-part emjirginiitcd. The ndiole upper surface of 
the tlionix is covered witli small hut distinct grooves, leaving convex 
riciges between them about equal in width to the grooves ; tliese' 
furrows are longltudiiud in their direction, or very nearly so, except- 
ing in the lore-part, where they diverge from tlie mesial line and 
run up to tlic anterior inaigpn, and at the sides of the thonix, where 
the grooves are irregidar, but have a tendency to a transverse dispo- 
sition. Tile under side of the thorax presents similar longitudimil 
grooves, excepting in tiie middle, where it is nigosely punctiuxxl ; 
scattered hairs cover this under surface of the thorax ; and towards 
tlie lateral margin the hairs, wdiich are moderately long, arc imicli. 
more numerous and form a projecting fringe, wiiicli is visible when 
the insect is viewed from above. The elytra arc of a short ovate 
form, about one-fourth broader than the thorax, and scarcely one- 
fifth longer than broad ; the apical portion is hut little ’pro(! need : 
the upper surfiicc is convex, and is tliickly covered with small con- 
fluent punctures, amongst whicli minute tubercles {i:re sciittercd; 
towards the lateral keel, wdiich is very little prominent, the tuliercles 
arc distinct. The sculpturing of the portion of the elytra bemxitli 
tlie keel resembles that {iliove it, but here the tubercles give origin to 
smsill hairs The meso- and nietasternuru present irregiihir lugax 
€)n tb.c first and basal Inilf of the second abdumimil segments are 
distinct longitudinal riigai, and a slight tnice of simihir ruga) Is ob- 
served at tliobuse of the third segment; cm otlier parts of these seg- 
ments arc some minute scjittercd pimcturcs. The terminal segment 
:1s ratl'ier thickly though finely pimcturecL The legs are clothed with, 
lorigis'h asii-coioured hairs. 

Sfyotdm notiimt, Latr. Zo][)hom mdo$a^ Gerrnar ? 

Five specimens of this species are contained, in tlie eolleotioii of 
Mr. Darwin, and these arc from three difiermit locidities, viz. filal- 
donado (La Plata), Bahia Blanca, and Mendoza. 

N YCTBiiX A AWOUSTATA. Nijvt. domjnta, wiida; cApiYc dbiinefe 
pmudaio et immerdlm myre.m>; anlemdspwek; iJioranf suhqna-. 
(iraio, iatmibns fere reclls, mitice (miarylmito, seprd puMciis mi-> 
mtissmis ; eiylris mhelonyath, ei am /Jiomee qmmd ^Mitiudhumt 
•fed* coaqnalihs^ (mlis tilujuanlh irregidtmbm mbvkvatk mier^ 
sHiik rmjuiosis, mi ktera pUm trcmsimmiihis, 

* Probably similar hairs originally sprang fmm Iho tubercles on llu? 
upper surface, but have been worn olfi 
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Long* corp, 7^; lin. ; lat, 3f lin. 

Hob. Patagonia ? 

The specimen from which the above characters are taken is a 
male, and by accident its label, containing the habitat, is lost ; it is 
most probably from Patagonia. In general appearance the N. an» 
yiistaia greatly resembles the N, nodosa^ but it differs in being of a 
narrower form, and in having the terminal joints (the fifth to the 
tenth inclusive) broader; the anterior tibim are also broader and 
rather shorter, and the thorax is longer in proportion to the width. 

The head is distinctly and very thickly punctured in front. The 
thorax approaches to a quadrate form, but is slightly narrower in 
front than behind ; the lateral margins form a very slight curve, and 
ill fact are nearly straight ; in front it is emarginated, and the emar- 
ginated portion is in the form of a segment of a circle ; the hinder 
margin is but little waved ; the anterior angles are acute, and the 
posterior angles are slightly produced and rounded at the point ; a 
faint impressed line borders the anterior and lateral margins : the 
upper surface is but little convex and finely punctured, hut on the 
disc the punctures are scarcely traceable ; the length of the thorax 
is about equal to three-fifths of the width, whereas in N, nodosa the 
length is about equal to half the width. The elytra are very little 
broader than the thorax, being scarcely dilated in the middle, and 
are about one-third longer than broad ; they have interrupted and 
somewhat irregular longitudinal grooves or striae, and the inter- 
spaces are convex ; the third and fifth most distinctly so : the strias 
and interspaces on the lateral half of each elytron have distinct irre- 
gular rug93, the largest of which are for the most part transverse 
in direction ; the legs are long ; the claws ai^e of a pitchy colour. 
The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth joints of the antennm are some- 
what compressed, broader than long, and produced in front so as to 
present nearly a triangular form ; the ninth and tenth are still broad, 
but of a somewhat rounded form. 

Genus Epipboowota. 

Epipedonota eugosa, Zpip. atra, opaca : capite rugoso ; thoraco 
luto^ pltisqumi iongo, august lor e, depresso supern^. 7*ugis 

vaki'f irregnlaribuSf iUis apttd margimm exteriorem plerhmgue lon^ 
giiitdmaiikfSf iliis apml discum fere timtisversis, ct utrinque costd 
wmjorc sMongitmimdi dcfmltis ; elyiris subovatis tmdaflm rugis 
p'ierumque transversis, ct ulrinque costd apud dismmi valde e/p- 
vatdh deinde aiterd minus devatd inter illam et, carincm hterakm. 

Long. corp. 8| lin. ; lat. lin. ; vel, long. Ih|; lat. 5|« 

Hab» Petorca ? 

The whole upper surface of this insect is covered with well-marked 
irregular rugse ; ' these are for the ■ most part longitudinal in their di- 
rection on the clypeus, and there is a 'transverse indentation maTking 
the posterior boundary of this part r a little behind the line of the 
eyes is a somewhixt iixegular transverse ridge, and in the middle, be- 
tween this ridge and the transverse groove just mentioned, is a short ^ 
longitudinal ri%e. The labrum is rugosely punctured. The thorax 
“is very nearly twice as broad 'as long; its anterior and posterior 
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margins arc nearly straight, excepting near the lateral angles, \ylucli 
arc protlucctL Iksides the ordinary rugie on the tliorax, there are 
two large iongitudinal and slightly curved ridges, situatexl one on 
each side, nearly ixiidway hetwecii the mesial line and the outer 
margin ; and on each elytron is a strongly elevated costa or ridge, 
extending from the base very nearly to the apex, and ruiiiiiiig nearly 
parallel with the lateral keel of the elytron, on the mesial line of 
•which they arc placed. The spaces hetween these costse is sonic- 
wliat concave, and so is the interstice of the costa and the lateral 
keel of the elytron, ivliich is crenulated or irregularly indented. The 
mentum is very coarsely punctured, and the punctures arc coxdiuent. 
The under side of the head is punctured, and there arc numerous 
coarse punctures on the prosternum between the legs. The basal 
segments of tlie abdomen have small longitudinal sulci heneatln 

Besides the great diiFcreiice in size and form indicated by the di- 
naciisions, there occurs sometimes a dilFcrence iu the sculpturing of 
the thorax and elytra, which I could .scarcely have believed to exist 
in the same species had I not had an opportunity of examining many 
specimens. In a specimen before me, the ruga*, on the head, tho- 
rax and elytra are miicli less distinct than in the individuals from 
winch the above description is taken ; and this is combined with 
convexity of the elytra (which are almost always concave betweca 
the two dorsal costue and also between these costae and tiic lateral 
keel), giving a very different aspect to the specimen under consi- 
deration. 

In having the thorax distinctly contracted behind, and in the more 
truly moniliform structure of the antenme, tiie present insect ap- 
proaches more nearly to Callyntra than to .Epijjedonota^ ])ut the ter- 
minal joint of the antennae is decidedly smaller than the rest. I have 
before me specimens of the Calhjnira miiUlcosM.a and CalL vichm 
(which! scarcely think a distinct species), and do not ffnd so marked 
a ditFercnce in the size of the terminal joint of tlie autenme as com- 
pared with the penultimate joint, as that represented by M. Solier’s 
figure— -indeed the peimltimatc joint and terminal appear to me to 
be ecpial in size, or numi nearly so. 

.EriPK'iJONirrA affinxs, Mpqh alrai nilida: eapite antke punctis spar- 
H posim) rugis irumverm imduMk^ noUito ; ihorave latkrv 
gudm. kmgo^ ml medium depresso^ rugls twl pHcls Jvfe. huglludhia^ 
ilbuB, ad hura tramversls 710M0 ; dytm Ifmrave klUrnhus, pngiv. 
mtuTamferit Umihtis^ slngulornm dimMlo (htkruo sukis tmurversk, 
Ms cosld kngUudmiU, in duas series dlvisis ; pnmiaruo snhis 
dktimtk ImujUmlimdibus ; segmentls abdomimtlibm kvller kmgk 
tuddmdksukutis* 

Long. corp. lin. ; lat. 5 -^ lin. 

IJab, Pctorca? 

This species is of a shorter and broader form, than Mpiih cdjenhm^ 
the furrows on the thorax are smaller and more numerous, and the 
elytra present but one distinct costa 1 )esid(js thclateral keel, tlie ridge 
corresponding to that nearest the suture ini/, dcuitm, being here ob- 
literated,, or very nearly so. 
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The head presents some scattered punctures in front, and, gene» 
rally, there are some waved transverse impressions towards the hinder 
part, leaving narrow ridges between them. The thorax is twice as 
broad as long, has the sides distinctly rounded, the fore-part emar- 
ginated in the form of a segment of a circle ; the anterior angles are 
acute, and there is a small indentation in the outer margin close to 
the angle ; the posterior margin is nearly straight in the middle, but 
the angles are produced : the upper part of the thorax presents a 
slightly concave surface, and is covered with small sulci ; those in the 
middle are oblique, converging to or towards the hinder part of the 
mesial line ; about midway between this line and the outer margin 
they become longitudinal in their direction, and a space bordering the 
lateral margin is covered with oblique but nearly transverse narrow 
grooves and ridges. The width of the elytra, compared with that 
of the thorax, is nearly as seven to five, and the elytra are about 
one-fourth longer than broad, or rather less ; the dorsal surface is 
plane and almost destitute of sculpturing; on the sides are two 
series of transverse furrows, which are sex3arated by a strong costal 
ridge ; the innermost of these two series of transverse grooves is ob- 
literated towards the base and apex of the elytron, but in the middle 
they are strongly marked, as ai-e also the transverse grooves between 
the costal ridge and the lateral keel : on the ax)ical half of each elytron 
a faint trace of the costa, corresi3onding to the innermost one in 
ehenim^ is observable. 

Numerous sxDecimens of this new species were contained in Mr. 
Bridges's collection. 

Epipedonota ebeninat Solier. Nyctelia ehenma^ Auct. 

Four specimens of this species were brought by Mr. Darwin from 
Mendoza ; two of these are females, and present a character I have 
not before observed in the species, viz. some zigzag white lines at 
the apex of the elytra ; these lines are observable in the grooves be- 
tween the costee : in one specimen there are three of the white lines 
on each elytron, corresponding with the number of interspaces of 
the costm ; they are interrupted, and form dots as they recede from 
the apex of the elytron. In the other specimen there are but two of 
these lines visible, 

Epipedo’mta e^ytliropm, Solier. Nycielia erytliropus, Auct. 

Mr. Darwin also found this species (if it be really distinct from 
ehenim) at Mendoza. 

ErxPEDONOTA. BoNAiiiENSis. Epl'p. (tirci, niiida ; thorace mtprd irre^ 
gulariter et longitudinaliter muUipUcato, ad latera crermto e/y- 
iris uirinque cosiis duahus elmatiSi el sulck irmsversaUhus eribie 
iripUci. 

Long, corp. 11| lin. ; lat. 5| lin. ; vel, long. Of liii. ; lat. 5 lin. 

ffab, Monte Video and Bahia Blanca. 

The species nearly resembles the E. ehenim ^ but differs in being 
larger and proportionately broader ; as in E. ebenina^ each elytron 
has two longitudinal elevated costas besides the lateral keel; but the 
interspaces of all the costm are indented with transverse farrows, 
whereas in E. ebenina only the two outermost interspaces have these 
Am. ^ Mag. K HisU Vol x. ■ L ' ; 
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furrows, and licro tliey ore rmicli less strongly maxlvecL Tiie lateral 
lied ill 1L ebeninu presents a nearly even line, l)Wt in E. Mmuirmms 
tiic keel is distinctly indented ; tlic sulci on the tliorax are less 
strongly marked ;'md more numerous. 

Seven specimens of this species occur in Mr. Darwin's collection* 

Epipicdonuta lata. Epip, aim, niluht, kita; eaplte inmdh dhper^ 
sis mtlice, apud 'mediuni salvo imusverso, rd postkv salcb pmids 
ohUquis ; thoraev sulvls, his (fhUqms, iJlis apud medium, ionglludk 
7 iaiti)us, iliis maryhii premmis Irausversls, imcnlplo ; elytris emu 
mms eosiis hits pmtlh eldmlls pos/kv snhoMltvmih\ spulio inter 
cmtcmi Bccimdimi el carimmi cxiernam, sidcis profundls transversis 
roiato, 

, Longa corp. 9| lin. ; lat. 6 lin, ; veL long, 8f lin. ; lat. 5 Ihi. 

Ilalh Port Desire. 

This species is larger and proportionally mticli hroader than E, 
ebenlna. The thorax, in proportion to the siz.e of the inscct> is much 
broader than In any other species of Eplpedomta here described, the 
width l}ci«g nearly equal to two-thirds of the length of the elytra ; 
whereas in .fe. affink, which I have described as a shorter and l)roader 
species than E* ebenina, the width of the thorax is scarcely more tlian 
equal to lialf the length of the elytra. 

The head is punctured in front and has some waved transverse 
grooves and ridges between the eyes. The thorax is about twice as 
broad as long, cmarginated in front nearly in the form of a segment of 
n circle ; the lateral margins are rounded ; it is widest a little behind 
the middle and narrowest in front ; the anterior and posterior angles 
are acute ; Die upper surface is nearly flat, but the lateral margins are 
slightly reflected ; the anterior mesial portion is a little convex, and 
the posterior mesial portion is sometimes slightly concave ; the whole 
surflice is covered with narrow grooves and ridges ; those on tlie dor- 
sal part of the thorax arc longitudinal but slightly irregular, towards 
the sides they arc oblique, diverging slightly behind, and a broadish 
s|)ace at the sides is covered with sub ‘transverse grooves, these l>eing 
directed inwards and slightly upwards horn the lateral margin. 
The widtli of the elytra, as compared with the lengtli, is as 4 to’ 5 ; 
their upper surface is convex, excepting at the base, where they are 
somewhat 'deprcjssed i on each elytron are three longitudimd narrow 
grooves, tlicsc nre distinct and wavy at the base of tlic elytra ; the 
iirst groove, or that nearest the suture* is obliterated on the hinder 
half of the elytron ; the second is continned nearly to the a|)cx, Imt 
from tlie base it becomes gi-adually less distinct; the third tsxtciids 
to the apex, and forms as it were the outer !>oiindary'to tlie convex 
portion of the elytra for the space between the last-mentioned line 
and the lateral keel, winch is nearly equal in width to one-third of 
that of the elytron, is nearly flat, or even slightly concave in the 
males ; on this space is a series of dee]) transverse indentations, lea- 
ving convex interstices of a width corresponding to that of the grooves. 
The two interspaces between the first, second and third striae of 
each' elytron are very broad and slightly convex'; and on the second 
or outermost of these interspaces are a few oblique furrows, which arc 
not very distinct;, and for the most part rather widely separated* 
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sides the longitudinal striae mentioned, there are some others, but 
these are short and confined to the base of the elytra ; in the males 
about five or six longitudinal grooves may be seen at the base of each 
elytron, and all of these grooves are more or less wavy. The sides 
of the prosternum present distinct longitudinal sulci, and narrow 
longitudinal sulci are observable on the abdominal segments. 

Three specimens of this new species were brought from Port De- 
sire by Mr. Darwin. 

Genus Callyntka, Solier. 

Callyntra vichm, Solier. One specimen of this species was brought 
from Valparaiso by Mr. Darwin. 

Genus Ceeostena, Solier. 

Cekostekta puNCTuiiATA. Cer. atra> ehngato-omta j capite crehrh 
punctato et transmriim impresso ; thorace transverso, antic'e. pro^ 
fund^ ema7'ginato, supra fere piano, punctato ^ marginihus latera- 
lihus reflewis, disco foveis duabus impi^esso^ ehjtris ohlongo^ovatis, 
paulh convesois, suprd. punctulatis, singulis costis duabus dorsalU 
. bus suhobliteratis ; carind laterali paulb prominente. 

Long. corp. 8| lin. ; lat. 4| lin. 

Hab. St. Cruz. 

In general appearance the present species resembles the Blaps oh^ 
iusa, hut the thorax is much shorter and the body more depressed. 
On the hinder part and sides of the elytra is an ashy pubescence, 
and I think it probable that small hairs have originally been scat- 
tered over the whole upper part of the elytra and have been rubbed 
off the most exposed parts. On the under side of the head and body 
small hairs are also perceptible in the less exposed parts. The pro- 
sternum is very rugose beneath on the fore-part, and has distinct 
longitudinal furrows at the sides, as has also the mesothorax; the 
abdominal segments are thickly punctured, and there are longitudi- 
nal rugae on the basal segments. The legs and tarsi are moderately 
well clothed with small yellowish hairs. 

Unfortunately the antennm are not perfect in the only specimen 
which Mr. Darwin brought home of this species ; in the characters 
afforded by other parts, however, it agrees with M. Soliex’s genus 
Cerostena : the absence of sulci on the upper surface of the thorax 
would serve to distinguish it from the species of that germs hitherto 
described. 

FsectrasccUs piUpeSi^oliex^ Nijctelia pilipes, Guerin. Numerous 
specimens of this species were brought fromCoquimbo by Mr. Darwin* 
Entomoderes EreU, Solier. Mr. Darwin's collection contains one 
specimen of this curious insect, and this was found at Mendoza. 

G3SOX.OGICAXi SOCIBTY, 

Dec. 15, 1841. — A paper' was read, ''On the occurrence of the 
Bristol Bone-Bed in the Lower Lias near Tewkesbury," by Hugh 
Edwin Strickland, Esq,, F.G.S. 

After alluding to the occurrence of the' bone-bed at various places 
between Westbury and Watchett, also at Golden Cliff and St. Hilary 

L2 
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ill GlamorganslHre, and at Axmouth, Mr. Strickland proceeds to 
describe its cbaracters at three newly discovered localities,, many 
miles to the north of the points previously known, namely, CJooinb 
Hill, between Tewkesbury and Gloucester, W’ainlode Cliff, and 
Bushley. 

1 . Coomb mu, four miles south of Texokeshmj ^ , — In lowering the 
road through the lias escarpment during the summer of 1841 a con- 
siderable surface of the bone-bed was exposed, and its contents were 
rescued from destruction by Mr. DudfiekI of Tewkesbury. The fol- 


lowing section is given by Mr. Strickland : — 

FL in. 

1. Yellow clay 2 0 

2. Lias limestone 0 3 

3. Yellow clay 5 0 

4. Nodules of lias limestone 0 G 

5. Brown clay 14 0 

6. Impure pyritic limestone with Pectens and 

' small bivalves 0 G 

7. Black laminated clay 8 0. 

8. Hard, grey pyritic limestone 0 2 

9. Black laminated clay 1 0 

10. Greyish sandstone 0 2 

11. Black laminated clay 1 6 

12. Bone-bed 0 1 

13. Black laminated clay 3 G 

14. Compact, angular, greenish marl. 25 0 

15. Red marl 3 0 


Dip about 12^ east, I* T* 

64 8 

The bone-bed. No. 12, rarely exceeds one inch in thickness, and 
frequently thins out to less than a quarter of an inch. It consists in 
some places chiefly of scales, teeth and, bones of Ashes, and small 
coprolites cemented by iron pyrites, but in others the organic re- 
mains are rare, and are replaced by a whitish micaceous sandstone. 
The osseous fragments, Mr. Strickland states, have the appearance 
of having been washed into the hollows of a rippled surface of day, 
and of having been subjected to slight mechanical action. The ex- 
istence of gentle currents is further proved, he says, by the presence 
of small rounded pebbles of white quartz, a substance of very rare 
occurrence in the liassic series. The only shell found in the bed at 
Coomb Hill is a smooth bivalve, but too imperfect to be gcncricallv 
determined. ' 

2. WamMe Cliff, three miles west-south-iacst from Coomb 
The section exposed at this locality has been laid open by the action 
of the Severn, and consists of the following beds , 


^ Mr. Murchison has noticed the section formerly, exposed in this 
escarpment, but at the time he examined the district, Mr. Strickland says' 
the banks were obscured by debris, and the bone-bed did not attract Ms 
attention. See Mr. Murchison’s Account of the Geology of Cheltenham, 
p. .-4, plate, Ag. L and Silurian System, pp. 20, 20, ph 20, fig. L 
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Ft ill* 

1. Black laminated clay, inclosing, near the top, a 


band of lias limestone with Ostreac ...... 22 0 

2. Slaty calcareous sandstone, with a peculiar 

small species of Pecten 0 4 

3. Black laminated clay 9 0 

4. Boyie-’hecl, passing into white sandstone. . . . . , 0 3 

5. Black laminated clay 2 0 

6. Light green angular marl 23 0 

7. lied marls, with zones of a greenish colour . . 42 0 


Dip very slight to the south. ' 98 7 

The hone-bed is far less rich in organic remains, accumulations of 
fragments of bones and coprolites occurring at rare intervals ; and 
its prevailing character is that of a fissile, white, micaceous sand- 
stone, sometimes acquiring a flinty hardness. The upper surface of 
the bed is ripple-marked, and in some cases presents impressions 
considered by Mr. Strickland to have been probably made by the 
claws of Crustacea. A small bivalve is also the only shell found in 
the bed. The stratum No. 2, the author says, is evidently a con- 
tinuation of No. 6. of the Coomb Hill section. 

3. Bushleij, i’wo miles and a half icest of Tewhcshimj , — The inter- 
section of the lias escarpment by the Ledbury road near Bushley 


afforded Mr. Strickland the following section ; — 

Ft. in, 

1. Black laminated clay, about 10 0 

2. Lias limestone 0 4 

3. Black laminated clay 6 0 

4. Compact slaty bed with numerous small bi- 

valves, and the Pecten of Wainlode and 
Coomb Hill 0 3 

5. Black laminated clay 9 0 

6. White micaceous sandstone, with impressions 

of two species of bivalve shells 1 0 

7. Black laminated clay 2 6 

8. Greenish marl, about • 20 0 

9. Red marl - — - 


Dip about 8*^ east. ^ ' 

The sandstone bed, No. 6, agreeing precisely with that at Waiii- 
Ipde Cliff, Mr. Strickland does not hesitate to consider it the repre- 
seiitative of the bone-bed, though organic remains are wanting ; and 
he points out the identity of the stratum No. 4. with the beds Nos. 
2. and 6. of the preceding sections., The author also refers to the 
railway section near Droitwich, and identifies with the bone-bed the 
two-fcct band of white' micaceous sandstone six feet above the top 
of the green marl, as it contains the same' indeterminable small 
bivalve. He has also examined, sections of the lias escarpment at 
Norton near Kempsey, and Cracombe Hill near Evesham, and has 
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invariably detecteci a few feet above the base of tlic lias clay^ a 
tliin band of white sandstone containing tlie same slielL 

Tlie bone-bed at Axmoutli, Watcliett, Anst, Westbury, and oilier 
sotitbern localities, occupies precisely the same geological position, 
or a few feet above the top of the greenish marls which terminate 
the New Red system, though, much more rich in organic remains ; 
and Mr, Strickland draws attention to this remarkable instance of a 
very thin stratum ranging over a distance of about 112 miles. 

The great abundance of fossils in some parts of this stratum the 
author considers an indication that a much longer period probably 
elapsed during its deposition, either on account of the clearness of 
the water or of a gentle current which prevented the precipitation of 
muddy particles, than while an equal thickness of the less fossiliferous 
clays above or below it was accumulated. 

The list of organic remains given in the paper includes scales 
of Gyrolepis temdstriatus ? and Amblyurus ; teeth of Saiirkhthjs apt- 
calis, Acrodus minimus, Hyhodus minor, Pyemdus ? ; others bearing 
an analogy to those of Sargus ; portion of a tooth with two finely 
serrated edges, and considered as probably belonging to a saurian 
allied to the genus Falmsaunis ; a tooth of Hybodus De id Bechei 
(IL medius, Ag.), a ray of Nemacanthus monllifer ; small vertebra 
of a fish ; hones of an Ichthyosaurus ; coprolites ; and the casts of the 
bivalve before mentioned. 

Mr. Strickland next alludes to Sir Philip Egerton’s paper on the 
Ichthyoiites of the hone-hed, and he states that the bed cannot 
be of the age of the muschellcalk, as it overlies the red and green 
marls, which he considers to have been satisfactorily shown to 
be equivalent to the Keuper sandstein of Germany; and that 
the occurrence of muschelkalk fishes associated with lias Ichthy- 
oiites only justifies the inference that certain species survived from 
the period of the muschelkalk to that of the bone-bed. There 
ai'e yet stronger grounds, Mr. Strickland states, for placing the 
hone-bed in the liassic series in the remarkable change a few feet 
below it,^ from black laminated clay to compact “ angular marl, 
greenish in the upper part and red below ; and he adds, the trans- 
ition is so sudden that it may be defined within the eighth of a,n 
inch ; . moreover no marl occurs ^ above the line nor black laminated 
clay beloW' it ; and although, in the case of the hone bed, an arena- 
ceous deposit similar to the Keuper sandstein is repeated, accom- 
panied by some triassic organic remains, yet; the author adds, tins 
does not invalidate' the evidence of the commencement of a new 
order of things, or of an interesting passage into the liassic scries 
from the triassic system. 

Lastly, Mr. Strickland notices the occurrence of precisely analo- 
gous bone-beds in the Upper Ludlow rock, described by Mr. Mur- 
chison iii^the * Silurian System' (p. 198), and in Caldy Island, near 
the junction of the carboniferous limestone with the old red sand- 
stone ; and he offers some remarks on the bone-beds being found in 
'all the three cases near the passage from one great geological system 
of rocks to another. 
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January 5, 1842.—*' A Notice on the Fossil Bones found on the 
surface of a raised Beach at the Hoe near Plymouth/' by Edward 
Moore, M.B., F.L.S., was first read. 

At the Meeting of the British Association at Plymouth, Dr« 
Moore read a paper on the same subject as that which forms part of 
the present communication'*'. In this notice he first alludes to the 
discovery of the beach by the Eev, E. Hennah in iS27ts and to 
Mr. De la Beche's account of numerous anciently raised beaches in 
Devon and Cornwall; he then briefly describes the characters of 
the beach, its position in a hollow in the limestone rock, 100 feet 
wide, 70 feet deep, and, at its base, 35 feet above the present high 
water mark. He also notices a projecting ledge of limestone stretching 
several hundred feet southward from this spot, and which sustained a 
mass of sand, with rolled pebbles and blocks, some of them two or 
three feet in circumference, and forming a hill twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, containing patches of loose sand with fragments of Patella 
and Buccimm, It was, says the author, easily traced by several 
patches along the rocks, and proved, by its structure and contents, 
to be a continuation of the same beach. Dr. Moore likewise briefly 
describes another deposit 100 yards westward of the beach, and at a 
greater elevation, being 88 feet above high water, 50 feet in extent, 
and 10 in thickness, covered irregularly by soil. 

The animal remains more particularly enumerated by Dr. Moore 
consist of a molar and part of the jaw of a young elephant ; a femur 
of a rhinoceros ; maxillary bones of a bear, with the malar and pala- 
tine processes, and two teeth in each-; an entire right lower ramus 
with teeth and tusks, the latter much worn ; four separate tusks ; 
several fragments of long bones ; fragments of jaws of the horse con- 
taining teeth, numerous loose teeth, portions of long bones, and two 
caudal vertebrae ; likewise portions of a deer's jaw containing teeth. 
The quantity of the bones which has been found is stated to be equal 
to several bushels. The vertebrae of a whale, much rounded, were 
also discovered, with undeterminable portions of ribs. The animals 
to which the above remains belonged, are considered by Dr. Moore 
to have coexisted with those which inhabited the caves of Devon- 
shire. 

The author then enters upon a defence of the opinions contained 
in his paper read at Plymouth, respecting the mode of accumulation 
of the bones. He states that these osseous remains cannot have 
been derived from tho emptying of some cave, because the mass of 
supermomnbeiit matter which haS' been removed fromi above the 
beach proves that the bones must have been deposited where they 
were found at a very ancient period, and long before they could have 
been' affected by human agency. There are also no known oaves 

* AtheiUEum, No. 721, and the volume of Eeports of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1841 , Trans, of the Sections, p. 62 (published 1842 ). 

f See also ‘‘ A Succinct Account of the Lime Rocks of Plymouth/' by the 
Rev. R. Hennah, 1822 , p. 58. ' ' 

I Manual of Geology, Srcl Edition, p. 173, 1833; also Report on^ the 
Geology of Cornwall and Devon, p. 423,' 1839. 
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containing 'bones snfEciently near. On tlie contrary^ says Dr^ 
Moore^ if tlie sea was at one time at the level indicated by tlic bcacli, 
the Hoe must have been an island accessible l>y animals at low 
water, and there appears no obstacle to the supposition that the 
bears might have selected the beach to devour their prey ; and the 
stranded whale may have added to the banquet. Whether the bones 
were drifted or not, their occurrence on the top of the beach, aiul 
not in it, prevents, the author says, any identity of time in their 
origin ; but that the beach previously existed, and wais of inarlrie 
origin, is proved by the resemblance of the deposit to a modem 
beach, and its containing sca-shells of the existing period, aitliougli 
few in number. 

That the deposit is not the result of glacial action, the author 
observes, is probable from the want of any indication of such action 
in the neighbouring district ; and though he docs not presume to 
assert that this may not he a cause of drift generally, and even of 
the upper deposit in the same locality, jmt he contends tliat the 
dissimilarity in the composition of the lower deposit sustains him in 
the supposition of its being of different origin, and really a deposit 
from the sea. Lastly, Dr. Moore, in reference to the present posi- 
tion of the beach far above any point attained by the sea during the 
greatest storms, states that the deposit must have been elevated by 
natural causes ; and that, however uncertain the exact period of such 
an event, it seems to have occurred at a time probably more recent 
than the epoch when the extinct animals disappeared. 

Appended to the paper, is a notice of a specimen of })erforated 
limestone taken from the Hoe Lake quarries, eighty-five feet above 
the present level of high water, and Dr. Moore maintains liis belief 
that the perforations were formed by Pholades, and not by snails. 

Notice on the occurrence of Plants in the Plastic Clay of the 
Hampshire Coast/' by the Eev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.S., was then 
read. 

The cliffs to the east and wmst of Bournemouth are composed of 
horizontal strata belonging to the plastic clay formation. Bast of 
the town they consist of white and yellow, .sands, tlie former con- 
taining fragments of wood. Further along the sliorc the cliffs arc 
higher, and beds of clay full of vegetable remains appear under 
the sands. About half a mile beyond, a stratum of fine wliite sand, 
three or four feet thick, situated near the middle of the cliffs, con- 
tains impressions of ferns ; and a layer of sand and clay is full of 
small leaves. The subjacent strata of clay are separated by thin 
layers of vegetable matter* Somewhat furthci’, beds of white and 
yellow sand and sandy clay abound with beautiful leaves, and tlie 
surface of the strata is in some places covered with a thin layer of 
iron-sand containing impressions of ferns, In most cases, the vari- 
ous coloured sands are divided by beds of clay, and their fossil con- 
tents are distributed in layers at rather distant intervals. Mr. Brodie 
did not discover any shells. Several of the fossil plants are stated 
by the author to belong to the Lauracee and Amentmem; but he 
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says tliat these, as well as others which he arranges among the 
Ckaracem and Cryptogams, and some of which he has not determined 
the characters, are all generically distinct from any British, plant, and 
belong to those of a warmer climate. When the sandstone is freshly 
broken the epidermis of the fossil frequently peels off, leaving the 
impression of only the hbres. These remains often form masses of 
some thickness ; and, from their state of preservation, must, the 
author states, have been deposited tranquilly beneath the waters* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLUMATELLA KEPENS, 

Having this clay, in the vicinity of Cheshunt, in a pond whose waters 
are perennial, met with several fine specimens of the above zoo- 
phyte, and these being in a living state, I had an excellent opportunity 
of comparing its polype with that of Alajomdiuni stagmrumy which I 
procured in a pond on Acton Green, Middlesex, some time since and 
then examined, and I find that the polypi agree in all respects in the 
two species, the tentacula being arranged upon a' crescentic disc in 
both, and their number corresponding, there being usually about fifty, 
seldom more than sixty, or less than forty in each polype. The ova 
too are of the same form in both species, 

Plumatolla repens and Alcyonella stagnonmi ought therefore with- 
out doubt to be regarded as generically identical, for the difference in 
the mode of branching can scarcely be regarded as affording a cha- 
racter of generic importance ; whether they are so specifically or not, 
has yet to be ascertained, I believe, but I am strongly inclined to 
think that they are not. 

Whenever I have found Alcyonidium stagnormny I have always no- 
ticed that it has been attached to pieces of stick, the stems of vege- 
tables, or to some substance which would not necessaiily perish and 
decay in a few weeks, and that some of the specimens were of such 
a size, being as large as the closed hand, as to lead to the suppo- 
sition that many months must have elapsed before they could have 
attained such a development ; whereas all the specimens of Fhmatella 
7'ep(ms which I have met with were attached to the decayed leaves of 
Typlia kiifoluiy which in a few short weeks would, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, be utterly decomposed, involving the zoophyte upon it in its 
own destruction. In some of my specimens the polypidom has 
crept over the leaves for several inches, and in all of them without 
cither raising itself from the surface of attachment or exhibiting 
aggregations of cells, as it might be supposed that it would do were 
it merely a condition of Alcyonidium stagnorum, 

September 8th, 1842, A, H. Hassale* 

KOTES ON TUB USES OP, SOME MABAGASCAK- PLANTS TO THE NATIVES. 

On looking, in the process of arrangement, through some plants 
from Madagascar, forwarded to the Herbarium of the Army Medical 
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Museum, Fort Pitt, Clmtliam, my attention was directed to some slips 
of paper attaclied to a very few specimens, on wliicli were written 
(evidently by the collector at the time they were uiidcrgoiEg prescr^ 
vation, and whose name is unknown,) the uscs^of the phuits to the 
natives^ Thinking that they may probably fmiiish some little infor- 
mation, I have subjoined a list of the species with the accompanying 
remarks : — 

Achjranthes ghbulifera, Boj.— The infusion of this plant is used 
in Madagascar for the cure of syphilis. 

Sizygium tereUntMceum . — The leaves of this plant are used in 
Madagascar to give scent to aromatic baths. [Examined under the 
microscope, both surfaces of the leaves are found to be covered with 
very minute glandular hairs, having at their apex (which is doubtless 
the secreting part) a knob of browmish matter, whicli is most likely to 
yield the secretion, giving to the plant its aromatic odour.— 1). G.] 

Bhmea data . — Likewise used for a similar purpose as the Bizg- 
gimn terehintliacmm. 

Anthemis dentata, Boj.— Grows in the province of Emirna : the 
infusion of the whole plant is used in Madagascar as a sudorific. 

Gnidia daphioides, L. — The hark of this plant is manufiictured into 
ropes ; met with in the province of Emirna. 

Gentium hitea } — Grows on the mountain of Tanantirivor, Mada- 
gascar. Used by the natives as a bitter, and given in fever and 
stomachic complaints. 

Domheya spectahiliSi Boj. — Its bark is made into ropes. 

Amarantkus dehilis , — Used in Madagascar for the cure of syphilitic 
diseases. 

JDais MadagascariensiSi L. — ^The bark of this plant is manufactured 
into paper. 

Croton argyrenm . — -Mentioned here on account of its mterestmg 
hairs or scales. The under surface of the leaves of this plant present, 
when viewed with a magnifying power of fifty linear and upwards, a 
very beautiful appearance. The whole cuticle is closely studded with 
numerous very small stellate hairs (or scales), in the centre of which 
a small elevated circular orifice (?) is seen, probably in connexion 
with the stomata, and from which, as a centre, the radii proceed, 
giving the hair or scale a, conical appearance. They may indeed be 
aptly compared, both "as to form and apparent structure, to the in- 
verted pappus or seed-down of a compound plant. The numerous 
brownish spots seen on the under surface of the leaf, are hairs of the 
same character and structure as those' just described, but possessing 
this difference, viz, that the elevated orifice is of a deep chestnut 
colour, , which tint becomes gradually diffused towwds the circum- 
ference of the hair, tinging in a slight degree the radii.— B amibi* 
Cooper, Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, Fort Pitt, Chatham. 

August 22, 1842. 

OK THE NUCLBI OR THE ELOOB-CORPTJSCEES OP THE VERTEBRATA. 

When the 'corpscles of the oviparous Vertebrata are mixed with 
water, or with dilute or strong acetic acid, the nuclei ar.e instantly 
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exposed in tlie clearest manner, appearing thick, oval, or spherical, 
and much smaller than their envelopes. Several other vegetable acids 
and sulphurous acid be used with the same effect ; and the nu- 
clei may also be readily shown by gently moistening with the breath 
some dry blood on a slip of glass. But when the blood-corpuscles 
of man and other mammals, not excepting the oval discs of the Ca- 
fnelida (See Med. Chir. Trans. voL xxiii,, and Lancet, vol. ii. p. 101, 
1840-41) are treated by any of the means just specified, and pre- 
cisely under the same circumstances, no similar nuclei will be ob- 
served, unless in very young embryos ; for the blood-corpuscles of 
these enclose a temporary and obvious nucleus which corresponds to 
the persistent nucleus of the corpuscle of the oviparous Vertebrata. 
As stated by the author in the Appendix to Gerber’s ' Anatomy,’ 
pp, 13 and 30, this does not prove that the corpuscles of mammals 
have no central matter, although he is induced to infer that these 
corpuscles have no nucleus like that contained in the corpuscles of 
the lower vertebrate animals. 

The author then gives two figures to show the effect of several 
reagents, and especially of repeated washing with water till all the 
colouring matter is removed, on the corpuscles of Mammalia and of 
the lower Vertebrata. He shows, as he had formerly stated (Phil, 
Mag. for Feb, 1840, S. 3. vol. xvi, p, 106, 107), that the corpuscles 
of man, for example, are merely reduced about one-third or one- 
fourth in size, after completely removing their colouring matter by 
repeated additions of large quantities of water, when they appear 
very faint, fiat and pellucid, presenting nothing like a nucleus, even 
when treated with acids and other reagents ; nor do these washed 
blood-discs agree in any respect with the particles which had been 
commonly described as the nuclei of the blood- corpuscles. Now when 
all the colouring matter is removed in like manner from the corpuscles 
of any of the lower Vertebrata, the goose for example, the envelopes 
and nuclei remain, and are easily distinguishable as distinct parts, both 
appearing circular, and the nuclei with its component molecules or 
nucleoli. When exposed by acid the same nuclei present an oval 
form. Dilute muriatic acid scarcely affects the form of the envelope, 
but shows the nucleus with an appearance of granular matter around 
it. The same acid makes the cori)uscles of a mammal appear 
puckered or shrunk, notched at the edgc.s or granulated ; some pre- 
senting a distinct central spot, irregular at the margin like a gra- 
nular nucleus; others remaining smooth but misshapen, generally 
with a dark or brilliant central spot, according to the focus in which 
they are viewed,-— Mr. GuiUver's Contrlbutiom toMi^ 
nute Lend, and Edinh. PhiL Mag. for Augmt. 

ON THU STatrCTXIEE OF FIUaiNU, 

The author, referring to his description and plates in the English 
version of Gerber’s ^ Anatomy of the Fibres/ and the organic germs 
or nucleated nuclei in pale or colourless clots of fibrine, 'figures 
similar corpuscles, though of ,a ruddy colour, in the. red parts often' 
found towards the edges of such fibrinous clots. ' He is disposed to 
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regard all these germs as nearly allied to blood- coi‘|iiiscles, especially 
as Dr. Barry lias so pertinently asked bow many tissues there uxc tiiat 
tbe corpuscles of the blood may not form. It is rcmarkal)le, bon'-- 
ever, that both tbe ruddy and tbe pale organic germs of fibriiunis 
clots are irregular in shape, and exhibit , nuclei wlicii treated with 
acetic acid, while precisely the same treatment docs not sliow any 
nuclei in the free or floating blood-discs. If, therefore,, the organic 
germs of fibrine be blood-corpuscles entangled in the clot, thes(^ (jor- 
puscles must have undergone changes both in form and in chemjeal 
characters. A figure is given in which the germs arc exhibited in a 
mesh of delicate fibrils, together with many very minute circular 
molecules. The fibrils are also depicted in the fibrine obtained by 
washing from the blood of the oviparous Vertebrata, which fibrine is 
further characterized b^r containing many particles similar to, and 
probably identical with, the nuclei of the blood-corpuscles.— 

Diseoverij of a Chambered Univalve Fossil in the Eocene Tertian/ of 
James lliver, Virgmia, By M. Tuomey, 

Thinking that it may possess suflficient interest, the following 
notice of tlie discovery of a Nautilus in the Eocene on James liivcr., 
is communicated. 

Mr. Lyell, during his visit to this portion of the tertiary of the 
United States, directed my attention to the broken link in our great 
cretaceous formation, presented by Virginia. At his suggestion, I 
determined to observe any fossils tlmt may come under my notice, 
with a view to the elucidation of this interesting point. The libe- 
rality of Capt. H. H. Cocke, U. S. N., afforded me a good o|)portU“ 
nity of examining the fossils of the w^ell-known eocene locality at 
Evergreen, near City Point, James Eiver. Capt, Cocke, at the in- 
stance of Edward Ruffin, Esep, editor of the ‘ Farmer’s Register;’ 
who is engaged in the investigation of the tertiary of Lower Virgi- 
nia, caused a shaft to be sunk at the base of the escarpment at the 
■ locality just mentioned. In this shaft, and at a depth of iiliout twenty 
feet below the level of tide- water, the fossil referred to mxB fbinuL It 
was imbedded in the dark-coloured tenacious clay containing mucdi 
greensand, common to some of the eocene strata of this region, The 
pterior of the shell is much decayed, but the pearly surface of the 
interior is well preserved, and by removing portions parallel to the 
aperture the concave septa and siphunculus can bo seem " It Was 
associated with eocene' species of Ikrritella, Crassaielk, Fectmumlm, 
a small and a little lower in the same stratum was found a 

gigantic Ostrea, measuring in height eight and a half inches, brcadtli 
five and a half inches, and weighing five pounds. The npper valve 
of this Ostrea agrees wdth the description of 0. percrassa, Conrad, 
but in the lower valve the nartilage fosset is deep. The muscular 
impression in each valve exhibits a cavity extending upwards into 
the' substance of the shell about two inches. A person seeing but 
this huge individual, and the common form of 0. compressirostra, 
Say, found in the same stratum, would pronounce them distinct spe- 
cies ; hut I am in possession of a suite of specimens showing th'e in- 
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termecliate forms between tbe two, and am. convinced that this enor- 
mous fossil is but a full-grown 0. comj}ressirosira,-^From SiUimmfs 
American Journal for July 1842* 

EGG OF THE BRAMBLING FINCH. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 

Gentlemen, — A gentleman of this city has presented me with the 
egg of a Brainbling Finch, laid in his aviary towards the end of last 
inontli. There was only one egg laid, which, when taken, appeared 
to have been sat upon about ten days, and contained a young bird. 

The egg is a little larger than that of the goldfinch ; the ground 
colour is a gray-blue like that of the whinchat, but round the shoulder 
of the egg there is a belt of thickly scattered cloudings and minute 
spots of a ‘Gie de vin” or light dull puce colour; these are also 
scattered (but very much more sparingly) over the other parts of the 
egg, and in some instances they are collected into larger spots of a 
rust colour, much like those of the chaffinch, except that the spots 
on the Brambling’s egg are smaller, and less exclusively of a rust 
colour, being clouded with lie de vin about the edges. 

The most curious thing about the egg is the smallness of the size, 
hut this may he in consequence of its being laid in confinement. 

The nest was of course made of the materials incidentally supplied, 
and chiefiy dry grass on the outside and deer’s hair on the inside. 

The nest was thick at the bottom and the cavity somewhat shallow, 
the whole size intermediate between the nests of the chaffinch and 
greenfinch. 

About ten days since I received a specimen of that rare bird the 
Baillon’s Cralce, killed near Yarmouth : it is a fine adult male. 

I am, respectfully, 

Norwich, August 23, 1842. J. H, Gubney. 

LOCUSTA MIGEATOBIA. 

To the Editors of the Amials of Natural History, 

I beg to inform you, that on the 3rd instant, aspecimen of the mi- 
gratory locust {Locusta migratorkt) was captured at Micldeover, near 
Derby, by a labouring man, who pursued it over several fields, being 
allured to the chase by its great size and immense leaps ; and on the 
IStli a fine female was taken, near Burton-on -Trent, by a gentleman 
who was out shooting, and who disturbed it by getting over a hedge 
near to which it was reposing. This gentleman informs me, that, 
when first discovered, the insect sprung a distance of at least four- 
teen yards : he immediately followed it and secured it in his hat* 

The first example above mentioned is now in the possession of my 
Mend, R. L Bell, Esq., of Micldeover; the other was given to me 
for the use of the Burton- on-Trent Natural History Society, in whose 
museum it will be placed. I have satisfactorily identified the spe- 
cies, and on dissecting it I discovered a large ovarium, containing 
from forty to fifty eggs, apparently ready to be deposited. 

In the ^'Sheffield Mercury'' of the 10th inst„ there is a descrip-* 
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tion of tliis same species, from a specimen taken in tlie town of fekcl:- 
field ; but the \¥riter, Battering himself that it is the only iinliviciiml 
which has been of late years caught in Britain,, arrives very 
at the conclusion that it cannot be the migratory^ locust, biit that it 
is some South American species, which has been imported in a. caigo 
of wood or some other product of that country. 

I am. Gentlemen, your most ohediont servant, 

Edwin Brown. 

P.S.— I beg also to say, that of the entire number of Terns siiot in 
our iieigiihourhood in May last, and which .amounted to liiany scores, 
not one was Sterna Iiirundo; they were all, without exception, -‘S. 
arctica, 

Burton-on-Trent, I9th Sept., 1842. 

LOOUSTA CIimSTII. 

Last week, a fine specimen of the Loensta ClmM'd was hroiigiit to 
Leeds in a waggon of lead, from the works at Pately Bridge, which 
fell into my hands. Mr. Curtis, in his ‘ British .Entomology/ plate 
608, mentions only two examples as having occurred, one in Irclanch 
and the other in a garden on the Clapham Road. I suspect three 
other specimens have been taken in the neighbourhood of Bear* 
borough last week, from a paragraph in the * Scarliorougli Herald ' 
announcing their capture, but under a supposition that they were the 
Locusta migratoria, ' Hkney Denny* 

Philos. Plall, Leeds, I5th Sept., 1842. 

A specimen of the locust tribe, an uncommon visitor in this conn™ 
try, was found on Monday in the Town-\veli-fold. Tlic insect is 
supposed to have been brought from Birches Barn in a load of clover. 
It is now caged by the hoy wdio found it, and appears in excellent 
spirits. We have heard of other specimens of tins insect liaving 
appeared lately in this country.— Emmbm\ 

CAPTAIN BELCHER^S COLLECTIONS. 

Our conchoiogical readers will he gratified to learn' that an exten- 
sive and valuable collection of shells has recently arrived in England, 
liaving been 'made by Capt. Belcher, C.B., during his protracted 
voyage of circumnavigation in PLM.S. Sulphur. A large propor- 
tion ,'Of these have been dredged, and some are from very deep water. 
Much attention has been paid to the 'localities and geograpliical 
range of the different species, also to the circumstances under which 
they were found, and to every point interesting in their (economy. 
The depth of water in some cases had an apparent influence on their 
development, but very frequently the effects of this were not dis- 
cernible, On the contrary, locality was found to control greatly 
the size and colouring of the shells. At the solicitation of Gapt. Bel- 
cher, ^the Admiralty have appointed Mr. Hinds, an officer of the ex- 
pedition, and who during nearly the whole of the voyage gave his 
aid towards the formation of the collection, to take charge of it and 
make it available to science. A number of zoological objects have 
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been preserved in spirits, and in some departments the illustrations 
are particularly interesting* Among the minerals brought home is 
a series which will serve to elucidate the hitherto scarcely known 
mountain range of Lower California. 

Works in the Press, 

Br. Parnell is printing a work upon the Scottish Grasses, which 
will contain full descriptions of the species and varieties, and be 
illustrated by figures and dissections of ail of them. 

The Rev. J. E, Leefe is about to publish Fasciculi of specimens of 
British Willows, Mr. Borrer has kindly undertaken the superin- 
tendence of the nomenclature, and Mr. Leefe has been promised the 
assistance of many distinguished botanists. The first Fasciculus is 
expected shortly, 

Babington has nearly completed the new Flora of Britain, 
upon which he has been so long engaged. It may be expected in 
the spring of next year* 


METEOBOnOGICAL OBSEBVATIONS FOB AUGUST 1842 . 
Chkwick .' — August 3, Overcast: very fine. 2. Sultry. S. Sultry, distant 
thunder. 4. Sultry ; high temperature maintained day and night 5, Cloudy 
and fine, d. Cloudy: rain. 7 — 9. Clear, hot and dry. 10, Sultry, excessively 
hot and dry ; heavy thunder-storm at night, with rain in torrents. 1 1 . Cloudy : 
clear and fine. 12. Clear and fine throughout. 13. Overcast: clear and fine, 

14. Sultry. Id. Cloudless and hot. 16. Hot and dry. 17. JDry easterly haze ; 
Very hot. 18. Excessively hot and sultry : lightning in the evening. 19,20. 
Cloudy: fine. 21. Very fine. 22, Hot and dry, with easterly wind ; lightning, 
23. Cloudless, hot and dry. 24. Hot and dry : lightning, distant thunder, with 
wind and rain at night. 25. Overcast : heavy thunder-showers in the evening. 
26. Hazy ; sultry. 27. Cloudy and fine. 28. Rain : cloudy and fine, 29. 
Heavy thunder-showers early a.h. : violent thunder-storm commenced four p.m., 
with very heavy rain : clear at night. 30. Hazy. SI. Clear and fine.— Mean 
temperature of the month 4*^ above the average., 

BoUon, — Aug. 1—3. Cloudy. 4. Fine. 5. Cloudy. 6. Bain. 7 — 9. Fine. 

10. Fine : rain, with thunder and lightning p.m. : thermometer 85° three o’clock, 

11. Fine. 12. Cloudy. 13. Cloudy : thermometer 79° two o’clock I4. 
Cloudy : thermometer 80° two o’clock p.m. 15. Fine : thermometer 80° eleven 
o’clock A.M, 16. Foggy. 17. Cloudy. 18. Fine : thermometer 83° two o’clock 
p.M. 19. Cloudy. 20. Fine. 23, 22. Cloudy. 23. Fine: thermometer 82° 
two o’clock p.M, 24. Cloudy : rain with thxmder and lightning atpiight 25— 
28. Cloudy. 29. Cloudy; min a.m. 30* Fine; rain p.m. 31, Fine. 

Sandwich Manse, Orkney, — Aug. 1, 2. Clear. ^ 3. Cloudy ; damp. 4. Rani : 
showers. 5. Showers. 6. Drops : clear. 7. Bright : showers. 8. Clear : rain, 
9. Clear ; Cloudy, 10. Damp : thunder ; rain. II. Showers ; rain. 3 2^. Show- 
,€rs : cloudy. IS. Bright: rain. 14. Drizzle : cloudy, 15. Drizzle : rain. 16. 
Clear. 17,18, Clear : cloudy. 19. Fog ; thunder. 20. Cloudy, 21. Showers: 
clear, 22, Bright ; clear. 23. Earn. 24. Clear. 25. Clear: cloudy. 26 — 28, 
Clear. 29, Cleat: cloudy. 30. Rain; clear. SI, Clear. 

Jppkgartk Mame^ Dumfms^sMre, — Aug. 1—3. Very fine. 4. Showers. 
5. Showery. 6. Fine. 7. Slight showers. 8. Rain p. Mr. 9. Showers, lo* 
Heavy rain and timnder. 11. Fair and bracing, 12. Cloudy and drizzly. 

15. Fair and fine. 14—16. Very fine. 17, 18. Very fine : very hot. 19. Show- 
ers, 20. Heavy showers. 21, 22. Fair and bracing. 23. Fine ; one shower s 
thunder. 24. Wet a.m. : cleared up. 25— 27. 'Fair and'^^fine. 2'8, Fa'irand 
fincj but hazy. 29— 31. Slight showers. 
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XXIV . — On the Life and Writings of J, P. M, Vaaeker. 

By Alphonse DeCanbolle*. 

Geneva, a few months since, witnipssed tljc decease of the 
eldest of her naturalists, the author orffe'^^Histoire Natu- 
relle des Conferves/ a work ranking as a classic, and cited uni- 
versally and long since as a model of accurate observations. 

We have lost this venerable old man, whom age had not 
robbed of his physical power, nor of the energy of his deep 
convictions. We love to recall the rare qualities which distin- 
guished him ; that nobleness of soul, wdiich a frankness, some- 
times bordering on rusticity, rendered prominent ; that sim- 
plicity of manners so becoming to the man of learning and the 
pastor ; that cordiality, devoid of vulgarity but abounding in 
sincerity 5 that constancy, that disinterestedness in the affec- 
tions, which rendered M. Vaucher the best of relatives and the 
bcst;Of friends. 

His presence amongst us operated as a moral protection and 
a continual encouragement to study. In our eyes he was thq 
last representative of the school of Charles Bonnet, who cast 
so great a lustre over our town. He, together with De Saus- 
sure and his contemporaries, founded that Society of Natural 
History and Physics, whose unpretending character and ame- 
nity of discussion drew together the Genevese samns. At once 
professor of theology and botanist, he was a connecting link 
between two of the faculties of our Academy, and became an 
esffiinple bf that union of religion with science which so adr*. 
distinguishes our clergy. 

* taught historical theology for a long 

but Ms httiqyal tbodency was rather towards the religion bf 
the heart, and towards a profound study of the works of 
atiott. The red’tal nf sO^'Wch strife caused by nnintehlgibfe 
questions, of so intey #ats and persecutions brought about 
by theological dogmas, Was likely to prodqoe tMs^ 

I ^ ^ i i ^ I ^ ' 

^ the tMU i; 

Am.^Ma^.N.msL nu. M ' 
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an upright anil enlightened man* He loved to look upon 
natural history as a branch of his own theology,, and to find 
therein a variety of proofs in support of his inmost convic- 
tions, which were doubly powerful because ^iineoutnsted and 
devoid of sectarian rivalry and rancour* II is happiness con- 
sisted in observing in detail the wonders of nature, and iii 
attributing, with more or less probability, a fixed (k\sigi) to 
every phoenomenon of vegetable life. The tlicory ot final 
causes Avas his guide, and the constant object of his reflections ; 
and bis last work, the ^ Physiological History of the FhmU of 
Eiirope^S^ is the development of this mode of considering bo- 
tanical science. 

M. Vaucher was employed during several years in pre- 
paring this work. Hc published a small part of it in ISdOf ; 
but perceiving it to be formed upon too extended a plan, he 
remodelled and rearranged it with an almost youthful ardour* 
After long years of intellectual labour and enjoymcuit, the 
w^ork was at last printed in four large volumes. On his deatlr- 
bed he received them, blessed Heaven for the favour of tliis 
last satisfaction, and employed his feeble and declining strength 
in sending some copies to his friends and to that sovereign, 
his former pupil, from w^hom he had received flattering marks 
of kindness 

* Histoire Pliysiologiqiie des Plantes d'Europe, ou Exposition dcs Phe- 
nottienes qii’elles pr^sentent dans les diverses p^riodes de leur ckH’oIoppe** 
ment : Paris, 1841, 4 vols. 8vo. — See Annals,’ vol. ix, p. 50. 

t See Bibl. Uni?, 1830 (Sciences et Arts), vol. xlv. p. 379; and 1837,# 
vol ii. p. 134. 

I The Prince of Carignano, now King of Sardinia, was brought up in M, 
Vaucher’s institution, at a time when Piedmont was a part of the Freiich 
empire, and when there was little probability that the house of Savoy, 
especially the princes of the younger branch, could ever ascend the throne, 
Then commenced a connexion ever devoted and disinterested on the part 
of the venerable tutor, ever affectionate on that of the ling.' ' I cannot re- 
sist the pleasure, of quoting the dedication of M. Vaucher 's 'work 40’' Charles 
Albert;, 'it enables us , to ' eompreheud the.viewa by which ^the 'author was 
guided,;, ,it is ':morepv,er',iu,a style altogether new,. 

*,I now;present''t 0 ,you,' as a feeble mark of my profound respect 
of i:u,y lively attachment,, this '-work, thejabour of a great portion of my 
life, and' which you allowed me in past years to hope I might be permitted 
to inscribe, to you. 

It is wholly consecrated to the glory of the Creator, whose works have 
.always appeared to me the more admirable the nearer, they are cons,idered, 
and, it Is designed to produce in those who read it a part of thoB,e im,preg«i 
sf|)ns which they have so o,ften made me experience. It is the .study and 
■ th« meditation of these wonders, of which 1 as yet only know the' outlines, 
wljiich have embellished my last years, and which have nispired in me a de- 
siif'e, continually more ardent, of one day contemplating them at their source 
in. the bosom of Sovereign Wisdom. 

Sire, to receive with that touching goodness, of which" you have 
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I 

By the expression^ Physiological History of Plants/^ 
Vauclier meant the detailed analysis of the plnEiiomena of 
vegetable life ; not of any one plant;^ regarded as similar in 
general respects to ail others^ but of a certain' species in par- 
ticular^ or of a certain agglomeration of nearly allied species^ 
forming the same section or the same genus. He passes hy 
the general and ordinary questions of physiology^ — absorption 
by the roots^ the ascension of the sap^ evaporation by the leaves^ 
the modification of the juices by the atmosphere., the forma- 
tion of the organs by the nutritive juices^ the mode of pene- 
tration of the pollen^ &c. &c. He prefers studying each plant 
in detail in the intimate relations of the different organs and 
the functions of these organs. He describes what we may call 
the habits of plants^ by analogy with the habits of animals* 
In this manner of considering the subject, M. Vaucher thought 
lie should he original, and should lay the essential founda- 
tions of an edifice as yet unerected. In fact, the publication 
of a considerable work with this particular aim is quite a new 
thing in science; nevertheless we must not forget, and M. 
Vaucher himself mentions this, that other naturalists, for 
example, Conrad Sprengel, Duhamel and Cassini, have pub- 
lished some partial observations of the same kind on fecun- 
dation, on the development of the ligneous species, and on the 
vital phenomena of certain families. All complete mono- 
graphs, all treatises on cultivation, speak of the succession of 
phaenomena presented by certain plants. The merit of M* 
Vaucher consists in his desire to extend this kind of observa- 
tion to an infinity of vegetables which have not yet been suf- 
ficiently studied. 

The following is the method followed by the author. He 
enumerates the families and the genera in the order of the 
works of M. DeCandolle, translates into French the botanic 
characters expressed in Latin in the ^ Prodromus,^ and, for the 
families not yet included in that work, consults the best authors 
on descriptive botany. Having stated the characters founded 
on the presence, the situation, and form of the orgaxis, lie de- 
tails his own observations in a physiological point of view. 
These are sometimes facts relative to the disposition of the 
leaves' infhe^ luds> the varying direction of the peduncles or of 
the branches, and the development of bulbs and of suckers 5 

already given me so many proofs, this last offering of a heart 'which has 
always tenderly loved you, and has entertained the highest hopes of you, 

j. Ib E, YATjcimiii” 

A feMT hours after the death of the author, an affectionate letter in the 
king’s handwriting came from Turin announcing the .receipt of the ho’ok, 
and also a portrait of the king sent by his orders. 

M2 
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sometimes too^ and oftener^ to the mode of the dispersion of 
the pollen, to the different and successive movements of tiie 
parts of the flower, and to the dissemination of the seeds* 
Information of this kind is very precious, wl^cn accurate, in- 
asmiicli as thereby the descriptions of authors are rendered 
more complete, some of wdiom have unfortunately^ ncjglecitccl 
this kind of facts, whilst others, describing from dried |)lants, 
have not suspected certain phfenomena of the liib of plants. 
Without herbaria we should hardly have any idea of the 
40,000 or 50,000 species which grow out of Europe, and 
which have never been cultivated ; they could never have been 
referred to their genera and families, they could not have been 
compared in the most essential relations, since they live in 
distant countries or flow^er at different periods ; but we must 
also add, without descriptions made from nature the very deli- 
cate organs would be ill understood, the different secretions, 
the mode of action of the pollen, the development of the ovules, 
the diversities of colour, of consistence, of perfume, wliich also 
have their value, wmuld neither be remarked nor well compre- 
hended. Besides, very many persons have not the patience 
and skill necessary for dissecting fragments of dried plants 
under a magnifying glass. I know experience proves that we 
attain nearly evei*ything by this means, and that the advantage 
of immediately comparing the flowers and fruits which in na- 
ture succeed each other at long intervals, compensates for 
many difficulties ; but we also know that dried plants are not 
very attractive, and that the study of living flowers possesses, 
on the contrary, a peculiar charm. True botanists understand 
and love both these means of observation, and use both as 
opportunity or occasion serves ; they also will compare the 
work of M. Vaucher, made from, living nature, with works of 
another kind, made in a great measure from herbaria. The 
one will frequently form the completion (compUment) .of the 
others. Science will not 'have been 'placed on new bases, but 
win have been enriched by new facts. 

.One point to which M. Vaucher often directs attention is 
the function which he attributes to the nectar in the fecuncla- 
. tion of the flower. He calls this liquid humeur mielUe^ honeyed 
moisture^ and notwithstanding the extreme diversity of origin, 
which he carefully describes, he considers as one and the same 
agent the liquids which proceed from the torus in many plants, 
from the base of the petals in some others, from the tissue 
qfthe stamens'in rarer cases, or from that of the stigma a 
little before the fall of the pollen. The principal/^ says he, 
and. indeed the .only conclusion towards which all the facts 
'explained in this work converge is this, that the honeyed 
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moisture is tlie agent of fecundation^, without the concurrence 
of which fecundation could not take place. This humour ordi- 
narily resides in the gland which supports the ovary^ where it 
is often very visible ; but sometimes it escapes our observa- 
tion and we find it on the stigma, wdiich it impregnates at the 
period of flowering, or on the torus, as in all the Rosacem ; 
sometimes also it resides in the glands situated either at the 
base of the stamens, or on some parts of their surface, or in 
short ill the stigma from whence it proceeds ; in a word, there 
is no floral organ where it may not be met with and give signs 
of its existence 

In this theory there are two assertions : one long ago ad- 
mitted, namely, that the viscous liquid of the surface of the 
stigma is necessary to fecundation ; the other new, the de- 
monstration of which will be asked for, viz. that the nectar 
secreted in other parts of the flowei^, particularly on the torus, 
is an agent of the same kind as the viscosity of the stigma. 
Until the present time the nectar produced by the torus and 
by the glands has been considered as an excretion, that is to 
say, as a substance produced to disembarrass the plant of the 
matters become useless in the series of vegetative functions. 
Those who saw in this product a liquid subservient in some 
manner to fecundation, did not go so far as M. Vaucher; 
they supposed at most, with Conrad Sprengelf^ that the 
transportation of the pollen on to the stigma must be made by 
insects, and that the nectar, as well as the stains of lively 
colour of many corollas, served to attract into the flower these 
living agents of vegetable reproduction. 

The use of the nectar in fecundation may be demonstrated 
in various ways. It has been sometimes attempted to sup- 
press the secreting organs, but the conclusions thence deduced 
appear to me uncertain, and M. Vaucher probably thought so 
too, for he has not made trial of this kind of experiment. In 
fact, one of two things must happen 5 either fecundation takes 
place notwithstanding the mutilation, or it does not take 
place. In the first case, it may always be feared that it has 
been produced by the honeyed moisture from the general sur- 
face of the torus, or of the floral organs, which no mutilation 
could hinder, and of which there are many examples in the 
ordinary course of vegetable life. If, on the contrary, fecun- 
dation has not been effected, we may suspect that this ' is 
owing to the wounds being too'deep, and to the extraction of 
the glands necessary rather to the life of the flower than to its 
fecundation. In natural history, observation leads us further 
than experiment. M. Vaucher, wishing to prove the;physio-^ 

* Vob iv. p. 52 L . ' t Das cntdeckte Golieimnlss, ■ 
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logical function of the nectar^ has relied on detailed studies of 
the progress and series of the pha^nomeiia of the inflorc’^seericc. 
His conclusions arc rather inductions than proofs. Jjct. us 
quote ^ some of the phenomena of which he speaks. Accorth 
ing to liim^ it is from them collectively that a well -establishec! 
conviction results. 

Of the four petals of Corydalis tuherosay the two exterior 
petalsj^ placed one above the other, exactly close the flower, to 
which they serve as a calyx ; their superior margins are free 
and reflexed ; the two interior ones, lateral and applied ex- 
actly one against the other, inclose the anthers in a pouch or 
quadrangular hood {ca.pnc’hon) and do not separate, although 
a narrow slit is left between them by which the air penetrates. 
Fecundation takes place a considei^able time before the deve- 
lopment of the flower 5 the anthers lie upon the stigma, which 
is a vertical and fringed disc, entirely covered with the yellow 
fecundating dust 5 the nectary which grows from the torus is 
a greenish body, filled with a honeyed liquor which proceeds 
from a well-defined pore, and Is diffused in the cavity of the 
superior petal ; thence it insinuates itself by the slit wdiicli 
separates the two interior petals and penetrates to the anthers 
and the stigma, which it thoroughly moistens. This humour 
is not designed to attract flies, since it is contained in a closed 
sac/^ The grains of pollen fall on the stigma and burst, in 
order that their elongated pollinic tubes may penetrate into 
the interior. It seems, indeed, that the abundant humour de- 
scribed in this particular case must bring about the plumio- 
menon of the rupture of the pollen, if the facts are precisely 
such as the author lias indicated. The advanced season has 
not enabled me to verify them. 

In another chapter he says, that the anthers of the Jfelte- 
horns fmtkkm open outwardly and in such a way that their 
yellowish pollen fixlls into the melliferous tubes^, filled at this 
epoch with the honeyed moisture, and gradually as they [the 
anthers] are matured from the circumference, towards the cen- 
tre, they raise themselves one above the other, and thus convey 
their pollen to the stigma, which can hardly be fecundated ex- 
cept by the emanations of the nectaries: the little nectariferous 
tubes are seen quite open, powdered with the granules which 
absorb the limpid humour."^ Here, I confess that the in- 
' ■ auction appears rather indirect. If the grains of pollen, fall 
to the bottom of the flower, on the torus, or into special cavi- 
ties in certain plants, we can , scarcely conclude that these 
same grains contribute, to the fecundation. Does not an im- 
meri^e quantity of pollinic grains fall upon the earth around 
* The bilohed and tubular petals, so remarkable in the tribe of Hellebores. 
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trees ? In wliat way do they contribute to the fecundation of 
the ovules ? Scarcely does one in a million of these grains 
again pass from the ground by means of the wind or of insects 
. upon the stigma of a plant of the same species. The pollen 
is so abundant^ that the loss of a considerable proportion of 
the grains does not hinder the species from being reproduced. 
Thus the pollen which falls into the nectariferous tubes of Hel- 
leborns fmtidiis is probably so much pollen lostj and the func- 
tion of these secreting tubes has perhaps no connexion with 
the rupture of the grains which fall into the liquid. Besides^ 
M.Vaucher adds, that it is not the same in Helleboi'iis viridis^ 
and that its nectariferous tubes always appear closed. In shorty 
the author might have been asked how^ the grains of pollen^ 
bursting in the nectar of the tubes, could be transferred thence 
to the stigma. The expression which he uses, the stigmas 
can hardly be fecundated but by the ema7iations of the necta- 
ries/^ — does it indicate an action taking place at a distaoccj, 
an aura semmalis^ setting out from the nectariferous tubes 
W'here the grains of pollen are, and conducting something in- 
visible to the stigmas ? This would seem to be so, according 
to the words, but the idea of an aura semmalis is at the pre- 
sent day inadmissible. We must suppose that this passage 
relative to the Hellebore, with others containing analogous 
expressions, were written by M. Vaucher a long time before 
the modern discoveries of the pollinic tube and its penetotion 
into the stigma. It is the inevitable defect of so extended a 
work not to be on a level with science on all points. An author 
cannot be continually varying his plan and expressions in order 
to follow the progress of discoveries. M. Vaucher quite ad- 
mits, in several articles, the action of the pollinic tubes, but 
Ills book was under preparation during a period of fifteen to 
twenty years ! 

Let us proceed in seeking for proofs or presumptions in fa- 
vour of the supposed action of the nectar* 

" In the genus Agrimonia the stamens, to the number of 
fifteen, surround a small convex torus, which is velvety and 
nectariferous ; the anthers have a very wide connective, and 
bear "Upon the' margins two turgid cells, which open princi- 
pally towards the summit; they, are at first inclined on the 
bottom 'of the flower, but at the time of flowering they raise ' 
themselves mp and' spread; afterwards, when they have -lost 
their pollen, their filaments;, fold .themselves and form by their 
union a kind of grating, and we see the connective impreg- 
nate the pollen with the honeyed humour with which "it is itself 
covered, and afterwards' the honeyed humour spread, itself over 
all the. floral organs/^ I have in vain ..endeavoured to„ve'rify 
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this last part 'of the description* All that concerns the move- 
ments of the stamens of the Agrlmonia appears very accurate^ 
imds in the flowers which I have observed^ pollen always fell 
on the stigmas in consequence of these movements, but I have 
not perceived any 'appearance of nectar. Perhaps M. Vaucher 
had discovered a moment when this liquid is produced ; but 
in any case I doubt whether it can act upon the pollen and 
upon its transference. 

M. Vaucher considered the genus Lopezia as one of those 
in which the action of the nectar in fecundation manifests it- 
self with most elegance. He thus describes the plnnnomenon : 

There is at the bending part of their two petals, at the place 
where the superior limb begins, a small spherical drop of 
honeyed moisture, and opposite to it the stamen, as well as the 
style, enveloped by a whitish and petiokted hood, which bota- 
nists consider as an abortive stamen. At the moment when 
the bilocular and extrorse anther opens its cells in order to 
scatter its bluish and bright pollen, the hood throws itself 
down on the inferior lip by a very marked flexure, and the 
pollen abundantly covers the two melliferous drops which abi- 
sorb it 5 afterwards the withered anther is detached from the 
filament, and the style, till then shapeless and as it were abor- 
tive, lengthens insensibly and is terminated by a pretty glo- 
bose, feathery and papillose stigma, which receives the con- 
tents {Smanatiom) of the pollen transmitted by the honeyed 
moisture ; for it is impossible to suppose that the anther could 
scatter its pollen immediately on a stigma not at the time in 
existence, and whose style was situated at the side opposite to 
the opening of the anthers 5 fecundation is therefore, in this 
case> evidently effected by means of the honeyed moisture, for 
there is not in the cluster any neighbouring flower whose 
ahther could fecundate our stigma. Two litue nectariferous 
drops may also be remarked at the base of the corolla, similar 
to those of the petak, and which equally conduce to the fecun- 
dation?^ In- admitting.^ that the "series of phenomena stakes 
place in Lopezia just as the author describes, we cannot help 
asking how the pollen, after falling into the honeyed moisture 
of the petals, kends Snimatiom at a later period to the stigma. 
What are What transportation can take 

place of the drop containing the pollen to the stigma ? Here, 
it! muSt/bO' confessed, isu gap in the^ observation or in the de^ 
^cription. " Pferhaps the sense of the passage will be e^epWned 
bykiiutitentive' examination of nature, for our author was most 
honest, and did mot 'write iri' order to ^ propose,, enigmas for' bo-; 
taoists.,; ' "’"'V'"' " 

[To' fee couluntcd.l V? ^ 
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Br« ' Griffith on the Dotted Vessels of Ferns. 

XXV*— the Doited Vessels of Ferns. By J. W« Griffith^ 

M*D., FX.S. 

[With a Plate.] 

During- the 'examination of the petioles of some of the Bri- 
tish Fernsj I have several times been led to doubt whether 
the dotted tubes found in them* have really been refeiTed to 
their proper situation in structural classifications^ and if their 
real functions have been properly understood. They are 
usually considered as forms of woody tissue. 

These tubes are situated in bundles at tolerably regular 
distances from the axis and from each other^ surrounded by 
the cellular system of the petiole. In the younger petioles 
they are mixed with spiral vessels^ but these are rarely found 
in the older, ones.- Their transverse section shows them, to be 
cylindrical or elliptical, not angular nor solid (PL V. fig. 1* af 
They are usually of a yellowish brown colour, terminating in 
acute extremities, which become more obtuse as their age 
advances. In situ their terminations overlap one another 
(fig. S. «.). Their surfaces are studded with small elliptical 
markings or dots, not extending far across the tube, but ar- 
ranged in, parallel lines ; these dots are rarely exactly opposite 
each other, so that the axis of any dot in one row rarely coin- 
cides with that of any other in the next. They have no tu- 
bular nor rimmed margin. On some of the torn edges pro- 
jecting solid fibres may be seen leaving spaces between them 
corresponding to the dotted parts, and sometimes on their 
edges may be seen the fragments of the lacerated membrane 
filling up the dots, thus proving that these tubes are oompiosed 
of two coats, one of united fibres, the other delicate and mem-, 
branous. In the older petioles the tubes are often continuous^ 
at ,their extremities, but in the younger they are not. Wh#% ' 
these tubes are examined in the dried state the delicate mem- 
hrane filling up the dot disappears, leaving a perfect foramen. 
The dots are situated obliquely on the walls of the tubes, so 
that if the upper and under surfaces be brought into %ous 
under the microscope immediately after one another, or the 
focus of the object-glass be made to correspond to the centre 
of the tube so as to have both surfaces indistinct but still per- 
ceptible at the same time, the'do-ts cross one another,, showing 
their arrangement to be spiral. When they are stretched they 
'do not break„but uncoil fPl. if'thdtube were 

formed by a band of four spiral fibres united at the 

'' margins. '‘Thmr'term,inal,points\-ar^ situated on one side so as 
:'Vtb make/the end^appeax cut off-i^iquely. Sometime^ there 
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appears a black line extending along their surface and sepa- 
rating the rows of dots (fig. 4. These tubes always con- 
tain air^ except during their earliest periods. Tubes some- 
what similar to these have been figured by Liiik'^' from ferns 
{Aspidkm^ Polypodum^ 8cc,i), but they differ from those I 
have described in having a beaded margin and the dots being 
Opposite each other. 

These tubes are not true ducts, inasmuch as they uncoil 
without breaking, and contain air; they cannot be considered 
as any form of woody tissue for the last-mentioned reason, 
as well as because the dots have a spiral arrangement. They 
are not scalariform vessels, as their markings do not extend 
across the tube, nor are they angular. They agree with spiral 
vessels in, 1. terminating in pointed extremities ; 2. containing 
air ; 3. being composed of a fibre or fibres and a membrane ; 
4. uncoiling elastically. So that although not actually spiral 
vessels, in consequence of the edges of the fibres not being 
free but adherent, they are, I think, undoubtedly formed from 
them, and perform precisely the same physiological functions. 
This brings us to the question of the transformation of spiral 
into dotted vessels, which has been so often and so unprofit- 
ably discussed, inasmuch as even at the present time the 
highest authorities differ. I believe that all dotted tubes are 
not formed in the same way; thus, the reticulated tubes of 
flowering plants are formed on totally different principles from 
those of these ferns. I will not tire my readers by discussing 
this question, as it has been so often done by the best anato- 
mists and physiologists. I will merely direct attention to the 
fact of the spiral vessels being found numerous in young pe- 
tioles or stems, and being more rarely found, at least not in 
the same abundance, in the older ones; also to a beautiful mi-^ 
croscopic object lately laid before the public by Mr. KippistJ, 
I 'allude to the spiral cells (sp. vessels) found upon the testa' 
of the seeds of Acanthodium^ Ruellia^ &c. When tho surface 
qf these seeds' is examined by a lens of low power, it 'appears 
oovered with whitish appressed hairs. These when moistened 
separate from each other and resolve themselves into spiral 
vessels which shoot out in the most beautiful manner from the 
surface. When they are minutely examined by a high power 
the spiral fibre is distinctly seen: at that extremity farthest 
from' the testa the fibre remains simple (fig, 3. §) ; w'liere (as in 

^ ' AusgewaHte anatomiscb-botanisclie Abbildungeii : Berlin, 1841, 

f Not British species. 

t Transactions of tbe Linnasan Society, vol, xix. p, 76, 

§ Tbe^figures here alluded to are those accompanying Mr, Kippist's' paper 
in the Linnsean Transactions. 
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fig. 2.) the tube has been stretchecb the fibre breaks tip into 
rings ; and at that part nearest the testa where the pressure is 
considerable^ the fibres at first are simply approximated; nearer 
still to the testa we have union of the fibres^ and the reticu- 
lated duct produced. 

August 9, 1842. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 

Plate V. 

Fig. 1. Transverse section of a bundle of dotted tubes from Pieris; a, tbe 
circular or elliptical orifices. 

Fig. 2. Dotted tube from the same ; «, conical termination. 

Fig. 3. The same ; overlapping extremities. 

Fig. 4. The same, showing how the extended tube uncoils without break- 
ing ; Z), the black line spoken of above. 

Fig. 5. and 9, Show how the thicker portion when torn presents a ragged 
edge : this preparation was dried, and the thinner membrane de- 
ficient. 

Fig. 6. Early dotted tubes from Jspidmm Filix 7nas. 

Fig. 7. Transverse section of bundle of tubes from Pferis : when the internal 
surface of the tube is brought into focus the transverse bars may 
be seen. 

Fig. 8. and 9. Fibres withdrawn from the membrane in /hpldmm Filix 
7nas. 


XXVI . — The Birds of Ireland. By Wm. Thompson, Esq., 
Vice- Pres. Nat. Hist. Society of Belfast. 

[Continued from p. 59.] 

No. 13. Hirundinidm {continued). 

Common Swift, Cypselus murarius^ Temm. Although this 
bird is common in favourite localities, the species must be set 
down with reference to Ireland generally as but partially 
distributed. Along the western range of the island it is ra- 
ther scarce, and in some extensive districts is never to be met 
wdth. 

The swift is more regular as to the time of its appearance around 
Belfast than any of the genus IBrundo. It may generally he seen 
during the first week of May, and frequently on the 2nd day of that 
month. 

In his * Illustrations of British Ornithology,’ Mr. Selby observes^ 
** It has been remarked that these birds delight in sultry weather^ 
,with approaching thunder-storms, at such times fiying in small par- 
ties, with peculiar violence ; and as they pass near steeples, towers, 
or corners of Buildings, uttering loud screams, which White, in his 
" Natural History of Selborne,' supposes to be a sort of serenade to 
their respective families. This is fanciful and pretty ; but I should 
nather be inclined to reason the opposite way, and to consider this 
action and cry as the consequences of irritability, excited by the 
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highly electrical state of the atmosphere at such times/* With Mr. 
Selby I agree in considering the remark of White respecting the 
scream of the swift to be merely “ fanciful and pretty/’ as I. have 
heard these birds scream in the manner described so soon alter their 
arrival as to afford sixflicient proof that the cry did not proceed from 
the males serenading their sitting hens/’ as at the time incubation 
had not commenced'^. But I cannot coincide in opinion with Mr. 
Selby that this action and cry are the consequences of irritability 
excited by the highly electrical state of the atmosphere at such times/* 
This idea differing from my own previous to the perusal of the ad- 
mirable work in which it appeared, I, for two summers, gave some 
attention to the subject, to see how far my preconceived opinion was 
justified. In the years 1832 and 1833, from the 7th and 9th of May, 
the days on which the swifts first came under my observation about 
Belfast, until the ist and 3rd of June (when I left home), they daily, 
in dull and gloomy as well as bright and cloudless weather, kept 
flying about in small parties, screaming loudly. 

The following particular notices on this subject are abbreviated 
from my Journal ; — 

May 24th, 1 832. — ^For the last eight or ten days the swift’s scream 
has been daily heard ; and when present this evening at the dosing 
sessional meeting of the Historic Debating Society, the swifts ob- 
truded themselves on my attention by flying, *Mn small parties/* 
closely past the windows, screaming most furiously. Though amu- 
sing to the ornithologist, it must have been very annoying to the as- 
sembled company to be serenaded” by their ill-timed scream, which 
not only jarred most discordantly with the “ eloquent music” dis- 
coursed within, but for the time being entirely drowned the voices of 
the speakers, and indeed almost seemed to be intended as a mockery 
of what was passing there. During these ten days the weather lias 
been rather dark and cloudy ; the barometer remarkably stationary, 
and very high. With the exception of a few showers on one day, 
no rain has fallen. 

May 27th and June 3rd, 1832. — Weather remarkably fine and 
warm ; sky almost cloudless. The screaming of swifts heard above 
every other sound, about the localities frequented by them. 

, May 22nd, 1833* — After eight this evening, which was very warm 
and the sky cloudless, swifts were flying about in little 'parties 'of 
three and four, and noisy as usual ; two of these parties would occa- 
sionally join, and continue together for a short time screaming vo- 
, cif^rously. Tiiese evolutions have always seemed to me manifesta- 
;tions of pure enjoyment, and I have considered the swdft’s peculiar 
cry generally indicative of pleasure. When these parties were about 
to meet, and when just separating, their power of screaming was ex- 

♦ I have often remarked what doubtless led White to conjecture that the 
'cry of the swift is the serenade of the males to their sitting 'hens/* as, at 
the season of incubation, these birds (but of which sex I cannot say) may 
often be observed flying about in the neighbourhood' of their nests, and 
screaming only when they come close to the walls or eaves/’ 
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erted to the utmost Similar evolutions, in wiiich a much greater 
number of these birds |)articipated, were witnessed on the 24th inst. ; 
the weather being similar to what it was on the 22nd, in regard to 
fineness and a cloudless sk 5 ^ The barometer was very high and sta- 
tionary on both evenings. The state of the barometer and weather 
* has been mentioned, that some idea may be formed whether or not 
the atmosphere could have been “highly electrical” throughout the 
varied weather described, or indeed daily throughout that of any two 
months in this climate f* * * § 

Swifts prefer to nestle in lofty edifices, especially when in a state 
of dilapidation J ; but in the north of Ireland, wdiere these do not 
often occur, they content themselves with more humble dwellings. 
I have remarked that in many of our northern towms§, where swifts 
are as plentiful as in any country, that they select for their domicile 
the eaves of the oldest houses, or those from which the fast encroach- 
ing spirit of improvement has not yet banished the thatched roofs. 
Dn the 8th of July 1833, 1 observed maiiy of these birds fiying un- 
der the eaves and clinging to the walls of occupied two -story houses 
of this kind in the town of Antrim, and although they and the mar- 
tins appeared an indiscriminate multitude w’hen flying about the 
street, their places of nidification were quite distinct, the martins 
building on the south, and the swifts confining themselves to the 
north side : on a house just opposite the chief abode of the latter, I 
reckoned about twenty nests of the martin. When in the town of 
Bidiymoney, on the same day, several swifts were observed to fly 
under the thatch of a house similar to that described, whilst against 
it appeared some inhabited nests of the martin. On the 24th of June 
1834, the swift was remarked to have similar nestling-places in Lis- 
burn and Banbridge. In all the above-mentioned localities these 
birds were flying about in groups and screaming violently, the wea- 
ther being delightfully w^arm, and the sky not only purely beau- 
tifully blue/^ but not a cloud visible. For a week after the former 
date the weather continued very warm and dry. 

In Belfast, where houses such as those described are not to be met 
with, 1 have known the swift’s nest to be placed under the wiodow- 

* Mr. Macgillivray remarks, “ that the loudest and most frequent cries 
are heard when birds are evidently in active and successful pursuit.” At 
the times above alluded to they certainly were not feeding. 

t Mr. Macgillivray, in his * British Birds,’ vol. iii, pp. 619 and 622, enters 
fully into the subject of the swift’s screaming. His observations of 1837 
very: generally agree with mine, made a few years before. Dr. J, I). Mar- 
shall, in his memoir on the Statistics and Natural History of the island of 
ilathlin, where swifts ai*e plentiful, states, that the result of his observa- 
tions is opposed to the views of White and Selby. ' He believes the loud 
screaming of these biixls to be particularly induced' by fine weather and an 
abundance of food. 

X When on Barn’s Island,, in Lough Neagh, in the month of June 1833, 
I remarked several of these birds fi,yingin the vicinity of the ancient round 
tower, whose rents of ruin” were most probably Jheir temporary abiding 
place. 

§ Swifts especially delight in large open spaces in, towns. . 
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sills of houses newly erected, to which the bird gained access by 
means of an aperture, about an inch in wddth, that the careless 
builder had neglected to close up. An ornithological friend has seen 
swifts lly under the eaves of the low thatched cottages in the village 
of Magheraliii (county Down), where they doubtless nestle. 

This species, like the martin, frequents the basaltic precipices of 
the north coast of Ireland, from their southern extremity at the Cave 
hill near Belfast, to their northern termination above the sand-hills 
of Magilligan ; and, from their being ever present in these situations 
during their sojourn with us, they doubtless have their dwellings in 
their crevices 'C 

In the fifth volume of the "hlag. of Nat. Hist./ p. 736, Mr. Couch 
remarks, ** It is not long that swifts have frequented stations con- 
venient for my observation. At first they were about two pairs, but 
they have now increased to four or five ; and it is singular, that ac- 
cording to my observation, there is always an odd bird.’^ A similar 
circumstance was, for the first time, remarked by me in the summer 
of 1829, when three swifts repaired to Wolfhillt, and took up their 
abode between the slates and window-frame of a loft not more than 
twenty feet in height. Here, where a shot was not permitted to be 
fired, and the odd bird could not have lost its partner by the fowling- 

^ White of Selborne mentions swifts “ breeding in the sides of a deep 
chalk-pit at Odiham.^' At the end of June 1835, I observed numbers of 
these bix'ds about the high limestone cliffs which rise in picturesque beauty 
above the river Derwent, at Matlock in Derbyshire, where it was presumed 
that they nestled. 

f This locality, situated about thi’ee miles from Belfast, is elevated 500 
feet above the sea, and is a favourite haunt of the Hirund'muia, During 
the sojourn of the swift, this species, with the three others, may frequently 
be seen at one view, the sw^allow, martin and sand martin sweeping in com- 
pany over the ponds, whilst the swift, though generally maintaining a supe- 
rior altitude, occasionally breaks through their ranks; the whole of the 
species, on such occasions, and indeed at all times, exhibiting the most per- 
fect amity. The swift builds here under the eaves of an out-house, the 
rafters of which display the nest of the swallow beneath them; under an 
adjoining roof the cradle'' of the martin appears, and not more than a 
furlong distant is the burrow of the sand martin. It is extremely interesting 
to the lover of nature thus to behold at a glance all the species of these 
attraciive summer wanderers that regularly visit the British Islands; and 
where they do thus appear, there are generally some charming features of 
natural scenery. 

When at Kilrea in July 1830, where the banks of the river Baim are 
picturesquely wooded, and the expansive stream of water is impeded in its 
progress from Lotigli Neagh to the ocean by low and scattered rocks which 
rise here and there above it, and in a moment change the smooth mirror of 
its surface into a scene of active and ** lusty life,"’ stick as delighteth the 
angler^s heart, I observed tlie four species, and swifts, not less than a bun*- 
dred in number, keeping almost on the same level with the others. 

In Malta, again, on the 17th of April 1841, the day very fine and warm, 6ur 
four Hirmidmida were in like maimer observed dying low andin company 
wherever we 'Walked about the island, and all the species in numbers' similar 
to, what they are in their most favoured haunts in the British Islands. This 
is a fortnigfit earlier than the swift generally appears in thenorth of Ireland, 
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piece, the circumstance was considered as ** passing strange/^ During 
three months, the usual period of the swift's presence in this country,, 
the three mature individuals only appeared. The following year also 
an odd number of these birds was observed at Wolfhill, there being 
either five or seven. It may be stated, that during these two sum- 
mers the houses there had, in regard to fallen plaster and the growth 
of lichens, mosses, &c., rather more of a picturesque appearance than 
is consistent with the most perfect order, and that in the autumn of 
1830 they were all repaired and roughcast, the swifts' eyrie being 
most carefully protected from the hands of the renovator ; but, not- 
withstanding this, the species has never since tenanted the place. 

Swifts generally keep at such an altitude, that the vicinity of water 
is not enlivened by their presence as it is by that of some of the 
Hirundines, yetthey may occasionally he seen flying over Belfast Bay 
(particularly about the time of high-water), as well as skimming the 
surface of ponds and rivers. Once only have I witnessed these birds 
keeping regularly at a lower elevation than swallows. This was on 
the 3rd of July 1838, a beautiful sun-bright day, when numbers of 
them appeared flying over Strangford Lough, near Portaferry, at from 
twenty to forty yards above the surface of the sea, while, in the stra- 
tum of air immediately above, swallows were abundant. 

Bewick remarks that swifts (vol. i. p. 267, ed, of 1821) are said 
to avoid heat, and for this I’eason pass the middle of the day in their 
holes, [and that] in the morning and the evening they go out in quest 
of provision." Mr. Macgillivray too observes, that '' in dry and 
sunny weather [the swift] generally rests in the middle of the day." 
This has, I conceive, been assumed from the circumstance that swifts 
are not seen about their breeding haunts throughout the day, like the 
swallow and martin. Instead, however, of lying concealed at such 
times, they are ranging far abroad. During our very warmest and 
brightest days I have commonly seen them sweeping in great num- 
bers over the mountain heaths and around the summit of Divis^^, the 
highest mountain in our neighbourhood f, nnd near to which they 
have not any nestling- places. Towards evening they return from 
these comparatively distant flights, and are then seen about their ac- 
customed haunts for some time previous to retiring for the night, 
having thus led persons to believe that the evening is one of their 
favourite times for stirring out. Swifts may likewise be occasionally 
seen on wing about their nests throughout the very warmest daysf . 

^ * 167fi'feet above the sea. 

vt .Whan.'; here on the 15th of May 1836 (a remarkably fine day), to wit- 
ness the:,: eclipse of tbe sun, I saw fully as many swifts^ as' bad ever appeared 
when the .season was farther advanced. ■ ■ 

In like manner I remarked them on 'the. 6th and 7th of May IS41, abonf 
the lofty mountain itops, ^'and vhere only, in the island of Syra,: one' of ■ the,: 
group of the Cyclades.^ . Captain 'Cook,,, in his ^ Sketches in Spain,,', mentipns^ 
a similar propensity of ,the nlpine swift, in the , following words, ^*;;„l;have 
heard they were not uncommon in Catalonia, but 1. never .met with thorns;,* 
probably from their babit of going to 'feed at vast heights, and, dIstancesfn'fhO:', 
dnytime, which prevents their being seen/' (VoL.ii'p. 276.) 

, j All intelligen t shooter and taxidermist states that two swifts' 'nests t^hich ' ' 
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In the Hatnral History of Selborne’ (Letter 21), White remarks 
of the swift, that ** in'' t.he longest days it does'iiot withdraw to rest 
till a quarter before nine in the evening, being the latest of all day 
birdsd^ In Belfast it may be seen about midsummer ''at nine, and 
not" rarely for some time after that hour, before which 'the three 
species of Hirundo have generally retired. 

The swift generally leaves Belfast about the 1 2th of August, but in 
1840 1 saw a number of them here on the i9th of that month, and in 
1832 on the 20tli ; in 1833 I remarked about twenty in company, 
in its vicinity, so late as the 30th. These were pursuing their prey 
most leisurely, at about thirty yards from the ground, many sw'allows 
and martins occupying the space immediately beneath them ; and 
each, the Cypselus and Eirmdo, occasionally breaking through the 
others’ ranks. The . month of August was much colder than usual 
this year, but that circumstance could hardly have influenced the 
swdft in remaining beyond its ordinary time of departure, as the first 
assemblage of swallows and martins, constituting a vast multitude, 
was congregated for migration at the same* time and place, and on 
the same day they all departed. ■ On the 4th of September 1835, 
swifts were observed by a scientific Mend about Bunluce Castle, near 
the Giants* Gauseway ; and on the 11th of that month in the follow- 
ing year, three of these birds were seen by myself at Hillsboroxxgh 
(county Down); and many more of the Hirmdinidm, which appeared 
at some distance, were believed to be of this species. About the 
same place, many of th& Mir, preparatory 

to their departure, I have never witnessed any assembling together 
of swifts, towards the time of their migration, like that of the swal- 
low and martin. During the period of their stay, they are, in favourite 
localities, generally to be seen in some quantity. 

In the course of a tour made to the south and south-east of Eu- 
rope,6tc., in 1841, the swift was first met with at Malta on the 17th 
of April, when many appeared in company with the three common 
species of Hirundo —if. rustical H. urbka, and if, riparm,. None 
wfere seen during the passage of H.M.S, Beacon from Malta to the 
Morea, when numbers of H, rustica and if. urbica alighted on the 
vessel. On the 6th and 7th of May swifts were next met with, 
about the mountain tops in the island of Syra, when the weather was 
very fine and warm. Towards the end of the month they were seen 
at Smyrna, and were .abundant at'vCohstahtinople. Early in June 
-tWy':W'ere' numerous abquf'a'to'ckylelfet north-east' of Porfc'N^usa, in 
thb islaqd of Paros, \'ahd;'' were’: feeding' in the fissures 'of low marine 
cliffs. At the end of this month they were plentiful in Trieste ; and 
in July at Venice (remarkably so here), Verona, Milan, &c. At 

he manually examined in the summer of 1839 were placed on the wall- top 
of a two-story thatched house, and were like a sparrow’s nest in a similar 
situation, hut contained fewer ;’feathers'^in the one nest i 

which had been long incubated, and were therefore the complement, or ftul 
number, and in the other were three joung birds. Swifts have for some 
years built at^this house, inside of winch the oommou si' regparly * 
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Constantinople only were both the Cypselus mtirarius and C, melh& 
seen. 

White of Selborne, and Mr. Macgillivray (Brit. Birds), give very 
copious and highly interesting accounts' of the swift, from personal 
n servation. 

Alpine Swift, Cypselus alpmuSyTemm.--Bj the ^Dublin 
Fenny Journal ^ of March 1833, my attention w'as called to a 
rara avis said to have been killed at Rathfarnham, and pre*- 
served in the fine collection of native birds belonging to 
Thomas W. Warren, Esq. of Dublin. 

On calling to see this bird, I found it to be the Cypselus alpims, 
a species unrecorded as occurring in an}^ part of Ireland | the speci- 
men recognised as the alpine swift by Mr. Wm. Sinclaire, and com- 
municated by him to Mr. Selby as an addition to the British fauna, 
having been obtained off Cape Clear, at the distance of some miles from 
land. Mr. Warren’s specimen is incorrectly stated in the ^ Journal* 
to have been captured in the month of February, as, according to a 
note made by that gentleman when the circumstance occurred, the 
bird w^as sent to him from Rathfarnham, in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, on the 14th of March, being then in a perfectly fresh state. 

Four individuals of this species have since been met with in 
England, as particularly noticed in the ' British Birds’ of Yarreli 
and Macgillivray. 

The first place I met with the alpine swift was about ten miles to 
the north of Naples, on the 12th of August 1826, when a great 
number of them were observed associated together in flight, at a 
considerable altitude. The evolutions of this species in the air ai*e 
similar to those of the common swift ; but independently of their 
superior size, which at once distinguishes them from that bird, the 
white colour of a portion of the under plumage, from which they 
have received the name of * white-bellied swift,’ is very conspicuous, 
even when the bird is at a considerable elevation. 

When on the Continent in 1841, this species was first seen by us 
on the 9th of April, when descending the Rhone from Lyons to 
Avignon. About half-way between these cities several appeared 
flying over the river, and a few were seen at all suitable places thence 
to Avignon. On the morning of the 28th of April, when entering 
the fine bay of Navarino, great numbers appeared careering high 
overhead, and in walking through the petty town of the same name 
later in the day, alpine swifts were flying very low over the stx'eets 
and houses, although the weather was delightfully warm and fine. 
On my visiting the island of Sphacteria, the western boundary of 
the bay, on the 29th, these Birds were very abundant. The attrac- 
tion here was a range of noble precipitous cliffs which rise direct 
from the sea, at the western side of the island, and which were in- 
habited by them ; just such a locality as would be tenanted by the 
common swift in the north of Ireland, where the basaltic precipices 
are resorted to. The day was as flne and warm as our northerh 
summers ever boast, yet on walking along the top of the cliffs, these 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. VoL x. N 
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birds swept about low and in numbers, occasionally witliiii a few 
yards of my head. In general appearance and flight they are very 
similar to the common swift : they are very noisy, almost constantly 
uttering a loud twitter ; besides w'hieh they occasionally give a bri(f 
scream, nowise resembling the long-drawn and shrill cry of the corn- 
nion species. Towards the end of May I saw a few alpine swifts 
at Constantinople, wheeling about the heights of Pera, and near the 
high tower of Gralata, in which they probably nestle. In the month 
of June I met with this species at the island of Faros, and about the 
Acropolis at Athens. Throughout this tour the common swift was 
more frequently seen than the C. alpmus, and at one locality onty did 
they both appear — this wms at Constantinople, where the former 
species was abundant, and a few of the latter were observed. This 
seemed rather remarkable, as in no scene did I meet with the one 
species in which the other would not have appeared equally at home» 
llie only difference in their habits which struck ixxe was, that the 
alpine swift is more partial to cliffs than buildings, the common 
swift more partial to artificial structures than to rocks. 

The Goatsuckeb^ Caprimulgus Europams, Liiin.^ is a re- 
gular summer visitant to favourite localities in all quarters of 
the island, and of rare but occasional appearance elsewhere. 

In the neighbourhood of Belfast it very rarely appears. A vene- 
rable sporting friend, who has been shooting here regularly in the 
season for above sixty years, has not during that time met with a 
dozen of these birds, although there are several districts apparently 
well sidted to them. In the wooded glen at the ^‘Falls’' one was 
seen by Mr. Wm. Siiiclaire and myself some years ago. It was 
perching lengthwise (as the species is well known to do), instead of 
across the branch of a fine beech tree,, then displaying the tender 
and beautiful green of its young leaves. I am aware of four only 
having been Idlied, within twelve miles of Belfast, in the last fifteen 
years. Of these, the first was shot at Belvoir Park on the 28th of 
July 1827 ; the second, in the summer of 1835, in the district of 
Malone ; the third, on the 25tli, of September in the same year, in 
Hillsborough Park the fourth, on the Isfc of June 1840, at Bangor 
Castle : 'the stomach of this last was filled with the remains of seve- 
ral individuals of Geoirupes siercorarim, ' In the ArdS', cotinty 
Down, the goatsucker has not unfreqiiently been observed, by George 
Mathews, feq., at Springvale ; and he informs me, that about Ec'h- 
linville a few have been shot. It is a regular summer visitant to 
the Moume mountains, more particularly in the vicinity of Tollymore 
Park*. The gamekeeper there informed me, in 1836, that fie had 
frequently found the nest of the goatsucker, and had never observed 
in any of them more than one egg. On the 2Sth of June 1838, lie 
pointed out to me one of their nests : it was at the base of a young 

^ 111 Teinpletorfs Catalogue of Vertebrate Animals’ (Mag. Nat Hist, 
vol I new series), this bird is noticed as rare about Belfast ; but [not] 
uncommon at Mourne, county Down,” The noi before luicomnion was- 
omitted in the printing of the paper. 
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tree planted in the spring, and which formed one of a young plan- 
tation Oil the mountain side. The bird ivas consequently seen on the 
nest from some distance. She did not leave it until we approached 
within seven or eight paces, and then flew but a short distance before 
alighting : — there were two very young birds on the bare ground ; 
and about the distance of a foot from where they then were, it was 
stated that the eggs had been incubated. 

The goatsucker is noticed by J. V. Stewart, Esq., as common in 
the north of Donegal. It is stated to be a regular vernal migrant to 
the county of Wicldow, — the ** Vale of Ovoca/' a name familiar to 
the lovers of the “ Irish Melodies,” is said to be one of its favourite 
places of resort. Mr. R, Davis, jun., of Clonmel, says that this spe- 
cies is not uncommon, and annually breeds in some heath-clad moun- 
tains near that town. Captain Walker of Belmont, near Wexford, 
informs me that the “ fern-owr' is rather common there, Mr. G. 
J. Allman, of Bandon, states that it is occasionally shot in that 
neighbourhood, but is not known to him as regularly frequenting 
any locality. A young plantation of limited extent, on the high 
banks above the river Blackwater, near Youghal, was pointed out to 
me in July 1834 by Mr. R. Bail as annually resorted to by these 
birds. In three specimens sent him from the locality, the ghost- 
moth (Ilepiahs Htimuli) only was found ; one stomach contained the 
remains of nine of these insects. When visiting the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, in company with Mr. R. Ball, in July 1834, we had the gra- 
tification of seeing three goatsuckers hawking about, and very near 
to each other, as we were passing from the upper to the lower lake, 
and near the highly picturesque mountain called the Eagle’s Nest : 
in the twilight, the white markings on the tail of one of them — said 
to denote the male bird — were quite conspicuous. On the following 
evening we saw another between Innisfallen and Ross Island. 

Dr. J. L. Drummond informs me, that when H.M.S. San Juan 
(of which he was surgeon) was anchored near Gibraltar, a few 
goatsuckers flew’* on board, in the spring of the year. During the 
passage of H.M.S. Beacon, at the end of April 1841, as particularly 
noticed in ‘Annals,’ voL viii. p. 128, several goatsuckers were seen, 
and some shot. On the evening of the 1st of June two were killed, 
and others seen, in the barren and now uninhabited island of Delos, 
by some of my companions, the officers of H.M.S. Magpie. 

White, in his ‘ History of Selhorne,’ gives an extremely interest- 
ing account of the goatsucker ; Sir Wm. Jardine very fully notes its 
various modes of flight ; and in Macgillivray’s ‘ British Birds ’ an 
ample description is given by the author, to which are added valuable 
contributions from Mr. Harley and Mr, Weir; the observations of 
the former having been made near Leicester, and the latter at Bath- 
gate, Linlithgowshire. 


[To be continued.] 
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XXVIL — Observations on the Common Toatl^ and on its long 
Abstinence from Food, By John Brown^ Esq. 

In repeating an experiment on the Common Toad as to its 
long abstinence from food when deprived of a free circulation 
of air^ which was made three years ago (see vol. iii. p. 518^ 

^ Mag. Nat. Hist.^ N. S.), it will there be seen that the ani- 
mal in that instance died three days after it was restored to^ 
light and air^ from its being, as "was supposed at the time^ 
most injudiciously exposed to the sun during that time in a 
southern aspect for the purpose of its being seen by any one 
who from motives of curiosity might wish to do so. 

After the death of this toad, the trial being thought not 
quite perfect, another was selected and placed in the same 
grave out of which the former one was taken, and after re- 
maining in that situation for three years to the very day upon 
a bed of dry flinty gravel, and with full three feet in depth of 
gravel over it, and without any apparent means of obtaining 
food, the toad was removed from its dormitory alive, but its 
body and limbs were discovered to be Avasted and shrunk in 
some measure. This removal took place on Friday the 2 nd 
of the present month (September). It was then put into a 
hole made in the ground about six inches deep and shaded 
from the sun 5 in this state it lived seven days, but it died on 
the eighth day after it was taken out of the ground. 

At the same time that the animal now under notice w^as 
buried alive, four other toads were put alive also under two 
flower-pots ; two animals under each pot, with its mouth 
downwards, as in the former instance, to prevent the pressure 
of earth from crushing them. 

These were also buried three feet below the surface, in a 
corner of a field in a dry soil. Here we met with a very dif- 
ferent result ; for after removing the earth and turning up the 
flower-pots, not a vestige could be seen of any part of the four 
animals that wvere put under them three years before; and 
although search was made, not ina careless manner, forany.part 
of the bones, skin, &c., not a trace of any of them could be seen ; 
every fragment of their skeletons had disappeared ; and after 
searching the earth over which the pots covering the toads 
had been whelmed very cautiously, all that could be found in 
the soil belonging to the animal kingdom were the antennae, 
legs, and the elytra of beetles. 

The only solution of the difficulty that then presented itself 
as to the cause of removal of the carcases of the toads, was 
that the larvae of the beetles in question, or the insects in a 
more perfect state of existence, had effected their removal by 
devouring them. 
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This is a question affecting entomology^ and very probably 
among the numerous readers of this work^ or the more sci- 
entific contributors to it^ we may be favoured in a future 
number with a better solution of the matter in question than 
the foregoing. 

The animals under notice in both experiments^ when first 
taken out of the ground^ were quite exposed to the open air ; 
in the first instance the toad was very improperly placed in 
the sun for the space of three days in a southern aspect^ as was 
before observed^ a situation never chosen by these reptiles 
during the warm season. 

In future experiments of this kind^ perhaps if atmospheric 
air were to be admitted to the animals under the above cir- 
cumstances in small quantities^ and gradually^ instead of sud- 
den exposure to that element^ we might then probably have a 
different result from those we have hitherto experienced ; or 
after such long confinement as three years^ letting them have 
access to their native element^ water^ for a times this might be 
a means of recovering the animals and prolonging their ex- 
istence ; but this can only be ascertained by future research. 

Since writing the above I have perused an interesting ar- 
ticle in vol. vi. p. 459. in the ^Mag. Nat. Hist./ which is per- 
tinent to the remark of letting the animals have access to 
water when taken out of the ground after long periods of im- 
prisonment. It is there stated that a toad was discovered 
a solid piece of ironstone, wdiich on exposui'e to air exhibited 
symptoms of animation, and being put into water lived about 
three weeks, growing to nearly double its size when first 
released from its confined cell, which was just large enough 
to contain its body/^ . 

It appears by the account above quoted, that this discovery 
was made by some miners at the Rough Hills colliery in 
Shropshire, Vide Bhrewsbury Chronicle lov December 21st, 
1823. 

Staiiwajj Sept, la, 1842. 


XXVIIL — On thevarieties of Dryas octopetala. By Cii, akles 
C. Babington, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 

[With a Plate.] 

It is now several years since my attention was drawn to cer- 
tain differences which exist in the specimens of DryMS octo-^ 
petala obtained from two Irish stations and those found in 
England and Scotland, and I have at length determined to 

* Read to tbe Botanical Society at Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 18-12, 
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submit the following short account of them to the consider- 
ation of botanists* To my valued fricnclj Mr. J. Maekay^ 
the credit is I believe due of having been tlie first to observe 
that a considerable difference existed between these plants^ 
and it was by his kind permission that I had an oppoitmiity 
of examining the growing [dants in the College Botanical 
Garden at Dublin^ and making from them the outlines which 
accompany this paper. Tiie differences which are found in 
the form of their leaves and calyces and in their pubescence^ 
would in most genera be considered as of specific importance ; 
but in the present case^ although remaining constant in culti- 
vatioD;, they do not appear to indicate species. Indeed I look 
upon this as an illustration of the well-known facb that va- 
riations of the highest value as specific marks in one group 
only distinguish varieties in another. It may however ulti- 
mately prove that these plants are really species^ although 
that is not the view of them which I have been led to take. 

The characters to which I am now inviting attention nre^ 
the proportional length and form of the sepals^ the form of 
the base of the calyx, the form of the leaves, and the pubes- 
cence of the petioles. Combining these, I find three very well- 
marked varieties ; two of them confined, I believe, to Ireland, 
and the third common in England, Scotland, and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, This latter being the best known form, I 
shall consider as the type of the species. In it we find the 
sepals to be three or four times as long as broad and acute, 
the base of the calyx being hemispherical ; in /k the calyx is 
very nearly the same, being only less acute 5 but in 7. the 
sepals are scarcely twice as long as broad and very blunt, and 
the base of the calyx is truncated in a remarkable iiiaixucr. 
In a. and 7. the leaves are ovate-oblong, and deeply cut into 
large rounded lobes, and the under side of their petioles and 
midribs clothed with long hairs, amongst wiiich are numerous 
minute, linear, pellucid, fringed scales (Pl.VIL fig. 1, a ,) ; in 
/3. the leaves are oblong or ovate-oblong, and deeply cut into 
large slightly acute lobes, and their petioles and midribs hairy, 
but without any scales. 

I would characterize the species and its varieties as 'fol- 
lows:— 

Dryas octopetala (Linn.). Leaves crenate-serratc, obtuse ; flowers 
white. 

a. Sepals three or four times as long as broad, acute, covered with 
red hairs ; base of the calyx hemispherical ; under side of the pe- 
tiole bearing minute, linear, pellucid, liaiiy scales mixed with long 
hairs ; leaves ovate-oblong, deeply cut into large rounded lobes ; 
under side of the petiole and midrib green. (Pi. VIL fig. 1.) 
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I have seen specimens of this variety from Teesdale^ Bread- 
nlbaiiej Clova and Sutherland; also from Miiiiich, Mount 
Stockliorn and the Col de Voxa in Switzerland^ the Pyrenees 
•and Calabria* 

B.pilosa, Sepals three or four times as long as broad, slightb?' 
pointed, covered with nearly black hairs ; base of the calyx hemi- 
spherical ; petioles hairy, but without scales ; leaves oblong or 
ovate- oblong, deeply cut into large slightly acute lobes ; under' 
side of the petiole and midrib dark red. (Pi. VIL fig. 2.) 

I have only seen cultivated specimens of this variety ob- 
tained from the county of Clare in Ireland. 

y. depressa* Sepals twice as long as broad, blunt and rounded at 
the end, covered with red hairs ; base of the calyx truncate, nearly 
flat ; under side of the petiole as in var. a ; leaves ovate, deeply 
cut into large rounded lobes; under side of the petiole and midrib 
green. (PI. VIL fig. 3.) 

I have gathered this plant on Ben Bulben in the county of 
Sligo^ Ireland;, but have not seen specimens from any other 
place* Not having obtained recent flowers, I am unable to 
state the colom' of the petals, but suspect that they have a 
considerable tinge of yellow. 

Should the colour of the flowers of vm\ 7. prove to be dif- 
ferent from that of the other plants, or the characters derived 
from the calyx remain constant (which I believe to be the 
case), I should feel myself justified in naming it as a species, 
and characterizing it as follows : — 

D. depressa. Sepals twice as long as broad, blunt and rounded at 
the end ; base of the calyx truncate and nearly flat ; leaves crenate- 
serrate, obtuse. (Fig. 3.) 

The character of D. octopetala w^ould then stand as fol- 
lows ; — 

D. octopetala (Linn.). Sepals three or four times as long as broad, 
more or less pointed.; base of the calyx hemispherical; leaves 
crenate-serrate, obtuse, (Fig. 1. and 2.) 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE*. 

Plate ¥IL Fig, 1, Drgas octofeiala^ var. 

a. One of the scales greatly magnified. Iliose represented 
upon the petioles in fig. 1. and fig. 3. are considerably 
larger than they are found in nature, in order to make 
them visible. 

Fig^ 3- Var. /3. pilosa. 

Fig, 3. Var. y. depressa or Dryas depressa (nova species) . 

^ The figures being only intended for the illustration of the .subjects treated 
of in this paper, all pubescence to which it has no reference is omitted. 
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XXIX. — A Century of new Genera and Species of Orchi- 
daceous Plants. Characterized by Professor Lindley. 

Decade 1. 

1. Eitdophia filicaulis; folns scapo gracillimo paniculato^ 

bracteolis pedicellis mnlto brevioribus, sepal is pctalisque lineari- 
bas obtusis, labelio obioBgo apice trilobo basi in cornu brevi pro- 
ducto, laciniis kteraiibus brevibus intermedia oblonga concara 
crispa intus lieyi venis quibusdam paulo elevatis, antliera bicristata. 

Mexico, Karwinski in herb. reg. Monac. 

A very slender graceful plant, with the flowering stem foot 
high. 

2. Eulophia dllataia; foliis scapo stricto simplici, bracteis 

acnmmatissimis ovario brevioribus, sepalis ianceolatis aciit’s, peta- 
lis paulo obtusioribus et latioribus, labelio basi mutico biauricu- 
lato sursum dilatato obtuso : venis 5 basin versus lameilatis. 

Mexico, Karwinski in herb. reg. Monac. 

Flowering scape more than 2 feet high. Sepals about three-quar- 
ters of an inch long. 

3. Govenia pauciflora ; foliis binis oblongis acntis scapo paulo bre- 
vioribus, racemo 7 — 8-fioro, bracteis Ianceolatis membranaceis pe- 
diceliis brevioribus, sepalis oblongis acntis, petalis labelloque iiitus 
Isevi ovato-lanceolatis, antherm mucrone xecurvo. 

Mexico, near Jesus del Oro, Karwinski in lierb. reg. Monac. 

A very remarkable species, with short oblong acute leaves, and a 
few-howered scape not much longer than themselves. The whole 
plant is little more than a foot high. 

4. IsocHiLus eermium ; caulibus csespitosis filiformibus erectis, foliis 
teretibus obtusissimis, spatha tenninali bivalvi, peduncuiis eloii- 
gatis, lioribus cernuis, sepalis ovatis petalisque linearibus obtiisis, 
labelio concavo subtriiobo colurnnm adnato apice carnoso uciito 
utrinque rotunclato membranaceo, linea elevata in medio, 

Mexico, Karwinski. 

The habit of this plant is that of Isochilus ghbosmn, but its stems 
are nearly 6 inches high and stout in proportion, and tlie flowers are 
half an inch long : they seem to be yellow. 

5. SxJTjaiNA (Nov. gen. Vandeamm). Ferianthium cylindraceum, 
clausum. Sepala coriacea, lateralia fere ad apicem usque connata, 
basi subsaccata. Petala menibranacea, conformia. Labclluin 11- 
benini, unguiculatum, supra basin medio elevatura,_ oI:)iongum, con- 
cavum, indivisum. Columna basi teres, sursum dilatata/ apice 
utrinque alls faicatis instructa; ciinandrio antice hidentato. An- 
thera membranacea, semibilocularis, antice inembrana lata circu- 
lari cristata. Pollinia 2, pyriformia, solida, caudicuise lineari in 
glaiidulam longissimam setaceam incumbenti aflixa. — Herba gla- 
bra epiphyta, pseudobuibosa, foliis solitaries coriaceis, spica multi- 

. flora pendula. 
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SuTEiNA hicoloT. Pseudobulbi parvi ovati. Folia 2 — 3 poll, longa, 
ovalia, subsessilia. Spica 3 — 4 poll, longa. Bracteee breves squa- 
m^formes. Flores 7 lin. longi, Sepala oblonga apiculata apice 
recurva, verosimiliter viridia. Labelium apice rotundatum, cris-» 
pum, luteuni. 

Peru, Matthews in herb. Hooker. 

This very curious genus is probably related to Macraclenia, but its 
habit and structure are in all respects very peculiar. The gland re- 
sembles a long bristle or cobbler’s awl, and projects beyond the 
column, extending as far as its long falcate arms. The anther, 
which is globose where the pollen lies, is furnished in front with a 
broad circular crest. 

6. Bolbophyllijm Napelli ; pseudobulbis conicis, folio oblongo ob- 
tuso, scapo 1-bifloro folii longitudine apice ipso sub dore bibrac- 
teato, bracteis setaceis insequalibus, sepalis lateralibus dorsalibus 
galeatis ovatis acutis, petalis conformibus paulo minoribus, labello 
lineari obtuso imguiculato, columna basi uti*inque in denteni acu- 
minatum producta. 

Brazil, Descourtilz, Miers. 

A very singular species with a solitary dower, white with violet 
stripes, and about half an inch long. In foimi it much resembles the 
flower of Aconitum Napellus, which suggested to M. Descourtilz its 
specific name. The lip is white with green veins. 

7. Bolbophyllum Pripetalum; pseudobulbo tetragono, folio oblongo 
acuto racemo breviore, scapo 6 — 7-fioro flexuoso erecto, bracteis 
ovatis scariosis ovario longioribus, sepalis linearibus acutis patulis, 
petalis minimis squamseformibus, labello ciliato unguiculato apice 
oblongo obtuso basi iina utrinque auriculato, columna 4-dentata. 

Brazil, Descourtilz. 

A good figure of this exists among M. Descourtilz’s drawings. It 
is related to B. sdtatorium, like which its lip appears to be delicately 
and elastically articulated with column. The sepals are pale yellowy 
three-quarters of an inch long. The lip is bright yellow with crim- 
son spots. It is stated by its discoverer to be scentless and to cover 
whole trunks of trees, 

8. Bolbophyllum gkuUatum ; pseudobulbo ovato tetragono, folio 
oblongo carinato spica longe pedunculata multo brcviori, spica 
secunda multifiora, rachi subciavata, sepalis linearibus lateralibus 
connatis, petalis obovatis ciliatis limbatis, labello unguiculato cor- 
dato in processum angustiim gladiatum villosum elongate, columna 
4-deiitata. 

Brazil, Descourtilz. 

A most singular plant, the appearance of whose flowers is , thus 
described by^M, Descourtilz ; — The upper sepal is very long, very 
narrow, channeled at its base, acute at the point, lemon-coloured, as 
well as the tw^o lateral, which are joined by their edges into one,, 
two-toothed at the point. 'From the position constantly assumed by 
the flower, these three sepals are placed right and left of ,the axis. 
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The petals' are short, spathulate, touching at both base and point, 
leaving between them a heart-shaped space ; they are white edged 
with purple, and fringed with purple hairs on their outer cctge ; in 
the middie is a large heart-shaped violet spot. The lip is hinged 
with the column, moveable, and consists of a channel with broad 
wings, white edged wdtli purple, and of a very long process, sha|)cd 
like a sword-blade hanging down, brownish and velvety with hairs d* 

9, BoLBoniYLLUxM exaltalum ] pseudobulbo tetragono folio oblongo 
obtuso paulo breviore, scapo vagiiiato stricto longissimo (pedali 
et ultra), vaginis obtusis supremis laxioribns, spica inultiflora, brac- 
teis ovatis coiicavis acutis herbaceis, sepalis ovatis acuminatis, 
petalis oblongis ciliatis, labello obovato obtuso pubescente lamina 
eievata in medio, columnee dentibus supremis cirrhosis, anthera 
mucronata. 

Gmtymia, Scliomburgk, 

The leaf of this remarkable plant is not much more than an inch 
long, wdiile the scape is more than a foot high. The flowers are 
purple, and half concealed by the large permanent bracts, 

10. Bolbofhylltjm hisetum ; pseudobulbis inverse pyriformibus, folio 
lanceolato basi angustato spica paulo longiore, scapi filiformis 
erecti vaginis 3 distantibus iaxis acutis, spica densa brevi nutante, 
sepalis alte carinatis lateralibus connatis semiorbicularibus dorsali 
oblongo niinore, petalis spathulatis unguiculatis, labello coiivexo 
iinguiformi villoso basi cordato, columnae dentibus setaceis, brac- 
teis 2 flliforniibus sub flore. 

Khasyia, Grifiith. 

A very singular little plant, with flow^ers as large as a small pea, 
and deeply keeled sepals. Under each flower is a pair of long flii^ 
form bracts. 


XXX« — Harm Zoologies, By Sie W. Jaedinb^, Bart,^ 
F.R.S.E. & rX.S., &c. 

No.V. Description of some Birds collected during the last 
pedition to the Niger, 

When in London during the month of July last^ Mr. Water- 
house, being aware that I was anxious to receive information 
regarding the family of the Nectariniadm^ kindly placed at mj 
disposal for examination a small collection of birds procured 
by Dr. Stanger during the last expedition to the Niger^ and 
as all the productions of a country which lias been so" fatal to 
our countrymen in the prosecution of their philanthropic 
schemes must be of interest, and the collection moreover pre- 
.sents some specimens apparently undescribedj a short, notice 
of them has been considered as having a claim to a place in 
our Horse/^ 
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Tlie entire collection contained only four species^ three of 
which belong to the genus Nectar inia of illiger; the fourth is 
the common green-banded cuckoo of Southern Africa* 

Chrysococcyx auraius, — A single specimen only occurs^) ex- 
hibiting an intermediate state of plumage. On the upper parts^ 
although the metallic lustre of the feathers is present, nearly 
all the white markings of the adult bird are there of a pale 
orange-red ; beneath, the chin, throat, and upper part of the 
breast are entirely of that colour, the centre of the feathers 
darker; while the remaining under parts are white, with the dark 
metallic barring of the adult, and slightly tinted with reddish. 

Nectar mia cyanocephala^ Shaw, 1812. {C, chloromius^ 

Swain.) — Three specimens of the male form part of the col- 
lection, not apparently differing from those obtained in other 
parts of Western Africa. In one the process of moulting has 
commenced, and shows that the dark steel-blue of the head 
and neck is exchanged after the breeding-season for the more 
sombre olive colour of the back, becoming paler on the throat 
and upper part of the breast. 

Neciariuia Btangeri% Jai’d., 1842. — This bird, so far as we 
can ascertain, is an undescribed species ; and we trust that 
those who are averse to the indiscriminate use of pi'oper 
names as specific designations, will wave their dislike while we 
endeavour to place a record, alike upon an important expedi- 
tion and the services of one on whom devolved the safe con- 
duct of tlie party to its termination when almost worn out by 
disea.se*. This interesting species belongs to those with dark 
plumage, soft and velvet-like to the feel, and having a coronal 
and gular patch of imbricated shining feathers. N amethy-* 
stina and fuligimsa may be considered as allied to it, and re- 
present the artificial group. The Niger bird, of which there 
is a single specimen apparently in complete breeding state, 
has the upper parts, cheeks and sides of the neck of a yellow- 
ish umber-brown, with bright reflections when looked at be- 
tween the light; the under parts are dark umber- brown, and 
when seen' across in the same manner have the reflections 
purple; there are no coloured axillary tufts. The coronal 
patch extends from the bill to the line of the eyes, dark bluish 

^ From want of engineers wo should have had to drop down the whole 
length of the river without steam, had not Dr. Stanger, the geologist, in the 
most spirited manner, after consulting Tredgold’s work on Steam, and getting 
some little mstructioa from the convalescent engineer, undertaken to work 
the engine himself, fhe heat of the engine-room aiiected the engineer so 
much as to throw him back in his convalescence and prevent him from ren- 
dering any further assistance ; but Dr. Stanger took the vessel safely below 
Eboe without any thing going wrong with the machinery/ — Athenmum^ Jan, 
29,184*2. Letter of C(ffL M, :D, TrotUr, 
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green^ varying in tint with the lights and terminating poste- 
riorly in a narrow band of violet ; the space between the eye 
and the rictus, with the chin^ are intense black ; from the base 
of each maxilla there is a short narrow stripe of bluish green^ 
inside of which the throat and fore-part of the neck are bright 
yellowish green, terminated w-ith a narrow band of steel-blue 
edged with scarlet. This is produced by the last row of bril- 
liant steel-blue feathers, having the naked tips of the plumules 
produced of a bright scarlet, forming a narrow fringe on each, 
and appearing like a thread of that colour bounding the bril- 
liant gular patch. Bill, legs and feet black. Length 5 inches ; 
of the bill, to the forehead, ; of the wing to the end of the 
longest quill, 2-/^. 

N. chloropygiay JarcL, 1842. — One specimen only occurred 
in the collection from Mr. Waterhouse, but we compared it 
with another in the possession of Dr. Stanger at Manchester, 
which corresponded with it. Its nearest connexion is with 
the iV’, chalybeidj for which it was at first mistaken ; and 
while it presents considerable variations, it may still remain a 
question how far local circumstances may influence varieties, 
and also whether the birds from that part of the African coast 
continue constant in the markings, &c. which seem to separate 
our two birds. The distinctions are, a less size, and less pro- 
portional length of the wings and tail; the want nearly of the 
blue collar, that being indicated by a deeper green, slightly 
tinted wdtli blue ; by the under parts and flanks being pale 
oil-green, whereas they are broccoli-brown in the other ; and 
by the upper tail-coverts being of the same brilliant green 
with the head and back, and not rich violet-blue^ as in the 
bird from Southern Africa. We have not seen specimens of 
iV. chalyheia from the w-estern coasts of Africa to compare 
with those from the Cape of Good Hope, but it is not impos- 
sible that the l)ird wiiich sciwed for the description of the one 
so, named in the Birds of Western Africa^ may have been 
that now before m ; and the greenish tinge'’’’ oil the narrow 
blue collar, and the tail-coverts banded with greenish blue/'’ 
almost lead us to believe that this has been the case. 

In Xe Vaillant^s description of .Sucrier a plastron rouge 
(iV. AfrUy Linn.), a bird inhabiting the forests of Auteniquoi is 
described as almost intermediate in colouring between JV. JJra 
and chalybeiUj the crimson band being less in breadth, and 
having all the red feathers transversely marked with lines of a 
rich golden green ; by referring to the following description, 
it will be seen that this is in part the case with the species 
now before us. 

In the bird from the Niger, the upper parts, wings and tail 
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during the expedition to the Niger. 

excepted^ are of a very rich emerald bronzeS green ; the 
wings and tail are brownish blacky on the former the edges of 
the feathers being dull oil-green ; the chin is deep velvet-blacky 
shading into the neck and upper parts of the breast^ which are 
similar in colour to the upper partSy and finish on the breast 
by a band of deep bluish green ; this is succeeded by a crim- 
son band nearly similar in extent to the same part in the N 
chalyheia^ and having the tips of the feathers on the upper 
part of it narrowly edged with golden green ; while the belly^ 
flanksy vent and under tail-coverts are of a pale oil-green 5 the 
ample axillary tufts are rather paler in tint than in its ally. 
The comparative dimensions of the Cape and Niger birds 
are— 



Cape. 

Niger. 

Entire length 



Bill to forehead 

■ 

0* 

Wing to longest quill 

2-?- 

. j 


Tail from extremity of upper coverts . 

• 

0t> 

Tarsus 




Since the preceding notes were sent to pressy that party of 
the Niger expedition -which remained with the view of again 
attempting the ascent of the river have returned to Britain^ 
and we have been obliged by the attention of Mr. Fraser^ the 
naturalisty for the examination of some Nectarimadm pro- 
cured during his sojourn at Fernando Poy among which are 
eight specimens of the male of ouriV. cMoropygla. All of them 
agree exactly, and maintain the distinctions of colouring and 
proportions which ai'e pointed out above as separating this 
bird from iV. chalybeia. 

Three specimens of the female accompany them, and they 
exhibit even greater differences. The plumage above is olive 
or yellowish oil-green (not broccoli-browm as in N. chalybeia) 
underneath ; the chin is yellowish white 5 the breast of a deeper 
shade tinted with olive, and the centre of the belly is nearly 
gamboge-yellow, shading to a paler tint on the sides, flanks 
and under tail-coverts. The wings are umbei*-brown, having 
the feathers edged with yellowish oil-green 5 tail nearly black 
glossed with green, and having the tw'o outer feathers tipped 
with grayish white. The entire length, 4 ^ ; bill to forehead, 
wing, to longest quill, The short notes which Mr« 
Fraseffs other duties enabled him to collect are also interest- 
ing as giving us insight into its habits : — ^<^'Very common in 
flocks of from twenty to fifty near the houses ; the note short 
but sweet ; perch on the long grass and branches of the smalj 
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slirabs,’^ A female was procm^ed breeding: the ucst^ made of 
grass^ was pendent from the !)ranclics of a small bush ; she 
alone 'was the architect^ both carrying and weaving the mate- 
rials ; the male was not observed to assist in any way. 

October 6, 1842. 


XXXL — Extracts from a Report on subjects comiecied ivUh 
Afghanistan. By Dr. Griffith^ 

General Nature of Afghan Vegetation. 

Before entering on a few brief notices of those vegetable 
productions which are not cultivated, but whicli administer to 
the wants of the people, it may be as well to premise a few 
popular remarks on the general nature of the Afghan vege- 
tation. No parallel can be drawn between the Afghan flora 
and that of India in any part ; for even in the lower parts of 
the country, but very little elevated above the general level of 
our extreme N.W. provinces, the flora of Afghanistan is deci- 
dedly peculiar. 

The transition commences, as may be said, along the Sut- 
lej e ; on the Ferozepoor route it is gradual, on that of Shi- 
karpore it is much more abrupt. At Peshawur, which is in 
north latitude 34^^, and about 1200 feet above the sea, it is 
tolerably mature ; still there is an intermingling of Indian spe- 
cies, and this continues, gradually becoming less, until one 
ascends to Gundamuk. 

In Kiitch Gundava the Indian forms are less frecpient ; in- 
deed it may be said that by the Ferozepoor route the Indian 
species encroach on the Afghan territory j in Kutch Gundava 
the Afghan species encroach on the Indian territory. 

The Afghan traiivsitionai'y forms are various : Boragineoi^ 
Reseda^ (Ihenopodim^ BerthoUetia^ Furselia^ MedkagOy ButO’^ 
Pegamm Harmali^ Nerkm Oleander y Alhagi Marormn ? 
The Indian transitionary forms consist of Caktropis proceruy 
certain Amaranthacem and Gkenopodmy certain SaceJiarineous 
and Paniceom grasses, Acacitty Arabim and pudicuy Prosopis 
spicigera and Dalbergia Sissoo. 

To gain a just idea of the Afghan flora, we must compare 
it with that of the Levant, and perhaps with the greater part 
of the basin' of the Mediterranean, with which it may be said 
to correspond in latitude. With the general flora of Persia 
it may be regarded as continuous. 

Few things can be more striking or worthy of comprehen- 
sive investigation than 'this vast extent of the Mediterranean 

* Froin the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. ^16. New Series. 
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or Australo-Eiiropean botanical province. Dr» Falconer told 
me^ that lie had ascertained it to prevail a long way to the 
northward and eastward of Afghanistan ; and I have materials 
for showing that it characterizes the country on the N. face 
of the Paropamisus^ between Maimuna and Bamean ; and from 
the mission of Meyendorff to Bokhax-a, to wdiicli my attention 
was directed by Sir A. Burnes, it is evident that it equally 
characterizes Bokhara^, and the country between it and Oren- 
burgh. 

On this subject I shall enter into details in the purely bo- 
tanical part of my report, which I shall have the honour of 
submitting with the arranged collection. 

The striking features of the flora, as compared with India, 
are the scarcity, generally amounting to absolute want, of in- 
digenous trees ; a general poverty in variety of form ; the ge- 
neral prevalence of forms characteristic of Southern Europe ; 
the abundance of the large European families, such as crucife- 
rous, umbelliferous, &c. plants, and of those forms of Comgositm 
known to botanists as Cynarocephaliae^ and of which thistles 
may be mentioned as familiar instances ; the common occur- 
rence of bulbous monocotyledonous plants, such as tulips, 
hyacinths, onions, &c. ; the nature of its grasses, and the scar- 
city of Orchidem and Ferns, wffiich may be said to exist only 
in Eastern Afghanistan. 

The number of aromatic plants, the prevalence of thorny 
species, and the very general occurrence of the flowering pe- 
riods in the spring months, are also deserving of notice. 

From almost all the forms being what are called European, 
it follows that no transition in form occurs consequent on va- 
riation of elevation, similar to that which has been so much 
noticed by all travellers in the Himalayas and other high In- 
dian ranges. In this we are accustomed to associate height 
with the appearance of forms familiar to our earlier days. In 
Afghanistan it is not so, and it is remarkable enough that 
even the summer floras of its lowest parts, which have as high 
a mean summer temperature perhaps as any in the w'orld, are 
still characterized by a majority of European forms. In high 
or in low, in hot or in cold situations throughout Afghanistan, 
forms characteristic of an European climate will be found to 
prevail. The traveller may pluck roses, pinks, hyacinths, sea- 
lavenders, kochias, eryngos, catchflies, flags, &c. at an eleva- 
vatioii of 1000 feet, as well as of 10,000 feet. It would 
perhaps be difficult to find many generic forms characteristic 
of altitude. 

Ordinary visitors would be likewise much struck with the 
circumstance, that a total change in the indigenous plants may 
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exists while there is little or none in those cultivated* Thus 
at Cabal^ where the winter is so severe^ and where heavy snow 
lies for two or three month Sj and about which not an indige- 
nous plant common to India perhaps is to be found, he will 
see Indian corn and rice cultivated wdth %vheat and barley, rice 
perhaps forming the prevailing crop. We may see at Cabul 
the rice-fields bordered by poplars and willows, the aspen 
quivering over the nodding rice. This is eaily accounted for : 
an approach to community of temperature may perhaps be 
found between the summer heat of Cabul and the winter and 
spring heats of the plains of India, which may explain the cul- 
tivation of wheat and barley. Between the summer heats of 
the two countries, there is likewise sufficient community to 
account for the cultivation of rice occurring In both in the 
summer. 

Brief mtices on tiseftel Plants occurring toilcL 

The accompanying list will be found extremely meagre i but 
in the first place, the great bulk of the vegetation consists of 
the large European families, among which valuable products 
in the wild state are not extensively presented ; and in, the se- 
cond, it is drawn up from memory chiefly, for even the casual 
overlooking of the herbarium, which is requisite to make it 
more complete, wmukl delay one considerably in the forward- 
ing of the report, and I may add, there is no probability of 
valuable information turning up to compensate for this. 

Among monocotyledonous plants, that of the most use is, 
I think, the maiztaTye of the Khyburs and Momimds. It is 
a small palm, and appears to be a Chameerops ; perhaps the 
same as C» kumiiis of Southern Europe. Should it be distinct, 
I hope it may be allowed to bear the name of C, RUcMam^ 
after Dr. Ritchie, the only person who has explored the bo- 
tanical productions of the Khybur Pass. This plant is exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of ropes or strings for the bot- 
toms of charpaiees and of the sandals, so universally worn in 
the Momund and Khybur districts, and perhaps generally 
throughout lower Eastern Afghanistan, 

Salep is to be found in the markets of Cabul, at a much 
low^er price than in those of the N.W, of India. A species of 
Orchis is common in marshy places, high up among the Hu- 
zarah mountains, but I could not ascertain wdicther it w^as 
from this that Cabul was supplied. There is also an Eulophia 
in sand-islands of the Koonur river, from which salep may be 
derived. 

Among the dicotyledonous plants, the umbelliferous family 
holds perhaps the highest rank, as affording valuable wild pro- 





ducta. Ib AfghanistBByiBOst. of the fetkl^' 'Or^aroiiiatie' fetid" 
gum resiusj, such as' opopouax,^ assafeticla^ uuimoniacimi,' sa-^ 
gapeiium^ will probably be found. 'Of these the most 'import- 
ant is the assafoetida^'as it m largely' exported, and consumed' 
in the country as an adjunct to cookery. It was first an- 
nounced, as existing in -the country^ I believe, by Sir A. 
Burnes ; it appears to be .of genei*al occurrence on the hilly 
tracts. Probably it is furnis'hed by two species. At Metah, 
Capt, E. Conolly told me it was produced largely in, the hot 
country of Seistan. He also informed me, that it was col- 
lected In conical pieces of paper, placed over a complete.sec- 
tipn,:pf::the:.p.Iant, atthe of stem .and' root., 

As famous a plant as the assafetida exists in the PrangmpM^ 
buMria. In Afghanistan, however, it certainly does not piorit 
the reputation which 'Mr. Moorcroft'has recorded it , ppsses.ses 
in some p^s of Thibet. This plant. is not uncommon 'dn the 
ijuzarah naountains, at an elevation of 9500 aiid 11,500 feet; 
but it is not'psed more, either, as summer or winter fodder, 
than most of the plants possessed of any degree of succulence 
of the same districts. It is, as I have said, cut indiscriminately 
with thistles, docks, and a host of others, which w^ould sur- 


prise an. English farmer;' this. agrees ge.nerally with 
epneri'S experience. 

The Maimunna, a Rhamnaebus genus, is held in some esteem 
for its fruit, which for an uncultivated one is by no means 
It is common throughout the lower parts of 
erii' A%famiistair ; the fruit is a l^lacfe berry of the slit# of 
fel^A'cpiitapt, and nf sweeil^h A much more r 

which is sold coinnionlyia’’®#'iba3saarsy^^^ the 
Big€woTtUa Eal. ; this plant was fitst found^ly^®#; ' 

Falconer about Pesha'^ur, and ht .him was named ' 

Edgeworth, a distinguished memW of the Bengal CI^H , Sig|u 
vice. Its natural characters are, as it were, intermediate b#* 
tween Myrsinem and Theophrmtem^ tending likewise towards 
Sapotem, The fruit is roundish and succulent, about the size of 
marble ; it is principally occupied by the seed, which is 
^tebk* I have not seen it fresh. It is considered heat-*, 
A%him% and this perhaps is the reason of Its beii;^’ 
tm»a#rs* The plant is generally a thorny 
, lower parts of the hills of 

^ I £\m 

; frpes f it Is commoply ptote4 IpPte of water-cuts^- 

ifikidis ornamental frosp gray foliage. * 


'4^11. 1 M4g^y* Mist* ^ 'O 

S’ >, ' ' ' ' 
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The dried pulp of the berry is eaten, but it is much too soiir 
for European taate^ 

'The PiMacm occurs, Lieut. Sturt tells me, on the HiikIoo 
Koosli, to a considerable extent ; scattered plants of it arc not 
uncommon throughout the mountainous parts of the country 
generally. It is a low tree ; the seed constitutes the fruit, and 
is as much esteemed by the Afghans as almonds are by us. 

Edible seeds, of a very pleasant flavour, slightly tinged with 
turpentine, are yielded by tl\e Chilghozefh a species of Pine ; 
the seeds are, to all outward appearance, exactly like tliose of 
the Kiinawur Pinus Gerarduma, They are eaten in consi- 
derable quantities, the supplies being derived from the Sofaicl 
Koh. 

Another wild fruit is- yielded by the Umlook, a species of 
Biosjri/ros ; it also occurs in some gardens : it is not worthy of 
any notice. 

One of the most celebrated plants in, the country for its 
aromatic and stimulant properties is the Schnee, which may 
perhaps be a species of Bahamodendron, It occurs in the 
Kojuck range, and is to be met with, though, not to .sucE an 
extent, on most others. 

Another famous plant is the IJ-huwath, or Rhubarb, which, 
as it is also cultivated and in great request, ought to have 
been arranged with the vegetables. It is the only instance 
which evinces the knowledge of the Afghans of the value of 
etiolating or blanching certain plants. I have never seen it, 
not having been in Cabul in the spring. The wild plant, which 
I believe is tlie original of the cultivated one, is plentiful on^- 
the Kojuck range, and also on the liuzarah mountains up to 
an elevation of 11,500 feet. The leaves of this are used with 
others as winter fodder : the cultivated Rhubarb might easily 
be introduced into Simlah, Mussoorie and Darjeeling. 

Several of' the wild plants of Afghanistan ate exten8,ively 
'/U^edasfuel.' ' Those in 'most common use about 'Cabul' are 
■:'^^pecies.pf or wormwood^ by some', of 0',ur|tjafficers 

m wild thyme ; ''theyare.-aromatic,' camphorated, 
-shrubs, "and some are eaten' by 'Camcls.' ,In the loftier 'district;® 

' great'",part of the vegetable fuel is furnished by tine p'iant^x 
known .generally 'by the name of KoolIah-hlluMrali, Hirza- '' 
xaVs Cap. Tliejr form one of the most prominent features' of 
the flora, occurring in dense,' highly thorny, hemispherical 
"‘tufts, as unpleasant to touch as the back of a hedgehog. 
Mauy species occur. To. botanists they are knO'Wn by the'" 
name of S/ajficc, 

,' ' Plants eaten by camels become, in such a 'barren' 'c0Uiitry'':'as ' 
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Afghanistan^ invested with a good deal of importance* Ge- 
nerally such are not deficient ; but one of the difficulties of the 
Bolaii Pass is occasioned by their absence^ and to a similar 
cause 1 attribute the great loss of camels on the return to 
India between Bookhak and Bala Bagh* Of these the most 
esteemed is the Ka-ri-Shootur, or Jaursa of the one of 

the most widely distributed plants occurriog all over the N.W, 
of India, and all over Afghanistan, up to an elevation of 9500 
feet. This plant is also known as affox'ding the Turunjiibeeo, 
a sort of manna-like substance 5 the production of this appears 
to be local, and the only place I was told it was procured in 
Afghanistan was the Candabar district. 

Perhaps the best other kinds of camel fodder are furnish- 
ed by the Chenopodem^ or Goose-foot tribe ; these abound 
throughout the country, and ai-e succulent and salioev , 

There is every probability of the true Tragacantli plants 
being found in the country, the section being one of the most 
common forms of Leguminosm* 

A species of Daphne not unlike D. CJaunahina^ the paper- 
plant of Nepal and Bootan, is not uncommon at elevations of 
5000 to 6500 feet. The Afghans only make use of it in the 
construction of the matches for their match-locks. 

Of the timber-trees of Eastern Afghanistan an extensive use 
is not made ; the Baloot suffers most from being most acces- 
sible. The Zaitoon wood is remarkably heavy, sinking in 
w^ater ; it has a very close grain, and may be found to possess 
valuable properties. On the subject of foi^est-trees I have en- 
tered elsewhere. 


Since the above has been in type, we have received from our 
friend the Rev. M. J. Berkeley the following interesting' ex- 
tract from a letter of Dr. W, Griffith to Nees v. Esenbeck. 

Serampore, Oct, 11, 1811, 
I returned some months since from the country wmst of 
thC' Indus, wdiither I had accompanied the army during its 
'Campaign, and where I have been employed as naturalist a 
after: its departure. I have brought with me from 1700 
fo-T'BOO species of plants, besides a considerable collection of, 
mammalia, birds,, and fishes, of which the latter are now in 
course; of being prepared for the Directors of the East India 
Company. ' ■ , , 

‘^^The natural productions of Afghanistan are very different 
from those of British India, and approach much more nearly ' 
to those of the Levant, or more especially of those 'countries'. 

,02 
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which form the basin of the Mediterranean. With exception 
of the boundary liiie^ which may be considered as identical, 
with the course of the Indus, a mixture of fomis occurs no- 
where. ' Grandness Smiladncc^ LaUaUe^ Boragimmy Symm,-- 
therm^ LegminoscM^ Cruciferte^ Chenopodiaeece^ the prevail- 
ing families, as well in number of species as individuals. Be- 
ginning from the Monocotyledons I have numbered my col- 
lection to the Labiake inclusive, and find so far 510 species, 
of which 250 are Glwmacem, which is certainly a very high 
proportion. The great number of Staticece^ most of which arc 
very thorny, is another peculiarity of this flora. 

“ 1 intend on my return to England, which I expect will be 
certainly in twm or three years, to publish not only these but 
the results of my other missions, and I should he glad if you 
would make known my intention on the continent. 

I feel confident that botanists will place me in a condition 
to w^ork up, in accordance with the prospectus sent to you 
some months since, the materials wmich I have made such 
exertions to collect, and I hope that I shall bring to Engigiid 
matter for the work, not infexior even to that which^ actjprffing 
to the latest information, has been amassed for the flora of 
Brazil I shall with pleasure place at the disposal of those 
botanists who are engaged on monographs, or willing to un- 
dertake them, the whole of such parts of niy collection as may 
be requisite ; every notification how’-ever before my return 
must be necessarily imperfect, as the geographical relations of 
each species are known only to myself, and must be regarded 
as premature. 

I have just finished an essay on Santalum^ Osyris and £o- 
As regards Santalum there is much additional mat- 
ter. Osyris is extremely remarkable : it has an embryo-sac 
analogous to that of Santalum^ but the albumen and the em- 
bryo are formed exterior to it, and it enters not further into'', 
the composition of the seed. In Lormthus the embryo aee'ms 
to me to be formed from the end of the pollexx-tube, altogether 
^ without the, intervention of 'an embryonic xiucleus (Eychens).' 

' " ,^tAll my observations confirm the views of Schleiden, with 
the^ exception of the inversion of the exnbryo-sac by the pollen- 
tube, very especially favours his doctrine. 

I ' set nut shortly for Malacca and remain there till my re- 
, turn to Europe. This is a new and rich field, and the climate 
is excellent.^^— XiTOu?a,vol.xvi. p. 286. 
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XXXIL — Observations on the Rodentia. By G. R. Water- 

house^ Esq.j Curator to the Zoological Society of London. 

[Continued from voi. viii. p, 84.] 

CoNSiDERABUE time has elapsed since I commenced the 
publication of my classification of the Rodentia^ the ground- 
work of which was derived chiefly from the characters fur- 
nished by the skulls ; and during the somcAvliat long intervals 
which elapsed between the appearance of the separate parts of 
the paper^ I am happy to find that several mammalogists have 
devoted their attention to the group^ and more especially Prof 
A. Wagiier^who has published a classification of the order in 
the first part of Wiegmann’s ^ Archiv fur Naturgeschichte^ for 
1841 ^. 

Prof Wagner objects to my classification because all the 
families are not reduced to then proper limits, and because 
some have been discarded by me which require to be re-esta- 
blished I had I however completed my paper, and certain fli- 
milies had then been left uncharacterized, part of this objec- 
tion would have had more force. 

The first family {Pedimana)^ according to Prof Wagner^s 
classification, I should not have attempted to characterize, be- 
cause the single animal upon wdiich the family is founded I 
have always regarded as a member of a different ordei" — I al- 
lude to the Cheiromys Madayascariensis. 

The second family {Sciurina)^ the third {Myoseina), and the 
fourth and fifth families [Macropoda and ChincMUlna) agree 
perfectly with four families characterized by myself Again, 
as regards our views of the contents of the family I 

find no essential difference. Prof Wagner places in this fa- 
mily a few genera with the characters of w^hich I was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted, and for that reason I omitted to introduce 
them. 

Beyond the several families above mentioned, and the 
thyergidm^ none have yet been characterized in my paper. 

The remaining families, according to Prof Wagner’s classi- 
fication,, are, Psammoryctina^ Cmicularia^ Castorlm^ Hystri- 
tim^ Subunffulaia^ and Duplicidentata. The genera and 
IlagomySy constitute the last-mentioned family, afford 

such strongly marked characters, that in my tabular view of' 
the geographical distribution and classification of the Ro- 
dents t, I ' was induced not only to form a family^ under the 
name Leporideep for their reception, but to regard them'", as 
constituting a section of higher value. " 

■ See also Amiak, voL viii. p. 50. — 

/f Published', in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 'for ^ 
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The Pmmmjryciim of Prof. Wagner Idiave long regarded 
as a natural group^ and the genera of which it is eomposccl 
were originally thrown together in the tabic before alluded to» 
The principal characters which induced me to remove those 
genera from other groups in which they had previously been 
placed^ are pointed out in the introductory observations to my 
paper on the Rodents published in the ‘^Magazine of Natural 
History^ for February 1839. 

Ill the table published in the Proceedings/ however^ there 
are two genera which are placed in juxtaposition with the 
others composing Prof. Wagner’s family Psammortjetinas and 
which that author does not include in the family ; I allude to 
the genera DasyprocM and Cmlogemjsi on these I shall have 
to make some observations hereafter^ as well as upon the little 
section of the family last mentioned, to which I gave the 
name Oeiodontidm in the Zoology of theVoyage' of the Beagle r’ 

The tenth family of Prof. Wagner’s classification, the iJy- 
stricim^ I have with most other naturalists regarded as a na- 
tural group, and have restricted to the same limits in the 
table. 

The remaining three families, according to the distribution 
of the Rodents under consideration, are, Ctmicularia^ CastO’- 
rim and Stibungulata i under these three heads Prof, Wagner 
has grouped together various generUj as it appears to me, in an 
unnatural manner. 

Before however I proceed to the consideration of this por- 
tion of the subject, which is the chief object of these observa- 
tions, I may perhaps be permitted to take a short review of 
my arrangement of the order. 

At the head of the Rodents are placed the Squirrels 
ridta)^ -which have the largest cranial cavity, the smallest deve- 
lopment of the facial bones, and the most perfect palate ; the 
sphenoids are broad and w^ell- developed, and the posterior 
openings for the transmission of nerves from the brain are 
proportionately small. 

In the highest mammals (Qmdrurmna) it is that we, find 
,the' most perfect bony orbit for the eye, and it is in the A'm- 
rid^ among Rodents that we find the orbit also most perfect* 
In their frugivorous diet and arboreal habits tliey may also be 
compared 'to the Qmdrmiam. In their dentition, moreover, ^ 
the present animals evince a superiority over their congeners* 

,The extremities of the Sqiiin’els are fitted for climbing and 
running, and their clavicles are well-developed. They difier 
from nearly all other Rodents in wanting a character whichts 
observable only in this order 1 allude to an ant-orbital open^ 
ing for the transmission of a portion of the masseter muscle* 
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Tlie small opening in the superior maxillary bone of the 
ridm forms only a passage for the infra-orbital nerve^ which 
ill most other Rodents passes through together with the por- 
tion of the Hiasseter muscle before alluded to. In the Hystri- 
oiiie section of Rodents (the Hystricidm^ Echimyid<s^ Cavud(jSy 
&c. &c.) the aiit“Orbital opening is very large, whilst in the Mu- 
rine group it is moderate or small, opens obliquely upwards, 
and is almost separated from the opening for the nerve, which 
passes through a narro^v slit situated beloiv the opening for 
the muscle, though joining it; ive have a condition 

which is intermediate between the structure observable in the 
Scmridm and the Hystricine section. 

It is in the Murine group that we find a tendency to car- 
nivorous habits, and it is in the groups of Rodents following 
the Murina that we find the most truly herbivorous species, 
accompanied often by an inferiority of powers in the extre- 
mities. In fact, we find the most ruminant-like Rodents in. 
the Hystricine section, the most carnivorous species in the 
Mtmd<je^ and the most monkey-like in the Sciurid^\ Thus, in 
the Rodentia we find analogues at it ivere, or representatives 
of other great divisions of mammals^. 

The Leporidm afford the greatest contrast to the Scmridm 
observable ; here the portion of the skull devoted to the 
protection of the brain is very small, and the facial portion 
large ; the palate is most imperfect and leaves exposed the 
sphenoids, the bodies of which, instead of being large and 
expanded as in the Squirrels, are remarkably contx'acted, and 
the openings for the transmission of the nerves are large. In 
the large orbits, sepai-ated but by a naiTow bony septum, the 
large and united optic openings, imperfect palate, and narrow 
bodies of the sphenoids, w^e are strongly reminded of the bird^s 
skull. 

In the Cmiidm and Chinchillidm we find the nearest ap- 
proach to the structure of skull and dentition observable in 
the Leporidm ; there is nevertheless much difference ; this pre-, 
sent family is in fact the most isolated among the Rodents. 

As regards the families, defined in the ^ Magazine of Na- 

* A similar systeai of representation is frequently observable in natural 
groups. It is so strongly marked in the Marsupialia^ that it has given rise 
to tbe belief with some naturalists that that is not a natural group, but is, 
made up of members of other orders.' I' regard it as an error of the same 
kind which has led to the separation of the Sloths from the BdentalUi and 
the groupingof those animals with or near to the Quadmmma^ and; the se- 
paration from the last-mentioned group of .the GaimpUhed and the Ci^ciro- 
placing the former with the Cheiroptera^ and the latter with the: Un- 
dents. . . . . 'i 
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tural History^ and in the Annals/ it appears to me that there 
are some which are open to objection. I cannot feel a doubt 
but that the several genera associated under the heads Sciu- 
ridm and Muridm are naturally grouped. On the other limidj 
I think upon more mature consideration that the group Ami-- 
eolidd? requires revision. In the first place^ I do not consider 
it as a group of equal value with the Sciuridm or Murkke''^. 
The genera Ondatra^ Arvicola and Lemmns of authors are 
undoubtedly most closely allied ; indeed the first and last of 
these so-cailed genera might perhaps^ without impropriety^ 
be regarded as subgenera or sections of the genus Armcola. 
The animals composing these groups have all the essential 
characters of the Murklce^ but differ in having rootless molars 
and ill the form of the lower jaw. They havc^ moreover, some 
peculiarities in the' structure of the cranium, which have been 
pointed out. 

Here, all the characters alluded to are combined, with three 
true molars, the normal number' in' the Mtiridce^ and' may be 
conveniently used to define the Armcolina as a subfamily of 
that group. In my paper- on the ArvicoUdm I had placed in 
that section, besides the three genera above mentioned, tw'o 
others, Ascomys and Castor. These genera M. GervaiS' is 
of opinion should be arranged, — ^tlie former next the Semrklmy 
and the latter in that family.' According to Prof. Wagner, 
the genus Castor is associated with MyojioUmius under the 
family title Casiorinay and the genus Ascomys forms part of 
liis family Cunicularmy—ti family w^hicli, in ray opinion, is 
made^ up of various groups of Rodents: they all burrow' in 
the ground, and being fitted for that habit, they have a certain 
superficial resemblance, as is also the case with the Myopo>- 
iamus and the Beavei*, both being aquatic animals f. With 
M. Gervais’ views I am more inclined to agree : the tw^o genera 
under consideration are undoubtedly members 'Of the great 
Murine, section, and certain points of resemblance in theibrm 
of the skull and ^lower jaw induced me to place them in, the 
' ArvicoHne group. lU' the bony palate of Ascomys and Arvk 

^ See the * Aimak of Nattival History ' for October 1841, voh viii. p, 83. 

f- Among the Rodents there are five truly aquatic species, (besides others 
which 'take to the water, more or less,) the Beaver, the OndatrUi the l/V/flro- 
mys, the Myopotamus and the Bydrochoeres ; the second belongs to the 
Jrmotma ; 'the third is nearly allied to Mas ; the fourth approaches closely 
to the genera EcMmys and Cayromys ; the last is essentially a Cavy, whilst 
the first differs, from either. In nearly every family of Rodents,, there are 
burrowing species, and many possess aquatic, climbing and, burrowing 
species* Such facts are common in various groups of animals. 




/■ > 
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cola there are some peculiarities which also had considerable 
weight in my determination to place those genera near to 
each other 3 inasmuch as the characters alluded to I have 
found in no other Rodents. On the other hand^ the situation 
of the ant-orbital openings and its small size^ combined with 
the number of the teeth (— ) and their simple form^ ren- 
der it desirable to raise the Ascomys group to the rank of a 
subfamily. * The genus Castor is likewise somewhat isolated^ 
and may be regarded as a subfamily. Whether these two 
little sections be an offset, as it w^ere, from the Murklm or the 
Sdurida^ is difficult at present to determine ; they both want 
the post-orbital process to the temporal, which runs through 
the Sciuridmi but the genus Aplodontia forms a connecting 
link to a certain extent, having rootless molars, w^’anting the 
post-orbital process, but at the same time possessing the small 
fifth molar in the upper jaw, placed in front of the others, which 
is found in no other Rodents excepting the Scmridc^. The 
Aplodontia^ moreover, in the form of the lower jaw, evidently 
links itself with the burrowing SciurL With respect to the 1%- 
OMdce and Gerboidm I have nothing further to add ; they are 
well-marked sections, and it appears to me their characters 
cannot better be indicated in a classification than by placing 
them between the Bduridas and the Muridm. On one point, 
however, I cannot quite satisfy myself, and that is the rank 
of these two sections, — whether they ought to be regarded as 
families or subfamilies. The former I am of opinion has most 
claim to be regarded as a family; the latter wilT probably 
merge into the MuridGBy and it will then be desirable to regard 
it as a subfamily, distinguishable by the large size of the ant- 
orbital opening to the skull, &c. 

A very interesting new rodent, brought from Fernando Po 
by Mr. Frasei*, naturalist tO' the Niger expedition, and de- 
scribed by me, under the name Anomaiurus Fraseri^ at the 
meeting of the Zoological Society for Sept. 27th, 1842, affords 
an, 'interesting' link, in some of its characters, bet w’-een the 
Myowidm and the Sduridm, This animal, — which has the ex- 
ternal appearance of dL PteromijSy a very delicate and soft fur 
',df 'h;, a, ppty; colour on the upper parts of the body, freckled' 
wuth yell6w,;and whitish beneath, and is i*emarkable for having 
on''the 'Under side of the /basal third of theTail a double Inn^' 
gitudinahseries, of .large 'horny scales, with prominent angles^ 
used hy 'the, 'aniffial to support itself on the trunks of the trees 
on wMch'it lives,— has skuU' nearly agreeing in, general fote 
,W'ith the' Squirrels, but wanting the post-orbital process, and, 
what is :ihoreover interesting, has a comparatively .large ant^ 
''Crhifolopening, as' in the MyowL ■ The palate- is C'Ontracted’|f|, 
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front between the molars (which are permanentlj ^^ 4)5 
is rather deeply emai^ginated behind^'. 

Among the Miirklm is a tolei’ably well-marked section, at 
present limited in number of species, but to which I antici- 
pate many novelties will be added, especially from those por- 
tions of the old world which lie between 30*^ and 40^ north lati- 
tude, of which the genus Sjmlax may he regarded as the type, 
and which might conveniently be raised to the rank of a sub- 
family under the name Spalacim or Aspalompim f , Agrei^ 
iiig essentially with the Muridm^ the AspalomyincB are distin- 
guishable by the comparative great breadth of the skull, the 
absence or almost total absence of the vertical slit, through 
which in the typical Mitrida: the infra-orbital nerve passes, 
and which is defended by a nearly vertical thin bony plate ; 
and, moreover, by the equal size of the molar teeth* In this 
subfamily should be arranged Spalax^^ or Aspahmys^ Hetero- 
cephahis (Riippell) and Rkizomys. 

The above families and subfamilies will therefore, according 
to ' my ' views, be thus arranged : — 

Family 1. Sciuridj 5 ; containing the genera ScuiruSi FteromySf Soiuropte-* 
rus, Xerusj Tamms^ Spermophilus^ and Aretoinys. 

Aberrant forms. 

Wanting post-orbital process to the froiitals. 
a, with large ant-orbital opening, and the palate contracted between the 
anterior molars. 

* with rooted molars Aviomahrus, 

4— i 


^ From the same collection three new species of squirrels were also de« 
scribed by me. One, to which 1 gave the name Sciurm Skmgeri ; a species 
larger than the common squirrel, with coarse fur, freckled with black and 
yellow on the upper parts of the body ; the abdomen very sparingly clothed, 
and the tail very large and busby — also presetits an Interesting modilica- 
tioii in the structure of the skull; this is unusually long, and has the ant-orbital 
outlet remarkably short, opening directly through tlie bony plate which 
forms the anterior root of the xygomatic arch, and not placed far forwards, 
and in "the form of a canal, as' in other squirrels which I have examined. 
The other two new squirrels, which were named Sc, rt/fo-bracMuwi and Sv\ 
kmogenys,. are of less interest : the former resembles the Sc, (mwuktm of 
authorSrhut is rather larger, of a ricTier colour, and has the posterior part 
of the fore-' and hind-legs fringed with rusty-red hairs. ' The Sc, kucogem/s 
is of a rich brown colour above, (a tint produced by the admixture of black 
and rich yellow, the hairs being freckled with the latter colour,) white be- 
neath ; has the tail chiefly of a black colour, but the hairs tipped with white, 
and red at the base; the mesial portion of the tail beneath is, moreover, 
bright rusly-red ; the sides of the face, as the name implies, are white. It 
is about equal to the common squirrel in size. 

f It appears from some observations by M. Gervais (* Voyage de la Bo- 
nite’) tliat the name Aspalomys of Laxmann has priority of date oyer that 
of Spaiax, given by Guldenstedt, in which cased should take the name,;, of 
the subfamily from the older name as well as that' of the genus, ' ’ , ’1 v 
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with small ant-orbital opening. 

^ with rootless molars * Jplodontm. 

[Aberrant forms of Scmr^d£e^ 

*■* with rootless molars 

1, Folds of enamel to the molars simple Ascoimjs. 

2. complicated Castor, 


Family 2. MyoxiDiS. Genera: 3f^oxitSf Eliomys, Mmcardhms^ and Gm- 
fihmrus. 

Family 3, JDipooiDXf. Genera : Diptis^ Jlactaga^ and Meriones. 

Family 4. Muridj?. Genera: Gerhillus, Psammomys, Mus, Hesperomys^ 
Dendromys^ Phl(somys^ Cricetoinys, Cricetus^ Euryotls^ Hapalotis^ Reith~> 
7'odo7i, Siymodim, and Neotoma, 

Subfamily 1. Aspalojnyim. Genera : RkizomySj Aspaloinys, and JEfeteroce- 
pkaUis, 

Subfamily 2. Arvkolma, Genera : Ondatra^ Arvicola, and Lemmus* 

[To be continued.] 


XXXIIL — Description of a neio species of Genetta, and of 
two species of Birds Jrom JFestern Africa, By T. R. H. 
Thomson, Esq., R.N., Surgeon of the late African Expe- 
dition. 

Among the various specimens of natural productions which 
I collected during the late expedition is a new species of Ge- 
net differing very remarkably in colouring from the other 
species of this African genus. I received it from the Bobys 
or natives of the island^, and they had skinned it through the 
mouth without making any other incision in the skin. 

I have taken the opportunity of naming the Genetta after 
my friend Dr. John Richardson, the Inspector of the Naval 
Hospital at Haslai*, so well known for his highly scientific ac- 
quirements, and so much esteemed in the naval service by all 
his medical brethren. 

I may mention, from its being interesting as showing the 
wide geographic range of the animal, that I have brought home 
with me a large kind of cuff or arm-shield formed of the skin 
of Colobm Guereza of Riippell, w'hich has hitherto only been 
found in Abyssinia, where, according to Peirce, as quoted in 
the ^ Synopsis of' the Contents of the British Museum,^ 'the 
skin is used for the ^same purpose. The cuff, which coiisfets^ 
of the greater part of the back with the white Stripe, differs 
from Dr. EiippelFs specimen of the animal in ,the 'British 

' f To 'attain uniformity of system,*— taking the name of the, family 'from ' 
one of tile 'principal genera it contains, — 1 have thought it' desirable, to .sui^' 
'stitiite the mime for 
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Museum^ in the white band being considerably broader^ and 
not furnished with quite such long hair. 

Genetia Richardsofiiiy Richardson^s Genette*— Rich ful- 
vous ; tiiree streaks on the riape^ numerous unequal spots on 
the backj side of the neck, sides and limbs, and twelve bands 
on tlie tail black ; nose gray ; feet grayish fulvous, scarcely 
spotted ; legs, cheeks, throat, middle of the chest and belly 
and the inner side of the limbs brighter fulvous, especially on 
the hinder part of the abdomen ; wdiiskers black, louver ones 
whitish ; the pad of the toes is hairy ; hair of the middle toes 
fulvous, of the rest gray ; the central pad of all the feet bald, 
and the hinder foot with a narrow’ bald line extending nearly 
to the heel, like the typical Genetia. 

Length, body and head, 13-^- ; tail, 12 -|- inches. 

Hab. Fernando Po* 

I have sent the specimen of the Genetia and the fragment 
of the skin of the Guereza to the British Museum collection. 
I shall now proceed to describe twm birds wdiich appear to be 
new’*. 

. TcMtrea airochalybeia. Deep shining steel-black, with the 
base of each feather dull black 5 quills and tail black, mar- 
gined exteriorly with steel-black. 

Length, total, ,9| inches j bill, f; wing, 3|:; tarsi, 7 I ; tail, 
middle feather, 5| ; the next exterior one, 3:|. 

Ilab. Fernando Po. 

Porphyrio Alleni. Head and neck black tinged with blue ; 
back and ivings greenish olive, tinged on the rump -with bluish 
black ; beneath the body indigo-blue ; bill crimson ; frontlet 
bluG'j legs and toes yellow. 

Length, total, 11 | inches; hill, ; wing 6 |. ; tarsi, 3 inches 
and 1 line. 

Hah, W. Africa, Idda, near the confluence of the river. 

Mr, Gray, who kindly assisted me in determining these 
species, informs me, that besides the above, there has been re- 
corded as found in Fernando Po the following species of 
'Mammalia and Reptiles: — ^Colobm Pennanti}^' C. Saianas^ 
^Cercopithecus Marim% C. erythrotis^ Galago Alleni^ MM* 
nohpims Landerh GemttaPoensiSpLutraPoemis^ Mas AUeni^ 
Aniilppe, Ogilbii^ Chameleo Owe?ii {tricornis)^ cristatus 
and C, Bibronih and Crocodihs Leptorhyncfms. 

There are doubtless several others, and it is to, be 'remarked 
that^^most of the animals found in the islands are'^different 
species to those found on the continent. 

^ I^have several new .species, of, squirrels, .especially a flying' 
•squirrel with scales under the tail; and a, new species 'of-an- 
"telqpe, aii#^everal new species of Mrds, which it is'^my^inten- 
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tioE to describe as soon as my packages arrive from Ply- 
inontli. Tliese^ with those above describeds will be deposited 
in the British Museum ; the fish which I collected I have sent 
to Dr. Richardson at Haslar. 

October 15, 1 842. 


XXXIV . — Information respecting Scientific Travellers. 

ME. fOEBES. 

A FRiEism in. Belfast informs us that he has received a letter from 
Mr. Forbes, dated Smyrna, H.M.S. Beacon, Sept. 9, 1842, in which 
he says, that the grant allocated by the British Association for 
dredging in the Red Sea determines me to take Egypt on my 
way back, and I shall start for Alexandria soon, regulating my move- 
ments so as to be in England during the early part of January/' It 
would seem to be time for him to try new ground, as he observes, 
** Though at work every day, I now so seldom get any species of the 
Mollusca, Radiata, or Fish which I have not already, that it seems as if 
I had pretty nearly got through the treasures of the Egean/' He 
speaks of his fever having interfered sadly with his botanical hopes, 
but that he had previously collected in Lycia 800 species of Phmno- 
gamic plants, and remarked many interesting facts connected with a 
number of them, more especially with reference to their distribution. 
As he is silent respecting his health, it may be presumed that he 
was at the date of his letter perfectly recovered. 

J. LINDEN. 

The young Belgian naturalist and collector, J. Linden, has recently 
undertaken a second journey into South America, and intelligence of 
his present movements has been received to the date of April 1842„ 
with an announcement of the despatch of his first consignment of 
dried plants. These have since arrived in the best possible condition, 
and contain some which are highly interesting (a large proportion of 
them ferns), and they are already in the hands of his subscribers. 
The sets contain 170 species. Additional subscribers are invited 
to join those who have already engaged for these plants ; and, in 
order to judge for themselves, botanists who wish to do so can have 
the opportunity now of inspecting this series just distributed. Each 
plant is accompanied by a printed and numbered label. The price is 
h;sed at 2/. per hundred plants, and there are no extra charges for 
expense, of ireight, &c., if application be made direct to M. Linden's 
liOhdoh agent/ 

M. Linden writes thus : — ** After many difficulties and a most pro- 
tracted and stormy passage, I am at length arrived at this first' stage 
of my intended Colombian expedition (vix. La Guayra). ' 'Before 
striking inland from the ''coast, I intend to investigate the nhain of 
mountains which border these shores, 'profiting, by the , time of /year 
(winter), this being the only season. when one can with , safety tra- 
verseThese very unhealthy coasts/' 
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Under elate Caracas, April 28, 1 842, he also writes : — I have just 
sent oiF for yon to distribute to mj respected subscribers the first- 
fruits of my journey, viz, plants collected in the province of Caracas ; 
they comprise about 170 species, and will, I trust, be found to con* 
tain objects of some interest, particularly the ferns ; I hope also in 
tolerable condition, notwithstanding the very iirifavouriil)le season 
w'e have had, the drought having now lasted for these live months. 
The ferns are numerous, and I think interesting ; they arc for the 
most part from the Silla de Caracas ; very shortly I intend to leave 
this province altogether, directing my steps towards the High Cor- 
dilleras which cross the provinces of Truxilla and Merida, wdiere I 
shall continue my researches during the remainder of this year at 
least, and thence proceed into New Grenada.” 

It may be as well to add/that M. Linden's former collections from 
Southern Mexico wxTe extremely good, and, with those wdio liiive 
seen them, have established his character as a first-rate collector. It 
is intended to enumerate these plants somewhat in the same manner 
as Mr. Bentham has done, the plants of Hartwig, the Horticultural 
Society's Collector, 

Mr. B.entham has devoted one of his new Mexican genera to hf. 
Linden, Lindenia (a genus belonging to the and some spe- 

cies are also described and figured in Sir W. J, Hooker's ' leones 
Plantarmn/ 
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Histoire Naturelle des Isles Canaries, Tome Troisi^me, Deuxieme 
partie, Plantes Cellulalres, Par Camille Montagne, D.M. 

The Cryptogamic part of this splendid work being now complete, we 
are anxious, on account of its very great merit and usefulness, to give 
an early notice of it. The cryptogamic vegetation of the South of 
Europe and the Northern African isles in many respects so strongly re- 
sembles that of many parts of our own country, that any well-executed 
work relating to them cannot fail to be of especial interest even to 
those W'hose attention is principally confined to indigenous produc- 
tions, So much care has been taken in the drawing up of the specific 
characters, the selection of -synonyms, and the generalillustratiorr of 
species, 'that it cannot be consulted without advantage. The number 
,of new species indeed, though considerable, ' by no means forms the 
only point of interest. In one department, that of Fungi, the mate- 
rials which have, been available 'by the author have been so scanty, 
consisting almost entirely of sketches, unaccompanied by notes, that 
curiosity is rather excited than satisfied. 

The number, of species of Cryptogams detected in the Canaries 
amounts almost' to 500,, but this can by no means be regarded, even 
exclusive, 'of the Fungi, as anything approaching to a complete lis't. 
There is not a single Verrmana or Oj^egrapha in the collection, which ' 
probably ,exist in considerable numbers. Of Bplmrimem are, but 

three species. The cryptogamic vegetarian,, as be 'expected, , 
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proves to be nearly tliat of tlie South of Europe, especially of the more 
southern European islands, as, for instance, Corsica and Sardinia. In 
a second degree there is a resemblance to that of Northern and West- 
ern Africa, even as far as the Ca})e of Good Hope, and in a third degree 
to that of the coasts of Portugal, France, and England. Some spe- 
cies are peculiar to the Canaries, though' their types exist in Europe ; 
others have been met with only in isolated points of Europe, Africa, 
or the Cape de V erd Islands. 

Thus Astrocloniimn cammeRse has been gathered in Madagascar, 
Frullmia hispmiica in Asturias, Plagiochasma Aitonia in the Ionian 
Isles, Riccia ciliifera in Portugal, Leptogium Burgessii in Britain, 
Leptogmm ulvaceum in the Marianne Islands, Leptogium Brehissonii 
in the west of France, Capea hinincmata on the coast of Cape Merd and 
Chili, Cmlerpa clavifera in the Red Sea, and Anadyoniene stellata in 
Brazil, the Mediterranean, and Adriatic. 

The new sjiecies described are, Hypnwn Teneriffmf Berikeh^ 
timum ; Hookeria IVehhlana, Leptodon Iongisetus» Glyphocarpus Webbii^ 
Lophocolea Preauxiima, Frullania nervosa, Fmhriana Africima, Aga- 
Tiom Wehhii, Coprinus spiralis, piliilifer, Plutonius ; Cortinarius tri- 
color, Boletus Preaimi, Clavaria Rhodochroa, Morchella dubia, Pa- 
telhria nitida. Phallus canariensis, Polysaccimi tinctormm, Puccinia 
A tropes, pseudosphieria ; jEcidium Atropes, Uredo Frmikeniee, Kiemice, 
microcelis ; Everma scorigena, Ramalina WehUi, decipiens ; Bolorim 
EespreauFil, Parmelia holoplim, Halymenia cyclocolpa, capensis ; Du- 
moniia canariensis, Dasya acaiithopliora, Polyslphonia myriococca, nu- 
tans ; Griffitlma Argus, Callithamnion ellipticum, Anadyomene calodk- 
tyon, Cor^erva pachynema, enormis ; Lynghya ? cantharidosma, Cliroo- 
lepus ianthinus, Rwularia cerebrina, monticulosa. 

The greater part of these species, and some others not absolutely 
new, are illustrated by the most admirable figures, as are also two 
new genera of Algae, Capea and Asparagopsis ; nor must we forget to 
notice the admirable analysis of Caulerpa. A species closely allied to 
Anadyomme calodictyon has been raised to the rank of a genus by 
Decaisne, under the name of Mkrodktyon, On this subject the au- 
thor remarks in a letter lately received, Nul doute que son Micro- 
dictyon ne soit un bon genre, reste h savoir si tnon Anadyomene cab- 
Aictyon pent y entrer sans modification des caracteres. Notez que 
Decaisne dit positivemcnt (et cela est vrai pour V IJydrodietyon umhi- 
iimtum d’Agardh), qu’il n’y a aucun trace de nes cellules disposdes 
en dvantaii qui distinguent V Anadyomene. Or FA. calodictyon est par- 
fndtement interm^diahe en ce quhl presente cesveines regiiliferement 
et qull est ddpourvu de la membrane que les reiie entre 
elies.'IOuil’faut" modifier les caractbres gen^riques du Microdktym, 
on il faut faire un troisibme genre.'' ' 

The London Journal ^of Botany. By, Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., 

No. 7, July 1842, to ,No. 10,^'O'ct. 1842. ' ^ ' 

^ Contents Notes mx Mmosm *, by G» Benthani^/Bsq. (contained 
ih Nos* , 7y 9, 10.).— Botanical Information' (Nos. 7, 8.). [llie death 
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of Mr. Alexander Matthews, at Chachapoyas, on the Amies of Peru, 
is' liere recorded* ' This' lamented botanist is well laiown to, cnir 
readers 'as having been a most indelatigabie and successfol collecto'r 
of plants in Cliili and Pern.-— -A Letter from Mr. Jas. Drummond, on 
the Botany of Swan River, in Western Anstraiia.] — Boissier on Spa- 
ii'isli Botany (No. 8.),— Notice of the life and labours of A. Gnii'le- 
min, M.D. (No. 8.). — Observations on the HemUdkt \ by (j. 
Gardner, Esq. (No, 8,). — Observations on a new s])ecies of Mrm- 
caMlon^ from Brazil ; by G. Gardner, Esq* (No. 8.). — On Oukesia^ a 
new genus of Bmpetrea ; by E. Tuckerman, Esq. (No 8,). — l)csc,rip- 
tions' of Fungi ; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. (Nos. 8, 9.). — 
On two S. American species of Chrysanihemtmi ; by Sir W.J. Hooker 
(No. 9.). — ‘Contributions towards a Flora of S. Africa; by Prof. 
Meisner (No. 9.). — On the Vegetation of Hong Kong, by R. B. 
Hinds, Esq.; and an enumeration of the plants collected, by (L 
Bentham, Esq. (No. 9.).— Contributions to a Flora of Brazil;, by 
G. Gardner, Esq. (No. 10.). — Botanical Excursions .in S. Africa; by 
G. J. F. Banbury, Esq. (No. 10.), 




The Phytohgkt : a Botanical JovmaL 
' No.' 14, July 1842, to No, 17, Oct. 1842. 

Contents — Notice, of the Linnsean Transactions in 

No. 14.).— List of Jungermannue, Blc. observed aoar ':,,b,yr 

Mr. Jas. Crui'cksliank (No. 14.). — Notes 'On the (Jirimlurm ; 
by " the Rev.'J. B. Brichan (No. 14.).-— (Nos 14, U,, 16, 
17.).— Proceedings of Societies, (Nos, 14j IB, 16, 17 ) — History of 
the British Eqiiiseta, jE'. ;• by./Edw.,, Newman, Esq, (Nos. 
16,. '16, 17.).— List of Plants observed, neai Manchester; by Dr. 
Wood (No. 15.). — Notice of Transactions of Botanical Society 
(Nos. 15, 16, 17.).— On' the authority upon which several plants 
have been introduced into th|'. 4, 'Catalogue of British Plants ' pub- 
lished by the Botaxiiicjil.';SbPi'0ty ; by Charles C. Babington, Esq. 
(No. 16.).— 'O'n 'the'natur^bf the Byssoid substance found investhig 
the roots of 3Tomtrop4;'0jpopitys ; 'by T. G-Jiylaiids, 'Esq*', (No.l 7.)., 
[In this valuable ’papiel' the author shows that this substanccis consists ' 
of four species of which are named, described ahd'hgufed'j;';';' 
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SO'CIBTY OF BONBON. '' , 

Sept* Sv 1842.— John Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, i'n the Chair. 

Wardale ’pre'sented numerous ^ecimens of LmtrMi 
(Prosl), collected nt ' Bawsey Bottom^ near Lynn, Norfolk*' 
Twining, Jun., exhibited ala^' collection of cultivated 
from Twickenham. ^ '' ' "'■' ; \ ' '' , 

^ A paper was read from Mr.'R. St 'being An Inquiry ihto 

•VefeetaU© Ntorphology/* ' ^ ' " ^ ' ' ^ 

Morpholo'gy m that 'which takes pb^i$mm 


of 
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the various changes which occur in the condition of the vegetable 
organs ; both such as are normal, as the transmutation of leaves into 
the several floral organs, as well as such as arc abnormal, and occur 
only accidentally. 

Taking the above as the deflnition of the subject, we immediately 
see its divisibility into two heads ; the first of which treats of regu- 
lar metamorphoses which are connected with the natural structure 
of all vegetables; while the second includes those irregular or acci- 
dental metamorphoses which result from an imperfect or redundant 
performance of the several changes noticed under the first head. 

These last influence particular jflants or parts of plants, and occur 
only in occasional instances. To this division belongs the considera- 
tion of double and other monstrous flowers. 

Of regular fnetmnorphoses . — The great principle of regular mor- 
phology is, that the various floral organs are but modifications of 
one common type, which is the leaf. 

Lind ley endeavours to give Linnaeus the credit of having been 
the author, or at least of having suggested the idea of this great fun- 
damental principle, and in proof of this opinion quotes passages from 
his * Systema Naturae ’ and ‘ Prolepsis Pla,ntarum,’ in which the 
theoi*}^ is imperfectly hinted at. At his suggestion the subject does 
not appear to have been taken up ; nor was it at all until Goethe 
published in 1770 his w'ork ' On Vegetable Metamorphosis.’ With 
a knowledge of the character of his poetical writings, it hardly need 
excite surprise, that botanists of the day should have been sceptical 
on a subject so new, and ait first sight so opposed to the dictates of 
common sense. By the appearance of this work however the atten- 
tion of botanists appears to have been roused to the subject, and the 
result of their investigations tended to confirm the correctness of his 
views. 

Leaves are in many instances entirely wanting, or exist only in 
the degenerated forms of scales and spines. In these cases there is 
hardly any part of a plant which is not susceptible of being modified 
and rendered capable of performing the functions of leaves. For 
this purpose we find the excessive development of the stem which 
obtains throughout lactaceous plants ; also the stem is furnished 
with leafy wings or expansions which run down its sides, as is seen 
in Acacia ciliatu, &c. The petiole, in the form of the Fhjlhdimn, 
frequently takes upon itself the office of the leaf, as in most of the 
Acacias from New Holland. The same functions are frequently 
discharged by the peduncle, as in Ruscus^ AsparagnSy &c. ; and this 
appears to be the true character of the leafy organs of ferns, the true 
leaves of which exist in the degenerated form of scales, known by 
the name of ramenta. 

Tile calyx consists of a series of leaves arranged in a whorled 
manner round the axis, either distinct, or more or less combined, 
according to the character of the plant under consideration. 

To prove out position wflth this series of a genus, we must refer 
to the condition of parts in Cactaceas, where we have a gradual trans- 
ition from bractem to sepals,' so that it is impossible to say wdierc 
Ann, Mag, N. Hist. VoL P 
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the one terminates and the other begins. Examples lA' pJirtial ri^.- 
version erf the caJyx to the character of the Icat are seen in 
ineiifc'i of Trifoiium rejicns, the Polyfinthiis' oi the gai'dens, find in cul- 
tivated roses. In monstrous specimens we sometimes nict'-t with the 
petals becoming leafy, of which M. DcCandollc gives a remarkable 
example in Ancmmte'nemorosa, and the author iiad not unfrc(|iieiitly 
seen the same condition occurring in the petals of Papaver ^Irr/c™ 
mone. Stamens appear to be formed from petals by the gradual 
narrowing of their lower part, so as to form tlie filaiueiit, while tiie 
anthers develope themselves on the upper rnargiiis. The only in- 
stance with which the author was acquainted wiierc the ca,rpellaiy 
leaf is to be found in an expanded or unfolded state naturally occurs 
in the order Conifem, where it simply covers hut docs not inclose 
the ovules. The carpellary leaf in this C(judition manifestly ap- 
proaches a bractea. It was aiinounccd that the paper woiikl he con- 
tinued at the next meeting. 

Mr. Adam White laid before the Society a selection of the plants 
he found in the beginning of August last, at Wliiting Bay, Isle of 
Arran. He made some observations on the mild 'climate of the shel- 
tered coast, where, even during winter, as Dr. M/Naughton, in the 
* New Statistical Account of Scotland,' writes, *Dnany of the plants 
of warmer regions stand the whole winter in the open air, as in 
Mr. ’ Paterson’s garden, at the Whitehouse, and in tlie Duke of 
Hamilton's at Broderick Castle.” He referred to the Rev. David 
Laiidsborough's list of the rarer plants found in Arran, and to Pro- 
fessor Gardner, of Glasgow, having lately found the Funarm 
bergii in tolerable abundance, when on a trip with h'ir. Landsborough. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 14, 1841. — Richard Owen, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following paper, ])y Mr. Lovell Reeve, On Linyukt, ii genus 
of Brachiopodons Mollusks,” was tiicii read : — 

** The Lin (juke belong to a group of Bivalve Molliisks dilh’iriiig 
materially in their system of organization from any otln-r of tlic 
great tribe of Acepkala. 'They have received the title of 
BracMopodaJ on account of their being ' provided with two long 
spirally twisted arms, and -are distinguished by other not less im- 
portant particulars. Tlie soft parts are differently arrmiged Wil;lnn 
the shell from tliose of other Bivalves ; the valves arc not united by 
any ligament, and there is a very distinct change in the arrangement 
and position of the breathing apparatus. Although, Pallas lias given, 
a short anatomical description of the Terebnituke, it was !i(,»t 'until 
the appearance of Cuvier’s memoir on the anatomy of Linyula, that 
the true characters of these remarkable animals became known ; it 
was then determined 'that the BracMopoda should be set apart ii'i a 
separate and distinct class. The anatomy of. the Terebmtulm and 
OrMmh' has since been most elaborately set forth by Prof. Owen in 
the Transactions of this Society, and agrees in all its essential par- 
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ticulars with that of the Linguhe. previously described h}' Cuvier ; 
subject, however, to certain modificatioiivS arising from the different 
situations they inhabit. The Lingiilcc, which are provided with a 
long pedicle, commonly live near the surface, and are found at low 
water, partially buried in the sand for the protection of their fragile 
shells against the violence of the tides ; the Terebrahilce, on the con- 
trary, are found in deep water, attached in clusters to fragments of 
rocks and corallines by a bunch of short fibrous tendons issuing 
through an orifice in the shell. 

‘"The essential points in which these animals differ from other 
Bivalve Moliusks are as follow : — Firsts in the position of the soft 
parts within the shell ; in the Brachlopoda the dorsal part of the 
visceral mass is against one valve, and the ventral part against the 
other ; whilst in most of the Tropiopoda the back is placed directly 
against the hinge, and the sides against each valve. Secondly, in 
being provided with a pair of retractile brachia or arms : in the 
place usually occupied by the brancliioe, are two long spirally twisted 
arms, generally more or less fringed, and so strongly resembling 
in some species the branchia? of the Troplopoda, that they ivere 
at one time thought to be the true organs of respiration. These 
retractile arms are said to be in constant activity for the purpose of 
producing an inward current of water for the capture of animalculm, 
and other alimentary prey. Thirdly, in the arrangement and posi- 
tion of the brancliise : instead of the organs of respiration being di- 
stinctly formed in lateral lamellm upon the body, as in the LamellU 
bnmehiate Tropiopoda, they consist of a number of beautiful veins 
and arteries incorporated within the substance of the two lobes of 
the mantle. The calcifying organ of the BracMopoda therefore lias 
a double function : in addition to its usual property of secreting the 
caicareous mucus for the formation of the shell, it is made subser- 
vient to the circulation of the aerated water. Prof. Owen observ^es, 
tluit ill this profuse distribution of vessels over a plain membra- 
naceous surface, we perceive the simplest construction of the waters 
breathing organ, presenting a beautiful analogy with the elementary 
forms of the air threat king organ in the puhmniferous Gasteropoda^ 
In consequence of this new arrangement of the respiratory system, 
the title of the BracMopoda has been changed by De Blainville for 
that of the F(dUolmincliiata, or mantle-breathing Mollusca. The 
muscular system in these animals appears to be most complex ; the 
Lbujukc and Orhkulm are provided with three pairs of muscles, and 
the Terehraiuke have four. The lai'ge muscles are destined to open 
and close , the shell' in the absence of a hinge ligament ; and the 
small ones assist in sliding one valve over the other for the admis- 
sion of water. 

Until within the last few years only one species of Lingula was 
known, and previous to the publication of Cuvier’s memoir, before 
alluded to, the shell of this singular animal gave rise to much specu- 
lation amongst naturalists. Linnaeus, upon the discovery of an odd 
valve of Lingula exhibiting no trace of any hinge ligament, described 
it as a PateikL Both Eumphius and Favanne took it to be the 

P2 
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calcareoES shield of a Lmax or land-slug. Ciiemiiitz, upon fliidirip; 
tliattlie shell of Lingula was i*eally l)ivalve,, phicecl it with the Pinnee; 
and even Dillwyii includes it with the MglUi. Briiguiere wsis the 
first to distinguish it by its present title in the plates of the * Eiicjy- 
clopedie Methodicpie/ hi which he has been followed by Cuviei% La- 
marck, and all succeeding writers. 

With regard both to the situation that tlic Bruchiopodous M'-oL 
Insect should occupy in the natural system, as well as the rank to 
which they are entitled in the classification, authors he.ve been much 
divided. By Diimerii and De Uoissy they were associated in a par- 
ticular class with the Lepades, on account of a fanxied resemblance 
in their spirally twisted arms to the cirrous tentacula of those ani- 
mals ; they differ hon?ever in not being articulated, and their relation 
altogether with the Lepades is one of very remote analogy. Cuvier 
distinguished them as a new and separate class, but still arranged 
them next in order to the Lepades. Ltunarek placed theiii at the end 
of his ‘ Conchifires monomgaires ’ merely as a family of that order,. 
Prof. Owen and Deshayes both consider that they are entitled to 
take the rank of an order ; the latter author however admits tliat 
there is far less afSnity between the Bravkkpoda and the rest of the 
acephalous mollusks, than there is between the acknowledged divi- 
sions of Blmmcidar and Uninmscidar. In the arrangement of my 
* Systematic Conohology ’ I propose to adopt the still higher rank 
that was assigned to them by Cuvier, namely, that of a class, placing 
them according to Lamarck, at the end of the Acepliala, upon the 
presumption that their branchial apparatus presents a modification 
of structure intermediate between that of the proximate classes, tlie 
Tropiopoda and the Gasteropoda. 

‘^The LinguhE come with great propriety at the commencement of 
the class, because they have the neaixst affinity wuth the Tropiopoda ; 
their body is larger in proportion to that of the rest of the Brachio^ 
2)oda, and although the branchiae are incorporated within the sub- 
stance of the mantle, they nevertheless present a certain indication 
of the lamellar structure. Lamarck placed them at the end of las 
family of ‘ Les BracMopodes; because, in liaviiig referred the Granke 
to his fossil family of ‘ Les Rudistesd he found it necessary to follow 
up their affinity with the Orbkulce; his a.rrangement of the genera 
therefore is the reverse of that I have adopted. 

The Lingula miatma was for a long time the only species known, 
another one, the Lingula him.s» was described by Bwainson in his 
‘ Zoological Illustrations,^ and we are indebted to Mr. Cuming for 
five new ones ; tw'o, the Lingulm AudeLardii and semen, have been 
already described by Mr. Broderip in the Transactions of this So- 
ciety, and I have now the pleasure of introducing three whicdi I 
believe to be entirely new to science. 

Lin-gula ovalis. Ling, testd angmtd, elongato-ODali, glahrd quasi 
poliid, olivaceO’-mridi ; apice acuminalo ; tmlvts utrinque claims . 
Piah. — } 

Long, hit. poll. 
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‘“'This shell, which approaches rather in appearance to that of the 
Lingula anatim, may nevertheless be distinguished by its complete 
oval form ; though it is somewhat acuminated at the apex, the um- 
bones are much less prominent, and the valves are more compressed, 
and more closely united all round. 

Lii^gula tumidula. Ling, testa corned, temisslmd, rubro-oU^ 
vaced, suhqtiadratd, versus apicem parum attenmid, umbonibtts viw 
proniinulls ; valvis tumiduUs, marglnihus irregidarlter refleocis. 
Hah. ad eras Novae Hoilandiae, 

Long. *2i\y ; lat. poll, 

iieeve, Conch. Syst. v. i. p. 180. pL 125. f. 4, 

“ The shell of the Lingula tumidula differs materially, both in size 
and composition, from that of any of the previously known species ; 
it is considerably larger and thinner, and rather horny than calca- 
reous, and the colour of it is a burnt olive -red. From the swollen 
appearance of the valves I am inclined to think that the shell is 
perfectly pliable and elastic during the life of the animal. 

Lingula compuessa. Ling, testd corned, tenidssimd, valde com- 
pressd, fusco-oUvaced, suhqmdrato-ovali, versus apicem attenuatd, 
nmhombus depressis, indistinctis ; valvis utrliique clausis. 

Hah. ad Palanam, ins. Masbate, Philippinarum. 

Long. ; lat. poll. 

“ This curious species was found Mr. Cuming in sandy mud at 
low water at Palanas, Island of Masbate, one of the Philippines. Its 
shell is of the same thin horny composition as that of the Lingula 
tumidula], in fact I at first took it to be merely a local variety of that 
species. Upon comparison however I feel assured that it is di- 
stinct ; it is more attenuated towards the apex, and from the valves 
being remarkably compressed and closely united all round, I am in- 
duced to suppose that the auimal must be proportionably smaller. 
The two specimens ffom which the above description is drawn do 
not exhibit the pallial cilia, which Mr. Cuming’s usual care would 
have protected ; they may therefore not have been exserted beyond 
the margin of the valves. He did not succeed in obtaining the pe- 
dicle of this species. 

"'Mr. Cuming exhibits on this occasion specimens of all the known 
Lingula} from his own collection, and I am not aware that four 
species out of tlie seven exist in any other. They belong to a class 
of mollusks of which few recent varieties are known, and may there- 
fore be highly esteemed for their conchological interest/* 

The next paper read was from Mr. G. B. So-werhy, jun., and is 
entitled " Descriptions of nine species of the genus PupmaJ' 

Gen. PupiNA, Vignard. 

MoUuscum terrestre. 

Testa suhcylindrica, vitrea, nitidissima, anfractibus quinque ad sex, 
peiiultimo iiiflato, ultimo paululhm coarctato ; apertura circulari, 
margine crasso, reflexo, ad basin columellse inciso, vel emargi- 
nato. , 

Operculum, corneunij spirale. 
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The glassy eiiaiBcl, which gives a brilliant pt)lisli to the smuli, 
terrestrial shells composing this genus, seems to distiiigiiisli them 
even from those species of Cyclostonm wliich most nearly re.seml)lc 
them, in having a pii})iform shape, and a notch a,t tlic ])ase oi the 
columella. The question has been asked, Wliy not make this 
marginal notch the criterion of the genus V Tlie answer is found 
in the following facts : first, the notch is found in Cyclosionutlu, 
which have no other character in common with Fiipimo ; second, 
that several CydostomaUi have a canal at the lo wer part of the whorl, 
which if continued would form a similar notch ; third, that our 
Fupijta luhrlca, which could scarcely !)e separated from the genus, 
has hut a very slight emargination. 

The first species described under this genmic name was F. ilc- 
published by Vignard in the ‘ Annalesdcs Bcieriees/ 1829. 

Mr. Grateloup subsequently described P, NmiezU inidcr the ge- 
neric name Moidmski^ neither of these naturalists being acquainted 
with the operculum. 

All the species here described, with the exception of F, auikpmlH 
and .P. Kermidrenii, were recently brought to this country by Mr. 
Cuming from the Philippines. 

Species spird axe rctrorso. 

PupiXA Nitnezii. Motilimla Nmiezii, Grateloup, Arm, Soc, 
Linn. Bordeaux, 1840. P. Nuuczii, Sow. jun., Thesaurus Con- 
chyliormn, part 1. f* 8, 9, 10, 11. Published May 1842. Testa 
globosa, ohllpm; aperturd magnd, marghe vaiide avpanso, reflem^ 
cowplanato, hicisurd triangidari pen.Uits cUviso-^ labio indimielluri 
concavo : anfravtii iiUimo jn'ope apcTtiiram subivmphmaio^ 

Long. *50 ; lat. *35 poll. 

'Hab, ad insulas Samar, Luzon, Catanduaiius ct Siquijor, Piiilip- 
piiiarum. 

Var. a, Fmca margine fiamdo. Samar. 

Var. b, Fhwida, tnargine miranliaco, Albay, ins, Luzon* 

Var. c. Fulmi rufmxms. Ins. Catandiianus, 

Var. d. Alba, prope aperitmm purjmrco-cmota, margme Jimddo. 
Ins. Leyte. 

More globose than any other species, the s]nre turned backwards, 
the penultimate whorl elevated, the last whorl flattened in front, tljc 
incision, of the peritreme deep, the columella grooved, varying in 
colour from bright orange to cream-white and dark brown; "'the 
margin always either orange or yellow. Found on leaves of small 
plants and low bushes in several of the Piiilippine Islands. 

PupixA pELLuciDA, Sow. juii., Tliesaurus Goncli. part L 1 18, 
19, 20. Testa ohlipia, suhglobosa, pdludda, spme aa^e vaidk 
reirorso, anfractu penultimo elevato, uUmio complmmto margine 
rejlexo, incisurd diviso ; columelld laid mtvewd. 

Long. *30 ; lat. *20 poll. 

Hah, ad insulas Luzon et Zebu, Pliilippinariim. 

Var. a, Fuha. ' Dale.guetc, ins. Zebu. 

Var. b. €rkca fulvescens, minor, Bongabon, ins. Luzon* 
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Smaller, more transparent, and witli the spire more bent than the 
last ; tlie outer lip less expanded, the notch completely dividing the 
peritreme, and the columella convex. Found on small plants in 
woods. 

Sj)ira pene recta. 

PupiNA LiJBEicA, Sow. jim,, Thesaurus Conch, part 1. f. 12 to 16. 
Testa subobUqm, cylmdrica ; spird brevi obtusd, aperturci rotmi- 
data; margme antice suhexpanso^^paidulum mcrassato, ad basin 
colwnell<B vix emaryinato ; columella callosa. 

Long. ‘35 ; lat. *25 poll. 

Hah. ad insulas Paiiay, Siquijor, et Luzon, Philippinamm. 

Var. a. Fulva. Ins. Panay. 

Var, b. Fulva, minor. Ins. Siquijor. 

Var. c. Alba, translncida. Ins. Siquijor. 

Var. d. Grisea fidvescens. Ins. Luzon. 

Var. e. Alba, Calauang, Laguna, ins. Luzon. 

In this species the notch is scarcely perceptihle, and there is a 
rounded callosity behind the columellar lip- The inner lip is thick™ 
ened on the body whorl , Found in dense woods on small plants. 
Pupixa'viteea, Sow. jun., Thes. Conch, part 1. f. 6, 7. T. sub- 
elongate, recta, anfractihus subrot undatis, mar glue expanse, reflexo, 
complanato, incisurd dlviso. 

Long. *50 ; lat. *25 poll. 

Hah. Ins. Mindiiiao et Luzon, Philippinariim. 

Var. a, Fulva, ma^^gine hiteo. Aibay, ins. Luzon. 

Var. h. Fulva, margme auraniiaco. Cagayan, pr. Misamis, ins. 
Mindinao. 

The spire is straight and elevated, gradually tapering towards the 
obtuse apex; the peritreme is expanded and flattened, the notch 
deep. 

PupiNA siMiLis, Sow. jun., Thes. Conch, part L f. 4, 5. Testa 
fulva, suhelongata, recta, anfractihus suhrotimdatis^ marghiepai- 
Udefidvo, expHinso, reflexo, rotundato, crasso, dneisurd usque ad 
dorsum diviso. 

Long. '45 ; lat. *26 poll, 

Hal). Bolino, provinciam Zambales, ins. Luzon. 

Resem]:)Iing P. viireu, hut the margin not flattened, and the notcii 
so deep that it is seen at the hack of the shell. Found on leaves 
of bushes and trunks of trees in the island of Luzon. 

PupiNA ExiGUA, Sow. jun., Thes. Conch, f. 17. , Testa jmrva, 
trmslucida, alba, cylmdrica; anfractu penuUmo infiato; mar^ 
gine aperturm paulidhn incrassato, incisurd diviso. 

Long. ‘26; lat. T6 poll. 

Huh. St. Nicholas, ins. Zebu, Philippinarum. 

This small, transparent w^hite species has the margin very little 
thickened, and the notch deep. Found on small plants. 

* ^ Spira recta, apertura hicanaliculata. 

PupiNA HUMiws, Jaquenot, Sow. jun., Tixes, Conch, part L f. 2. 
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Testa ovaiib\ salida, pnllkVe lutea, anfrcictihus svbrotiindatls, nlil- 
mo prope aperluram panlulhn compianato ; iiperhird rotunda til, 
margine crasso, expa/iso, reflexo; lablo intcriio crusso, post ka pH- 
cato; columelld crassd, laid, toriuosd, rvfleaui ; mcmrd ad dorsum 
lata. 

Long. *60; lat. '40 poll. 

> Mus. Cuming, 

This being a dead shell has lost the brilliancy of the enamel. The 
teeth or folds at the posterior part of the inner and outer lips form 
a very distinct canal. Tlie columella is tortuous and turned back- 
wards, and the notch is seen at the back like the canal of a Buc- 
cinum. 

PupiN-AKERAUDRENii,Vignard,Sow. jun.,Thes. Conch, parti, f. 2, 
Testa parm, ctjHndrica, griseo-ryfescens ; spird obtusd reetd; 
uperf.urd parvd, hnargine mcisurd dmso ; lahio exterm leviter 
incrassato, posiice suhpUcato j labia iutenio plicato. 

Long. *30 ; lat. *15 poll. 

Hab, Manilla and Singapore ? Mus. Stainforth, Sowerby. 

A pupiform species with a posteiior canal. 

PupiNA BiCANALicxjLATA, Sow^ juu., Tlics. Coiicli. part L fig. L 
Testa parva, ovaMs, alba, transhicida ; anfractihus ventricosis; 
ajoerturd magiid, margine subexpanso, subincrassato^ ad basin 
columellee inciso ; laUo interno postic^ plicato. 

Long. *26; lat, *16 poll. 

Hab. St. Nicholas, ins. Zebu, Philippinarum. 

This species differs from P. Keraudrenii in shape, being more veil* 
tiicose, having a tapering spire, and a very strong fold on the inner 
lip. Found on small plants in the island of Zebu. 

The following paper, entitled '‘Descriptions of four species of 
the genus Chiton, brought by H. Cuming, Esq. from the Philippine 
Islands/' also by Mr. 5 . B. Sowerby, jun., was then read : — 

Chiton puloherrimus. Ch. Testd ovali, migulatd, ad dorstmi ele^ 
vati, palluTe suJmridif f asciis bims rubrls disUmtihis dorsal Urns, 
maculis fiibris dorsaiibus et lateralibus nonnuiUs intus viridl ; areis 
centralihus longitudimUter foveolafm sulcaits ; areis iateraiibns 
promimntibus, utringue granulafim trkostalis ; areis ternmaiibus 
costis momliformihus mmerom radiatis ^ margine minute sqtm^ 
most), niacuiis ruhris fasciato. 

Long. *95 ; lat. *55 poll. 

Hah. Gindulraan, ins. Bohol, Philippinarum. H. Cuming legit. 

The few specimens of this shell which have been brought in line 
condition present an appearance of exquisite finish and great beauty, 
both in sculpture and colouring. They were found in the crevices 
of rocks at low water. 

Chiton eaqueatus. Ch. testd ovatd, depressd, grmulatd, palUdh 
fidvd vel viridescente, purpureo et viridl mactdald ; costd dorsali 
purpurea, stiblmm ; valvd primd costis quingne lagueatd ; vakk 
medianis wikosiaiis ad latera qmdrails ; valvd ultirnd valdl 
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pressd, marghw laio, irregular iter rugoso, rubro^ viridi, alboqiie 
maculaio. Variat testa angiistiore, margine rosed. 

Long. *55 ; kt. ‘45 poll. 

Hab, Calapaii, ins. Mindoro, Philippinarnm. H. Cuming legit. 

Remarkable for the character of the first valve, which is broadly 
fluted by five radiating* ribs. The four or five central valves, in 
several specimens, are nearly covered by a dark purple colour, the 
two last patched with green, and the first nearly white, but subject 
to some variations. Found in coarse sand among small stones at a 
depth of nine fathoms. 

Chiton floccatijs. Cli. testd ovali depressd, antieP. angustatd, 
pallide fuhd ; nigro, fusco, viruli, roseoque maculatd: vahis 
termimlihus radiatim sulcatis, mlvis medianis iitrinque unicos- 
tatis, areis centralibus longitudinaliter sulcatis ; areis lateralihus 
gramdatiSy marginibm ser7'atis ; valvd terminali obtuse elevatd ; 
margine ruhro velfusco, maculis et punctis albis fascmto. 

Long. '80 ; lat. *45 poll. 

Hab. Cagayan, Misamis, ins. Mindinao, Philippinarum. H. Cu- 
ming legit. 

This species is found at Mindinao, under stones at low water, and 
at Calapan on small stones, at a depth of fifteen fathoms. The mar- 
gin is sprinkled -with white patches resembling fiakes of snow, on a 
reddish brown ground. 

Chiton Luzonicus. Ch. testd ovaliy angulatdy sti'aminedy viridi 
longitudinaliter strigatd : valvarum areis iermlnalibus et latera- 
Ubus radiatim granulatls ; areis centralibus acufe longitudinaliter 
sulcatis, marghie suhlmvi. 

Long. *35 ; lat. *20 poll. • 

Hah, Sorsogon, pr. Albay, ins. Luzon, Philippinarum, H. Cu- 
ming legit. 

This small and apparently insignificant shell is very sharply 
ribbed in the central areas, and presents a very nicely sculptured 
surface when viewed through a magnifying glass. The specimens 
were taken on dead shells at a depth of fifteen fathoms. 

Mr. Waterhouse next proceeded to characterize the following new 
species of Curculio?ikIai from the collections of Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Brid^^es . 

Divisio CLEONIDES, Schoenherr. 

Genus Listeoberes, Scho. 

Listeoderes subcostatus. Listr. niger, opams,fusco-squamosm; 
antemis piceis ; rostra hrevi, carinato ; tJwrace punctafmmo, snb^ 
quadrato, postice angustiore, setls fuscescentihus insti'^ucto ; eigiiis 
pmctato-^siriatisy fusco-selosis, interstitiis alternatis subekvatis. 

Long, corp, et rostri, 6 lin. ; lat, 2;| lin. ; long. 4|> lat. 2 lin. 

if Valleys of Petorca. 

Rostrum about half as long again as the head, with three costae 
above, the central one but little developed, and the lateral costae in- 
distinct the space between the costae finely rugose ; the whole sur- 
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face of tlie rostrani covered with distinct ^^ellowisJi hairs, Head 
thickly piiiictiirGd, the punctures couhuciit, and with Jiii impressed 
|)oin.t between the eyes. Thorax about onc-third broader than loi\i>% 
cmargiirated, in front, nearly straight behind, but slightly indented in 
the middle ; the broadest part of the thorax is al)oiit the anterior 
third ; from this point it is contracted in width, both before and he- 
liiiid, in nearly equal proportions ; the ii]>per surface is nearly flat, 
and very thickly and distinctly punctured ; the punctures more or 
less conliiieiit ; a faint dorsal ridge is sometimes perceptible ; small 
spiny semierect hairs cover the thorax; elytra moderately long, with, 
tiie •humeral angles forming right angles ; the a})ex rounded, the 
width about one -fourth greater than that of tiie thorax ; the upper 
surface moderately convex, covered with brown scales, and having* 
interspersed erect spiny hairs ; punctate- striated, the interstices very 
■flnely sliagreened; the third, fifth, and the seventh from the suture, 
raised ; a few black spots are irregularly scattered over the elytra, 
and ill some specimens ai‘e some whitish spots arranged in lines on 
the apical portion of the elytra. 

From the eollectioii of Mr. Bridges. 

LiSTEOBEiiBS pinosus. Ltstr. niger, ojiacm, sctosiis^ fuseo-sqiHi- 
mmus ; antennis tarslsque ficscescentihua ; rostra miVisimctissmw 
cminato ; tlmrace crebre punctata, suhqmcirato, kdcrlhfs subro*- 
tuniatls ; ehjtris punetato^siriails, CapUe, thorace^ ehfirhque 
squamis fuscis clique mgresccntihiis dense tectis. 

Long. corp. et rostri, 3-^- lin. ; hit. iin. 

Hah. Yalleys of Petorca. 

About equal in size to Sitona fusca. Rostrum a trifle longer than 
the head, slightly rugose, and with a very indistinct longitudinal 
Carina. Plead thickly punctured, the punctures coiiiiucnt, and an 
impressed line between the eyes. Thorax subqiiadrate, and some- 
what depressed ; very thickly, but not coarsely punctured, the |iiinc- 
tures confluent; the width greater than the length; the sides nearly 
straight and parallel, excepting near the base and apex of the thorax, 
where the width is gradually contracted. Elytra but little wider 
than the thorax, somewhat convex and elongated ; the hiiraeral Jiiigies 
rounded, and the apical portion rather attenuated, l)ut with the tip 
rounded; the sides subparallel'; punctate-striated; the punctures, of 
moderate size, are rather close together ; the interstices of tlxe striai 
nearly flat, and apparently slightly rugose. 

The sculpturing of the rostrum, head, thorax and elytra is with 
difficulty examined, all these parts being densely clothed with scs’ilcs ; 
these are chiefly of a brown colour, hut in parts they are of a blackish 
hue. On the thorax is an indistinct dusky line in the middle, and 
one or two duslcy patches at the sides ; the elytra are variegated with 
deep and pale brown. 

From the collection of Mr. Bridges. 

Listroieres costir ostris, Scho, Several specimens of this species 
are contained in Mr. Darwin's collection, having been collected at 
Maldonado; and there are, moreovei*, specimens collected at Co- 
quimbo which present no distinguishing character, excepting in being 
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of a larger size, viz. total length 5| lines, width 2|; lin. ; those from 
Maldonado being 4| lines in length and If in width. 

Listhoderes robustus. Listr. hrevlter ovatiis, niger, opacus, 
fiisco-squmnosusy setostis ; antennis fiiscesccntihus ; rostro longi- 
mciilo, carinato, qnlis ?nimitts decumhentihus tecto ; thorcwe crebrl‘ 
punctulatOi hrevi^ vittd alba oj'mto, laterlhiis suhrohindatis ; elytns 
brevlter omtis, qmnctato-striatiSffascid alhescente^ ad latera mter^ 
riiptd, omatls, slngulatmi tuberculo suhapkall instructis. 

Long. corp. et rostri, 4^ lin. ; la,t. lin. 

Hal). Coquimbo. 

In size and form this species may be compared to the Pkgtononins 
puneiaius. Rostrum about twice as long as the head, covered with 
minute decumbent brownish hairs, and with a longitudinal carliia. 
Thorax rather broader than long, very suddenly contracted in front, 
find broadest near the fore-part ; the sides slightly rounded, or nearly 
straight ; the posterior angles rounded, and the posterior margin in- 
distinctly produced in the middle ; the surface very thickly piiiictiired 
and covered with pale brownish scales, and having interspersed mi- 
nute hairs ; in parts the scales assume a deeper hue, and in the middle 
is a whitish line. Elytra about one- third broader than the thorax, 
convex, and of a short ovate form ; punctate- striated ; the interstices 
obscurely punctured, and slightly convex; they are covered with 
brownish scales, and have interspersed minute pale hairs ; rather 
behind the middle is a broadish curved mark, which is obliterated on 
tlie sides of the elytra ; and towards the apex is a small angular tu- 
bercle. 

From the collection of Mr. Darwin, 

Listeoderes aficalis. Listr. sqtumosm, fus€ 0 ’-rdbesce?is ; an- 
tennis piceis ^ rostro carind longiiudhiali fused ^ capite mtis dua- 
bus f us CIS aMide coiweryentihus ; tlioixice anticc qimm postice la- 
ilore, ad latera fere recto, antice foved incurvatd, imed albd ton- 
gitudhiaU ; ehjtris thorace duplo latioribiis, pnnchtto-siriatis ; sin- 
gidis notd nigrescente obliqtid, ad ajneem atbescenie, iubercuio di- 
s tine to subapicali . 

Long. corp. et rostri, ; lat. 1^- lin. 

Hub. hlonte Video. 

This species Is considerably less than the L. costlrostris, being about 
equal in size to the Phytonomus rumlcls. The rostrum is rather slen- 
der, nearly twice as long as the head, covered with minute decum- 
bent hairs, which are of a whitish brown colour ; in the middle is a 
longitudinal carina. The thorax is broader than long; the broadest 
part is considerably in front of the middle ; in front it becomes some- 
what suddenly contracted ; the sides of the thorax converge from near 
the anterior part towards the base, and are nearly parallel ; the pos- 
terior margin is slightly rounded, being produced in the middle ; the 
hinder angles are obtuse ; the upper surface of the thorax is nearly 
plane, presenting scarcely any convexity, and in the fore-part is a 
curved impression, tlic extxeimties of whicli lead up to the' anterior 
angles ; it is densely clothed with scales, and these are of a very 
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pale brownish colour; in parts the scales are of a deep brown co- 
lour, and in the middle is a longitudinal line, formed of whitish 
scales; besides the scales are some ver3Muiriute, scmierect, scattered 
dusky hairs ; the sculpturing cannot well be seen, owing to the cover- 
ing of scales, but the thorax appears to be very thickly though not 
coarsely punctured. The elytra arc oblong, about one- third broader 
than the thorax ; the humeral angles are prominent and rounded ; 
the sides nearly straight, and tlie apex rounded ; the surface is con- 
vex, hut somewhat depressed at the basal portion of the elytra ; piinc- 
tate-striated ; covered with pale brownish scales, liaving moreover 
some very minute scattered spines ; the third and iiftli interstices of 
the striie on each elytron are slightly raised ; rather behind the middle 
is an oblique dtjep brown patch, behind which the scales are white, 
or nearly so ; a distinct angular tubercle is observable on each elytron, 
at a short distance from tlie apex. Idic legs and antcniiEe are brown, 
and covered with minute palish hairs ; near the apex of each of the 
femora is a whitish ring. 

In the collection ©f Mr. Bridges are several species of CurcuUonida 
closely allied to Listroderes, but dilFering in having the antennae more 
slender and elongated ; the club is very long, distinctly jointed, and 
very slightly jnerassated ; the legs are longer, and the body is covered 
with minute hairs, or hair -like scales, whilst all the species of Listro-^ 
deres examined by me have the body distinctly clothed with scales. 
Moreover, in none of the insects under consideration do I find the 
tubercles on the apical portion of the elytra, which are so common in 
the Listroderes, Such differences, though readily seen, it is impossi- 
ble to express by a generic term. I have determined to designate 
this new genus by the name 

AniORisTUs"^, nov. gen, 

Antennm longse, tenues ; scapus ad apicem subiiicrassatus ; articuli 
funiculi obconici, P longo ; clava elongata distiricte triarticiilata. 
Rostrum capite fere duplo longius, crassiusculum, subarcuatiim, ver- 
sus apicem incrassatum, suprii carinatiim : mandibulm tenues paulo 
elongat®. 

Omtli siibovati, subdepressi. 

Thoria transversus, pone oeulos lobatus, supra subdepressus. 

Elytra elongato-ovata> convexa, ad apicem rotundata. 

Tarsi elongati, subtenues, subths spongiosi. 

Adioristus punctxjlatus. Ad.nujer,fimo~i)Uosm ; mdemiis^ tibm 
tarsisqtie -piceis ; rostra brevi, crasso, carimto ; thoruce pimctniata, 
hrevi suhqiiadrato, antke angitstiori, ]}ostide utrinque suhmorgk 
nato ; elijtris oblong o-ovatiSf convtms.qmmtato-striatm^ interstUm 
altermtis macuUs parmlis nigris atqiie albescentlbus ormitis. 

Long. eorp. et rostri, — 8-| lin. ; lat. — 3^- lin. 

Hah* Valleys of Petorca. 

The wdioie insect is covered with minute decumbent hairs, and 
these are of an ashy-brown colour.' The rostrum is stout,' con- 
siderably dilated at the apex, and. about twice as long as the head; 

* From ddd^fffTog, nndefimd^ &c. 
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rugose, and has fine longitudinal keels on the upper surface, of wMcIi 
the central one is most strongh^ developed, and the one next it on 
each side indistinct. The head is convex above, and thickly punc- 
tured. The thorax is about one-third broader than long; the an- 
terior margin is straight, and the lateral margins are very nearly 
straight ; the anterior part is rather narrower than the hinder part ; 
the hinder margin is in the form of a segment of a circle, being 
produced in the middle, and joins the lateral margin so as to form a 
somewhat salient hut obtuse angle ; the upper surface is but verjr 
slightly convex, and thickly and distinctly punctured. The elytra 
are convex, and of an elongate -ovate form, and scarcely one-third 
broader than the thorax ; the upper surface is densely clothed with 
minute hairs ; punctate-striated, the punctures not veiy large, and 
distinctly separated ; the interstices are plane, or indistinctly convex, 
and are very finely punctured. On each stria is a series of small 
black and whitish spots, and these most of them are oblong. 

Adioristus angustatus. Ad. niger, fusco-pilosus ; antenniSy tibiis 
tarsisque fasces centibus ; rostra hrevi, crasso, carinato ; thorace 
punctulato ad latera et postice subrotimdato ; ehjtris thorace paulh 
latmdbust elongatis, subovatis^ punctato-striatis, mucuUs parmdis 
nigris ornatls. 

Long. corp. et rostii, 5| liii. ; lat. 2 iin. 

Huh. Valleys of Petorca. 

This species closely resembles the last in many respects, and espe- 
cially ill its colouring, and in being covered with minute ashy-brown 
decumbent hairs, but it is of a narrower and more elongated form, 
and of a much smaller size. 

The rostrum is about half as long again as the head, rugose, and 
has three parallel keels on the upper surface, of which the central 
one is the most prominent. The head is thickly punctured. The 
thorax is scarcely one-third broader than long, slightly emarginated 
in front ; the sides are nearly straight and parallel, but near the 
anterior part they gradually converge, so as slightly to contract the 
width of the thorax at this part ; about the |)osterior third of the 
thorax the sides also converge towards the posterior margin, so that 
the thorax may be described as obliquely truncated on each side be- 
hind : the posterior margin is straight ; the upper surface is nearly 
fiat, and thickly and distinctly punctured. The elytra are moderately 
convex and of an elongated ovate form, and about half as broad 
again as the thorax; punctate-striated, the ])unctures of moderate 
size and distinctly separated, excepting on the hinder part of the 
elytra j' they are densely clothed .with; decumbent ashy -brown hairs, 
and Qw each, stria is a;serieSvof interstices 

are very ddic 0 te!y butthickiy/pnhctuiiedf'hv" 

Adioeistus conspersus. Ad . mger . subopacus ^ fkscO '^ piiosu^j an -*- 
tennis tarsisque fmcescentibns i rostro hrevi, crasso, carinato 
thorace punctatmmo,subquadrato, postice pauib migmtiore, moiicb^ 
convem, laterihus suhrotmdatis ; ehjtris quoad Miiudmem thorace 
fere coeequaUbm, laterihuB std}parallelis, pmctato^strmtis, intersti* 
tiis plmds. 
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liong. corp. ct roBtxg 5 A lin. ; iat. 2[ Ha. 

ITai). Vaikys of Pctorca. 

liostriim about half aa long again as the head, niiicli dilated at the 
apex, with three distinct cariiico, and the two outer carina? coriycrgiiig 
slightly towards the base of the rostrum ; between the cariiuB are 
minute longitudinal rag£e, but these are hidden b}’* tlie mimerous 
small brownish hairs Yvhicli co%"er this and other parts of the insect. 
The head is thickly punctured, and there is a minute oblong depres- 
sion between the eyes. The thorax is subquadrate, about one -fourth 
broader than long ; the anterior margin is straight ; the sides are 
slightly rounded, liiit nearl}?- straight towards the hinder part of the 
thorax" ; the greatest width is at the anterior third ; the posterior 
margin is straight, and the posterior angles are veiy nearly right 
angles ; the upper siirface is nearly fiat, being but very slightly con- 
vex, and thickly but rather finely punctured, llic elytra are mode- 
rately elongated, but little broader than the thorax, and moderately 
convex above ; the sides are nearly parallel, being very little dilated in 
the middle; the apical portion is rounded; they are punctate- stri- 
ated, and the interstices are finely punctured ; a series of small 
blackish spots is observable on each of the striiu ; on other parts the 
very minute hairs which cover the elytra are brownish. 

Adioristus simplex. Ad. piceo-viiyerj pills fiiMescentlhus Uatus^; 
antemm piccls ; roslro brevi, carmato^ ad basin transversim im- 
presso ; tkorace ruyoso-piinclato, suhcylmdraceo, laterihis paulh 
rotunda iis ^ edytris oblong o-ovatis, pimctato-slrktis, puncHs all- 
qumilh profundi St inierstltiis fere planis et purntMlulis. 

Long. corp. et rostri, 3|- lin. ; lat. If- lin. 

Hah. Valleys of Petorca. 

A small species, about equal in size to PhijlMms ahelL The 
rostrum short and stout, being but little longer than the Jiead, is 
furnished -with a central Carina and a carin/i on cac^h side, which is 
less distinct, and the s])acc between these ridg’cs has longitudinal 
ruga?, wdiich are partially hidden by the scattered hrdrs wbicli cover 
this and all other |)arts of the body. 'Hie bead is thickly pmuduired, 
and ' tlie punctures are continent ; a small oblong impixjsslou is ol)- 
servable between the eyes, and in front of tiuj i^yes is a transvci'se 
depression, separating, as it -were, tlie rostriini from tiie lic:ad. Ihc 
thorax is nearly cylindrical, broader than long, and slightly nsir- 
rower behind than near the fore-part ; the anterior aiid posterior 
margins are straight ; the upper suriace is tlnekly ajid rather (uairsiily 
punctured, and the punctures are many of them coxitlueiit. 'flie 
elytra are of an elongated ovate form, convex, somewhat attemiated, 
but rounded at the apex; punctate-striated, the punctures mode- 
rately large and rather deep, and nearly joining each other ; the 
interspaces between the striae are nearly plane, indistinctly punc- 
tured in parts and slightly rugose ; the minute but somewhat spiny 
hairs wdiich cover the elytra are not sufficiently abundant to hide 
tlie sculpturing, and are semi-erect, 

. A species of the present genua is contained in Mr. Darwin's col- 
lection, which difibrs from either of the above : it is almost destitute 
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of tlic small liairs wbicli give the brownish cfjlouring* to tlie other 
species here described. 

Adioristus BUBDENTJDATtrs. jliL ohlom/us, niger, pUis mhintisslmis 
otque sqiimnuUs (dhescentibus adspersus ; mUemils tarsisque fus^ 
cescentlhus ; rostra carhuitOj pundulato ; capite hiier oculos trans-^ 
i'^rsLoi impressa, crebrr pmidniuio ; ikoraec suhrijlbidmceo in 
medium pnidh diialato, pnnviis minnlis impresso ; elgirk oblougn^ 
ovatls, pnmdciio-sirkitiSj inter stilus panto conoedsp obsolete pmic- 
tulatis. 

Long. corp. et rostrb 6}j lin. ; lat. 2^- lin. 

Ilah. Mendoza. 

This insect is intermediate in size between the Ad. punctulatm 
and Ad. angustatus, and is readily distinguished from either of the 
species here described by its denuded appearance ; the scales and 
hairs, which are sparingly scattered over the body, only become visi- 
ble with the assistance of a moderately strong lens. 

The rostrum is about twice as long as the head, very thickly 
though finely punctured, and the punctures are confiuent; in the 
middle is a distinct carina. The head is separated from the rostrum 
by a transverse and somewhat sliallow depression, and in the middle 
of this depression is a small fovea ; the upper surface of the head, 
as well as the thorax, is very thickly and finely punctured, and the 
punctures are confiuent. The thorax is rather broader than long, 
subcyliiidrical, truncated before and behind; the upper surface is 
slightly convex, and the sides are somewhat rounded, being slightly 
dilated a little in front of the middle. The elytra are of an elongate- 
oval form, moderately convex, somewhat attenuated at the apex, 
but with that pmt rounded ; they are distinctly punctate-striated ; 
the punctures are arranged closely together, and the interstices of 
the strim are narrow, slightly convex, and very delicately punctured. 

CijlgdrorMnns mgulatiis . — Under this name M. Guerin-Meneville 
describes, in the ^ Revue Zooiogique ’ (No. 7, 1841, p. 217), a species 
of Curculio, from Port Famine, which I am inclined to regard as 
specifically identical with specimens brought by, Mr. Darwin from 
Bt. Cruz and St. Julian. 

M. Guerin states that the elytra are covered above with large 
deep punctures arranged in longitudinal strire, at the base of each 
of which is a very small tubercle, and which are united together by 
an indistinct transverse impression. 

In the specimens brought by Mr. Darwin, the elytra are deeply 
punctate-striate at the base, but from the base towards the apex the 
punctures gradually decrease in size ; the minute tubercles are situ- 
ated on the anterior margin of each puncture, and in addition to the 
strim of punctures, ■ the elytra are for the most part covered with 
somewhat irregular transverse rugm ; these are most distinct on the 
sides of the elytra (or rather what appears to be the side, for the 
elytra are strongly keeled at some little distance from the lateral 
margin, so that that partis hidden as we view the insect from above), 
less distinct on the apical ’portion, and do not extend to the disc. 
The apical portion of each elytron is slightly produced, and the 
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elytra apj^ear as it were terminated by a tubercle; ucar^tlio a,pex, 
on eacli side, is another tubercle. The thorax lias a distinct fovea 
on each side, in the middle and near the lateral margin. ^ The size 
of the specimens from Port St. Cruz varies from length 9J- Tui., width 
4^' iiii., to length 7| lin., width o-t lin. 

' A specimen from^St. Julian diflnrs in being considerably smaller 
and more deepl}’^ sculptured, and in having a small patch of white 
scales near the apex of the elytra ; the interstice between the fourth 
and fifth strisc is somewhat raised. Length 7 lines. 

In the collection is a specimen, without label, which agrees with 
this variety, as I presume it is. Length G,} lines. 

Two out of three specimens from St. Cruz liave pitchy red colour 
legs ; in the third the legs are black. The specimen from St. Julian 
has also black legs. 

Mr. Darwin found this Curculio lying dead by tlionsands on all 
parts of the plains at St, Julian, both far in the interior and near 
the coast/'’ 


MlCEOSCOl^ICAI. SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Microscopical Society held Octo])er 10 th, 1 842, 
J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., in the Chair, a paper was 'read by William 
B. Carpenter, M.D., On the Structure of tiie Animal Basis of the 
common Egg-shell, and of the Membrane surrounding the Albumen.’' 
The author found on examining the thin membrane surrouiidiiig the 
albumen of the hen’s egg (membrana pntamms) that it consisted of 
several lamina?, each lamina being composed of interlacing fibres, 
between which numerous interspaces are left ; on comparing this 
with a portion of egg-shell decalcified by means of dilute acid, both 
presented the same structure, but the laminae were more numerous 
in the latter ; he supposes that the deposit of calcareous matter takes 
place in the interspaces left by the reticulation of the fibres, and con- 
clude.s that this fibrous membrane is analogous to the cliorioii of 
Mammalia. A preparation showing the identity of the two struc- 
tures accompanied the paper. 

Another paper was also read by Arthur Hill Hassall, Esq., enti- 
tled ** An Explanation of the Cause of the Eupitl Decay of many 
Fruits, more especially of those of the Apple tribe.” After some 
preliminary observations, the author proceeded to ' .state, tluit on 
placing a portion of decayed apple under, the microscope, he observed 
vast numbers of ramified filaments passing in all directions between 
and around the cells of the parenchyma of the fruit ; these filaments 
were regarded as those of a minute fungus or fungi*, which by insi- 
nuating themselves between the cells of the pulp of the fruit, de- 
tached them from their connections with each other, destroyed their 
vitality, and ultimately produced a decomposition of tlieir contents. 

* Complete observations on tliis interesting subject have been made known 
by Prof. Ehrenberg so far back as 1820 in the Miegeushurger Flora/ ii. 
p. 535, and more fully in the Nova Acta Nat. Cun’ vol x., under the title 

De Myt^efogenesi Epistola. — Kn. Ann. . ' , ■ 
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The author then gives his reasons for supposing tlie fungi to be the 
cause and not the effect of the decay ; and concliides by describing 
the several stages of development of the^ fungi, and their mode of 
entrance within the fruit. Specimens of the fungi were exhibited to 
the Society after the reading of the pajier. 

GEOLOGICAL. SOCIETY. 

Nov. 17, 1841. — A letter addressed to Dr. Fitton, by Mr. Lyell, 
and dated Boston the ISthof October, 1841, was read. 

Mr. Lyeli's attention, between the period of his arrival in the 
United States and the date of his letter, had been principally devoted 
to the grand succession of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
strata in the state of New York and on the borders of Pennsylvania/ 
having been accompanied during a portion of his tour by the States* 
Geologist, Mr. J. Hail ; but he had also visited, in company with that 
gentleman, the Falls of Niagara and the adjacent district, and he states, 
that he purposes to communicate a paper on the phenomena of the 
recession, drawn from new arguments, founded on the position of a 
fluviatile deposit below the Cataract. He expresses his intention of 
also communicating a notice of live localities of Mastodon bones wdiicli 
he had visited, digging up some remains himself, and collecting the 
accompanying shells, which he says, seem to have been neglected. 
He had likewise examined, accompanied by Prof. Silliman and bis son, 
the new red, with intrusive trap, in Connecticut ; and, assisted by 
Mr. Conrad, he had collected fossils in every member of the cretaceous 
system in New J ersey ^ . The principal object, however, of the present 
communication is, to point out the extension to the United States of 
Mr. Logaffs generali:sations on the beds of hre-clay containing Stig- 
formerly laid before the Society in a paper on the coal-field 
of South Wales, Mr. Lyell had met Mr. Logan at New York, pre- 
viously to that gentleman*s visit to the anthracite coal-field of Fehtl- . 
sylvania, and he adverts to the delight which Mr. Logan must have 
felt in witnessing the occurrence of beds of Stigmaria fire-clay to an 
extent far exceeding what could have been expected. On the con- 
fines of the states of New York and Pennsylvania, Mr. Lyell found 
remains of Holoptychius and other fishes in the old red sandstone, 
and at the bottom of the overlying coal series a thick quartzose 
conglomerate ; and he says that the coal-measures, with their im- 
bedded plants, bear an exact analogy to British coal-measures, both 
in detail and as a whole. In investigating the coal district of Bloss- 
berg, Mr. Lyell had foy a guide Dr. Saynisch, president of the mines. 
The first point which they, e 2 s;ammed presented three seams ■ of bitu-/. 
minous coal resting on fire-clay containing Stigmarise, with the leaves 

* Mr. Xyell mentions incidentally having observed between Easton and 
Trenton/ on the Delaware,, and in 40*^ of north latitude, that all the trees 
' were barked' on one at the' height of twenty-two feet above the present 
level of the river, owing to a freshet and stoppage by ice in the spring of 1 84 1 , 

■ The'ftuccoed . parts'' of ;the houses were also 'straiigely scraped j and in one 
place'-the canal, the towing-path of which is -twenty-two feet above the river, 

"‘: W:-as;»p filled with gravel that carriages did -not cross by the bridges. 

VoLx^ ' Q 
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attached to the stems, and extending in all directions througli the 
clay ; and they observed,, in a gallery lighted on piir])osc% that tin? 
sterns seen m situ were veiy nearly all parallel to the planes of stra^ 
tification, only one being in an oblique position. Every stratum 
underlying a coal-seam examined by Mr. Lyeil, presented the same 
pliaenomena, except one, and in that case the bed was so sandy that 
it could not be considered as a fire-clay. The thickness of these 
Stigmaria deposits varied from one foot to six feet. The roof of the 
Blossberg coal-seams consists usually of bituminous slates, but occa- 
sionally of very micaceous grit, and it contains great varieties of 
ferns, as well as other plants, agreeing, geiierically at least, with 
those common in the British coal-measures. 

Mr. Lyell next examined the antlrracitic coal-district atPottsville, 
on the Schuylkill, in the southern part of the Alleghanies, This 
district had been examined and described, as well as modelled, by 
Mr. R. 0. Taylor, and the model had been inspected by Mr. Lyell 
previously to his visit. The whole of Pennsylvania has been mapped 
by Prof. PL D. Rogers, by direction of the State Legislature, Mr. 
Lyell refers to this survey, and he states that, by consulting Prof. 
Rogers’s map, it will be found that the Alleghanies, or more properly 
the Appalachians, which, viewed geologically, are 120 miles broad, 
consist of twelve or more great parallel ridges, or anticlinal and syn- 
clinal flexures, having a general north-north- east and south-south- 
west strike, but in Pennsylvania a nearly east and west strike prevails. 
The strata are most tilted on the southern border of the chain, where 
their position is often inverted, and the folds become less and less 
towards the central ridges and troughs, which again increase in 
breadth the more northward their position, till at last the beds are 
almost horizontal. The oldest formations also are chiefly exposed 
in the most southern or disturbed regions, where syenite and other 
plutonic rocks are intruded into the lower part of the Silurian series, 
it has long been observed, that the anthracitic coal is confined to the 
southern or Atlantic side of this assemblage of small parallel chains, 
and that tlie bituminous occurs in the more inland or less disturbed 
region ; the conclusion, therefore, Mr. Lyell states, seems inevitable, 
that the change in the condition of the coal was a concomitant of the 
folding and upheaval of the rocks. The' conversion, moreover, is 
most complete where the beds have been most disturbed ; and there 
are: tracts in Pennsylvania and Virginia, near the centre of the clialn, 
where the "coal is in a semi-bituminous state. L'hemical analysis, 
likewise, has shown that a gradation from the most bituminous to 
the most, anthracitic coal may be found in crossing the chain from 
north to south'*^. ' The associated shales, &c.,, of the disturbed regions 
exhibit no alterations. 

It has also been supposed that the anthracite belonged to the trans- 
ition, and the bituminous coal to the secondary period ; but this be- 
lief, Mr. Lyell says, has been gradually abandoned, as the knowledge 
of the geological position and the fossil plants of the coal-distriets 
have become better known. Both the anthracitic and the bituroinoTO 

' * See papers by Prof.' H. D. 'Rogers, Dr. Sillima'tu ' 
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coal overlie tlie old red sandstone, and contain the same ferns, Si- 
giilarise, Stigmaria;, Asterophyllites, &c. ; and they are as abundant 
and perfect in the anthracite as in the bituminous coal. 

At the first point where Mr. Lyell, accompanied by Prof. Rogers, 
examined the Pottsvilie coal-measures, the strata are nearly vertical, 
being cut off by a great fault from the less inclined beds which 
form the northern prolongation of the measures. They present 
thirteen beds of anthracite, the lowest of which alternate with 
the uppermost strata of the coarse undertying conglomerate. The 
southern wail of an excavation from vrhich the coal had been re- 
moved, and which wall occupied the place of the underclay, pre- 
sented impressions of the stems and leaves of Stigmaria ; and on 
the more solid and slaty beds of the opposite wall, or original roof, 
there were leaves of Pecopteris, reed-like impressions, and Calami tes. 
In the slightly inclined northern continuation of the coal-measures, 
Mr. Lyell observed in the Peachmount vein, three miles north-east 
of Pottsvilie, a bed of anthracite eight feet thick, overlaid by the 
usual roof of grey grit, and underlaid by blue clay or shale with 
Stigmarim. Impressions of ferns were likewise noticed in the coal 
itself. Only one instance was met with in the Pottsvilie coal -district, 
by Mr. Lyell and Prof. Rogers, of a Stigmaria, placed at right angles 
to the plane of stratification. 

The Pottsvilie, or southern anthracitic coal-iield of Pennsylvania 
was illustrated by a section resulting from the former labouivs of 
Prof. Rogers, under whose guidance Mr. Lyell examined the coun- 
try, The following remarks may explain the general structure of 
the country ; the names applied to the formations are not, however, 
those previously employed by the American geologists, but those 
suggested by Mr. Lyell, in conformity with the conclusions at which 
he arrived after his tour in New York, and a comparison of the strata of 
that state with their British equivalents. The contrast between the 
relative importance of most of the Silurian and Devonian groups in 
Pennsylvania and in New York, Mr. Lyell states, is very great, arising 
from a larger portion of sandstones and grits in the Pennsylvanian 
rocks. The section extends from north of Pottsvilie to the country 
ranging immediately south of Orwigsburg. To the south of the 
vertical coal-measures and the subjacent conglomerate there are 
displayed successively — 1st, a vast series, composed of red shales 
3000 feet thick, of grey sandstone 2400 feet thick, and of red sand- 
stone 6000 feet thick, the whole being considered by Mr. Lyell a» 
portions of the old red sandstone ,* and 2nd, of olive- coloured shale 
containing Devonian fossils. The dip of the strata is either nearly 
vertical df inverted. Still further south, and a short distance north 
of Orwigsburg, the olive-coloured shales are succeeded by very highly 
inclined or inverted beds of upper Silurian rocks fianking a protruded 
band of lower Silurian strata ; and lastly, on the southern confines 
of the section is a trough of the Devonian olive'^coloured shales 
resting on the upper Silurian strata. 

• ' 'BeautifuL exhibitions 'of the underclay with its associated;/ plant; 
and of the overtying roof with its distinct remains, were observed by 
Mr. Lyell and Prof. Rogers at Tamaqua, in the southern coal-field, 

Ql2 
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The thinning out of the grits and conglomerates of tlic west causes 
the beds of anthracite to be brought more nearly together ' in this 
district ; and Mr. Lyell says, the decrease in the thickness of the in- 
tervening strata prepares the observer for the union of several of the 
seams still farther east, and for the^ enormous thickness of tlie aiithra.- 
cite at various places near the village of Maiich' Chunk, or .Hear 
Mount, particularly at the well-known Lehigh- Summit Mines, At 
this point a mass of anthracite forty feet thick, deducting three in- 
tercalated fire-cla^rs and a fine thin vein of iinptire coal, is quarried 
in open day, a covering of forty feet of sandstone being entirely re- 
moved. In the south mine, where there is a sharp anticlinal fold in 
the coal, the Stigmaria-clay, four feet thick, was well seen, with 
nearly forty feet of coal above it and four below. In the Great mine 
Mr. Lyell observed the following section 

Top, yellow quartzose grit. 

Coal, two or three inches of the up])ermost part of the 


bed being in the state of dust, as if they had been 

crushed or rubbed by the yellow quartzose grit 5 feet. 

Blue fire-clay with Stigmarim 15 inches. 

Coal, including two or three seams of an impure slaty 

nature ' ' . 25 feet. 

Blue fire-clay with Stigmarise. * 2 feet. 


Coal, with an intervening layer of hard, bituminous slate 8 feet. 

The anthracite, as in other parts of these coal-measures, often 
exhibits a texture exactly like that of charcoal ; and frequently im- 
pressions of striated leaves, exactly resembling, as pointed out by 
Prof. Bogers, those of liliaceous plants, particularly the iris. 

Mr. Lyell, accompanied by Prof. Rogers, afterwards examined the 
Room Run mines, on the Nesquahoning, where he saw a splendid 
exhibition of Stigmarise in a bottom clay, one stem, about three 
inches in diameter, being no less than thirty-five feet in length. In 
the roof of slaty sandstone were impressions of Pecopteris, Glos- 
sopteris, and other ferns. 

At Beaver Meadow, or the middle coal-field, a bed of anthracite is 
overlaid as well as underlaid by Stigmaria blue clay; the xipper fire- 
clay, however, soon thins out, and is replaced by sandstone. No coal 
rested upon it, hut Mr. Lyell observes that the carpeting of coal 
may not be always large enough to cover the fiiooriiig of fire-clay, or 
some change of circumstances or denudation may have interfered 
with the usual mode of deposition. Upon the whole, Mr. Lyell. 
says, the accumulation of, mud and Stigmarias was, An Pennsyl- 
vania as in. South 'Wales, the invariable forerunner of the 'circum- 
stances attending the production of the coal-seams, ' The two ex- 
treme points at which he observed the Stigmaria- clay, Blossberg and 
Pottsville, are about 120 miles apart in a straight line, and the ana- 
logy of all the phsenomena at those places, and still more on ' both 
' sides of the Atlantic, is, he says, truly astonishing. ' In , conclusion, 
Mr. Lyell states, that he had just received a letter from Mr. Logan, 
announcing the existence of the bottom, clay, with Stigmarise,' , in 
Nova Scotia.; and that Mr. Logan had visited Mauch Ohnnk. ', 
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Dec,|l. — A paper was read containing a Description of the Re- 
mains of Six Species of Marine Turtles {Cheloncs) from the London 
Clay of Sheppey and Harwich/* By Richard Owen, Esq., F.R.S.? 
F.G.S., Plimterian Professor in the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The author commences by quoting the generalizations given in 
the latest works which treat of Fossil Chelonians, and examines the 
evidence on which those from the Eocene clay of Sheppey had been 
referred exclusively to the freshwater genus Emys by Cuvier and 
others, and he points out the circumstances which invalidate the 
conclusions that had been deduced from it. He then proceeds to 
describe the fossils and to show the characters by which he has 
established the existence of five species of marine turtles from the 
London Clay at Sheppey, and a sixth species from the same forma- 
tlon near Harwuch. 

1. Cliehne hreviceps , — Tlie first species, found at Sheppey, is called 
by the author Chelone brevieeps, and its unequivocal marine nature 
was recognised by a nearly perfect cranium, wanting only the occipital 
spine, and presenting a strong and uninterrupted roof, extended 
from the parietal spine on each side over the temporal openings ; the 
roof being formed chiefly by a great development of the posterior 
frontals. Further evidence of its marine origin exists in the large 
size and lateral aspect of the orbits, their posterior boundary extend- 
ing beyond the anterior margin of the paiietals ; also in the absence 
of the deep cmargination 'which separates the superior maxillary from 
the tympanic bone in freshwater tortoises, especially the Emys 
fxpansa. 

In general form the skull resembles that of the Chelone Mydas, but 
it is relatively broader, the anterior frontals are less sloping, and the 
anterior part of the head is more vertically truncate ; the median 
frontals also enter into the formation of the orbits in rather a larger 
proportion than in C. Mydas. In Chelone imhricata they are wholly 
excluded from the orbits. 

The trefoil shape of the occipital tubercle is w’-ell-marked ; tim 
laterally expanded spinous plate of the parietal bones is united by a 
straight suture to the post-frontals along three-fourths of its extent, 
and for the remaining fourth with the temporal or zygomatic ele- 
ment. 

These proportions are reversed in the Emys expansa, in which the 
similarly expanded plate of the parietals is chiefly united laterally 
with the temporal bones. In other freshwater tortoises the parietal 
plate in question does not exist. 

The same evidence of the affinity of the Sheppey Chelonite in 
question to the marine turtles is aiforded by the base of the skull 
the basi-occipital is deeply excavated ; thO' processes of the pterygoids 
which 'extend tO' the tympanic pedicles are hollowed out lengthwise ; 
the palatal processes of the superior maxillary and palatine bones are' 
continued backwards to the extent which characterizes the existing 
Ghelonise ; and the posterior or internal opening of the nasal passages 
is, in a proportional degree, carried further back in the mouth. The 
lower opening of the zygomatic spaceS' is wider in the SheppeyGhe- 
Ionite than in the 
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The external surface of the cranial bones in the fossil is !)roken by 
small irregular ridges, depressions, and vascular foramina, which give 
it a rough shagreen-like character. 

'fhe lower jaw, which is preserved in the present fossil, likewise 
exhibits two characters of the marine turtles ; the dciitary piece, c. g.^ 
forms a larger proportion of the lower jaw than in laud or fresh- 
water tortoises. The under part of the symphysis, which is not 
larger than in Chelom 3Iydas, is slightly excavated in the fossil. 

In the ricli collection of Sheppey fossils belonging to Mr. Bower- 
bank, there is a beautiful Chelonite, including the carapace, plastron, 
and the cranium, which is bent down upon the forepart of the plas- 
tron ; and which, though mutilated, displays sufficient characters to 
establish its specific identity with the skull of the Ckelone breviceps 
just described. The outer surface of the carapace and plastron has 
the same finely rugous character as that of the cranixim, in which 
we may perhaps perceive a slight indication of the affinity wdtb the 
genus Trionyx. 

The carapace is long, narrow, ovate, widest in front, and tapering 
towards a point posteriorly ; it is not regularly convex, but slopes 
away, like the roof of a house, from the median line, resembling in 
this respect, and its general depression, the carapace of the turtle. 
There are preserved eleven of the vertebral plates, the two last alone 
being wanting. The eight pairs of expanded ribs are also present, 
with sufficient of the narrower tooth-like extremities of the six an- 
terior pairs to determine the marine character of the fossil, which is 
indicated by its general form. Other minute characters are detailed ; 
and a comparison with the Chelonite from the teftiary beds near 
Brussels, figi^red by Cuvier, is instituted. 

The sternum of the Ckelone hreviceps, although more ossified than 
in existing Cheloniae, yet presents all the essential characters of that 
genus. There is a central vacuity left between the hyosternais and 
hyposternals ; but these bones differ from those of the young Emys 
in the long pointed processes which radiate from the two anterior 
angles of the hyosternais, and the two posterior angles of the hy- 
posternals. 

The xiphisternals have the slender elongated form and o!)iiqTie 
union by reciprocal gomphosis with 'the hyposternals, which is cha- 
racteristic of the genus Chelone. 

The posterior extremity of the right episternal presents the equally 
characteristic slender pointed form. 

, With these proofs of the sternum of, the present fossil being' modi- 
fied 'according to tbe peculiar type of the marine Chclones, there is 
evidence, however, that it differs from the known existing species in 
the more extensive ossification of the component pieces : thus, the 
pointed rays of bone extend from a greater proportion of the margins 
of the hyo- and hyposternals, and the intervening margins do not 
present the straight line at right angles to the radiated processes. 

In the Ckelone My das, for example, one half of the external margirr 
of the hyo- and hyposternals, where they are contiguous, are 'straight, 
and intervene , between the radiated processes, which are'' developed 
from the " remaining halves ; while in, the CUeUm'hrmceps 'about' a 
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sixtii part only of the corresponding external margins are similarly 
free, and there form the bottom, not of an angular, but a semicircular 
interspace. 

The radiated processes from the inner margins of the hyo- and Iiy- 
posternals are characterized in the Ckelone hremceps by similar^ mo- 
difications, but their origin is rather less extensive ; they terminate 
in eight or nine rays, shorter and with intervening angles more equal 
than in existing Chelones. The xiphisternal piece receives in a notch 
the outermost ray or spine of the inner radiated process of the hy- 
postemal, as in the Chelones, and is not joined by a transverse 
suture, as in the Emydes, whether young or old. 

The characters thus aibrded by the cranium, carapace, plastron, 
and some of the bones of the extremity, prove the present Sheppey 
fossil to belong to a true sea-turtle; and at the same time most 
clearly establish its distinction from the known existing species of 
Cheione ; from the shortness of the skull, especially of the facial part 
as compared wnth its breadth, the author proposes to name this extinct 
species Cheione hreviceps. 

2. Cheione longiceps. — ^The second species of Sheppey turtle, called 
Cheione longiceps, is founded upon the characters of the cranium, ca- 
rapace, and plastron. The cranium differs more from those of exist- 
ing species, by its regular tapering into a prolonged pointed muzzle, 
than does that of the Cheione breviceps by its short and truncated jaws. 

The surface of the cranial bones is smoother ; and their other mo- 
difications prove the marine character of the fossil as strongly as in 
the Cheione breviceps. 

The orbits are large, the temporal fossm are covered principally 
by the posterior frontals, and the exterior osseous shield completely 
overhangs the tympanic and ex-occipital bones. The compressed 
spine of the occiput is the only part that projects further backwards. 

The palatal and nasal regions of the skull afford further evidence 
of the affinities of the present Sheppey Chelonite to the Turtles. 
The bony palate presents in an exaggerated degree its great extent 
from the intermaxillary bones to the posterior nasal aperture, and it 
is not perforated, as in the Trionyxes, by an anterior palatal fora- 
men. 

The extent of the bony palate is relatively greater than in the 
Cheione My das ; the trenchant alveolar ridge is less developed than 
in the Chel. My das ; the groove for the reception of that of the lower 
jaw is shallower than in the existing Cheloniee, or the extinct Chel, 
breviceps, arising from the absence of the internal alveolar ridge. 

■The present species is distinguished by the narrowness of the 
sphenoid at the base of the skull, and by the form and groove of the 
pterygoid bones, from the existing Cheloniaa, and ^ fortiori from the 
Trionyxes; to which, however, it approaches in the elongated and 
pointed form of the muzzle, and the trenchant character of the alve- 
olar margin of the jaws. 

The general characters of the carapace are next given, and a spe- 
cimen from Mr. Bowerbank’s collection is more particularly described. 

This carapace, as compared with that of the C. breviceps in the 
same.collection, presents the following differences it is much broader 
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arid flatter ; the vertebral plates are relatively broader ; the lateral 
angit% from wiiich the intercostal suture is continued^, is much nearer 
the anterior margin of the plate ; the C, iongiceps in this respect re- 
seiilbliiig the existing species : the expanded portions of the ribs are 
relatively longer ; they are slightly concave transversely to their axis 
on their upper surface, while in C, breviceps they are flat. The ex- 
ternal surface of the whole carapace is smoother, and although as 
depx'essed as in most turtles, it is more regularly convex, and sloping 
away by two nearly plane surfaces from the median longitudinal ridge 
of the carapace. 

Among the minor differences of the two Slieppey fossils the author 
states, that the flrst vertebral plate of C. longiceps is more convex at 
its middle part, and sends backwards a short process to join the 
second vertebral plate, in which it resembles the C. Mydus. The 
second plate is six-sided, the two jmsterior lateral short sides being 
attached to the second pair of ribs, in which the present species differs 
from both C, My das axxd 0. breviceps . The third vertebral plate is 
quadrangular instead of the second, as in (7. breviceps and 6\ Mydas. 
The impressions of the epidermal scutes are deeper, and the lines 
which bound the sides of the vertebral scutes meet at a more open 
angle than in the C, breviceps, in which the vertebral scutes have 
the more regular hexagonal form of those of the (7. My das. 

The plastron is more remarkable than that of t’^e C. breviceps for 
the extent of its ossification, the central cartilaginous space being 
reduced to an elliptical fissure. The four large middle pieces, called 
hyosternais and hyposternals, have their transverse extent relatively 
much greater, as compared with their antero-posterior extent, than 
in C, breviceps. The median margins of the hyosternais are deve- 
loped in short toothed processes along their anterior two-thirds ; and 
the median margins of the hyposternals have the same structure 
along their posterior halves. 

The xiphistcrnals ai*e relatively broader than in C, breviceps or in 
any of the existing species, and arc united together by the whole of 
their median margins. Tiie entostcrnal piece is fiat on its under 
surface. 

Each half of the plastron is more regularly convex than in C, My- 
dm. The breadth of the sternum along the median suture, uniting 
the hyostemals and hyposternals,' is five inches; and th.e breadth at 
the junction of the xiphistcrnals with the hyposternals is two inclios. 

The posterior part of the cranium is preserved in this fossil, with- 
drawn beneath the anterior part of the carapace ; the fracture shouts 
the osseous shield covering the temporal fossm'; and the pterygoids 
remain, exhibiting the wide and deep groove which runs along their 
under part. 

It has been most satisfactory, the author says, to find that ,thc two 
distinct species of the genus Chelone, first determined by .the' skulk 
only, should thus have been established; by the subsequent observa- 
tion of their bony cuirasses ; ' and that the specific differences' mani- 
fested by the cuirasses should be proved by good evidence to be 'Cha- 
racteristic of the two species founded' on' the skulk. ' ' 

''Thus the portion of the skull preserved with the, 0 'Wapacc:firrt 
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described, served to identity that fossil with the more perfect skull 
of the Ckelone breviceps, by which the species was first indicated. 
And, again, the portion of the carapace adhering to the perfect skull 
of the Chelone longkeps equally served to connect with it the nearly 
complete osseous buckler, which otherwise, from the very small frag- 
ment of the skull remaining attached to it, could only have been 
assigned coiijecturally to the Ckel, longiceps ; an approximation which 
would have been the more hazardous, since the CheL breviceps and 
CheL longiceps are not the only turtles which swarm those ancient 
seas that received the enormous argillaceous deposits of which the 
isle of Sheppey forms a part. 

3. Chelone latiscutat a . — A considerable portion of the bony cuirass 
of a young turtle from Sheppey, three inches in length, including 
the 2nd to the 7 th vertebral plates, with the expanded parts of the 
first six pairs of ribs, and the hyosternal and hyposternal elements 
of the carapace, most resembles that of the Chelone coniceps in the 
form of the carapace, and especially in the great transverse extent of 
the above-named parts of the sternum ; it differs, however, from the 
CheL longiceps and from all the other known Chelonites in the great 
relative breadth of the vertebral scutes, which are nearly twice as 
broad as they are long. 

The central vacuity of the plastron is subcircular, and, as might 
be expected, from the apparent nonage of the specimen, is wider 
than in the CheL longiceps ; but the toothed processes given off from 
tlie inner margin of both hyo- and iiyposternals are small, sub- 
equal, regular in their direction, and thus resemble those of the 
CheL longiceps. 

The length of the expanded part of the third rib is one inch seven 
lines ; its antero-posterior diameter or breadth, six lines j in the form 
of the vertebral extremities of the ribs and of the vertebral plates to 
which they are articulated, the present fossil resembles the CheL 
longiceps. 

The author knows of no recent example, however, of the Chelone 
that offers such varieties in the form of its epidermal scutes as would 
warrant the present Chelonite being considered a variety merely 
of the CheL longiceps ; and he therefore indicates the distinct species 
which it seems to represent, by its main distinctive character, under 
the name of Ckelone latiscutata, 

4. Chelone comem . — The fourth species of Chelone, indicated by 
a nearly complete cuirass, from Sheppey, holds a somewhat inter- 
mediate 'position between the C, breviceps and C. longiceps ; the ca- 
rapace being narrower and more convex than that of C. coniceps ; 
broader, and with a concavity arising from a more regular curvature 
than in €, breviceps. The expanded parts of the ribs have an' inter- 
mediate length with those of the' two Chelones with wliicli this spe- 
cimen is compared, and therefore is a difference independent of age.' 

The distinction' of C. convem is still more strikingly established' ''in 
the plastron, which in its defective ossification more nearly resembles 
that of the existing specie's of Chelone* All the bones, especially^ 
the xiphisternals, are more convex, on their outer ^ surface than in other' 
turtles, recent or fossil* 'The' internal rays of the 'hyosternals'are 
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divided into two groups,; the lower coasisting of two short and 
strong teeth projecting inwards, while the rest extend forwards along 
the inner side of the episternals. The same character may be ob- 
served in the corresponding processes of the liypostemaLs, hut the 
external process is relatively much narrower than in C. brevkeps. 
The following differences are stated to distinguish the sternum of 
C. comexa from that of C, Mijdas. The median margin of the hyo* 
sternals forms a gentle curve, not an angle : that of the hyposternals 
is likewise curved, but with a slight notch. The longitudinal ridge 
on the external surface, and near the median margin of the hyo- and 
hyposternals, is less marked in the Sheppey fossil ; especially in the 
hyposternals, which are characterized by a smooth concavity in their 
middle. 

The suture between the hyo- and hyposternals is nearer to the 
external transverse radiated process of the hyposternals. The me- 
dian vacuity of the sternal apparatus is elliptical in the CheL con* 
twMi, but square in the CheL Mydas. 

The characteristic lanceolate form of the episternal bone in the 
genus Chelone is well seen in the present fossil. 

The true marine character of the present Sheppey Chelonite is 
likewise satisfactorily shown in the small relative size of the entire 
femur which is preserved on the left side, attached by the matrix to 
the left xiphisternal. It presents the usual form, a slight sigmoid 
flexure, characteristic of the Chelones ; it measures one inch in 
length. In an Emys of the same size, the femur, besides its greater 
bend, is inch in length. 

5. Chelone suberistata, — The fifth species of Chelone from Sheppey, 
distinguishable by the characters of its carapace, approaches more 
nearly to the Chelone Mydas in the form of the vertebral scutes, 
which are narrow in proportion to their length, than in any of tlie 
previously described species ; but is more conspicuously distinct by 
the form of the 6th and 8th vertebral plates, which support a short, 
sharp, longitudinal crest. The middle and posterior part of the first 
vertebral plate is raised into a convexity, as in the CheL longiceps^ 
but not into a crest. 

The keeled structure of the sixth and eighth plates is more marked 
than iu’ the fourth and sixth plates of Chelone Mydas, which are' 
raised into a longitudinal ridge. 

The characters of the carapace are then minutely described. 

Sufficient of the sternum is exposed in the prCsSent fossil to show, 
by its narrow elongated xiphisternals, and the wide and deep notch 
in the outer margin of the conjoined hyo- and hyposternals, that it 
belongs to the marine Chelones. 

The xiphisternals are articulated to the hyposternals by the usual 
notch, or ,gomphQsis ; they are straighter and more approximated 
than' in the CheL Mydas ; the external emargi nation of the plastron 
differs from that of the CheL Mydas in being semicircular instead 
of angular, '/the CheL suheristata approaching, in this respect, to the 
CheL breviceps, : . . ' 

• ,The shortest antero-posterior diameter'of the, conjoined hyo-„and' 
hyposternals is'fwodnches seven lines. , The length of the, xiphi- 
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sternal two inches six lines,. ■ The ■■ breadth of. bath* .across their 
middle part, one inch, three lines. ' _ ' 

The name propo'sed for this species indicates its chief distinguish- 
ing character, Vu. the median interrupted carina of, the carapace, 
which maybe presumed to 'have been more conspicuous in the homy 
plates of the living animal than in the supporting bones of the fos- 
silized carapace. 

6. Chdom plmimentmn.—ThXs, species is founded on an almost 
entire specimen of skull and carapace of the same individual, in the 
museum of Prof. Sedgwick; on a skull and carapace belonging to 
different individuals, in the museum of Prof. Bell ; and on a carapace 
in the British Museum ; all of which specimens are from the Ifondon 
clay at Harwich, 

The skull resembles, in tbe pointed form of the muzzle, the CkeL 
Imgiceps of Sheppey, but differs in the greater convexity and breadth 
of the cranium, and the great declivity of its anterior contour. 

The great expansion of the osseous roof of the temporal fossm, and 
the share contributed to that roof by the post-frontals, distinguish 
the present, equally with the foregoing Chelonites, from the fresh- 
w^ater genera Emys and Trionyx. In the oblique position of the 
orbits, and the diminished breadth of the interorbitai space, the pre- 
sent Cbelonite, however, approaches nearer to Trion}^^ and Emys than 
the previously described species. 

Its most marked and characteristic difference from all existing or 
extinct Chelones is shown by the greater antero- posterior extent and 
flatness of the under part of the symphysis of the lower jaw, whence 
the specific name here given to the species. 

Since at present there is no means of identifying the well-marked 
species of which the skull is here described with the Cbelonite figure^ 
in the frontispiece to Woodward’s ‘ Synoptical Table of British^ 
Organic Remains,’ and alluded to without additional description or 
characters as the ' Chelonia Harvicensis ’ in the additions to Mr. 
Gray’s ‘ Synopsis Reptilium,’ p. 78, 1831 ; and since it is highly 
probable that the extensive deposit of Eocene clay along the coast of 
Essex, like that at tbe mouth of the Thames, may contain the relics 
of more than one species of our ancient British turtles, the author 
prefers indicating the species here described by a name having refer- 
ence to its peculiarly distinguishing character, to arbitrarily associa- 
ting the skull with any carapace to which the vague name of Harvi- 
eemiis has been applied. 

Besides the specimen of Cbelonite from Harwich, in the museum 
of Norwich, figured by Woodward, there is a mutilated carapace of 
a young Chelone from the same locality in the British Museum. 
This specimen exhibits the inner side of the carapace, mth the heads 
and part of the expanded bodies of four pairs of ribs. It is not suf- 
ficiently entire to yield good specific characters, but it demonstrates 
xxEequivocally its title to rank with the marine turtles. It is figured 
in Mr. Koenig’s * leones Sectiles,’ pi. xvi. fig. 192, under the name 
of Testudo plana. 

The carapace of a larger specimen of Chelone, from the coast of 
Harwich, was purchased, by' the Batish Museum, of ' Mr, Charles- 
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Avorth,, by wtiom a lithograph of the inner snrikee of tliiis Clieionite, of 
the until, ral size, iins been {privately distributed, without description. 

Tlic carapace in the nmseuin of Prof. Sedgwick, forming part of 
the same iiidi\ddual(C/A<?/o?^<?j>/ew?m^/?/wm) as the skull above described, 
exhibits many poi,ixts of anatomical structure more clearly than the 
last-i.neEtioned Chelonite in the British Museum ; it also displays the 
characteristic coracoid bone of the right side in its natural relative 
position. The resemblance of this carapace in general form to that 
of the Ckelone carelia is pretty close ; it differs from that and other 
known existing turtles, and likewise from most of the fossil species, 
in the thickness and prominence of the true costal portions of the 
expanded Axutebral ribs, which stand out from the under surface of 
the plate through, their entire length, and present a somewhat angular 
obtuse ridge toAvards the cavity of the abdomen. 

In the large |)roportional size of tlie head, the Cheione pkinmentiim 
corresponds with the existing turtles; and that the extinct sjieqies here 
described attained larger dimensions than those given above, is proved 
by a fossil skull from the Plarwich clay, in the collection of Prof. Bell, 
whicii exhibits well the character of the broad and flattened (symphysis* 
A carapace of a smaller individual oi Cheione plammmtmnixQmth^ 
Harwich coast, with the character of the inwardly projecting ribs 
strongly marked, is likewise preserved in the choice collection of the 
same excellent naturalist. One of the hyosternal bones enclosed in 
the same nodule of clay testifies to the partial ossification of the 
plastron in this species. 

In the summary of the foregoing details the author observes, that 
they lead to conclusions of much greater interest than the prcAdoiis 
opinions respecting the Clielonites of the London basin could have 
originated. Whilst these were supposed to have belonged to a fresh- 
water genus, the difference between the present fauna and that of 
the Eocene period, in reference to the Chelonian order, -was not very 
great ; since the Emys or Clstudo Muropma still abounds on the Con- 
tinent, and lives long* in our own island in suitable localities ; but 
the case xissumes a very different aspect when wxj come to the con- 
viction, that the xnajority of the Sheppey Chelonites belong to the 
true marine genus Cheione ; and that the number of species of the 
'Eocene extinct turtles, already obtained from so limited a space as 
the isle of Sheppey exceeds that of the. species of existing Chclom^c, 
Notwithstanding the assiduous search of naturalists, and the 
tions to the commercijd voyager which the shell and tl:K‘ of the 
turtles , offer, all the tropical' seas of the world hiwcrto yielclec,! 
no more than five well-defined species of ChcloncK^*^ these only 
two, as 'the C, Mydm and C,careita, are known the same 

locality- 

The indications which the Sheppey turtles of the warmer 
clirpate' of the latitude, in ,which they lived, ri® compared, with, that 
■which prevails there in the .present day, acco/^ wffh:,th0se, which,; all 
the organic remains of the same depositary hitherto yieldefl^ in 
reference to this interesting point. '■ , , ' " / 

That abundance of food must have "been, under ,sueh;, in- 

fluences cannot, Mr. Owen .'states', be'doubt|^^.^^ infers, that to 
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some of tlie extinct species— -which, like the (J, eomeeps find 0,/;/a/y- 
cxiiibit either a form of head wcii adaptcxi for |)enctra.ting 
the, soil, or wdth modifications that indicate an affinity to the Trio- 
nyxes— -was, assigned the task of checking the nnckie inc.reasc of the 
extinct crocodiles of the same epoch and locality, by devouring their 
eggs or their young; becoming probably, in, return, themselves itn oc- 
ca,sioiial prey to tlm older individuals of the same carnivorous saurian. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ^ 

EBsunrs OF deep naEDGiiNrG. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Cjenteeme^i^,— O bserving rnymame in connection with an article 
In yonr Magazine of last month, showing the results of deep dred- 
ging off the Mull of Galloway, I am induced to trouble you with a 
few remarks as to those results. 

The depths mentioned in that article are, I believe, far greater than 
any which had been previously explored on the British coast. My 
own experience (which has been very considerable) has not enabled 
me to obtain the result of any greater depth than 50 fathoms. But 
I was somewhat disappointed on perusing the article to observe such 
a scanty list of rariora and total absence of novelties, where such dis- 
coveries might have been wmll looked for, and also at the rare occur- 
rence of living specimens. The species which appear to be peculiar 
to the west and north coasts of Scotland, and all of which I noticed 
in my list of Oban shells, (viz. the Tricliotropis ammimtus, Pecten nu 
veus and Astarte semisulcata,) appear to be w^anting at the depths and 
locality explored by Capt.Beechey ; besides th^Feoten aculeatus, which 
has been also dredged off the Isle of Arran and in Cork Harbour. 
The Troclius elegans in my list of Oban shells (named ^nillegrams in 
your Magazine) has been obtained by me from seven or eight dif- 
ferent localities in Scotland and Ireland ; and I this autumn procured 
it abundantly, by dredging off Fishguard, on the PembrokesMre 
coast. Nucula mnuta, and all the three species of Lima, have been 
found on different parts of the English coast. Eulhm Domvani {E. 
poliia of British authors, but not of Risso, who first published the 
name,) was found by me to be not uncommon in the Shetland Isles. 

Nothing at present occurs to me with reference to the recorded 
results of dredging obtained by my friend Mr. Forbes, as I presume 
his researches were instituted jmncipally with a view to elucidate 
certain geological principles. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that the Eulmia decussata 
(n.s.) in my list, of Oban shells _ had been previously found at Ex- 
mouth by Mr., Clark, who namdd it Pyramtdella JeffreysUf and 
this' autumn by myself at Fishguard. The E. crassula in the^same 
list has not, as far as I can learn, been obtained from any' other' lo- 
'cality. The Corbula rostrata in the same list had, been, it see'ms, 
previously published "by Capt. Brown, under the name of Amtim 
rostrata, and Mr. Gray has proposed for it the mew generic name 
of Neara. ' I am. Gentlemen, your faithful servant, , 

„ 10th 'October, 1842. J. Gwyn Jeffeets, F.R. &L.SS,, 
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Baser qdlon of a new species of Thracia. By C. B. Adams. 
Thracia ineqmlis. T. testa fragili, per-inequilaterali, per-inequivalvi, 
irregulariter striata, postice truncata ; valva sinistra subplanulata ; 
altera per-convexa ; callo nymphali coclileariformi, anterius elon- 
gato ; ossiculo lunato, semicirculari. 

Shell white, very thin, before broadly and behind narrowly trun- 
cate, very inequilateral and inequivalve, much deflected to the left 
anteriorly ; with the striae of growth unequal, numerous and crow^ded 
at the extremities, where, under a magnifier, the surface appears 
shagreened by minute wrinkles of the striae ; epidermis very thin, 
browmish, thicker at the extremities ; left valve nearly flat, with five 
obtuse angles radiating from the beak ; right valve much larger and 
very convex, emarginate in the whole of the posterior truncation, 
with a groove and elevated umbonal angle defining the areolar re- 
gion, its inferior margin sinuous ; beaks small, pointed, lamelliform, 
the right one moderately excavated for the reception of the other ; 
npmphceai callosities spoon-shaped, very much produced forwards and 
Inwards ; ossiculum semicircular and lunate, with an impression on 
the centre of eaeh side, but much deeper on one side, situated be- 
tween the spoon- shaped apophyses and the dorsal margin. 

Dimensions. — Length 1*2 inch; height *75 inch; width *45 inch ; 
length of ossiculum *1 inch^. Mab. Gulf of Mexico. 

Remarks.— A single specimen of this interesting species was pre- 
sented to the cabinet of this college by the Rev. Wm. T. Hamilton, 
of Mobile, Ala. It is remarkable for the disparity of the valves, tlie 
irregularity of its form, and the sharp lamelliform beaks.* — From Si!-* 
limans American Journal for July 1842. 

BIRDS OF KENT. 

Mr. Mummery of Margate sends us the following notices of birds 
which have lately been met with by him in and near the Isle of 
Thanet. 

Sept. 29, near Reculvers, having just shot several red-starts, SyU 
via Phanmirus ; he obsen^ed a small bird not unlike a female red- 
start. and having shot it found it to be a very fine female blue- 
throated w’-arbler, Sylvia suecica, only two instances of the occur- 
rence of which are recorded by Mr. Yarrell. It is placed in the 
Margate Museum. A very fine adult male hen-harrier, eya* 
neus, has just been receive^ shot by W, Mockett, Esq., of Sandwich, 
and presented by him to the museum. Sept. 9, near Reculvers, Sco- 
iopm major, very large, weighing half a pound and half an ounce. 
About the mid^e of September several specimens of the spotted 
crake, A great number of the common gannet have made their ap- 
pearance as usual at this season. These birds pay us a regular visit 
with the herrings, following them for food ; I have known several to 
be picked up along the coast either dead or in a stupid state. 

**This autumn/* Mr. Mummery adds, “we have had Teryiiew 
terns; in fact, I never knew so few. The common tern used to 
breed'tather plentifully along the coast" between Margate Ahd Re- 
culvers ; but within these ten years they have, abandoned ''the' beach 
^ The ossiculum is enlarged about 24 linear diameters. 
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altogether, and betaken thenifc?clves to better quarters about Lydd, 
near Romney, The lesser tern 1 have formerly obtained pretty 
plentifully about Sandwich flats, but this autumn i have not seen 
one. I do not know how to account for their non-appearance. 

The common gull, black-headed gull, Kittiwake gull and herring- 
gull are very abundant, appearing in immense fiiglits intermixed with 
the great black-backed gull. This last is a beautiful and noble bird, 
but very difficult to get a shot at. Of the herring-gull, a few pairs 
breed every year about the high cliffs at St. Margaret’s, near Dover, 
as well as the common or foolish guillemot, the young affording fine 
sport for the visitors about September. 

The glaucous gull and the lestris I have noticed in your Maga- 
zine before. Two beautiful specimens of Leach’s petrel have been 
taken : they are in our museum. One of them was found near Mar- 
gate, the other near St, Nicholas, about seven miles from thence : 
the first was found alive, and was secured without any difficulty. 
These birds often visit our coast in rough windy weather, as well as 
the stormy petrel; the last being more plentiful. They are often 
brought to me alive by sailor-boys, who when they find them set 
up a-hallooing with ail their miglit : the bird then is soon caught, 
running anywhere for security. 

No. 8, Cecil-street, Margate. S. Mummery.” 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 1842. 
Chiswick . — September I. Constant rain ; temperature increasing towards night. 
2. Overcast : sultry. 3. Overcast : clear. 4. Cloudy and fine, $. Foggy : very 
line. 6. Very fine; clear. 7. Slight fog: fine. 7 — 10. f.m. violent thunder- 
storm, much sheet- and sometimes forked lightning : heavy rain, with some hail : 
clear at night. 8. Boisterous, with heavy rain. 9. Rain: cloudy. 10. Show- 
ery. 11 — 15. Very fine. 15. Foggy ; fine. 17 Cloudy: rain. 18, Fine, with 
slight haze : rdin. 19. Cloudy : showers. 20. Showery. 21. Cloudy and fine : 
clear. 22. i’oggy: cloudy and fine : slight rain. 23. Overcast; heavy rain. 
24. Rain : overcast. 25. Slight showers : stormy, with rain at night 26. Heavy 
clouds and showers ; clear. 27. Overcast ; stormy and wet, 28. Fine. 29. 
Clear ; boisterous, with rain. 30. Clear and fine ; slight rain. Mean tempera- 
ture of the month 0*47° above the average. 

jBo},ton. — Sept. I . Cloudy : rain early a.m. 2 — 5. Fine. 6. Cloudy. 7. Fine: 
rain, with thunder and lightning at night. 8. Cloudy. 9. Cloudy; rain early a.m. ; 
rain v.u. 10. Cloudy : rain early a.m, ; rain p.m., with thunder and lightning. 
11. Cloudy. 12. Cloudy; rain early a.m. 13. Fine, 14—16. Cloudy. 17, 
Fine: rain i».m. 18, 19. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 20, Fine. 21 Cloudy. 

22* Rain. 23. Rain : rain early a.m. : rain p.m. 24. Fine. 25. Cloudy : rain 
early a.m. 26, 27. Cloudy. 28. Stormy : rain early a.m, 29. Rain and stormy : 
rain early A, M. 30. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 

Sandwich Manse, Sept. 1 — 3. Showers. 4. Show^ers : cloudy. 5. 

Bright: rain. 6, Rain ; .clear. 7. Damp; cloudy, 8. Kain. 9. Cloudy; 
rain. iO, Clear : aurora, 11. Bright; fog. 12. Bright : cloudy. 13, Drizzle: 
cioady. 14, 15. Bright; cloudy. 16, Cloudy: drops. 17. Cloudy; clear. 

'Bright ;'„ciear, 19. Cloudy: rain. ■ 20. Cloudy. 21. Rain : clear. 22. 
Rain : drizzle, ',23. Damp: dri.zle. 24. ClO'Udy. 25. Bright: cloudy. 26., 
Cloudy; showers. 27. Bright : cloudy. 28,29. Cloudy; clear, SO. Cloudy. 

Appkgarth Manser Dwmfms-s/zw,— Sept.,1, Very wet morning. ‘"2. Fair but 
cloudy. 3. Rain p.m, 4. Fine and fair. 5. Thick : rain p.m. 6. Pair but 
cloudy. 7. Fair and fine. 8. Pleavy rain early a.m. 14. Cloudy and moM. 
15, 16, Fair but cloudy. 17. Rain a.m. 18. Fair and fine : lightning. 19. 
Fair and fine: thunder. 20. Fair and fine. 21. Fair and fine: thunder, $2. 
Fair and fine till p.m, ; rain. 23. Rain early 'a.m. “ ,24. ' Rain. 25"— 28.' Fiir 
and cool, 29. Fair and cool ; a few drops. 30. Fair and cool. 



'teorotogical Observations made at the Apartments of the Ro^al Societp^ Lokdok, hy the Assistant Secretarp, Mr. Roberton ; 6j/ Mr. Thompson 
at the^arden of the HorlwvMural Society at CniswicK, near London; by Mr. Veall, at Boston; by M(?Rev. W. Dunbar, at Applegarth Manse^ 
Dum4tiies -shire; and by the Rev. C. Cloiiston, at Sandwich ALinse^ Orkney. 
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XXXV.— 0« the Life and Writings ofJ. P. E. Vaucher. 

By Alphonse DeCandolle. 

[CoDcludfd from p. 16 S.] 

In general M. Vaucher distinguishes two species of fecun- 
dation^ one direct^ the other indirect. In the firsts the grains 
of pollen are immediately applied or fell from the anther on 
the stigma. This is the case with tulips^ rushes^ 
Myrtophylkmi^ &c. 

In the second case^ the grains of pollen at first fall on 
other parts of the flower, and then act on the stigma in an in- 
direct [detoimiee) manner, which he expresses vaguely by the 
word mifmat/miy or by analogous terms. In the indirect fe- 
cundation, it often appears to him that the hairs of the inte- 
rior of the corollas contribute, with the nectar, to determine 
the action of the pollen. Here are some examples ; — 

The bottom of the flowers of the Lagemiria is a mellife- 
rous basin, formed by the depression of the torus, and which 
supplies the honeyed matter in such abundance, that it rises 
between the stamens and bathes their summits, .... Fecun- 
dation takes place more easily in Lagemria tl; an in The 
other Cucurbitacem^ because tlic limb of their corolla is hori- 
zontally disposed ; nevertheless, as the anthers and the pistils 
continue entirely merged [e7igages) in the tube, there can be 
scarcely a doubt but that it takes place by means of the glu- 
tinous and moist hairs wliich cover the interior part of the 
petals, and to which the pollen at first attaches itsedf, wdiose 
globules bursting transmit their emanations to the stigma. 
After fecundation the corolla closes, and the honeyed humour 
issues in abundance out of the cup, for the purpose of bathing 
the stigma entirely and accomplishing the impregnation. This 
manner of fecundation applies to the greater part of the 
curbitacemP 

In speaking of the genus Clematis^ 'M. Vaucher remarks a 
lateral rather than an extrorse position in the anthers,' as is' 

Ann, ^ Mag. Hist. ^ VoLx, 
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generally described in the '.true RamncAdacem. He adds that 
the ( 7 . integrifolm has introrse anthers^ which is perfectly 
accurate. “ The exterior stamens open firsts and spread them- 
selves backwards [s eeartent)^ after having scattered tlieir 
whitish powder-, i^^iiich falls abundantly to the bottom of the 
iower. The others take their place and elongate in their 
turn. Tlie stigma’ is always an. enlarged YigxAn. {la.ngmtte)^ 
papillose and turned outwards. I am not aware that I per- 
ceived any nectariferous organ ; but I have often remarked^ 
especially in the 0. Vitalba^ cirrhosa^ &c._5 honeyed drops ad- 
hering to the filaments of the stamens .In those spe- 

cies whose styles are hairy, the hairs without doubt serve to 
retain and to preserve the pollen for a longer time i but in the 
Viticelke with drooping flowers, where the styles, almost al- 
ways smooth, are placed in close juxtaposition, the anthers, 
which are exactly lateral, turn back the edges of their walls 
{parok) in order to cast their pollen on the stigmas; and gra- 
dually as they shed their pollen they fall back to make way 
for others situated more inteiiorly, wdiich also turn themselves 
backwards in a similar manner. In the Fkmmuke with erect 
flowers, w^hose extrorse lateral anthers do not elevate them- 
selves above the stigmas ox'dinaiily arranged in close juxta- 
position, the fecundation appeared for a long while iiiexpli- 
cable, or, if I may venture so to speak, badly contrived, until 
I discovered the singular manner in which it was effected. 
The sepals are felt-like, and have their interior covered with 
moist and glandular hairsj wdiich are the agents in effecting 
it ; for this purpose they receive the pollen immediately from 
the anthers, which with their filaments fail after shedding 
their pollen; at the same time the stigmas, wonderfully papil- 
lose, cast themselves down, and turn about in different direc- 
tions for the better reception of the molecules of the pollen ; 
as may be seen in the Flammula^ the Vitalbaymi. especially 
in the 

^ The flow^ering of the GarideUd NigeUmtrwm is described in 
the following manner At the epoch of fecundation the sta- 
mens are, curved over the centre of the flower, and their' anthers 
cover the as yet undeveloped stigmas [stigmates non encore 
epnformes). In this situation they open their walls {pai^ow) 
from bottom to top, so that their pollen, always adherent, is. 
'Situated exteriorly and, out of all contact with the' stigmas. It 
cau then .only scatter itself on the swollen and glutinous hairs 
at the summit' which cover the bilabiate petals or, nectaries, 
and by wliich it, is retained. It is then afterwards, and only 
when the antliers in withering have uncovered it,, that the bi- 
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labiate and at that time papillnae stigma can in mj opinion 
receive the fecundating dust; moreover this stigma is very 
short.” 

I quote these observations on the flowers of some plants in 
the author^s own words^ not for the sahe of adhering to his 
theory on the action of the nectar^ with which I think he is 
rather too much possessed^ but to show’ tlie use which may be 
made of his book. In it w^e And accimate descriptions of the 
situation of the nectariferous glands^ of the evolution of the flo- 
ral organs^ of their relative approximation, of the epoch wdien 
the pollen issues from the anthers, &c., tilings very important, 
but until the present time little known. This is the true ser- 
vice which M. Vaucher has rendered to science. As to the 
indirect fecundation by the nectai*, I confess that I feel doubts 
in the greater part of the cases, as he himself acknowledges 
wdtii much sincerity in some of the examples* of which he 
speaks. I cannot comprehend how^ grains of pollen, opening in 
the nectar at the bottom of the flower, can get upon the stigma 
I see that the rupture of the grains of pollen by any other liquid 
than the viscous humour of the stigma, for example by the 
rain, is a vexatious accident, which hinders the fecundation ; 
in short, I do not comprehend why certain plants with direct 
fecundation, according to M. Vaucher himself, are provided 
with nectaries, and produce a very abundant honeyed hu- 
mour f. Had we been so happy as to have bad M. Vaucher 
amongst us after the publication of his book, I should have 
submitted these scruples to him, and with Ins usual honesty 
and sincere desire to ascertain the truth, he would have re- 
moved or adopted them. 

The respect which I feel for his memory cannot be com- 
!}ined with a disguise wdiich he detested. I therefore do not 
conceal my doubts. If fresh observations, directed by the 
work of our ingenious countryman, should lead me to his 
opinion, I shall iiasten to avow it. However, the attention of 
botanists is aw’akcned to this class of phaenoraeiia, and tliis 
alone is a service rendei'ed by M. Vaucher. 

Observations of another kind, and very various, are also to 
be found in his work. "The following are some taken ' at 'ha- 
zard When at the end of the summer we visit the running 
or tranquil waters which the Myriophylla inhabit, we see their 
bare stems stretched in long cords on the surface of these 
same waters whose level is lowered. We then find that their 
roots of the year are' destroyed, and that others have sucfseded 
them, and' we easily recognise underneath the new stems the 
* Vol. i. pp. 60, 62. 

f It is the case with the tulips and the crown impenah 

R'2 
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point of rupture of the old ones. These plants are also re- 
produced ill two other \Yays : firsts by natural slips {bouiures). 
as the greater part of aquatic plants ; and also in the niaiiner 
of the Uirictdarhe^ by their sterile stems. At the end of sum- 
merj, indeed^ we see the tops of these stems forming a dense? 
bud of undeveloped leaves^ destitute of stipules and scales^j 
but copioush" covered with a resinous varnish ; now this biidj 
which we should suppose destined to prolong the stem^ on the 
contrary becomes detached from it^ and in spring-time deve- 
lopes on one side leaves and on the other roots/^ 

In the Nynvphxeacem the seeds germinate near the surilicc of 
the water at the beginning of spring. 

The Mekmipyrum pratense^ arvense and sylvaticvm turn 
their flowers towards the lights which is not the case with 
Melampyrum cristatmm There is a similar observation on the 
Narcm% tlie flowers of which incline towards the light by a 
double movement^ that of the pedicel which beiids^ and that 
of the peduncle which twists. During maturation the pedi- 
cel and the capsule become erect, but the peduncle remains 
twisted. 

*^^Tlie most remarkable characteristic of the genus 
meria is the tendency of the leaves to twist upon their petioles; 
and what is singular in this is, that they have been predis- 
posed for this arrangement, for, contrary to others, their upper 
surface is dull and whitish, whilst the lower surface is shining 
and of a fine green colour. This singularity, which pertains 
in different degrees to all the Alstrmmerm^ is so independent 
of temperature and of various atmospheric circumstances, that 
these leaves, twisted at the base, do not unroll when they are 
plunged into waterd^ 

The capsule of Cemsimm^ at first ovoid, lengthens insen- 
sibly, and finally becomes a tube more or less curved in the 
form of a trumpet, and ordinarily divided into a number of 
teeth double that of the styles. This singular conformation 
serves in the firet instance to protect the seeds, and afterwards 
favours their dissemination instead of hindering it. The walls 
of the curved tube are in fact so thin and so elastic, tiiat on 
the least agitation of the air, and sometimes even in the calmest 
weather, the seeds may be seen to escape by sliding rapidly 
along, the tube, wdiose structure increases the movement. I 
^ have often tried to follow them with a magnifying glass, but 
’ they always escaped me by their extreme rapidity. We 'may 
assert ,^that they are projected by an unknown power. " 

The bulbs of Orchis are placed alternately right and left, 
so that they cannot be truly- said to advance always on the 
same side, since, on the contrary, th-ey. constantly occupy the 
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same place. The gemma^ or point whence the new plant pro- 
ceeds^ is situated near the summit^ and at the side or rather 
at the summit of the bud of the year ; thus the Orchis is a 
plant which never dies. 

The Neoiiia 7iidns-avis often grows in the midst of the re- 
mains of half-decomposed leaves, and this is the reason it wnis 
for a long time considered a parasite ; but I found its form of 
reproduction in the middle of the plexus of its cylindrical ra- 
dicles. In fact, when we examine these roots, which in their 
general appearance resemble a bird^s nest, we see some amongst 
them lengthen and branch out in the form of a star at the sum- 
mit, in order to put forth from this star-shaped centre a small 
conical stem entirely covered with undeveloped radicles ; it 
is this stem, already swollen into a bulb and remarkable for 
its whiteness, which is destined to form the new plant of the 
new year, and this is the reason w^hy the nidus-avis grows 
several together, and does not remain solitary as do most of 
the Orchidece. From the month of August w’e see its dried- 
up stem ruptured at the base, and its n on-proliferous radi- 
cles perishedj whilst the others elongate and grow. From 
this dead plexus in short proceed one, two, three, or even 
four new gemmee destined to flower the following year. In- 
dependently of this reproduction by the i*oots, the nidus-avis 
often sends forth a leaf-bud at its base, which is to produce a 
new” stem/-’ 

I might multiply these quotations, but I am averse to mangle 
a work which forms a whole, and 1 prefer inducing botanists 
to consult it. x\t first they will find that the new facts ai*e 
scattered in the midst of things known and of descriptions or 
characters borrow'ed from other writings ; but they will soon 
remark how much the order followed by the authoi', and the 
tables which he has added, i-ender inquiry easy. We ought 
to premise that M. Vaucher does not strictly limit himself to 
the plants of Europe, and that he also frequently speaks of 
cultivated genera, particularly those in the Botanic Garden of 
Geneva. 

The varied observations of M. Vaucher, on the successive 
phenomena of the vernation of the leaves, of the flowering or 
of the' dissemination ,of the seeds, often tend in their results 
to confirm' the division of genera into natural scetions. These 
groups, which the author sometimes calls types, sometimes 
according tu general custom sections, appear to him as 
necessity proceeding from physiological facts. DescriptiY.e 
botanists establish' them according to the contiguratiori, of or- 
gans, which it is easy to ascertain in the herbarium. It' is not 
.surprising that the same results 'should be obtained^ from these 
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two points of view apparently so dilferent. The 
indeed^ result from the presence and from the nature of the 
organs. If the causes differ between two groups of species, 
the effects must also differ. Two groups may therefore be 
recognised as well by the effects as by the causes, by tlic suc- 
cessive development of the phaenomena as well as by a care- 
ful analysis of the internal organization M. Vaucher’s mode 
of procedure, which consists in observing the physiological 
actions of the organs, possesses the advantage of confirming, 
by a process inverse to the ordinary one, the greater part of 
the sections proposed by M, DeCandolle in the ^ Prodrorniis,^ 
and by other botanists who have imitated his division of ge- 
nera into natural sections. When M. Vaucher has distin- 
guished two groups or types amongst the species correspoiid- 
ing to one of the sections of the ^ Prodroraus,’ which occa- 
sionally happens, botanists should pay attention to this : more 
probably there exist differences of structure evidenced by the 
two modes of fecundation or of dissemination, and conse- 
quently another section to be distinguished in the genus. In 
this point of view the perusal of M. VauchePs book deserves 
to accompany that of works of descriptive botany. It should 
confirm or invalidate our classifications by indications which 
the sight of herbaria cannot give, and wiiich the observation 
of living plants has not as yet sufficiently confirmed. 

The method employed by M. Vaucher will, we hope, elicit 
further results. It will certainly be used by persons wdio have 
a taste for botany, but who do not possess the necessary re 
sources in books and herbaria to enter upon every part of the 
science. Agriculturists residing in the country, sedentary 
persons or invalids, who are obliged to concentrate their ob- 
servations on the plants of their garden, will find great interest 
in this mode of study, and will be enabled to'' contribute their 
contingent of new observations to botany in generaL In the 
immense picture of nature there is as much to see in, the depth 
as on thC' surface. Subjects of study are not wumting, and in 
natural history a good observation is ahvays useful. Without 
doubt the , crowd of amateurs will always content themselves 
with the names of plants, ■ because inferior minds are satis- 
fied with words in all things | but a certain number of more 
iiK|uisitive men will ^be disposed to follow M. Vaucher over 
'The ground of his detailed physiological observations. To 
thenrw'e will recommend the following questions, which re- 
quire neither herbaria, nor a considerable library, nor a mi- 

i htise remarks of M Alpli. DeCaridoUe are particularly deserving of the 
atteiition ofliie ' 
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croscope^ and which nevertheless are not yet solved^ or have 
not even been touched upon. 

1. To sow varieties of pears, apples, vines, &c., well known, 
well verified and protected from increase by transfer of pollen, 
in order to know which are the qualities that are preserved by 
seed, dining how many generations, and with what degree of 
constancy they keep themselves distinct. It is clear that com- 
plete descriptions of the plant must be made at each genera- 
tion, and that drawings or models in wax of the fruit obtained 
must be preserved. The young and persevering, or those who 
leave after them children endowed with the spirit of observa- 
tion, may study this important question, the consequences of 
which in natural history, both theoretical and practical, are 
incalculable. 

2. To make similar observations on cultivated annual or 
biennial species, when there is no hope of seeing the fruit of 
sown trees ripen. 

3. To verify the duration of the faculty of germination in 
seeds, not only in the air, but also in fresh and in salt water. 
Experiments made in sea- water would possess great interest, 
by showing what plants may possibly have been transported 
by marine currents to great distances, and what plants must 
have originally sprung up in the isles wherein they now grow. 
It would be necessary to extend these experiments to a great 
number of species of different families. 

4. To describe plants in the following maimer, which 
would complete existing botanic works. On the examination 
of each species to read the description of two or three of those 
classical works which are in every amateur’s library, and at 
tbe same time M.Vaucher’s book; then to add ail that is 
wanting. It wmuld be seen that in general the most common 
species are not known in all respects ; that, for exam[)le, the 
vernation of the leaves has been overlooked, or their dispo- 
sition on the stem according to the modern methods, or their 
inflorescence, or mstivation, or any other of those characters 
on which attention has been fixed since the time of tbe publi- 
cation of certain fundamental works. 

5. To note down every year not only tbe period of flower- 
ing which has often been remarked, but also that of the folia- 
tion, of the ripening of tbe fruits, of the fall of the leaves, and 
even,' when it is possible, of tbe ' ascending sap in spring and 
in summer: Good and long-continued observations of this, 
kind 'would approximate to tables of temperature; in short, 
we should know the heat necessary for each function in each 
species, and thence many applications to agriculture, and ^ to ^ 
geographical botany. 
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Some of these questions comprise several others. To solve 
them two things only are necessary, accuracy and perseve- 
rance* M. Vaucher has afforded us an example of both these 
qualities. His history of the Confervee is remarkable for its 
precision in the explanation of new and delicate facts* ^ His 
last work required the avei'age duration of man’s life, and we 
may say, in general, that during sixty years M. Vaucher rarely 
turned aside from botany. Fi'om it he derived lively gratifi- 
cation; the result of his works has enriched the science; let 
us hope that others may endeavour to imitate him, and let us 
ever religiously preserve the memory of a philosopher so well 
entitled to our respectful recollection. Alph. DeC. 


XXX VI . — -On some Miherio unnoticed peculiarities in the 
Structure of the Capsule o/Tapaveracem ; and on the Nature 
of the Stigma of Cruciferm. Bv J. W. Howblu, Esq., 
M*R,C.S. 

The capsule of Papaver apparently bears so close a resem- 
blance to that oi Ngmpkm^ that it forms one of DeCandolle’s 
reasons for considering the Papaveraceee ancT Nympheeaeeee to 
be,allitd=^. The capsule in each ^ genus is syncarpoiis, with 
ovidiferous dissepiments, and is crowned with a many-rayed 
stigma, the number of rays corresponding to that of the dis- 
sepiments. The chief structural dificrence hitherto observed 
between these capsules consists in that of Ngmphcm being 
composed of several carpels surrounding the axis, and having 
the dissepiments formed by the juxtaposition of the ovulife- 
roiis sides of the perfect cells with intermediate plates of con- 
necting cellular tissue; whilst in Papaver the inflected sides 
of the conjoined carpels not being continued to the axis, the 
imperfect ovuliierous dissepiments project only midway into 
the cavity of the capsule, and thus leave it one-celled. 

On a more attentive examinatipn,' however, a difFereiiee will 

* Oh .*itnictnram frnctus et stiginulis Papaver} valde shniknn.'’— 
Veget Syst. Nat,, p, 42. " 

this similarity of stmctiire, is repeatedly, alliuled to by this author; thus, 
in NpnpiiwaceiF—StxVi * ^ connati stigniatibiis supra iirceolum peltatim 

(esacte lU in Fapavefc) radiatis basi coiuiatis apice liberis/' vol. ii, p, 39. 
Again : “ * # * structura fructiis Papaverh pariun recedit a vera Nwphark 
stractiira/’ p. 4o. Again: accedunt hiiic mediante 

vere ad XijniphisacviisP p. 68. 

In * Flore Franc./ DeCanclcIIe included Nymphcpa and its immediately 
allied genera in Papaveraceo', in which this great botanist followed the 
example of Liiuueus, who had previously referred Nympfirn'to his twenty- 
seventh Order, Rhmiidee, which very ■ nearly corresponds wiihihe''PajJrt- 
swtfcew of inodeni authors. 
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be detected^ which has never to my knowledge been noticed^ 
This difference will be found of very considerable interest and 
importance^ from its affording an apparent exception to a ge-. 
iieral law of great value in systematic botany, and from the 
assistance which, when rightly understood, it is capable of 
affording in the elucidation of othei' obscure and apparently 
anomalous forms of structure. The peculiarity to which I 
allude consists in the difference of the relation which the stig- 
matic rays bear to the dissepiments in the capsules of the 
Nymphmacem and in the Papaveracem, In the Nymphceacem 
the stigmatic rays alternate with the ovuliferous dissepiments, 
in correspondence with the law (hitherto considered intact), 
that parietal placentae must alternate with the stigmas 
whilst in Papaveracece the stigmatic rays are opposite to the 
dissepiments ! This important differential character, which I 
detected in 1832, appears not even at this time to be known 
to those systematists who have written on the natural orders 
of plants ; at least it is not mentioned by J ussieu, ^ Tab. du 
RegneVeg.,^ par Vent.; Smith, ^Eng. Flora DeCandolle, 
^Syst. Nat.^ and Prodromus S. F. Gray, '^Nat. Arrang. 
Brit. PL Salisbury, who established the Order Nymphmace<^ 
in ^Annals Lindley, ^ Int. Nat. Syst.^ and ^Synopsis Brit. 
FL;^ Burnett, 'Outlines to Bot. Don, 'Gen. Syst. Bot;’ 
lioyle, ' Bot. of Himalayas Hooker, ' Bot. Mag.’ arranged 
according to natural orders ; nor Drs, Torrey and Asa Gray, 
' Flora of North America,’ 1840, which is the latest published 
systematic work. Indeed, so entirely unaware are even the 
latest of these writers of tlie existence of this character, as a 
differential one, serving to separate by abruptly defined limits 
those otherwise nearly allied orders, that Lindley, Hooker, and 
the authors of the ' Flora of North America,’ in describing the 
relation of the clissepiments to the stigmas in Papaveracem^ in 
which alone they notice it, describe it wrongly ; the first two 
writers entirely so, and tlie latter in part ! Dr. Lindley says, 
/'stigmas alternate wdth the placentas” (!), which Drs. Torrey 
and Asa .Gray repeat, excepting only Papaver itself, in whiclx 
they correctly say they are " opposite,” and Meconop)sis^ which 
they distinguish by a mark of doubt (?). 

There, seem to be but twm possible modes of accounting for 
this apparent anomaly in the Papavermem that the 

seminiferous dissepiments are not true placentas formed ,by 
the adhesion of the inflected sides of contiguous carpels (which 
would appear to necessitate’ their alternation with the stigmas}, 
but are merely projections of cellular tissue forming seminifc” 
rous plates extending into the, cavity of the capsule, and pro- 
ceeding from the centre of the internal face of each’ of tlienar- 
pellary valves. The assumption, however, that ovules may, be 
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generated upon tlie centre of the face of the carpellary valves^ 
is opposed to all that is certainly known upon the subject. 
Even ill those cases in which the ovules are indeed borne on 
a great portion of the inner face of the carpeh the centre is 
entirely destitute of them, as in Linmocharis. The first sup- 
position, therefore, based on this untenable assumption, cannot 
be entertained ; in fact, it is only mentioned to show the greater 
necessity for receiving the remaining mode of explanation, 
notwithstanding its apparent paradoxical nature, viz. that the 
seminiferous dissepiments are true parietal placentas, but that 
each stigmatic ray is double^— formed of the adjacent lateral 
portions of the stigmas of two contiguous carpels ; the two por- 
tions of the stigma of each carpel in the more compdew capjsules 
of the higher species being separated by an intervening mem- 
brane / Ex. ArgemmSy Papaver. 

It is obvious that nothing less than the most rigorous de- 
monstration will suffice to establish so remarkable a mode of 
explanation, and this can only be effected by tracing the suc- 
cessive steps of gradually increasing elaboration of the cap- 
sule, from its most simple condition in Bocconiay through Mac- 
leayUy €helido7iiumy Glauciumy Himnemamiay Eschckoltziay 
Meconopsis and Argemoney to the state of greatest complexity 
in PapHiver sommferu7n. Notwithstanding the great difference 
in the forms and appearances of the capsules of these genera, 
they exhibit a perfect similarity in ail essential pai’ticulars of 
their structure, their differences being dependent, not on the 
relative disposition of their constituent parts, but on their 
proportion, magnitude, and number. 

The simplest state of the capsule in the Papaveracew is ex- 
hibited by Boccomay Linn., in which it consists of two dor- 
sallj^-compressed carpels united by their margins, forming a 
flattened one-celied capsule containing a single seed, which is 
attached to the inferior part of the replum or annular recep- 
tacle formed by the united margins of the carpels, from which 
the greater portion of the latter separates in tlie form of valves. 
This annular 'receptacle is shown tube identical witli true pa- 
rietal pk'centas, although, except at a single point at its base, 
it does not bear ovules, by the latter being developed throiigli- 
out its entire vertical extent on both sides the capsule in the 
cognate' species, Macleaya cordatUy Brown {Bocconta cordatUy 
Linm). llie capsule is crowned by a deeply bifid stigma, 
whose internally plumose halves being widely reflexed corre- 
spond in situation and direction to their subjacent valves, and 
therefore alte^mate with the intervalvular parietal placentas. 

It is interesting to remark, that in this, the simplest state, of, 
the structure of the capsule, 'the relation of parts exemplifies 
the Jaw which expresses the necessary altermtionoi stigmas '• 
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with parietal placentas ; and that it is therefore the reverse of 
that exhibited by the more complex capsules. 

In Madeaya cordata the two parietal placentas bear several 
ovules ; and the lobes of the stigma^ though capable of sepa- 
ratioHj are vertical and in close apposition, forming a furrowed 
stigmatic linej which necessarily coi^responds to the placentas, 
and consequently alternates with the valves. 

In Chelidonhm the stigmatic lobes (which in Madeaya were 
capable of separation and complete reflexion) are more rigidly 
erect, but the furrow ed line bears the same relation to the pla- 
centas, which now' exhibit their bi-carpellary origin by bearing 
a double row of ovules. 

In Glaudmn the stigmatic lobes become enlarged, but other- 
wise remain as in the last example. The parietal placentas are 
furnished with a linear spongy grow^th projecting from be- 
tween the rows of ovules of each placenta, and uniting with 
that of the opposite side in the centre of the capsule, which k 
thus converted into twm cells. This spongy dissepiment is 
usually described as arising from the extension of the pla- 
centas ; an attentive examination at different periods of grow th, 
how^ever, will show^ that it is really distinct in structure, though 
attached to them. 

In Hunne‘mannia w^e have the first indication of an addition 
of parts ; the stigma being obscurely four-lobcd, indicating 
the manner in which new-" carpels will, in other genera, be- 
come interposed between the two primary ones, which alone 
exist in the preceding instances. 

In Esdisdioltzia tlie additional stigmas (which are only in- 
dicated in Hunnema^mia) are considei'ably developed, but are 
separate from the primary ones. The fact of their being the 
superadded stigmas is however indicated by their being shorter 
than the others. 

[In consequence of the separation of the stigmas in this ge- 
nus, the jjrimary or longer ones bear the normal relation to 
the placentas, i. e, alternate with them, as already described in 
Eocco'ma ; and the superadded stigmas (the shorter ones), 
which' are opposite to the placentas, are so only in consequence 
of the non-development of the carpels to wdiich they really be- 
long. It 'Will be perceived, that whilst in this genus the ap- 
proach tow-ards a greater complexity of structure takes place 
in some organa, others appear to have retrograded towards 
the normal state as it is exhibited in Boccoma^ the first, in- 
stance, in the series; thus, the increased development ’ of , the 
superadded stigmas which necessitates the placing of the ge- 
nus after Himnemannia^ and consequently after Glaudum 'End 
Ckelidonium^ is attended by the separation of all the' stigni'as, 
and the consequent alternation of the primary O'Ues with- the 
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parietal placentas^ which is the normal state. This co-exisfc- 
eiice of structural progression and retrogradation is not pe- 
culiar to the present case^but obtains in all kinds of organized 
beings^ and effectually negatives any attempt at linear arrange- 
ments,, either of individual organs or nf species themselves.] 

In Meconopsis the additional carpels (only sketched forth 
and indicated, as it were, by the additional stigmas in Hunne^ 
inanuia and BschchoUzia) are peidected, each carpellary valve 
contributing by its margins to the formation of two parietal 
linear placentas, which latter correspond with the stigmatic 
rays. Each stigmatic ray is formed precisely similar to the 
stigma of Macleaya^ Chelidonium and Glaiiciim:^ being fur- 
nished with a central depressed line, indicating its formation 
from the union of the corresponding halves of the two con- 
tiguous carpels. 

In Argemone the radiated stigma presents an undulatory 
folded appearance in consequence of the increased growth of 
the intervening tissue, which in the preceding genera (except- 
ing separates the lateral portions of the stigmatic 

extremity of each carpel. 

[If the reader experience any difficulty in understanding the 
complicated folded stigma of Argemone^ let him compare one 
of the folds with the stigma of Glaiicium^ and the difficulty im- 
mediately vanishes ; for he will perceive that the undulated 
stigma of Argemone results merely from the structure of Glau- 
cimn being several times repeated, and arranged in a circular 
manner around an imaginary axis.] 

We now arrive oiFapaver^ in the different species of which 
the capsule presents several states of complication by the suc- 
cessive addition of a greater number of carpels, which in P. 
sommfertmi sometimes amount to sixteen. The parietal pla- 
centas, which in all the preceding genera are linear, now pi*o- 
ject in towards the centre of the capsule, partially dividing it 
into as many imperfect cells. The stigmatic rays, wdiich, as 
in the preceding instances, are equal in number^ to the pla- 
centas, and opposite to them, are, as already' described, double, 
and only differ from those of Argemone in having the inter- 
vening tissue, which separates the two margins of the stig- 
matic extremity of each carpel, plane instead of folded. 

, We now see that the radiated stigma of Pupaver^ however 
much it may appear to resemble that of Nymphma^ differs from 
it in such important . particulars as effectually to prevent any 
union of the two orders to which these genera ' belong ; unless, 
indeed, species of Nymphmee^ should hereafter he discovered 
with bi-carpellary capsules, which wmuld form, withPoecoMa, 
the means of union with Papavermem at the commencement 
of the two series. ' - , ■ ■ 
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What are the practical bearings of this anatomical pecu- 
liarity ill the stigmas of Papaveraceoe ? Observe the assistance 
it affords in elucidating the hitherto controverted structure of 
the stigma and capsule of CrucifercB. In this order the variably 
elongated capsule consists of a single cell with two linear 
parietal placentas, each of these terminating superiorly in a 
stigma ! The placentas are occasionally united by an inter- 
vening membrane, converting the capsule into two cells. 
When ripe the capsule sepai'ates into three parts — two lateral 
valves and an intervening replum, formed of the persistent 
parietal placentas, which are crowned by the two permanent 
stigmas ! 

Dr. Brown appears to have been the first to establish a 
general principle for explaining the structure of complex cap- 
sules ; liis words are, Capsiilas omnes pluriloculares e 
toticlem thecis conferruminatas esse, diversas solum modis 
gradibusque variis colimsionis et solubilitatis partium judico,^^ 

^ Prod. FL Nov. Iloll./ p. 558, 1810. In 1818, ^ Linn. Trans.,^ 
he applied this principle to the explanation of the seed-vessel 
of the ComposU<^^ and showed its one-seeded achenium to be 
an extreme state of simplification of an organ arising from 
deprivation of parts, and to be in reality a bi-carpellary cap- 
sule, in which only a single seed is developed on one parietal 
placenta and none on the other — the parietal placentas being 
represented by two delicate cords ; and referred also to iioc- 
eonia^ as an analogous instance in Papaveracece i and likewise 
to Proteace^Bi for other instances illustrative of the successively 
increasing imperfection w'hich leads from the normal type to 
the most anomalous conditions. In 1821, DeCandolIe, in a 
memoir on the Ormiferm^ ^ Annales du Museum,^ and in the 
article on the same family in Sy sterna Natiirale/ described 
the capsule in strict conformity with the principles of Brown 
(without acknowledging himself indebted to the latter), as 
being composed of two carpels whose corresponding inflected 
margins formed the parietal placentas ; the bi-carpellary ori- 
gin of each placenta being indicated by its bearing a double 
row of ovules. [See diagram of structure of the siiiqiie in 
DeCandollc’s Memoir.] In 1826, Brown, in ^ iippendix to 
Denham’s Voyage,’ p. 2175 having substantiated his claim to 
priority of discovery of the bi-carpellary nature of the capsule 
of Crucifermy by refening to his observations of 1810 and 
1818, as quoted above, and having absolved DeCandolIe from 
any charge of plagiarism, further proved the double nature of 
the placentas and dissepiment, by showing that the two la- 
mellae of which the latter is composed are frequently ^ separa-- 
ble, and that when this is not the case, the constituent lamellm 
are rendered evident by the Avanf of correspondence of '^their 
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vascular areolas. Thus far, then, the two highest botanical 
authorities agree in considering the silique to be composed of 
two carpels, and such is really the case, — but, as Linclley justly 
remarks, ^ Int. Nat. Syst.,^ ed. 1, This does not remove the 
difficulty of the stigmata being opposite the placentas, instead 
of alternate with them.''’ To meet this difficulty, DeCaiidolle 
(according to Lindley) proposed a theory, which, in acklitioii 
to some untenable assumptions, included the supposition of 
each stigma being composed of two lateral halves, in a state 
of cohesion, each half being the continuation of the lamella of 
the placenta of the corresponding carpel As, at the time this 
theory was proposed, the assumption here quoted was alto- 
gether gratuitous, there being no actually observed structures 
then known to corroborate it, Lindley (Op. cit. and ^ Bot. 
Register,^ fob 1168 with diagrams) proposed another, founded 
on the structure of Eschscholti^ia^ wherein he concludes that 
the silique of Crucifer <b is formed of four carpels, instead of 
that the alternate ones are reduced in lateral extent, but 
have their placentas perfect ; and that the stigmas of the si- 
lique belong to them^ while the two remaining carpels have lost 
their placentas and stigmas, and are thus reduced to the form 
of valves. In this manner’, the correspondence of the stigmas 
■with the parietal placentas was shown not to be an exceptioni 
to the law which expresses their necessary alternation, but to be 
in strict conformity wuth it, the correspondence of the stigmas 
and placentas being only apparent, not real. The object in 
forming this ingeniousthough complex theory was to avoid De- 
Candolie’s hypothetical assumption of the compound nature 
of the stigma, which Lindley rejected, notwithstanding that 
Brown considered its truth to be rendered probable by the 
evidence of some monstrous varieties of the siliquose capsule. 
As, hower^er, the admission of the compound structure of the 
stigma meets all the difficulties of the case, and explains the 
apparently anomalous arrangement of parts in an easy and 
concise manner, and ap of two proposed theories we are war- 
ranted in selecting ' that which is most simple, I have much 
satisfaction in being the first to adduce . proof, derived from 
actual structures^ that the individual stigmas of syncarpous 
capsules are occasionally compounded of the adjacent lateral 
halves' of contiguous carpels. Hence I conclude, with Brown 
and De Candolle ; — 

1st. That it is most probable that the silique of Crueferm 
is composed of two carpels, whose inflected margins form two 
bi-lameliate parietal placentas 5 and that the apparently, ano- 
mffious disposition 'of the stigmas arises' 'Troffi 'their'' 'feeing' 
formed of two lateral halves,' each''’of' which'ffielbhgs^'.toAh^^ 
corresponding subjacent carpeL 
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2nd. That the alliance of the Papaveracem and Brassicacem 
{Crucifer (s) is^ in respect of the structure of the capsiiky more 
close than heretofore supposed ; in illustration of which we 
find that the two-celled^ many-seeded siiique of Glaucium has 
its perfect analogue in that of Bi^assica^ whilst the compara- 
tively imperfect state of the one-celled^ single-seeded silicule 
of Isatis in the second order, is represented in the first by the 
similarly-constructed capsule of Bocconia. 

3rd. That the enunciation of the law which expresses the 
necessary alternation of stigmas with dissepiments (Lindley^s 
^ Key to Structural Botany/ § 379.), and with parietal placen- 
tas, must be modified to embrace the above-described facts, 
and may be conveniently and correctly expressed thus : That 
in syncarpous capsules^ pamietal placentas, and therefore dis- 
sepiments, always alternate loith simple stigmas formed by 
single carpels, but are opposite to those which are formed by 
the union of the adjacent margins of contiguous carpels. 

Batbj 5 .Oxford’s Buildings. 

[Note. — In Kiuitlr’s ^ Flora Berolinensis,^ (published in 1838) 
w^e find (v. i. p. 29) the stigma of Papaneracem described as 
follows : — Stigmata tot quot placentae, cum his alternantia, 
magis minusve connata, * * * sinubus inter stigmata saepe am- 
pliatis lobosque refcrentibus cum stigmatibiis alternantes (a 
plurimis pro his sumptos) placentisque oppositos.” In the 
generic description of Papaver (p. 30) he says, Stigma 
magnum, sessile, 5-20-Iobum : lobi sursum inflexi, * ^ ^ mar- 
ginibus stigmaticis per paria contiguis radios formantes tot 
quot lobi, placentis oppositos ; sinubus saepe ampliatis inque 
lobos productis spurios, cum legitimis alternantes.’’^ No other 
description of this curious structure has come under our no- 
tice*. — Ed. Arm. Nat. 


'KXNNll.’— Descriptions of some new Genera and fifty unre- 
corded Species o/ Mammalia. By J.E. Guay, Esq., F.R.S. 

My Dear Sir, British Museum, Oct. 10, 1842. 

I HAVE sent you for insertion in the ^Annals’ the characters 
of the following species of Mammalia, which I believe have 

* It had escaped our attention till Mr, HowelBs paper was already in type 
and our day of publication close at hand, that those of his observations wln’ch 
relate to the opposition of stigmata to placentae in Papamimcem^ and to the 
composition and cohesion of stigmata, had already been published by Mr. 
Brown in his account of the Cijrtandracemm Horsfield's Fkntm Javanicaef 
Mr. Howell appears not to have been aware of this fact. 

In a subsequent number we shall be enabled to refer more fully to Mr. 
Brown’s dissertation. , 
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not Mtlierto been recorded. The greater part of them are in 
the collection of tlie British Museum. 

Yours very truly, 

R. Taylor^ Esq. E. Gray. 


Fam. SiMiABiE. 

Preshytis ?iolnIis. Bright rufous, without auy streak on the 
shoulders, 

Hab, India. Brit. Mus, 

This species differs from the Simla mekdophus of Rafiles iu beiiig 
darter, and not having a black crest ; from F. flavimmivs in being of 
a nearly uniform auburn, and not yellow, with a blackish back, and 
in having no black streak across the shoulder or on the cheek. 

Cercopithecus Burnettii. Grayish black ; head, neck, and upper 
part of the back yellow dotted ; throat, cheek, abdomen, inner sides 
of fore legs and thighs grayish white ; face black ; hair of clieck and 
forehead yellow, with a small tuft of black hair over each eye ; fur very 
thick ; hairs long, rather rigid, pale at the base, then grayish black ; 
those of the head, neck, and upper part of the back an<[ base of the 
tail with two or three broad yellow-brown subterminal bands. 
Length of body and head, 19 inches ; tail end injured. 

Hah. Fernando Po, Thomas Thomson, E.sq., R.N. 

Fam. Cebid.^. 

Fitliecm Fogoriias. The face hairy ; forehead and cheek with long 
close- set yellow hair ; face surrounded with black hair ; hairs of the 
back and limbs blackish, with a broad white sub terminal ring. 

Hah. Brazils. Brit. Alas. 

This species diiFers from P. leticoceplialus^ with which it agrees in 
having a hairy face, in the hair of the body not being pure black ; 
and from P. irroratus in the face, cheeks, and forehead not being 
naked. 

Tlie two species of DouroucouH are evidently distinct *, they may he 
characterized thus : — 

Nyctipitheem trivirgatm (N. vociferiis, Pale ; forehead 

with three narrow converging streaks meeting on the nape, the side 
ones extended on the cheek ; tail rather darker, 

Hab. Brazils. Brit- Mus. 

NyctipUkems felinus, Spix, Cheirogaleus Commersonii, Vigors and 
Horsjieid, Gray-brown ; tail blackish, reddish at the base ; face and 
a triangular spot over each eye white, with a black streak on each 
side and a broad rhombic spot in the centre betw^een them on the 
forehead. 

Hab. Brazils. Brit. Mus. 

Eriodes frontatus. 'Thumb of the fore hand none ; reddish brown, 
beneath yellowish brown ; forehead, elbows, knees and the upper 
side of the arms and of the four hands black. 

Ymng like the adult, but with long white Lairs on the cheeks: and"^ 
amongst the black hair' on the forehead. 

Hab.'S. America. 'Capt. Belcher, E.N., C.B., &c. ' 'Brit. Mus.’ 
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Fam. Lemukid^. 

' Lemtir coronatus. Ashy above, limbs and beneath pale yellowish ; 
face white ; orbits gray ; cheeks and forehead bright rufous, with a 
large black spot on the crown ; tail thick, end blackish. 

Flab. Madagascar. Brit. Mus. 

Cheirogaleus SmitMi. Pale brown ; streak up the nose and fore- 
head, the chin and beneath paler ; tail redder. 

Hab, Madagascar, Brit. Mus. 

This species differs from the Ch. typicus of Dr. A. Smith in the 
British Museum, in being much smaller and differently coloured, 
that being gray-brown ; head redder brown ; orbits black ; cheeks 
and beneath white. 

Galago minor. Pale gray ; back rather browner washed, beneath 
whitish ; tail elongate, depressed, narrow. 

Hah. Madagascar. Brit. Mus. 

Not moi'e than half the size of Galago Senegalensis. 

Fam. Vespertilionid^. 

Phjllophora megalotis. The groove of the lower lip not fringed on 
the edge ; fur blackish, rather paler beneath ; nose-leaf large, ovate- 
lanceolate, longer than broad ; ears very large, as long as the head, 
rounded ; fore-arm bone 1" 3^^' ; body and head 2 inches. 

Hab. Brazils. Brit. Mus. 

Fhyllostoma elongata. The front of the lower lip with a large tri- 
angular space divided by a central groove ; ears rounded, large ; 
tragus slender, lanceolate ; nose-leaf elongate, lanceolate, tapering. 

Hah. Brazils. Brit. Mus. 


Sturnira, n, g. 

The tail and interfemoral membrane wanting ; nose-leaf lanceolate, 
simple j tragus distinct, inner surface of the lips bearded on the 
sides ; hind feet large ; lower lip with a single larger wart sur- 
rounded by a series of small ones. America. 

Bturnira Spectrum. Fur brown, with darker tips to the hairs, be- 
neath pale whitish ; membranes dark blackish. 

Hah. Brazils. Brit. Mus. 

EMmhphus Morio. The front central lobe of the nose-leaf large, 
3-lobed ; fur reddish brown. 

Hah. Malacca, Singapore. Brit. Mus. 

¥ery like E. hctus in general appearance, but that species is de- 
scribed as black, with a slight ashy tinge ; but perhaps the colour 
may have been changed by the specimen having been taken from 
spirits.. 

SCOTOPHILXJS, 


I am inclined to confine this genus to the species which have 
the wings attached to the ankle as far as the base of the toes ;>as 
TemmincMi and B. fuhus of Asia, which have the interfemoral mem- 
brane smooth; as 8. serotinus^ S. discolor, S. Letskri, and S. mufi’^' 
ms of Europe, and 8* lohatus of India, which have cross lines of hair 
on the under side of the interfemoral membrane. ' , 

" jim* Mag. N, Hist, VoLx, 
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Noctulinia, n. g. 

With the feet quite free, the wing being only attached to the 
ankle ; they are otherwise like ScotopMlus, as N. j^roterus and N»- 
f^hus. 

Yespeetiwo. 

This genus may be confined to the species which have the feet free,, 
with the wings only attached to the ankles ; their interfemoral mem- 
brane furnished with only a few scattered hairs, and the face short and 
hairy, as F. mtjst acinus y K Bauhentonii of Europe, F, CaroU of Ame- 
rica. From these may be separated the three following genera and 
a new section of the subfamily which is to follow the others, in my 
“ Re^dsion of the Genera of Bats.” See Mag. ZooL andBot. ii. 498* 

Teilatitus, n. g. 

With the feet free, the wings being only attached to the ankles ; the 
interfemoral membrane with distant cross bands of small tufts of 
hair beneath ; face short, hairy ; ears moderate or small, as T. Eas^ 
seltiiy l!mm..^ T.wacelluSy T.Blepotiskom India, and other Asiatic 
species. 

Keeivoula, n. g. 

With the feet hairy above, half attached, the wing arising from 
the base of the toes ; face short, hairy, the interfemoral membranes' 
with cross band hearing small tuft of hair beneath, as Vesp. iJerd- 
wicUty Horsl, F. pictOy Pallas, F. temisy F. Gartner L 
Kerimula griseus. Ears moderate ; fur gray, lower part of the 
hairs red with whitish gray tips; wings brown; face whitish ; hairs 
rather rigid. Length of ho% and head, 1'^ 3^" ; fore-arm-bone, 
1'^ 2^^^; of shin-bone, 5^^'* 

EaL ? Brit. Mus. in spirits. 

Kerivoula Poensis, Yellowish gray ; the side of the body bright 
yellowish white ; whitish gray on the head and neck ; hair blackish 
at the base, with a white tip on the head, and yellowish brown tip on 
the body ; ears moderate, half covered with close hair tragus mode- 
rate, half ovate, blunt ; heel-bone elongate, slender ; thumb rather 
elongate, compressed. ^ ' y'' ; 

, Eah. Fernando Po, Thomas Thomson, Esq., R.N.. " 

■ Myopis, n. g.' 

The feet partly free; the wings attached to the base of the toes;, 
interfemoral membranes with distinct hairy bands beneath ; face 
elongate ; ears large ; tragus very long and slender, as Myotis muri* 
mSy'M, Bechsteiniiy and M. Natereri of Europe. 

f t 't t Bars lateral, separate, nostrils rather tubular and separate^,. 
and more or less produced, 

' Mtoika, n. g. 

Head round; face elongate, hairy ; nostrila produced, separate, sub- 
tubular; ears large; wings broad, thin ; tail elongate ; interfemoral 
membrane large, traneated, with 'cross lines of hair beneath > heel*^ 
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bone elongate ; feet attached, the wing united to the whole length 
of the outer toes of each foot. Catting teeth small. 

M. suillus, Vesper tiiio suillus, Temm. 

From India, Dargeiian. Brit. Mas, 

Haepiocephalus, n. g. 

Head rounded ; face short, rather naked, glandular ; ears moderate ; 
wings broad, thin ; feet free to the ankles, hairy to the claws ; toes 
thick. 

iJ. rufaSy Vesp. Harpia, Temm, 

Centurio, n. g. 

Head rather large ; face naked, flattened and covered with va- 
rious symmetrical plaits; nostrils separate, placed on each side 
of a triangular subcordate plate with raised edges on the side 
and behind, but without any edge below ; fars large, with a large 
separate oblique fold at the base of the upper edge of the conch, 
a conical erect lobule, and short denticulated tragus ; limbs strong ; 
interfemoral membranes deeply cut in ; the heel-bone is short and 
strong ; the toes of the hind feet are equal ; tail none ; wings broad, 
the membrane between the two inner fingers, and the hinder fin- 
ger and the fore-arm-bone with regular parallel transverse fibres 
contracting the membrane into fine regular close plaits ; the thumb 
elongate, slender. Cutting teeth small, upper conical far 

apart, lower close, truncated; canines large; grinder large, with 
very acute conical tubercles ; lips ciliated within at the angle of the 
mouth ; fur soft, brown ; the nostril with a high convex ovate tuber- 
cle between them, ending above and below in a slight acute tip, each 
surrounded on the outer side by a half ovate raised edge, bent in to- 
wards the tubercles at the tip, and bent outwards on the edge of the 
lip, having tw^o tubercles on the upper part of the outer edge, each fur- 
nished with a single bristle, and giving off a slightly curved process on 
the middle of the upper edge, ending in a small tubercle bearing a 
similar bristle ; the eyes are surrounded with a raised edge, with 
two or three similar bristles hearing tubercles ; the ridge from the 
upper edge of the eyelid extends towards the middle of the face, 
and is then sharply turned up at an angle before it reaches the cen- 
tral line, and after a short space bent round at the top tow^ards the 
qqfet edge of the front of the lunate cross ridges on the forehead; 
b^Hin^ the larger upper cross ridge on the forehead is a slight cross 
grodve with a swollen hinder edge. 

The upper edge of these ridges and the tip of the lobule of the 
ear is dark broVn and callous ; the chin projects beyond the mouth 
and is keeled below ; the cheek, chin and throat are covered with va- 
rious symmetrical wrinkles, and on the middle of the chin is a rather 
broad, and on the top of the ridge on each side of the chin is a nar- 
row, horny callous plate. 

Venturio the Wrinkled-faced Epaulet Bat. Pale brown, tip 
of the^.' hairs whitish, beneath paler, small epaulet^'lifce tuft on each 

■S,2 ' 
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slioulder pure wliite ; the membrane behind the index and middle 
linger transparent white ; the wing near the body, thefore-axm bones 
and the legs covered with hair. 

Amboyna/Capt. Belcher, E.Nv E.B. 

Fam. FELiDiB. 

Leopardns grtseus. Gray. Sides with brownish gray round spots, 
black edged, often confluent into bands ; dorsal line, belly and limbs 
black spotted; forehead, shoulders, feet and sides in the centre of the 
rings Mack dotted ; orbits, cheeks, lip and beneath white ; forehead 
with two, nape with five black streaks ; throat with two black half- 
collars. 

Vm\ 1 . The spot separate, scarcely confluent. 

Hah, Central America, Both varieties in Brit. Mus. 

In our specimen the spots on the two sides are not similar nor 
equally confluent ; on the left side there are three parallel oblique 
bands, formed of united spots ; on the right side the front band 
alone is present, and the other spots which would form the band if 
united are separate, but there is a horizontal band along the side of 
the belly. 

Leopardus pictus* Fulvous; sides paler, with brown spots, each sur- 
rounded with three, four or five black ones ; middle of the back and 
upper part of the leg with oblong black spots; forehead, feet and 
shoulders with black dots ; orbits, lips, cheeks and beneath white, 
black spotted ; forehead with two, nape with six seven black ra- 
diating streaks, the side ones broad with a ce-icral brownish line ; 
back with a series of large solid spots. 

Hah, Central America. Brit. Mus. 

Leopardus EUioti. Fur pale fulvous ; back and head rather darker, 
with large irregular-shaped black spots ; those on the shoulders and 
back larger, elongate, with a narrow dorsal line ; two larger shoulder 
spots united to the lateral nape streak ; orbits and forehead with two 
whitish streaks. 

Madras. Brit, Mus.' 

Leopardm Horsfieldii, Pale yellowish, with two rows of oblong 
^ black spots on the vertebral line ; sides of back with irregute uhequal 
.black spots'; tail short with small round spots ; beneath white i" With 
two' black bands on the thrOat ;,' throat, sldekof'body and beneath 
'with large Mack spots. 

Mus, India House. 

OSMETECTIS. 

' Head, elongate ; , nose long, slender ; muzzle truncated, with a sharp 
ridge above ; toes 5'4 ? claw short, rather blunt, elevated ; tail long, 

' cylindrical ; soles of feet ? 

The Indian representative of the " 

Osmeteciis fusca, Viverra fusca, Grag, lUustr, Ind, Zooh I. t. 5. 

India. Garden of Taaje Mehal at Agra, 

Only known from figures which w^ere made under General Hard- 
wicke's inspection firom^ a living animal. , y ’ ^ y : r"' '' a'S;/,'/.; 
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Fam. Ursidjb. 

Psora, n. s. Yellowish brown and gray, grisled; face» 
temples, side of neck, chest, belly and sides of body dirty yellow ; 
forehead, cheeks under the eyes, each side of the throat and back of 
the ears dark blackish brown ; fur rather long, close, dark brown, 
longer hairs yellow-white, those of the back, shoulders and head 
brown tipped ; tail short ? perhaps destroyed ? 

ffab, Sacramenta California, Capt. Belcher, R.N. : called Psora, 

The front upper tubercular grinder square, as long as broad ; the 
second rather broader than long, slightly narrowed on the inner 
side ; the last ovate, triangular, transverse ; the teeth much worn ; ca- 
nines conical, not grooved ; face in the skull short, broad. Length, 
body and head, 27 inches; tail, 3 ? ; hind foot, 

Fam. MACROPiDiE. 

Phascogak ieucopus. Fur gray, washed with blackish ; head rather 
redder ,* lips, chin, throat, chest and belly, inside of limbs and feet 
white; tail slender, lower half white, upper blackish brown; ears 
large. 

Jlab, Australia. Brit. Mus. 

This species is very distinct from P, leucogaster. Gray, with which 
alone it can be confounded, in the feet being white. 

Fam. Talpim. 

Crossopus Himalagicus. Slate-coloured black, with scattered 
black hairs, which are longer and white-tipped on the sides and 
rump; lower part of the throat and the middle of the belly rusty 
brown ; tail elongate, scaly, with adpressed dark brown hairs above 
and elongate rigid whitish hairs beneath, and brown elongated rigid 
hairs near the tip ; feet rather naked ; whiskers numerous, elongate, 
brown ; teeth white. Length of the body and head, 5| inches ; tail, 3 ; 
hind feet, nearly. 

Corsira nigrescens. Blackish lead-colour washed with rufous ; 
chin and beneath pale and rather more rufous ; the whiskers dark ; 
the feet and tail rather naked, scaly ; the claws white ; the front one 
elongate, compressed, acute ; ears hid in the fur ; cutting teeth white, 
brown at the tip. Length of body and head, 3" 6^'^; tail, 4"^; 
hind foot and claws, 6| lines. 

Mak India. Brit. Mus. 

Fam. HYSTRiciDiE, 

Atherura A. fasciculata, Bennett, Garden and Mmag. 

ZooL SoG. 1. 175. Spines aU dull steel-black; of the back strong, 
elongate, end compressed, angular; of the head, under parts apd 
limbs flat, channeled ; whiskers black, bristly ; tail elongate, taper- 
ing, one-third the length of the body, with a tuft of wavy, compressed, 
elongate white quills; ears rounded, somewhat nakedi black; eyes 
convex, black. : 

ffah. West' Africa, Sierra Leone, Whitfield. , ' Brit. MuS'., “ 

" There 'is a living specimen of this species iU' the'magmflcent'ihe-'' 
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nagerie of the Earl of Derby, and a dead one in the British Museum ; 
it is very different from the figure of the Indian' figured 
in Hardwicke’s drawing, and copied in my ® lilusStrations of Indian 
Zoology/ 

SpMggums melamrus. Spines yellow with black tips ,* fur black- 
ish, with scattered yellowish gray stronger hairs covering the spines ; 
the feet, and the bristles on the lower sides of the base, and of the 
whole of the middle of the tail black. Length, body and head, 15 
inches ; tail, 10. 

Hah, Brazils, Lord Steuart. Brit. Mus. 

This species differs from the three .specimens described by Brandt 
in the colour of the tail. 

Alactaga Indica, Gray. Back dusky; hairs yellow at the end and 
black at the tip ; sides bright yellow, some of the hairs black tipped ; 
tail yellow, some of the hairs of the tuft black tipped ; the pads under 
the toes of the hind feet are compressed, with 3 to 5 grooves on each 
side, and crenated on the front edge ; the pad under the sole is large, 
conical and smooth ; the underside of the end of the tail under the tuft 
with a quantity of short, rather rigid, spreading hairs. Length, body 
and head, 3^' ; hind feet, 2" O'" ; ears, 1'^ tail, 6" 0'^^. 

Hub, India, Candahar, at Quettah. 

It agrees with J, acontiuu in size and in the length and propor- 
tion of the hind feet, hut it differs from the specimens both of it and 
A, vexiiiaris in the British Museum in being yellowish, and in the 
hairs of the tuft of the tail (which remain) being yellow with black 
tips, while in those species the black hairs are one-coloured to the 
base *, and the specimens of A, vexiiiaris indicate no appearance, and 
A. acontium very slight indication, of the very peculiar form of the 
pads to the hind toes, so strongly developed in the Candahar spe- 
cimen, 

Fam. JEEBOIDiE. 

Pteromys Derhkms. Blackish brown, gray grisled ; hairs dull 
black-brown with whitish tips ; shoulders w'hitish ; tail and feet black, 
tail round; chest, belly, inside of the limbs to the edge of the mem- 
branes grayish w^hite ; membranes nakedish below (like hack above), 
with a straight edge to the one between the back of the thigh6' '^d 
the tail, and a lobe supported by a cartilage in front ; hekd above 
and below, and the upper part of the neck blackish gray ; cutting 

teeth yellow* Length, body and head, 14 inches ; tail, > 

' Africa,, Sierra Leone, Mr. Whitfield. Museum of the 

Earl of Derby.' 

Seiuroptertis cmiceps. Blackish brown, varied with red bay ; hairs 
long, dark blackish, with red bay tips ; outside of the legs redder, 
beneath reddish yellow ; hea;d iron-gray with longer black inter- 
spersed hairs ; throat white ; chin black ; small lunate spot on the 
upper edge of each eye red, and roundish spots near the base of the 
ears bright- red; tail flattish, black, with some reddish tipped hairs, 
fewer near the end. Body and head, 9 inches; tail, 8-|, 

Ilak India, Dargellan, Mr, Pearson. Mus. Ihd. Cdinp. , 

Young or n, s. ^ About one-tWrd smaller, inleiigth an'd' breadth 
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faler above and below ; bead coloured like the back, no red spot over 
the eye or behind the ears ; tail flatter and broader. 

Hab. India, Dargellan, Mr, Pearson. Mus. Ind. Comp. 

The bones showed no indication of the specimen being young : I 
should call it provisionally, after my companion in my medical stu- 
dies, who sent it to this country, S, PearsomL 

Sciuropterus mMiis, Bright chestnut-brown, with yellow tips to 
some of the hairs, pale rufous beneath ; the top of the head, the 
shoulders, and a narrow streak down the middle of the upper part of 
the back pale fulvous ; parachute large. 

Hah, India, Dargellan, Mr. Pearson. Mus. Ind. Comp. 

Sdurus splendidus. Bright red bay ; hair uniform red hay to the 
base ; head rather paler ; cheeks and chin rather paler still ; throat 
from under the eyes, chest, belly, and inside of the limbs to the 
wrists pure white ; whiskers and tuft of hairs on the temple black ; 
ears somewhat naked; tail flat, two-rowed, bright red; hah one- 
coloured to the base. 

Hah, } Mus. Earl of Derby. 

Size of English squirrel, but brighter red. 

Sdurus rufogularis. Black ; cheeks and side of the throat iron- 
gray, grisled ; throat, side of the neck, shoulders, fore-legs, abdomen, 
inside of the thighs and the hind feet deep red ; streak along each 
•side of the body and the outer side of the thighs white. 

Hah, China. 

Very like S. Maffiesiz, but only half the size, and has no white on 
the cheeks, and the shoulders and side of the neck are red. 

Sdurus rufonigra. Black ; throat, inner side of the legs and be- 
neath bright red ; an indistinct streak along each side, and the outer 
side of the thigh white, grisled. 

Hah, India. 

Sdurus rufogaster. Reddish, grisled ; head, sides of the neck, 
and outside of the limbs leaden gray, grisled ; tail and feet black; 
belly red. 

Hah, Malacca. 

Sdurus atrodorsalis. Gray ; middle of the hack blackish, slightly 
grisled ; cheeks and whiskers yellowish ; ears, chest, belly and under- 
side of limbs dull rufous ; tail blackish, hair with a broad black cen- 
, tral band. 

Hah. Bhotan. 

Sdurus castamovmtris. Gray. Very like S, Mppuris^ hut only half 
the size, and the ears are gray. Var, rather paler; chin grayish, 'be- 
neath yellowish 'xed. ' 

Hah, China, John Beeves, Esq, 

Sdurus eamceps; Pale gray,' grisled; hack yellowish, , beneath: 
paler gray ; tail long, gray, black varied, ringed, hair with t|rfee 
broad' black bands. ' . 

Bhotan. \ 

Sdurus BekherL Black, minutely dotted with bright yello'w ; 
side of the head and outside of the limbs more orange, and feet datk 
^bay; :edge of the eyes and underside of 'the , hody 'bright; of ;:Hps''' 
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and throat paler ; streak along the side of the body between the two 
colours pure black ; ■whiskers black ; ears haiij, slightly pencilled ; 
tail fiat, rather narrow, 'black and red varied," with long white tips to 
the hairs. Length, body and head, inches ; tail, 4| ; hind foot, 2. 

H(tb* Columbia, Capt, Belcher, R.N., C.B. 

Seims Ricliardsonii. Black, bro’wn, varied ; hairs black, ‘with a 
broad snbcentral brown band ; cheeks and the sides brown ; middle 
of the throat, chest, belly and the inner side of the limbs white ; 
hair of tail with long white tips j feet black ; ears hairy. Length of 
the body and head, — ? ; of tail, — ? 

Hak Honduras , Brit. Mus. 

Tumias Hindei. Rufous brown, with three rather close black 
streaks on the middle of the hack, the outer ones edged with a white 
streak, having* an indistinct black edge to it on its outer side; head 
darker, with a reddish streak from the end of the nose inclosing tlie 
eye ; throat and beneath white ; feet rusty brown ; hair of body dark at 
their base ; tail roundish ; hair red at the base, with a broad black sub- 
terminal band and a ■\\’’hitish tip ; ears hair)^ blackish, hinder edge and 
tip white. Length, body and head, 5-| inches ; tail, 4| ; hind foot, 1|-, 

Hub, California, Capt. Belcher, R.N., C.B.,..Ace _ Brit. Mus. 

Named in honour of hfr. Richard Brinsley Hinde, the surgeon of / 
Captain Belcher's surveying vessel, who laboured most industrioiwl/ 
during the voyage to collect specimens and facts connected with the 
countries he visited* 

Xerus triviitatus. Dark browm, minutelj grisled with gray ; outer 
sides of the limbs with longer brown hair ; broad streak on each side 
of hack, belly, cheeks, lips, throat, lower part of sides and inside 
of limbs white ; a narrow streak on the middle of the back gray- 
brown ; tail broad, hair whitish, with three broad black bands, one 
near the base and the upper one some distance from, the tip. 

Huh. India ? 

Easily kno%vn from the other species by the narrow vertebral band 
and the darker colour, 

Fam. Lepoeiuj:. 

Basyprocta punctata. Uniformly grisled with greenish yellow ; 
hair black with greenish yellow nngs ; hair of the back’searedy elbili- 
gate and ringed to the base ; throat yellow ; feet rather blacker. 

Hub, South America. 

Basyprocta nigra, Black, grisled with white ; shoulder and 
haunches blacker ; legs black ; throat gray ; belly rather grayer ; hair 
of the back elongated, flattened, white at the base, 

Hub. South America.' 

Bmyprocta uibida.^ Whitish gray, nearly uniform, the hair of the 
back elongated, white at the base. 

Hub, St. Vincent's, West Indies. 

Size of a guinea-pig, ' ' ■ " , ^ 

Fam, MnniniE. , 

Nksokia, n.,g. 

Cutting' teeth very large, flat in front and smooth ; grinders ; 
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fr{3nt upper large with three cross ridges ; the middle oblong, and the 
hinder much narrowed behind, each with two cross ridges; the front 
lower grinder larger, narrowed in front with three cross ridges ; hinder 
each with ' two ridges, the hindermost smallest, rather narrowed be« 
hind ; tail short, thick, with whorls of scales and scattered bristles ; 
toes 4 — 5, moderate, the three middle subequal, long, the outer 
moderate ; claws small, compressed ; front thumb tubercular, with a 
rudimentary claw ; ears moderate, naked. 

This genus is easily known from the Rats (3Ius) by the large 
size of the cutting teeth and the shortness of the tail ; it appears to 
be intermediate between the Rats (Mu$) and Rhizomys. 

Nesokia Hardwicldi, Mus. Hardwickii, Gray, Mag, N, Hist, Red- 
dish brown, with longer dark brown hairs on the rump ; sides grayer 
and paler ; hair lead -coloured at the base. 

Hab, India, General Hardwicke. 

The Hyptidmns Guira, Langsdorf, in Brandt’s ‘ Mem. Peters.* iii. 
1835, 1. 14, is very much like this animal in external ai}peai*ance, and 
may be a second species of the genus. 

Vandeleuria, n, g. 

Upper cutting teeth triangular, with a deep groove near the mid- 
dle on the oblique front edge ; grinders ? ears hairy ; hind feet 

very long, slender, soles bald beneath ; toes 4*5, long, slender, com- 
pressed, the three middle subequal, the hinder middle very long; 
the front outer very rudimentary, scarcely visible ; the front inner 
weak, the hinder outer longer than the inner ; claws small ; tail very 
long, scaly, with scattered hairs, with longer more crowded hairs at 
the tip ; fur soft, with scattered longer bristles on the back and rump. 

Lives on trees in India. 

Very like the American Gerhilli in external appearance and form 
of hind feet ; differs from the African Dendromys in the form and pro- 
portion of the toes. 

Vandeleuria oleraceus, Mus oleraceus, Sykes} Walter EMiofs Ma- 
dras Journ, X. 214. n. 37. Mus. longicaudatus, W, EUiofs Madras 
Journ, X. 94. Chestnut-brown ; back blacker ; feet, lips, and beneath 
white ; tail half as long again as the body and head, brown- olive, 
white below. 

Hah Madras, Walter Elliot of Wolf Lee. 

** Lives always in bushes or trees, up which it runs with great fa- 
cility.** 

'Arvicoh Roylei, Rufous gray, beneath gray ; hair dark lead- 
colour at the base, gray at the top, those of the hack rufous at the 
tip ; ears moderate, rounded, hairy ; tail about one-third the length 
of the body, covered with pale rigid hairs ; the cutting teeth yellow 
in front, smooth, grooveless.' Length of the body and head, "3'^' 6'^'; 
of tail, 1" 2'^'; of the hind feet and toes, O'' 9^”. 

Hah, India (Cashmere). Brit. Mus. 

The lower grinder wide in front, narrow behind; the Irst one^ haa 
a large rhombic anterior process, and three folds on the . outer side 
and four on 'the inner one.; the two other grinders have three nearly 
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equal folds on eacli side, the hinder tooth being the narrowest ; the 
£rst upper grinder has three equal alternating folds ; the second has 
three on the outer and two on the inner side, and the hinder one is 
elongate, narrow, with three slight folds on each side, and an oblong 
elongated lobe behind. 

Hitherto no true species of Arvicola has been described as inha- 
biting Southern Asia or South America. 

Arvicola Americana. Fur soft, brown, rather paler beneath ; tail 
about two-thirds the length of the body ; the front cutting teeth yel- 
low, with a slight groove on the outer edge. 

Ilab. South America. Brit. Mus. : three specimens. 

This species is exactly like the English water-rat in appearance, 
but about half the size, and the skull is small in proportion. The 
cutting teeth of the A. amphibia are usually smooth, but I have one 
with the teeth grooved as in these specimens. 

Fam. Lbporidjs. 

Lagomys rufescens. Fur rather long, pale gray, with a bright ru- 
fous tinge, brighter on the head ; base of the hairs dark lead-colour ; 
slightly varied with black on the hinder part of the back ; side of the 
face, middle of the throat, abdomen, inner sides of limbs and feet 
whitish ; ears large, hairy, rounded ; whiskers black, some white at 
the tip ; claws black. 

Uah. India, Gabul, Rocky Hills near Baker Tomb, at about 
6000 or 8000 feet elevation. Very quick and wary. 

This is easily known from all the other Old World species by its 
pale colour and rufous tinge. 

Fam. AsPALACiDiB. 

RMzomys minor. Fur gray, with browner ends, long, very silky ; 
whiskers browm ; sides of head rather browner ; tail naked. I 4 ength, 
body and head, 6| inches ; tail, 1^. 

Hah. India or Cochin China ? 

GerUllus eryihroura. Fur gray-brown, rather grisled, pnder ftrr 
lead-coloured ; chin and throat pure white ; the abdomen and inner 
side of the limbs w^hitish } tail covered with rather rigid pale chestnut- 
brown hairs, those near the end blaekrtipped ; whiskers black and 
white ; the upper cutting teeth pale yellow, with a deep central 
groove in front ; soles of the hind feet fattened ; hinder half naked, 
with band, of /hair behind The toes; the toes hairy on 'the edge, 
liength, body and head> S'" ;■ tail, 4'^ 3"' ; hind foot and toes, 1" 3'". 

Hah. India, Afghanistan, 

Fam. Bovim. 

' Vephdopkora coronata. Pale brown, with a' narrow naked'' streak, 
bn the cheek; inner side of the fore legs and thighs, chin andt be- 
hbath; white ; end of tail blackish; crown and tuft of hair between, 
'the horns bright reddish brown. ■ 

' :: " Hak, Western Africa, Mr. Whitfield., In the , menagerie' the'' 
Earlofperby. ^ i : 
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Antilope anmlipes, Aqaetoun, native of Gambia ; Basil- Goat, En- 
glish at Gambia. Fur pale yellowish brown ; orbits, lips, chin, base 
of the ears, chest and beneath, the inner parts of the fore legs and 
thighs, and a band over the hoofs white ; inside of the ears, the fet- 
lock, and a streak up the front of the fore and hind legs, and the 
front of the fore leg above the knee black ; end of tail blackish ; 
throat yellowish ; legs slender, elongate ; male horns thick, sublyrate, 
black, widi strong knobs in front ; female similar, hornless. 

Hah. Western Africa, Mr.Whitfield. In the menagerie of the 
Earl of Deiby. 

Aniilope Script a, Pallas. Back with a compressed ridge of black- 
ish hair in both sexes. The male with a high compressed ridge of 
long loose white hairs, extending the whole length of the back and 
tail. 

Hab. Western Africa. 

Ceplialophorus Ogilhyii, Antilope Ogilbyii, Waterhouse. Splendid 
golden brown, beneath paler ; face, ears, back of the neck with scat- 
tered black rigid hairs, which are crowded together and form a broad 
dorsal line ; feet above the hoofs and the front part of the legs black- 
ish ; horns short, conic, thick at the base, with live or six irregular 
cross ridges. 

Hab. Fernando Po, Th. Thomson, Esq., R.N. 

Capra {Ibex) Worry alo, — Warryato or Hill Goat of the Tamooleans, 
Hardw. MSS. Icon. ined. {B.M. n. 10, 975.) 1. 192, sketch improved 
from foamier by Colonel Hamilton Smith:, t. 196. Head dark brown, 
slightly grisled with yellowish ; horns short, bent back with close 
cross rings ; the outer side rounded, the inner strongly keeled in 
front ; the horn of the females smaller but similar. 

Hab. India, Hardwicke. Nepal, Mr. Partridge. 

Head and horns of both sexes in the Museum, presented by R. 
Partridge, Esq. 


XXXVI 11. — Excerpta Botanica, or abridged Ewtr acts trans-’ 
iatedfrom ilte Foreign Journals^ illustrative of or connected 
with:; the Botany of Great Britain. By W. A. Leighton^ 
Esq., B .A., P.B.S.E., &c. ' 

No* II. On ike Structure of the Nucleus of the genera Sph.®- 
rophoron of the Family of the Lichenes^ «n^Lichina of that 
of the Byssacece. By Camii.ee MontagnEj M.D. (Am. 
des Sc, Nat. n. s. xv. p.l470 ' 

The , apothecium of Sphcerophoron is at first only a' simple 
ellipsoid swelling of the extremity of a branch. If at this 
period this be divided longitudinally, the cavity occupied by 
the nucleus is observed to have a sigmoid . form,, .This ', Is, 
owing to a hemispherical projection of the medullary 
central layer of the thallus? representing 'a sort nf froth 
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all }3oints of which the sporidigerous tubes or thecai diverge. 
Already is the upper part of the sporangium, filled with that 
scobiform substance altogether different from the sporidia, 
and of a beautiful indlgO'-blue by transmitted light, but of an 
opake black en masse^ which finally tinges the thecm and spo- 
ridia of a similar but less deep tint. The cavity gradually 
enlarges, not only from the swelling of the extremity of the 
branch, but also from the insensible shrinking of the interior 
projection formed by the medullary layer of the thallus. 

The nucleus contained in the apothecium differs very 
slightly from that of other Lichens. It is composed of erect 
filaments pressed against each other, precisely as in the pro- 
ligerous lamina of a Lecidea^ and united by the intervention 
of a mucilaginous substance which greedily absorbs water. 
These tubular filaments, open at their free extremity, have ex- 
actly the form of the asci or iitricules of a Peziza* They are 
linear, obtuse at the summit, and attenuated into a short pe- 
dicel at the base, wdiich seems to be the continuation of the 
filaments of the medullary layer. In their young state they 
are perfectly transparent, and contain an opaline humour, in 
which at a later period appear hyaline globules, which are 
hence only visible on moving the diaphragm of the micro- 
scope. Gradually these filaments, which can be considered as 
no other than the true theem, assume a bluish tint, w’^hich be- 
comes more intense with age, but which, nevertheless, never 
loses its blue tinge when viewed by transmitted light. 

The sporidia also become more and more apparent in the 
theem, being globose or oblong, and arranged in a single se- 
ries. On the final rupturing of the theca they are set free and 
become mingled with that mass of black powder, from which 
however they are clearly distinct, and whose origin it is very 
difficult to determine, because it exists in the very earliest 
period of the formation of the apotheciurn. 

The theca is from the 500th to 600th of a millimetre long, and 
200th of a millimetre la diameter. The sporidium, either en- 
tirely spherical or slightly longer than broad, attains when set 
free a diameter of 100th of a millimetre, and is bounded by a 
hyaline margin and coloured blue similar to the theem. 

I cannot assert that paraphyses do not exist in it, but if 
they do, we are unable to distinguish them from the true 
thec«, except by their transparence and the absence of spo- 
ridia in their tube, and every one is aware that these organs 
are' only abortive thecae. 

y These observations wmre' made 'on a specimen 
photm coralhides collected by myself ip the "Vosges. 

Among the closed Phyce^ this genus has for its '.analogue 
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Thamnophom^ among the Byssace(B^ Lichina^ and among the 
Hypomjlem^ Thamnomyces however that I say genera 

analoga^ non autem affinia. 

The typical plant of the genus Lichina, first observed by 
was considered by him as a lichen* Liiineeus^ and ail 
succeeding botanists, including Agardh, the founder of the 
genus, have arranged it among the Phycem ; not however 
unanimously, for Acharius considers the second species of the 
genus, L» confinis^ Ag. (regarded as a variety only by Turner 
and Hooker), as a lichen, and refers it to the Sphmrophoronn 
In 1825 Fries established under the name ByssacecB a family 
intermediate between Lichenes and Phycem^ and included in it 
L, confinis^ regarding L, pygmma as a true Hydrophycea, Fries 
recognises the affinities of Lichina with CoUana^ near which 
he arranges it, and especially its resemblance to his own ge- 
nus Synalgssa^ 

But the two species cannot be separated nor placed in di- 
stinct families ; for though their true nature he ambiguous, and 
their systematic place necessarily uncertain, we can assert that 
they possess the frond of the Fmacem and the fructifications 
of Lichens. 

Turner, Lyngbye and Agardh, either through the imper- 
fection of their instruments, or from other causes, have not 
obtained right views of the fructification. Greville^s descrip- 
tion and figure (Alg^ Brit. p. 21, and Scot. Crypt. FI. t. 219, 
fig. 7.) are founded on a horizontal section of the fructifica- 
tion. 

A thin longitudinal section of the mature apothecium of 
Lichina pyg-mma^ viewed with a power of 600 diameters, shows 
that the mucilaginous nucleus {lamina proligera) is composed 
of extremely delicate, erect, flexuose filaments recurved and 
crisped at their superior or free extremity. Their diameter is 
at most -jj^-gthof a millimetre, and their length varies between 
and y^jth of a millimetre. They are slightly swollen at 
the summit, which is bent and somewhat recurved. In the 
midst of these filaments we easily see the long tliecm or utri- 
cules in different stages of development. The shorter ones 
CQnimn only in the centre a shapeless greenish sporaceous 
mass extending through nearly the whole length of the tube. 
'Others /already enclose the sporidia, though their form" is as 
yet llLdefihM. Others still more numerous exhibit these spo- 
'ridia in their perfect .state, ' 'I' presume thaf on their first for- 
mation they are ranged in single series, but later some of 
them are placed two and two, and thus render the theca dis- 
tended' in the part occupied by them. These thecae are shorter 
than the filaments in the midst of which they are situated; 
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their form is liaear^ slightly attenuated towards the base ; 
their very delicate membrane is in due time ruptured^ and 
the sporidk escape as in many I/lckems and Hyposeylem, 
The sporidia^ in number ox'’dinari]y eighty are of an elliptical 
or oblong form, their length being or nearly SOOths^ 

and 'their width a little more than 100th of a millimetre* 
They generally contain a greenish cellular siibstaoccj and are 
surrounded by a very marked transparent maigiii. Some- 
times they are empty and pellucid^ only marked wi th a longi- 
tudinal plait. These facts^ which are easily verified_j have been 
observed in a specimen of L.pygmm gathered by myself on 
the shores of Brittany. 

The organization of the nucleus of jL, confinis differs in no 
other respect than in the dimensions of the parts^ which is 
worthy of attention, as the plant is one half smaller. The fila- 
ments, thecae and sporidia are similar in form as in L. pyg^-* 
mea. The sporidia alone have this remarkable peculiarity, 
that, being one-third shorter than those of pygmma^ they still 
are equal in width, which renders them nearly spherical. In 
a young state, on a specimen eollected by M. Durieu at Gijon, 
on the coasts of Spain, they are slightly longer than broad, 
entirely pellucid, pressed together and longitudinally plaited, 
although always marked with a margin. In an older state 
they are turgid, filled with an utricular mass, and nearly glo- 
bose. This, which I presume is the adult state, is seen on a 
specimen collected on the coast of Normandy by M. Lenor- 
mand. 

Hence it is evident that Lichina (comprising the two spe- 
cies and confinis) must be removed from the Fhycem 

and arranged in the tribe Collanacem^ near the genus 
alyssa in the family ByssacemyOv at all events among the Li- 
chens, in case we do not admit Friesk intermediate family of 
the, Byssacem. , 

„ , As The genus Lichina contains only; theso t^o '.species there 
will be little difficulty in distinguishing the% but the generic 
■cfaalncters 'must; be modified: 'as/foUowss'w 

Apbtheda termmalia, priiuo giohosa, poroque simpHci pertiisa, de- 
''muin:'&entellatOn.tirceokta> nacleum gelatmoso-filamentosiim hyai- 
'.'■'inniU'foventia,, Asci erecti ampli, lineari-clavati, sporidia oblongp- 

eiliptica snboctona serie unica disposita continentes, paraphysibus 

teauissimis apice crispulo-incurvis stipati. 

Ihallus cartilagiiieus, dichotomo-ramosus, teres vei pkno-eom- 

pressns, olivaceo-nigrescens. 
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XXXlX.—DescriptAons of Chalcidites discovered in Valdivia 
by C. Darwin^ Esq, By Fbaxcis Walkee^ FX.S. 

Pacliylartbriis Sariaster, Mas, Virldh^ antennoi Intern^ pedes Jlavi^ alee 
Impidee, — Fern. Cupreiis, antenum nigree^ pedes fuki, femora viridia. 

Mas. Corpus crassum, coiwexuni;, nitens^ viride cupreo-variiiiUj scite squa- 
meum, parce pubesceus : caput magnum, transversuiUj, breve, viride, tliorace 
latius ; vertex latus, cupreo-varius ; frons impressa, abrupte declivis : oculi 
rufi, mediocres, non extantes : os flavum ; palpi maxillai*es clavati ; antennse 
intern, graciles, subfiliformes,13-articiilatae, tborace paullo longiores; articnlus 
1"® longus, gracilis ; 2*^® longicyatbiformis ; 3^® et 4“® minimi j 5*^® et sequentes 
usque ad mediocres, subiequales ; clava longiconica, acuminata, arti- 
culo 10^ fere diiplo longior .* tborax ovatus, robustus : prothorax transversiis, 
brevis, aiitice angustus: mesothoracis scutum longitudine latius; parapsi- 
dum suturee bene determinate, postice approximatae ; paraptera et epimera 
magna ; scutellum subconicum, sat magnum : metathorax mediociis, obco- 
nicus, declivis : petiolus sat longus : abdomen rhombiforme, contractum, 
Igeve, glabrum, latitiidine non longius, thoracis dimidii longitudine ; seg- 
mentum 1““^ maximum, dorsum obtegens: pedes flavi, simplices, submqualcs; 
coxae virides; ungues et piilvilli fusci ; alae limpklm; squamulm lute«; nervi 
fulvi; nervus humeralis iilnari multo longior, radialis ulnari vixbrevior, cu- 
bitali diiplo longior ; stigma minutum. 

Pe?n, Cupreus, parum nltens : caput tborace vix latius : palpi maxillares 
simplices : antennae nigraa, subfiliformes, tborace non longiores ; articulus 
2» cjatbiformis ; 5^'® et sequentes usque ad subaequales, approximati ; 
clava conica, articulo 10° longior: petiolus brevis : abdomen ovatum, supra 
fere planum, subtus cannatiim, apice acuminatum et attenuatum, tborace 
vix longius; segmentum 1"® magnum, 2'*“ etsequentia brevia;, pedes fulvi; 
CQXse virides; femora viridia, apice fulva. (Corp. long. lin. I — 14*; alar, 
limlf— 2^,) 

Dicyclus Ljnastes, Fem. Viridi^aenem, mtennce nigrcBi pedes fuhij 
mora esnm, ales Umpidee. 

Corpus breve, convexum, viridi-aeneum, nitens, scitissime squameum, 
parce birtum : caput transversum, breve, tborace paullo latius; vertex latus; 
frons impressa, abrupte declivis ; oculi rufi, mediocres, non extantes ; an- 
tennae nigrsB, graciles, subclavatse, tborace vix longiores ; articulus 1«« lon- 
gus ; 2'^’’ cyatbiformis ; 3^'® et 4**® minimi ; 5'^® et sequentes usque ad 10°"^ sub- 
ffiqiiales, approximati; clava conica, compressa, acuminata, articulo 10*^ 
multo longior : thorax ovatus : protborax transversus, brevis, antice angus- 
tus : mesothoracis scutum longitudine latius, parapsidum suturse remotm, 
sat bene determinate, postice approximatae ; paraptera et epimera magna ; 
scutellum subconicum, mediocre : metatborax brevi-obconicus, declivis : pe- 
tiolus brevis : abdomen subrotimdura, supra fere plaimm> subtus carinatum^ 
apice acuminatum, tborace brevius ; segmentum 1“® magnum : pedes Mvi, 

S lices, submquales; coxse aenem ; femora mnea, apice fulva; tarsi apice 
I'Alm ■iimpidse ; sqrmmulm picese; nervi fulvi; nervus humeralis ulnari 
multo longior, radialis ulnari vix brevior, cubitali longior; stigma minutum.' 
(Corp. long. lm,,4; akrVliu,,!^..) 

Laraprotatus Hatta* Mas. VmdVcgamus^ anf 0 nn€e nigm^' pedes flavi^ 
aim limpidm. ' " ^ 

Corpus angustum, sublineare, convexum, viridi-cyaneum, nitans, scitis- 
sime "squameum, parce birtum,: caput transversum, breve, viride, tborace', ; 
latius'; yertexlatns, mneo-varitis^; frons^ impressa^ abnipte decliviS;: .nculi,'rufi>' 
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mediocresj non extantes : aiiteTina3 nigrae, graciles, subfiliformesj ilmrace vix 
breviores; articulusl“® longus, sublinearis ; 2"* longicyatliiformis, 4*^® 
minimi ; 5^^^ et sequeiites usque ad 10“**^ subsequalesj approximati ; clava losi- 
giovata^ acuminata, articulo 10° niulto longior: tliorax longi-subovatus ; 
prothomx transversus, mediocris, antice pauUo angustior : mesotboracis scu- 
tum loiigitudine latius ; parapsidum suturas bene determinate, postice ap- 
proximate ; paraptera et epimera magna j scutelium subconicum, mediocre : 
metathorax niagniis, declivis, obconicus : petiolus sat longus : abdomen breri- 
ovatuin, Iseve, glabnmi, thorace multo brevius : pedes flavi, simplices, sub- 
mquales ; coxe virides ; tarsi apice fusci : ale limpidm ; squaiiiulse fusee ; 
nervi fulvi. (Corp. long. liii. 1 ; alar. lin. 1|.) 

Lamprotatus Bisaltes, Mas. jEneo-vlndis^ antemice uigree, pedes flavi^ 
femora viridia, alee UmpideB, 

Corpus convexiim, seneo-viride, nitens, scitissime squameum, parce bir- 
turn ; caput transversum, breve, thoracis latitudine ; vertex latus ; frons im- 
pressa, abrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mediocres, non extantes : antennas ni- 
grae ? : thorax ovatus : protborax transversus, brevissimus ; mesotboraers 
scutum iongitudine latius ; parapsidum suturse bene determinate, postice 
approximate; paraptera et epimera magna; scutelium conicum, mediocre : 
metatborax brevi-obconiciis, declivis : petiolus brevissimus : abdomen sub- 
lineare, iseve, giabrum, fere planum, tborace angustius et multo brevius; seg- 
mentum maximum : pedes flavl, simplices, subaeqiiales ; coxm virides ; 
femora viridia, apice dava; tarsi apice fusci ; alee limpidm; squamulm picees; 
nervi fusci ; nervus humeralis uliiari fere duplo longior, radialis ulnari pauHo 
brevior, cubitali paullo longior ; stigma parvum. (Corp. long. Hn» 1 ; alar, 
lin. 14.)' 

Lamprotatus Orobia, Fern. Firidis^ cupreo-varius^ antenncB nigree^ pede$ 
nifiy fernora basz mrldiaf ales limpidce, 

Viridis, convexns, nitens, scitissime squameiis, parce pubesceiis ; caput 
transversum, mediocre, thoracis latitudine; vertex sat latus; frons abrupte 
declivis, ad antennarum receptionem excavata : oculi picei, mediocres, non 
extantes : antennm subbliformes, nigrse, graciles, pubescentes, tborace non 
longiores ; articulus 1”® longus, gracilis ; longicyatliiformis ; 3”® et vix 
conapicui ; 5°®longicyatbiformis ; 6“® et sequentes breviores : thorax longi- 
ovatus : protborax mediocris, transversus, antice angulum utrinque fingens 
non angustior : mesotboracis scutum Iongitudine vix latius; parapsidum su-^ 
turse bene determinate, postice approximate ; paraptera et epimera magna ; 
scutelium mediocre, conicum : metathorax mediocris, declivis, obconicus : 
petiolus brevis : abdomen ovatum, nitens, Imve, fere giabrum, apice acumi- 
natum, tborace paullo brevius : segmenta antica magna, postica breviora : 
oviductus non exertus : pedes graciles, recti, subgequales, pallide rufi, pubes- 
centes; coxse virides; trochanteres pieem; femora basi viridia; tarsi apice 
fusci t alse lirapida?, mediocres; squamulm viridi-picese ; nervi fusci ; nervus 
humeralis ulnari fere duplO longior, cubitalis radiali brevior; stigma minu- 
tum. (Corp, long, lin, I4; alar. lin. 2-^.) 

Far. ^.-—Capitis vertex viridi-aeneus : thoracis discus cupreo-seneus : ab- 
domen cupreo-rarium.' 

Pteromalus Megareus, Fern. mimnm nlgrm^ pedes flam.i 

femora mridia^ tibrnfmeo-emetm^ aim limpidm^ 

Corpus viridi-aeneum, coiivexum, parum nitens, scitissime squameum, 
parce pubescens : caput ti-ansversum, breve, tborace paullo latius ; vertex sat 
latus; frons abrupte declivis, e.tcayata : oculi picei, mediocres, non extantes: 
abtobanigi^js, subclavatae, pubescentes, sat graciles, tborace non longiores ; 
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articuliis i"®viridis: thorax breviovatus : prothorax breyisslmiiSj supra vix 
coiispiciiiis : mesothoracis scutum latum ; parapsidum siitiirie non bene de- 
teriiiinata? ; scutellum subrotundumj mediocre : metathorax brevlsj declivis^ 
obconiciis : petiolus breVissimus : abdomen longiovatiuiij nitensj Ijeve^ fere 
glabriim^ supra plaiiiiiiij subtus carinatum, aj)ice acuminatum, tliorace Ion* 
gins et aiigiistius : pedes flavi ; coxm vivides ; femora viridia, apice flava ; 
tibiae fosco-ciiictEo ; tarsi apice fusci : aim iimpidm ; squamulse pice® ; nervi 
fulvi; iierviis humeralis iiltiari multo longior, cubitalis radial! iiiulto brevior ; 
stigma minimum. (Corp. long. lin. 1 ; alar, lin. If.) 

Closterocems Xenodice, Mas et Fem. Viridis cyaneo-mrius, abdomen 
cupreim^ antemiat mgr ee, pedes flam, femora viridia^ tibm fitsco-cincieBf 
aim fusco-macnlake. 

Mas. Corpus sublineare, aiigustimij depressum, Imte viride, nitens, laeve, 
parce hirtum : caput transversum, brevissiimim, inter oculos impressum ; 
vertex sat latus ; Irons abrupte declivis : oculi niediocres : antennm siibse* 
taceae, nigrm, liirtm, thorace non longiores : thorax ovatus : prothorax bre- 
vissimus : mesothoracis scutum iongitiidine vix latius ; parapsidum sutiirm 
vix conspicum ; scutellum subovatum : inetatliorax obconicus, declivis, me- 
diocris : petiolus bre\dssimus : abdomen sublineare, cupreum, basi c^^aneo- 
viride, thorace angiistiiis non longius : pedes flavi ; coxae virides ; femora 
viridia ; tibite fusco-cinctm ; tarsi apice fusci : aim mediocres, ciliatjn, fulvo- 
tinctag, in discum obsolete fusco-maculatm ; sqiiamulse picem ; nervi fulvi ; 
nervus iilnaris hiimerali multo longior, radialis vix ullus, cubitalis brevissimus 
in aim discum abrupte declivis ; stigma minimum. 

Far, (B , — Tibise omnino fusese : alis maculm vix conspicum. 

Far. y . — Aim omnino limpidm. 

Fem. Cyaneo- viridis : antennae setacem, thorace breviores: abdomen ova*- 
turn, thorace paullo breviiis vix angustius, (Corp. long. lin. 4 — ■!- > 
lin. f — 1 ,) 

Far, -Tibiae nigro-fuscse, apice flavae. 

Flatygaster Paches, Mas et Fem. Jtra, antennm nigrm, pedes nigrii 
tarsi pieei) aim suhfuscm. 

Mas. Corpus convexmn, atrum, nitens, laeve, fere glabrum ; caput trans* 
versuni, breve, thorace vix latius ; vertex sat latus ; frons abrupte declivis : 
oculi picei, pai*vi, non extantes : antennae nigrm : thorax ovatus : prothorax 
brevissimus, supra vix conspiciius : mesothoracis scutum longitiuline latius; 
parapsidum sutiirm non bene determinatse ; scutellum subrotuudum, non 
prodiictum ; metathorax parvus, obconicus, declivis : petiolus brevis : abdo* 
men longioratuin, thorace paullo angustius non longius ; segmentum 
magnum, 2”“' et sequentia breviora : pedes nigri, subaquales ; femora cla- 
vata ; genua picea ; tibim clavatae ; tarsi picei ; alas subfuscas ; squamulas 
picem. (Corp. long. lin. | ; alai% lin. f.) 

Fem, Caput thoracis latitudine: antennae subclavatm: abdomen longi* 
ovatum, apice acuminatum, thorace angustius et paullo longius, 

Inostemina Quinda, Fem. Aira^ aniennce flavm^ apice fuscm, p(fdes 
aim^ Impidm, 

Corpus atrum, angustum, sublineare, convexum, Iseve, nitens, pubescens : 
caput transversum, subrolundum, thorace' vix latius ; vertex latus ; fronS' 
abrupte' declivis : oculi parvi, non extantes ; antennae subciavatse, fiavffi,,aplpe 
fusese : thorax ovatus : prothorax brevissimus, supra vix conspicuus ; meso- 
thoracis ' scutum transversum, sulcis 2 xndistinctis postice approxim^stis 
parapsidum suturse non bene determinate ; scutellum obconicum, non pro- 
duetUm : metathorax brevi-obconicus, declivis : petiolus crassus, brevissimus: 
abdomen dongiovatum, glabrum, apice acuminatum, thorace paullo longius 
':[:jim:^Mag.N.msL Volx. , T'"' 
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non angiistiiis; segmeiitum P*” maximum: pedes liavl, simplices, .sn'b- 
jeqiiales : ate limpidee, mediocres j squamiite picese ; nervifolvi ; nervus snb- 
costalis ate basi emissns nervulum in discum rejicieiis et spatio brevi ante 
coste medium in stigma siibfurcatum decedcns : nervus quoqiie spurius ate 
basi emissus in discum excurrens et nervo subqostali nervuloqiie triangulum 
fmgens. (Corp, long, lin, I ; alar, lin. 1.) 

Romiiius (n. g. *) Zofale, Fern, jTterf mitenncB nigrm basi fulvie^ pedes 
fidvi, alee limpidee. 

Corpus longum, angustum, sublineare, atrum, vix convexiimj obscurum, 
pilis caiiis pubescens, subtilissime et confertissime pimctatiim : caput trans- 
versum, breve, snbrotundum, tborace vix latius; vertex latusj irons con- 
vexa, non impressa : oculi parvi, non extantes : antennse nigrm, graciles, 
subciavatm, prope os insertse, tborace non breviores ; articiilus 1"® longiis, 
subfusiformis, fiilvus; longicyatbiformis ; 3“* et 4"® longi, lineares; 5'*® 
et sequentes ad 10'^“ breves, approximati, clavam iingentes longifiisifor- 
mcm : thorax longiovatus : protborax brevissimus, postice excavatus : me« 
sotboracis scutum magnum, trisiilcatum, longitudine vix latius; sulci laterales 
postice approximati ; scutellum parviim, semicircuium fingens : metatborax 
mediocris, obconicus : petiolus brevissimus : abdomen longifusiforme, subtus 
convexum, apice acuminatum, tborace multo longiiis ; segmentum breve; 
2»m et magna ; et 5““^ paulio breviora ; 6”™ adhue brevius : pedes 
fulvi, longi, graciles, simplices, submquales ; tarsis articulus 1“® longus, 
multo brevior, 3"® adbiic brevior, 3^ brevior, 5^'® 4° paulio lon^ior : ate 
mediocres, limpidse, abdominis apicem dum quietem agunt non attmgentes; 
squainute fulvse; nervi Mvi; nervus subcostalis ate basi emissus ad costae 
medium earn attingens et fere ad ate apicem percurrens; nervus 2"®quoque 
alaebasi emissus in discum excurrens ibique furcatus, furca an tica nervo 
subcostali tiiangulum fingens, furca postica ad ate margin em posticum de- 
cedens ; nervus cubitalis rectus, sat longus, nervo subcostali ubi costam at- 
tingit emissus, stigmate terminatus minuto, (Corp, long. lin. 1-|; alar, lin, 
2 1 -.) 

[To be continued.] 


XL. — Tke Crustacea of Ireland. Order Decapoda. By Wm:« 
Thompson^, Esq.^ Vice-Pres. Nat. Hist. Society of Belfast. 

CRUSTACEA- Order Decapoda- 

Decapoda Beach yxjbi, 

Macfopodm phalanginm, Leach, Mai. pi. 23. f. 6; Desmar. p. 155. 
pi. 23.13. 

Stenorbyncus phalangium, Edw. Crust, tome i. j), 279. 

Cancer phalangium, Penn. Brit. ZooL voL iv. p. 11. pL 9. f. 3, edi- 
tion 1812. 

This species has already been recorded by Templeton as not un- 
common on the Irish coast/’ and by Mr, J. V. Thompson as " very 
abundant in the deep water of the harbour of Cove.” Ent. Mag. 
Tol. Hi. p* 371. 

It has occurred very commonly to mj scientific friends and myself 
when dredging in the loughs of Stran^ord and Belfast ; and to Mr. 

* Euru (Monogr, :Chalieid,, ii. 61.) 'also belongs to' tbiS'- genus.' 
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R. Ball at the South Islands of Arran*, as well as at Youghal and 
Dublin. The motions of this crab are slow, though its light body 
borne on such long legs would be popularly believed to indicate con- 
siderable powers of locomotion. The editor of the octavo edition of 
Pemiant's ^ British Zoology’ (1812) remarks, that this crab invests 
itself occasionally in leaves of fuci to ensnare its prey and Dr, 
Leach states that it has been observed by Dr. Macculloch to be 
sometimes covered by fragments of a species of the Linnaean genus 
Fucus, which are attached to its body and legs.” The first state- 
ment seems to me fanciful. The presence of fragments of fuci, &c, 
I should rather attribute to the spinous body, and the bristly arms 
and legs of great length intercepting adventitious substances, which 
in floating through the water come in contact with them, and (as 
Mr. R. Ball reminds me) are further retained there by a viscid slime 
covering the animal. Many marine productions, however, both of a 
vegetable and animal nature, have their birth, and grow to beauty on 
the shell of this as well as other species of our native Crustacea — 
corallines, sponges, zoophytes, algae, &.c. may thus be found. Balani 
occasionally cover the entire upper surface of the body of the crab. 

Aug. 22, 1840. — On opening a thornback {Raia clavata), about 
20 inches in length, caught in Belfast bay, I found its stomach en- 
tirely filled with Macroj^odia <plialangium. 

AchmuB CrancMiy Leach, Mai. pi. 22 c ; Edw, Crust, t. i. p. 281. 

In the collection of Crustacea formed by Mr. J. V. Thompson, and 
now in the possession of the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, is a 
native specimen of this crab, which we may presume was obtained 
on the southern coast. 

Imchus Dorsettensisy Leach, Mai. pi. 22. f. 1 — 6 ; Desm. p. 52, pL 
24.11. 

I. Scorpio, Edio. Crust, t. i. p. 288. 

Cancer Dorsettensis, Penn. voL iv. p. 12, pi. 10. f. 1. 

This species is stated by Mr. J. V. Thompson to be common in 
the harbour of Cove. Ent. Mag. vol. iii. p, 371. It is pretty com- 
monly brought up from deep vrater in the dredge in the loughs of 
Strangford and Belfast, but in much smaller quantity than Macro-’ 
podia phalangium. Under similar circumstances it has been procured 
by us on the western coast. Mr. R. Ball finds it in Dublin bay. All 
the examples of this crab which I have taken wei'e invested with 
sponge, which generally covers over the body, arms, and legs ; alg® 
and zoophytes likewise spring from it. In this extraneous matter 
some of the smaller, Crustacea find shelter, and, together with the 
other objects, render the capture of the Imchus Dorsettensis interest- 
ing far beyond the acquBition of itself- 

Capt. Beechey, R.N, of HM.B. Lucifer, brought up a specimen 
of this Imchus alive in the dredge from a depth of about 140 fathoms 
otF the Mull of Galloway. See * Annals’ for Sept, last, p, 21 , 

' * " On different parts of the western coast it was dredged by-usin 1840/ ’ 

T 2 ^ ^ 
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Imchm leptocMrns, Leach, Mai. pi. 22 b ; Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 289„ 
111 the 7tli voL of the ‘ Annals,’ I noticed an example of this spe- 
cies having been, dredged in Clifden bay, Coimemara, during a na- 
tural-history tour made to that quarter by Mr. R. Ball, Mr, E. F orbes, 
Mr. Hyiidmaii, and myself ; and that about the same time a specimen 
was procured by Mr. R. Patterson in Belfast hay. Subsequently, I 
have seen specimens from the latter locality in the Ordnance collec- 
tion. ' 

Imwhus dorynchis, Leach, Mai. pL 22. f. 7. & 8 ; Edw. Crust, t. 

p. 288. 

Among a number of Crustacea dredged in Belfast bay in the sunf®? 
mer of 1838 by my friend Dr. J. L. Drummond, and kindly sent d®* 
me, was an example of this species. Specimens from the same 
iity are in the Ordnance collection. 


Pisa teiraodon, Leach, Mai, pi. 20 ; Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 305 ; 

pl.22.f.!. 

In the, collection of Mr. E. Ball are two examples of this 
which were obtained at Roundstone, Connemara, / pe 

, In August 1841, I found several of the P. tetraodon thrown^^^ ashore 
at Compton, Isle of Wight. , ^ , ' 

Hjas armiea, Leach, Mai. pi. 21 a ; . Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 312fc| ' 

Cancer aranea, Pe/m. vol. iv. p. 11. pi. '9. f.l.* ' 

Mr. Templeton has noticed this species as taken at > 

and native specimens are in Mr. J. V. Thompson’s collectio#^’*' 
been obtained at Youglial and Dublin by Mr. R. Bail. jL 

by dredging in the loughs of Strangford and Belfast, where ^ i® 

commonly thrown ashore. In the estuary at little more tliai 1 a 
mile from Belfast, a number of large specimens of this crab w/ t'ap- 
tured in the month of October 1839, on the hooks attached hand- 


lines, much to the surprise of the fishermen, who had never with 
them so near the town before, or in brackish water. ,The Ip.nig-w^orm 
(Lumhricus marinus) was the bait attacked in this instar- by the 


crabs, ff^as aranea wuis taken in the dredge at Bmidor the 

western coast, by our party in July .1840, and very small'"''' 
cimensw!erev found under stones between ^ide-marks at 
the coast of Clare, In Mi' Hyndman’s odbinet are two 
species with oysters attached to theiyfeacks. The oyster {t)mrea 
eduUs) on the larger crab is 3 inches length, and five or six yimrs 
old, and is covered with many large! Jictof. The shell” or cara- 
pace of the ci'ab is but 2|- inches in length, vind hence it must, At- ' 
las-like, have borne a world of weight upon its shoulders. 
presence of this oyster affords interesting evidence that the 
lived several years after attaining its full growth. Both crabs and 


oysters, though dead, were brought to Mr. Hyndman in a fresh state. 
The hairs on the body and legs of specimens in my collection ate 
longer in the small than in the large individuals. On the north-east 


I'his bad figure is not referred to by Leach. 
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coast of. Ireland the H, aranea is very much preyed on by the cod- 
fish. 

In January 1840, I saw specimens of this crab of very large size 
on the coast near Edinburgh : the carapace of one which I measured 
was 3 inches in length, and the extent from the extremities of the 
first pair of legs, 1 1 inches, 

Il^as coarctatu, Leach, Mai. pi. 21 b ; Edw, Crust, t, i. p. 312. 

This species is set down as Irish in Mr. J. V. Thompson's cata- 
logue, his specimens being most probably from the southern coast. 
In Mr. Ball’s collection are examples from Youghal, and some dredged 
by him in Dalkey Sound near Dublin. In the loughs of Belfast and 
Strangford we take it very commonly with the dredge. 1 have seen 
an example from the Giant’s Causeway — thus from the north to 
the south of Ireland the species prevails. 

Dr. J. L. Drummond has found numbers of these crabs in the 
stomachs of cod-fish brought to Belfast market. The largest exam- 
ple I have seen was found in the mouth of a haddock taken at Kil- 
lough, county Down. Its carapace is 2 inches 2 lines in length ; 
each arm from base to point of claw 3 inches 7^~ lines. The body, 
legs and arms of my specimens of if. coarctata are very much invested 
with zoophytes, sponges, and algse. 

Examples of this crab have been sent me from Portpatrick by Capt. 
Fayrer, R.N. ; and I have myself obtained it on the opposite or east- 
ern coast, at Newhaven near Edinburgh. Captain Beechey, R.N,, 
brought up four examples of this species alive in the dredge from a 
depth of about 140 fathoms off the Mull of Galloway. See p. 21 of 
the present volume. 

Mata squinado, Latr. Leach, Mai. pL 18 ; Edw, Crust, t. i. p, 327 ; 

Desm. pi. 21. 

Cancer spinosus, Fenn. 

Inhabits the southern coast. Native specimens of this crab are 
in Mr. J. V. Thompson’s collection. Mr. R. Ball informs me that 
it is taken not imfrequently wuth lobsters about Youghal, where it is 
called horrid-crab ; it is not brought to market, but is sometimes 
eaten by the fishermen — the carapace of a specimen' from that loca- 
lity in this gentleman’s collection is 7 inches in length, and others 
are little inferior to it. 

One of these crabs was brought to me at V entnor, Isle of Wight, 
where it was taken in a crab-pot at the' same time with a Galathea 
strigma. 

Furgmme aspera, Leach, Mal.pl. 17; Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 351 ; Desm. 
ph20.f,2. 

Cancer asper, Penn. voL iv. p. 1 , 3 . pL 10. f. 3. , 

Marked as Irish in Mr. J. V. Thompson’s collection. ^ It isTather 
a rare species, and an inhabitant of deep water. In Stran^ord 
lough a single specimen was . taken in the dredge by Mr. Hyndman 
and myself in Oct. 1834, and on a subsequent occasion we ^ obtained 
.several individuals in the same locality, it has been dredged in/Bel- 
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fast bay by Dr. J. L. Drummond. Mr. R. Ball once found this spe- 
cies cast ashore on the Dublin coast after a great storm ; and in liis 
collection are fine specimens from Roundstone, on the western coast. 

Capt. Beechey, R.N., brought up a crab of this species alive in the 
dredge from a depth of 50 fathoms oflF the Mull of Galloway. See 
p. 21 of the present volume, 

Xantho floridm, Leach, Mai. pL 11 ; Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 394 ; Desm. 
pi. 8. f. 2. 

Seems to be a local species. It is recorded as Irish in Mr. J. V. 
Thompson's catalogue. In the Ordnance collection are specimens 
from three localities on the Antrim coast— *Carnlough, Larne and 
Carrickfergus ; and in Mr. R. Ball's cabinet there is an example 
from Dublin bay. In July 1840, this species was found commonly 
by Mr. E. Forbes and myself under stones between tide-marks at 
Lahinch, county Clare : — the entire claws of these specimens (all 
under half adult size) are of a pale brown colour, but very different 
in shade from any part of the body of the animal : in Leach's * Ma- 
lacostraca* the claws are described and figured as black, but a va- 
riety stated to be rare is said to have ** the tops of the claws of the 
same colour with the other parts of the animal." 

Xantlio rivuloms, Risso. Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 394. 

A fine example of a crab so named, and which is an addition to 
the British fauna, is in the Ordnance collection — it was taken at 
Portrush, county of Antrim, in July 1839. Capt. Portlock informs 
me that having been at once identified as the X. rividosus, more spe- 
cimens were assiduously sought for in the locality, but in vain. I 
fully agree with him in considering it the X. rmiloms as described 
by M. Edwards. It seems to me a well-marked species. It is said 
to inhabit the Mediterranean and the western coast of France. 

Cancer pagurus, Leach, Mai. pL 10 ; Penn. vol. iv. p. 7. pi. 3 ; Desm. 
p. 103. pL 8. f. 1. 

Piatycarcinus pagurus, Edto. Crust, t.i. p. 413, 

This, the common edible crab, is taken on all quarters of the Irisli 
coast, and is held in good estimation for the table. It is the only 
species brought on sale to Belfast market. In January 1836, a spe- 
cimen weighing 9|lbs. was taken in Strangford lough, and in Aug. 
1841, one of 9 lbs. was obtained in Belfast bay; these were of ex- 
traordinary magnitude for the north of Ireland to produce, although 
not larger than what are commonly to be seen in the London market. 
M. Edwards mentions this species as sometimes exceeding 5 lbs. in 
weight on the coast of France, t. i. p. 414. The ordinary method 
of taking these crabs on the coast of Ireland is the same as that re- 
sorted to in England— wicker-baskets in the form of a wire mouse- 
trap.” But’ Mr. Hyndman has seen them sought after and captured 
at Donaghadee by persons thrusting a piece of iron hooked at the 
end into the creVices of rocks, the ordinary retreat of the crabs at 
low-water : a similar practice, according to Mr; Ball, is, pursued 
in the south. In s|ii:ing and summer they are considered to be 
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in season at Belfast and Dublin* — between Christmas and Easter is 
the period mentioned by Leach. As this is not a littoral species it 
may be worth remarking, that several very small individuals (their 
carapace an inch in breadth) were found by Mr. E, Forbes and my- 
self in the month of July, frequenting the shore atLahinch between 
tide-marks. 

Pilumms Mrtellus^ Leach, Mai. pi. 12; Edw. Crust, t. i. p, 417 ; 

Desm. p. 111. pi. 2. f. 1. 

Cancer hirtellus, Penn, voL iv. p. 9. pi. 6. f. 1. 

This appears to be a widely distributed species, occurring in small 
numbers where found. It is enumerated among the native Crustacea 
in Mr. J. V. Thompson's catalogue ; and in the first voL of the 
Ordnance Survey is noticed as obtained at Carnlough, county of 
Antrim. In the course of a day's dredging in the loughs of Strang- 
ford and Belfast, one or two individuals of this species have generally 
been procured by us. Mr. E. Ball has taken it on the Dublin coast by 
dredging, and has likewise found it inhabiting the beach between tide- 
marks at Portmamock — ^by Mr. E. Forbes and myself it was similarly 
found at Lahincli. Specimens from Youghal are in Mr. BalFs col- 
lection, and from Courtmasherry harbour — also in the county of 
Cork ill Mr. G. J. Allman's. The figures of this species given by 
Leach and Pennant are good and characteristic : Desmarest's £gnre 
(Consid. Crust, pi. 11. f. 1.) is not so. 

Pirimela denticulata, Leach, MaL pL 3 ; Edw. Crust, t i. p. 424 ; 

Desm. p. 106. pL 9. f. 1. 

Of this small and handsomely sculptured crab I have seen but 
two Irish examples. The first was found amongst a number of species 
of various kinds collected on the coast of Antrim and Down by Dr, 
J. L. Drummond, and kindly submitted to my investigation. The 
other was obtained alive by Mr. E. Forbes and myself between tide- 
marks at Lahinch on the coast of Clare, 

In August 1841, I found three specimens washed ashore at Comp- 
ton, Isle of Wight. 

Carcinm meenas, Leach, Mai. pL 5 ; Edw. Crust, t. i* p. 434. 

Cancer mconas, Penn, voL iv. p. 6. pL 2. f. 1, 

This species is common around the coast of Ireland, and is popu- 
larly known by the name oiparten in the north, the crah^ par excel- 
lence, being the Cancer pagurus\. On gravelly, sandy, and muddy 

^ Ilutty, writiog seventy years ago, remarks — The greatest quantity of 
crabs and lobsters supplying Dublin comes from the Isle of Man ; but the 
best are those from Lamhay, Howth and Skerries ; for the former by loi5ger 
carnage and agitation fret and waste themselves, and thereby become much 
worse food. They are also brought from the Saltee Islands, about 80 miles 
from Dublin, by the fishermen of Bullock, Dunleary and Howth.”— Kat 
Hist, Dublin, vol. i. p. 374. 

f This species being distinguished as ihe crab, I should hope with Mr. T. 
Bell (ZooL Trans.) that it were considered the type of the genus Cancer, 
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shores I have remarked this species to be about equally common, 
Mr, R. Bali states that it inhabits holes in the hard mud, but whe- 
ther made by itself he cannot say. The Gonoplaas Uspimsa is said 
by Mr, Cranch to live in excavations formed in the hardened mud, 
and tliat their habitations, at the extremities of which they live, are 
open at each end.’’ Leach, Mai. Pod. Brit. Jn the ordinary rejecta- 
menta of the tide it occurs much more frequently than any other 
species, and generally in a young state. The carapace of the largest 
example in my collection, from Belfast bay, is inches in breadth 
and 2| in length. Pennant and Leach state that this crab is sent in 
quantities to London, where it is eaten by the poor ; and M. Ed- 
wards observes that it is used in like manner in Paris. In other 
large towns also I have remarked it on sale, but in Belfast, the Cancer 
pagunis, as has been already remarked, is the only species of crab 
used as an article of food. The Carcimts mmtus is much in request 
by juvenile anglers and fishermen for bait. 1 have seen it so used by 
persons fishing for flounders {Platessa flems) in the river Bann, near 
Portstewart : by Dr. J, L. Drummond I am informed that its liver is 
the chief bait used by boys at Larne in fishing for the young of the 
Merhngus carhonaiiuSy called there pickock : Mr. R. Ball states that 
when these crabs are about to change their shells or have recently 
done so, they are sought for under the sea-weeds at low- tide by the 
fishermen at Youghal, chiefly as bait for flat-flsh, and are superior to 
anything that can be used — in this soft state they are here called pif- 
crabs (qu. peeled^crabs). At the quays of Youghal, these crabs are 
caught in great numbers simply with fish-entrails tied to a string. 
They prove such an annoyance to boys fishing at Belfast quay by 
consuming their bait, that all of them caught in the act are instantly 
trampled to death, and hence may have arisen the proverb of “ crab’s 
allowance,” Mr. Ball \vas once witness to the body of a person 
drowmed when bathing at Youghal, being taken out of the water 
an hour and a half after his disappearance, when several of these, 
crabs were engaged eating the eyes of the corpse. 

M. Edwards remarks that the name of '"Grebes enrages” is 
■applied to this specicvs on the coast of Normandy ; and it is suffi- 
ciently appropriate, for when arrested in their rapid progress over 
the beach, and wtII (as xemarked by that author) they 'can run, they 
instantly throw up their claws in anger to, attack the intruder, and if 
not guarded against, will give him feeling evidence of their displea- 
^ sure. ■ B-1. Edwards too observes, that they have been kept alive for 
a long time out of the water, hut he would perhaps hardly be pre- 
pared to expect that they are so tenacious of life, as shown in the 
following, instance, communicated by Mr. R. Patterson ; — “ I re- 
member above twenty years ago spending one of my school vaca- 
tions at Holywood, Belfast bay, and on one occasion was so an- 
noyed by the, common crabs, (C. mmas) eating the bait from my fish- 
ing hook, that at length I took a number of the crabs and by wmy of 
retaliation buried them alive in the garden. Some time after,, but 
how long I cannot now remember,! was tempted to, chg them' up to 
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see what kind of a state they were then in, when to my surprise they 
were not only living, but able to move about as actively as ever. 
Wishing to verify the remembrance of this boyish prank, I took some 
of the crabs in the summer of 1837, threw a piece of sea-weed on 
them and buried them to the depth of twelve or fourteen inches, the 
soil above them being closely beaten down. When leaving the 
country seventeen days afterwards I found them living, and one in- 
dividual was so brisk that he caught the spade in his claws. I have 
had no opportunity of ascertaining what is the limit of the time 
they would live under such circumstances.^^ 

When at the Isle of Wight in the summer of 1841, I remarked 
this to be the most common crab on all parts of the coast. At Vent- 
nor it was flung from the crab-pots as useless. 

I don't know whether the C. m^Ems be found in the Adriatic Sea, 
but a crab which I saw under one of the bridges at Venice seemed to 
be this species. I remarked several crab-pots set at the sea or east- 
ern entrance of one of the canals here where the bottom is oozy. 

Portnmms mrkgatus, Leach, Mai. pi. 4 ; Desm. pi. 4. f. 2. 
Platyonichus latipes, Ediv. Crust, t. i. p, 436. 

Cancer latipes, Fenn, voL iv. p. 5. pi. 1. f. 4. 

Is occasionally found thrown ashore on extensive sandy beaches. 
1 have seen examples from Macgilligan and Fortrush on the north- 
ern, and Portmarnock on the eastern coast. Leach mentions this as 
“ the most common species of the Malacostracous animals that in- 
habit our coasts," and that “ it is found thrown on all the sandy 
shores of Great Britain in great abundance, especially during storms," 
On the Irish coast it is quite a local species. In the course of dred- 
ging in the 'open sea off Down, in the loughs of Strangford and Bel- 
fast a single example only of this species has occurred either to my 
friends or to myself. In dredging on the Connaught coast, and about 
Dublin bay on the opposite side of the island I never saw this spe- 
cies brought up — some of the localities dredged over were sandy and 
off extensive beaches of the same nature. After severe storms chiefly, 
we find it cast ashore upon the sand. , Oorystes ccmivelamms is much' 
more generally distributed on the sandy coasts of Ireland than Por- 
tumnus varwgatus. 

Portiinus imher, Leach, MaL pL 6 ; Edw. Crust, t. i. p. 441 ; 'Desm. 

, p.93. pL5. f. L 

Cancer velutiaus, Penn, voL iv. p. 8. pL 4, f. 1. 

'' . Of 'this species, the velvet crab of British authors' — noticed by 
Templeton nnd J, V'. Thompson as Irish — I have seen examples from 
all quarter's of the coast. Dr. J.'L. Drummond; informs me that it 
is taken commonly at Bangor (co, Down) by boys, who find it lurk- 
ing under large stones in rocky pools at low water. Bet weep, tide-, 
marks we found it, com,m'on at Lahinch. Mr. R. Ball states that at 
Youglial, where the species grows to a large size, and, is known 'by', 
the name of Kerry Witch, it is caught along with Carcmm'Mmnm 
with lish-guts' used as bait. 
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Portnnus depnrator, Leach, Mai. pL 9. f. 1 & 2. 

P. plicatiis, Miw, Crust, t. i. p. 442. 

Cancer deparator, var/^ Pern. toI. iv. p.6. pi. 4. f. 2. 

Prom Templeton noting this crab merely as found on the sands 
at Dnnfanaghy, co. Donegal, July 13, 1815,” and from the specimen 
named P, depurator in Mr. J. V. Thompson’s collection (now in the 
College of Surgeons, Duhlin,) being in reality P. lividus, it might he 
supposed that the species is not common. We have however dredged 
it in Strangford lough, in the open sea off Down, and on the Con- 
naught coast. Daring some weeks spent at Bangor, near the entrance 
of Belfast bay, in the autumn of 1835, 1 found this to be the most 
common species of crab thrown by the waves upon the beach — Care, 
mmas being the common one found alive between tide-marks. Mr. 
R. BaE mentions that the P. depurator is local, but abundant where 
it does occur about YoughaL 

Leach describes this species — P. testa subcomplanata lineis ele- 
vatis et transversis abbreviatis e granulis compositis,” and Pennant 
attributes to it (his Cancer depurator y vox P) a tuberculated surface. 
What is just quoted from Leach appHes admirably to all my speci- 
mens, small and large — ^his figure shows the appearance tolerably 
well. This author remarks, that it ** is by fax the most common spe- 
cies [of Portewa] that inhabits the British coastf/' 

Fortmm lividus ^ Leach, Mai. pL 9. f* 3 & 4. 

P. holsatus, JSJiw. CmL t. L p.443. 

Is not common. Templeton mentions it as found by him on the 
shore at Dunfanaghy.” We have dredged it on more than one oc- 
casion in Belfast bay, and have obtained it on the beach at Carn- 
lough, county of Antrim. In Mr. R. BalFs collection are several 
specimens which were dredged in Dublin bay. Leach mentions his 
having seen but two examples of this species. 

Portums eorrugatus, Leach, Mai. pi. 7. f. 1 & 2 ; Edw. Crust, t, i, 
p.443. 

The only specimens of this species which I have seen are some fine 
examples from Larne andCarrickfergus in the Ordnance collection, and 
a single specimen obtained on the Dublin coast by Mr. R. Ball. Mr. 
J. V. Thompson notices P. corrugatus as inhabiting the harbour of 
Cove, but those so named in his collection are the wrinkled variety of 
P.' depurator. 

* M. Edwards refers to Pennant’s other %ure of C. depurator with doubt, 
as identical with P. marmoreus, Leach. 

f PoTtumm^marmoreuSy Leach, Mai. pL 8; Edw. Crust, t. i. p, 442. 

Mr, J. Y. Thompson observes that, ** several species of Portunus inhabit 
the harbour of Cove, as depurator ^ arcuatus, corrugatus and marmoratuSy of 
which the last is perhaps the most common.” Ent. Mag. vol. iii. p, 278. On 
examining the specimen^? from Cork in that gentleman’s, collection, labelled 
as P. marmoratus, I find 'fhat they are the P. pmUlus of Leach. Of P. 
moreus I have not yet sein any Irish' examples. 
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Porimus pusiilus, Leacli, MaL pL 9. t 5 — 8 ; Edw* Crust, t. i. p. 
444» 

Generally inhabits deep water. It is ordinarily taken by us when 
dredging in the loughs of Strangford and Belfast ; at the Killeries in 
Connemara it has similarly occurred as well as in Dublin bay. In 
the south too, it has been taken by Mr. J, V. Thompson in the har- 
bour of Cove — see note on P. marmo7'eus, p. 282. 1 have several times 
found it in the stomachs of fishes, in one instance in a Trigh Gur^ 
narduSy taken in the open sea off Down. 

At Compton, in the Isle of Wight, I procured several of this spe- 
cies thrown by the waves upon the beach. 

Portums arcmtusy Leach, MaL pL 7. f. 5 & 6. 

P. Rondeletii, Pdw, Crust, t. i, p. 444. 

Has been talcen occasionally by us when dredging in deep water 
in the loughs of Strangford and Belfast ; and has been found cast 
ashore at Portmarnock by Mr. R. Bali. It was procured by our party 
in the summer of 1840 when dredging in Killery and Rounds tone 
bays on the western coast. Specimens are in Mr. J. V. Thompson's 
collection, and it may be presumed, from Cork. All the examples of 
this species which have occurred to myself were taken in the dredge 
excepting on one occasion (Oct. 1) at Killinchy, on the shore of 
Strangford lough, when looking to the refuse in a number of small 
boats which had been employed the night before in herring fishing, 
I found in every one of them several of these crabs which had been 
brought up in the nets, and not one of any other species. 

Leach remarks that “ P. arcuatus differs from P. emargimtus only 
in the form of the anterior part of the shell, and may be no more 
than a variety of that species.** M. Edwards considers them the same. 
All the specimens preserved (about thirty) from the different loca- 
lities mentioned, — and there is about an equal number of both 
sexes ranging from a very small size up to that of Leach's figure 
of P. mmrginatuSy — ^liave the anterior part of the shell correspond- 
ing to that of P. arcuatuSy. or in other words, arched fronte ar- 
cuato integro** is Leach's description of it. 

Pinnotheres pisum, Leach, Mai. pi. 14. f. 1 — 3, female ; Desm. p.l 18. 
pLll.f, 3. 

P. varians, Leachy MaL pL 14. f. 9 — 11, male. 

P, Latreillii, Lemhy MaL pi, 14. f, 7 & 8, young female 
P, pisum, Crust, t. ii. p. 31. 

Cancer pisum, Pern. vol. iv. p. 3. pLl. f. 1, female. 

C. minutus, Penn. vol. iv. p. 5. pL 1. f, 2, male. 

Templeton . has noticed this species as ** dredged up in Belfast 

* These synonyms are brought together agreeably to the views of MiEdr' 
wards, wbo further observes that P. CrancMh Leach, seems not speoificali|' 
different from P. pimm^ and that P. Montuguiy Leach, is perhaps a 'Variety 
of the same. With M. Edwards I agree in the opinion thatP. CrmcMii% 
not distinct from P. pkum\ but P. Montagm as described and' figured, by' 
Leach' rather seems to me a different species. About twenty male '^speci-' 
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lough/' " It is commonly found in Modiolus milgaris on the Irish 
coast, where it is of much more frequent occurrence than in the lo- 
cality in which Dr. Leach endeavoured to ascertain the number found 
in a certain quantity of mussels. In the article Crustaceology (Edin. 
Ency.) it is remarked that — in one hundred of Mytihis modiolm^ 
Dr. Leach found three of this species/' On opening* eighteen spe- 
cimens of the Modiolus vulgaris of various size — the produce of 
dredging off Bangor (co. Down) in October 1835 — I found fourteen 
individuals of P. pisum^ all females : in one shell only two of the 
crabs occurred. I have subsequently opened quantities of these Mo- 
dioli with similar results as to the number of the Pinnotheres, but in 
all other instances more crabs were obtained from a like number of 
shells in consequence of more of the Modioli producing two of them. 

The smallest Pinnotheres I have seen was found by Mr. Hyndman 
in a living Cardkm ewiguum dredged by us in Strangford lough in 
Oct. 1834, It is a male : the carapace is under a line in length; 
the entire breadth of the crab from the extremities of the out- 
stretched legs is 3 lines The Cardium is under 3 lines in length, 
and barely exceeds that admeasurement in breadth, so that the crab 
when in the position just mentioned must have on both sides touched 
the walls of its chosen prison. The Pi?*ao?^eres likewise inhabits the 
Cardium edule. Before me is one of these crabs, of which the cara- 
pace is 2 lines in breadth, obtained by Mr; Hyndman in a full-grown 
C, edule from Strangford lough ; but from the Sligo coast, where this 
shell attains an extraordinary large size, a crab with a carapace 4 
lines in breadth, and with outstretched legs 7 lines across, was once 
Mildly brought to me by LordEnniskillen. Mr, R. Bali informs me that 
on two occasions he obtained a great number of the Pimiotheres, and 
which were all males, from the Cardium edule taken at youghalf — 
about nine out of every ten cockles contained a crab. On opening 
oysters from Tenby, in Wales, he has lilcewise procured the Pinno- 
theres. This crab, lilie the Pagnrus, occupies different species of 
shells according to its size, and at every age generally selects such 
as with outstretched legs it would fill from side to side — this of 

mens before me as I write, have all the anterior part of the shell prochiced 
as in P. LatreiUu and P. varians of Leach (pi. H.), and consequently un- 
like the two-lobed anterior part of P. Montagid and P. vekrum of llie same 
author. All of my specimens hut one have the. large hands of P. mrians---- 
the exception has them no larger than in P. LakeUlii : surely this species, 
as represented by Leach, is a male — M. Edwards notes it as a young female. 

^ In the ^ Entomological Magazine/ voL iii., the Zoea of this Pinnotheres 
is described and figured by Mr. I. V. Thompson. ^ 

f With respect to another part of the coast of Cork, Mr. J. V, Thompson 
observes — Let any person take a sweep with a dredge on any bank of old 
mussels, modioli Qxpimm, where the PinnoiheresheiYe been before observed, 
and almost every shell will be found to contain one full-grown female,' some 
two, and others tliree, independent of young ones and "males, which occa- 
sionally occur ill common with the females. ^ * As the fishermen at Cove 
often have recourse to those shell-fish for bait, I have had a pint and upwards 
the pea-crab brought to me out of the mussels obtained in dfew haul®, of 
the,dredge/’-*Eni Mag, vol iii.'p. 86. 
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course will not apply to the allied species P. pinne. On one occa'« 
sion I found a female PinmthereSt of adult size, alive in a Modiolus 
vulgaris six days after it had been taken from the sea — the shelhfish 
died on the fourth day. 

Pinnotheres pinnmP 

In the collection of Mr. J. V. Thompson there is a specimen so 
named and marked as Irish. It is imperfect, but appears to be the 
P. veterum of Leach, made synonymous by this author with P. pinnm. 
Writing on Pinnotheres in the ‘Entomological Magazine' (vol. iii, 
p. 89) Mr. J. V. Thompson remarks — “ On this part [Cork] of the 
Irish coast but two species have been hitherto observed, viz. P. pL 
sum and P. pinnae, the latter being found in Pmim and Modioli P 

Gonoplax angulata, Edw. Crust, t. ii. p. 61. 

G. bispinosa, Leach ^ Mai. pi. 13. 

Mr. J. V, Thompson's collection contains an Irish specimen of 
this crab, marked “rare." Mr. R. Bali has found the species in the 
stomachs of cod-fish, purchased in the markets of YoUghal and 
Dublin, and commonly in those brought to the former place — four 
of these crabs is the greatest number he has obtained from the sto- 
mach of a single fish. In the Ordnance collection is a fine example 
of G. angulata, labelled as procured at “ Bangor [co. Down], Januaiy 
1839." 

On examination of several specimens of Gonoplax preserved by 
Mr, Ball, I cannot — judging from Leach’s figure of the one and 
Desmarest's of the other — see any grounds for considering G. angu>‘ 
lata and G. rhomhoidalis as distinct species. My specimens accord 
better with the latter, but may at the same time be considered in- 
termediate : instead of the second spine on each side is the little 
knob or protuberance characteristic of G. rhomhoidalis. From the 
descriptions of the two species there appears to be little more of 
diiFerence than the relative length of spine— -and this certainly is 
most trivial— on each side of the carapace. 

Ehalia Bryerii, Leach, Mai. pi. 25. f. 12 ; Edw. Crust, t, ii. p. 129. 

The first native example pf this species which came under my ob- 
servation was obtained in the autumn of 1838 by Mr. Hyndman, 
w%en dredging in deep water in Belfast bay. In the Ordnance col- 
lection are two specimens similarly obtained from the same locality 
in the following year, 

Capt. Beechey, E.N., brought up two examples of this species 
alive in the dredge from 50 fathoms water oif the Mull of Galloway. 
See p. 21 of the present vol. 

Ehalia ^ CramUh Reach,. Mai. pi. 25. f, 7 — 11 ; Edw. Crust, t. ii. 
p, 129. 

A single specimen was dredged from deep water in Rouinfetone 
bayk Connemara, by our party in July 1840. Mr. R.,BalI subse- 
quently found several on the beach at Portmarnock after a storm. 
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lougli/’ Tt is commonly found in Modiolus mlgmis on the Irish 
coast, where it is of much more frequent occurrence than in the lo- 
cality in which Dr. Leach endeavoured to ascertain the number found 
in. a certain qua.ntity of mussels. In the article Crustaceology (Ediii. 
Ency.) it is remarked that — in one hundred of Mytilus modiolust 
Dr. Leach found three of this species.’’ On opening eighteen spe- 
cimens of the Modiolus vulgaris of various size — the produce of 
dredging off Bangor (co. Down) in October 1 835 — I found fourteen 
individuals of P. pisum, all females : in one shell only two of the 
crabs occurred, I have subsequently opened quantities of these Mo- 
dioli with similar results as to the number of the Pinnotheres, but in 
all other instances more crabs were obtained from a like number of 
shells in consequence of more of the Modioli producing two of them. 

The smallest Pinnotheres I have seen was found by Mr. Hyndman 
in a liwng Cardkmi exiguuni dredged by us in Strangford lough in 
Oct. 1834. It is a male: the campace is under a line in length; 
the entire breadth of the crab from the extremities of the out- 
stretched legs is 3 lines*. The Oardkm is under 3 lines in length, 
and barely exceeds that admeasurement in breadth, so that the crab 
when in the position just mentioned must have on both sides touched 
the walls of its chosen prison. The Fimotheres likewise inhabits the 
Cardium edule. Before me is one of these crabs, of which the cara- 
pace is 2 lines in breadth, obtained by Mr. Hyndman in a full-grown 
0. edule from Strangford lough ; but from the Sligo coast, where this 
shell attains an extraordinary large size, a crab with a carapace 4 
lines in breadth, and with outstretched legs 7 lines across, was once 
kindly brought to me by LordEnniskillen. Mr. R. Ball informs me that 
on two occasions he obtained a great number of the Pinnotheres, and 
wMch were all males, from the Cardium edule taken at Tough alf — 
about nine out of every ten cockles contained a crab. On opening 
oysters from Tenby, in Wales, he has liliewise procured the Pinno- 
theres* This crab, like the Fagurus, occupies different species of 
shells according to its size, and at every age generally selects such 
as with outstretched legs it would fill from side to side — this of 

mens before me as I write, have all the antenoi* part of the shell produced 
as in P. iMfdllu and P. vanans of Leach (pi. 14.), atid consequently un- 
like the two-lohed anterior part of P. Montagui and P, vekrum of the same 
author. , 'All of my specimens hut one have the, large hands of P. varians — • 
the exception has them no larger than in P. LaireUlH : surely this species, 
as represented by Leach, is a male — M. Edwards notes it as a young female. 

In the ® Entomological Magazine,’ voL hi,, the Zoea of this Pinnotheres 
is described ancl figured by Mr. J. V. Thompson. 

j With respect to another part of the coast of Cork, Mr. J. V. Thompson 
observes-—** Let any person take a sweep with a dredge on any bank of old 
mussels, modioli or pimi€e, where the Pmnoikeres have been before observed,, 
and almost, every shell will be found to contain one full-grown female,, some 
two, and others three, independent of young ones and males, which occa- 
sionally occur in common with the females. ^ ^ the, fishermen at Cove 

often have recourse to those shell-fish for bait, I have' had a pint and Upwards 
of the pea-crab brought to me out of the. mussels obtained in a few hauls of 
the dredge.”— Ent. M'ag. vol. iii. p. 86. 
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course will not apply to the allied species P. pmnm. On one occa- 
sion I found a female Pinnotheres, of adult size, alive in a Modiohs 
vulgaris six days after it had been taken from the sea — the shell-hsh 
died on the fourth clay. 

® * Pinnotheres pim<e . ' ^ 

111 the collection of Mr. J. V. Thompson there is a specimen so 
named and marked as Irish, It is imperfect, but appears to be the 
P. veterum of Leach, made synonymous by this author with P, pimm* 
Writing on Pinnotheres in the ‘Entomological Magazine’ (vol. iii. 
p. 89) Mr. J, V. Thompson remarks — “ On this part [Cork] of the 
Irish coast hut two species have been hitherto observed, viz. P. pi- 
sum and P, pinne, the latter being found in Pinnee and Modioli J' 

Gonophx angtikta, Edw. Crust, t. ii, p. 61. 

G. bispinosa, Leach, MaL pi. 13. 

Mr, J, V. Thompson’s collection contains an Irish specimen of 
this crab, marked “rare.” Mr, R. Bali has found the species in the 
stomachs of cod-fish, purchased in the markets of Yoiighal and 
Dublin, and commonly in those brought to the former place — four 
of these crabs is the greatest number he has obtained from the sto- 
mach of a single fish. In the Ordnance collection is a fine example 
of G. angidata, labelled as procured at “ Bangor [co. Down], January 
1839.” 

On examination of several- specimens of Gonoplax preserved by 
Mr. Ball, I cannot — judging from Leach’s figure of the one and 
Desmarest’s of the other — see any grounds for considering G, angu- 
lata and G, rhomhoidalis as distinct species. My specimens accord 
better with the latter, but may at the same time be considered in- 
termediate : instead of the second spine on each side is the little 
knob or protuberance characteristic of G.rhoinboidalis. From the 
descriptions of the two species there appears to be little more of 
difference than the relative length of spine — and this certainly is 
most trivial — on each side of the carapace. 

Ehalia Bryerii, Leach, MaL pi. 25. f. 12 ; Edw. Crust, t. ii. p. 129. 

The first native example pf this species which came under my ob- 
servation was obtained in the autumn of 1838 by Mr. Hyndman, 
when dredging in deep water in Belfast bay. In the Ordnance col- 
lection are two specimens similarly obtained from the same locality 
in ;the following year. 

Capt. Beechey, R.N,, brought up two examples of this species 
alive in the dredge from 50 fathoms water off the Mull of Galloway. 
See: p. 21 pf the present voL 

Ehalia CramUi, Leach, Mal.,.pL'25, f, 7— -11 ; Edw. Xrust, hf-' 
p. 129; ■ ^ 

A single specimen was dredged from deep water in Roundstone 
bay, Connemara, by our party in -July 1840. Mr. R, Bail suhser 
quehtly found several on the beach at,, Portmarnock after a storm. 
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Captain Portlock informs me that this species was taken by deep 
dredging in Belfast bay in the course of the Ordnance Survey. 

Ebalk Penmntii Leach, Mai. pi. 25. f. 1 — 6 ; Edw. Crust, t. ii. 

p. 129 ; Desm. pi. 7. f. 1. 

Cancer tuberosus, Penn, voL iv. p. 12. pi. 10. f. 2. 

Although this species must be considered rare, it is less so than 
the two already noticed — E. Bryerii and E, Cranchii, A specimen 
(from Cork?) is in Mr. J. V. Thompson’s collection. In Sept. 1836, 
one was dredged up from deep water in Belfast bay by Mr. Hynd- 
man, and, subsequently, another w^as similarly obtained there by 
Dr. Drummond. Several were procured in the same locality hy the 
collectors attached to the Ordnance Survey, who likewise dredged 
a specimen in Larne lough. To Mr, O. J. Allman I am indebted 
for one which he found in Dublin hay. 

Three examples of the E, Pennantii were brought up alive in the 
dredge from a depth of 50 fathoms off the MuH of Galloway by Capt. 
Beecliey, R.N. See p. 21 of the present vol. 

Atelecychs heterodon, Leach, Mai. pi. 2 ; Edw. Crust, t. iL p. 143. 
A. septemdentatus, p. 8. pL 4, f. 1. 

Mr, Templeton notices a crab of this species as found by him 

in the stomach of a cod-fish Jan. 17, 181?.” In Mr. J, V* Thomp- 
son’s collection is an Irish specimen probably from Cork. In Jan* 
1839, I obtained a perfect adult male from the stomach of a brill 
(Pleuronectes rhombus) taken at Ardglass, county Down ; it some- 
what exceeds in size that figured hy Leach, -which again is larger 
than Montagu represents the species; the hairs are not confined 
to the arms and legs, the carapace being likewise covered with 
them. The circumstance of this species being found in the stomachs 
of the cod and brill would indicate — ^were we not otherwise informed 
—its being an inhabitant of deep water. In the Ordnance collection 
are examples of this crab from Moville (co. Donegal), Portrush, near 
the Giant's Causeway, and Carrickfergus. Mr. R. Ball has twice 
obtained it on the Dublin coast ; on one occasion many specimens 
were found by him on the beach at Portmarnock after a great 
storm. Montagu remarks that several of the A, heterodon which he 
procured were all males, and Dr, Leach mentions females as ex- 
tremely rare. The several Irish examples I looked to with reference 
t 0 ‘ their w* were likewise males. It may be remarked, that in. this 
species the females mighty from the very narrow form of the abdomen, 
he without due attention regarded as males. 

In the month of September 1835, I obtained several small living 
specimens of Atelecydus (carapace about 2 lines in length) in rock- 
pools accessible at low-water at Bangor, county Down. They dif- 
fer a little in the contour of the sheH (which is not so round) aud 
in the form of the teeth between the orbits from the adult 
Tod&n, but on account of their diminutive 'size,; and in'; the' absence of 
'Specimens of all ages for comparison, it would; I conceive be rash to 
cdjjsider them otherwise than, this species- 
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Corystes casswetmmSf Leach, Mai. pL 1. 

C. dentatus, Edio. Crust, t. ii. p. 148 ; Desm. p. 86. pL 3. £ 2» 
Cancer cassivelannns, Fern, vol, iv. p. 9. pL 7. 

Found on the shore at Cushendall bay/’ Templeton. Marked as 
** Irish ” in Mr. J. V. Thompson’s collection. This species is com- 
monly found after storms on the sandy shores of the north and east 
of Ireland. In the month of August 1836, a number of rery small 
specimens were dredged from a sandy bottom in the open sea off 
Dundrum, co. Down, by Mr. Hyndman and myself. The smaller the 
individuals of this species, the antennae are the longer in proportion 
to the size of the body : some of these with the shell or carapace 3 
lines in length have the antennae 6 lines long — on this account the 
young present a very singular and grotesque appearance : none of 
those taken on this occasion had the carapace more than 6 lines in 
length. In the stomach of a smooth dog-ffsh {Mustelus Imvis) cap- 
tured in Belfast bay, I found a perfect adult specimen of this crab. 

Dr. J. L. Drummond informs me that he has frequently taken this 
species at Bangor at neap-tides, when he detected it by the antennm 
(which were always in contact with each other) being protruded 
above the surface of the sand for nearly their whole length. Mr. R. 
Ball, who has found these crabs in abundance at Youghal and Dublin, 
has seen them shake themselves down in the sand so as to conceal 
all but the antennse as described- He is of opinion that the antennse 
are not thus protruded for any special object, hut simply that the 
animal feels itself sufficiently concealed when the body is covered* 
[To be continued.] 


XLI *^ — A Catalogue of Sicilian Plants; with some remarhs on 
the Geography^ Geology^ and Vegetation of Sicily. By John 
Hogo, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., P.C.RS., &c. 

In this Catalogue, in addition to those plants which T ob- 
served myself during the few weeks I remained in Sicily, many 
others, that I could learn from good authority to be indige- 
nous, or naturalized in the island, will be found* I have fol- 
lowed the arrangement and the genera adopted by Persoon in 
his ^ Synopsis Plantarum^ (edit. 1805-7)? as that is by fer the 
most convenient and portable manual for a traveller, and have 
also referred to the works of other authors for the descriptions 
of such species as are new, and are not given in Persoon^s two 
volumes*, ' ' , 

The orders which contain the most numerous species are, 
Ranunculacemy CrudfermyCaryophyllem^ Legumimsce^ 
feT(B^CompQsitmyLaMatmm.iGmmme(B. 

There are twenty-five plants whose specific namej, Siculus ^ 
is taken from the island; viz. one for each of the 
genera, Valeriana^ Poa^ Festuca^ Scabiosa^ Comolvuhs^Atke^' 
muniha^ Smm, Linum^ AUium^ Erica^ Saponarwy Bimffusy^ySi-^, \ 
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lenCpRosa^ Ruhus^ Mmmnculus^ Oronthms Barbarea^ Erysimum^ 
Cheimnthmy Omnisy Astragalus^ Carlbia^ Erigeron^ OeMiau- 
Tea ; seYeii to whicli Mount Etna has given a name {/Etnensis)^ 
Viola^ BerberiS) SclerantJmSy Spartium, CrepiSs Seriola^ AutM-* 
mu ; six are called from the Nebrodes^ now the Monte di Ma-' 
cloiiiiij Vioia^ Arahis^ Alyssim^ Slsyinbriunis Seneclo. Cineraria; 
two from Messina^ Convolvulus and Meliloiiis ; and one from 
Agrigentum^ Ervtim. 

Little is yet known of the Sicilian Crjptogamia, The Mosses^ 
Hepaticsej, Algfe, Lichens^ and Fungi have not been much ex- 
amined. Of the Ferns^ I only noticed Adiantmn capiiim Ve- 
neris^ Aspidium fiMsi mas^ Asplenium Adianium nigrum^ Asple- 
niiim Ceterach^ Polypodium vulgavxe^ and Pteris aquilina^ and 
these are likewise common to Britain. Those Phanerogamous 
species wdiicli are natives of Britain^ I have appended in a 
separate and alphabeticalcataiogue. 

I lament That' I have not been able to make any observa- 
tions on, the geographical* distribution of the plants in " the 
island^ or to trace the several species wdiich vary the most, or 
which remain nearly fixed in similar situations ; but wdll only 
mention, that from the great variety of strata, minerals and 
soils, as well as from the considerable altitudes to which some 
of the mountains attain, and particularly from its natural po- 
sition, Sicily itself may be regarded as a connecting link (at 
least in a botanical view) between Europe and Africa ; that 
the subject is of all others the most inviting, and the most 
certain to grant a rich harvest to any botanist who may make 
the tour of Sicily, and may have time to prosecute such re- 
seai'ches. I have given a short introductory account of the 
island, -with respect to its geography, geology, mineralogy and 
vegetation, in the third volume of Loudon’s Magazine of Nat. 
Hist. pp. 105 — 116 ; and likewise, some '^^Observations on the 
Classical Plants of Sicily/’' in Dr. Hooker’s Journal of Botany, 
pp.98 — 203 . My object, therefore, in the following Catalogue, 
is to endeavour to afford to those travellers who are admirers of 
the elegant science of botany, some tolerably accurate idea of 

^ i must refer those who are desirous of ascertaining the localities of many 
of the Sicilian plants in other districts of the Mediterranean to the follow- 
ingpisefnl papers ; Kniimeratio Plantanim quas in Insulis Balearlbus col- 
legit J. Camhessedes, earumque circa Mare Mediterraneiim distributio Geo- 
graphical given in the M^moires du Musdiim dTIistoire Naturelle, tome 
xiv.' Paris,, 1827 ; and Essai d’une Flore de File de Zante,” par H. Mar-,, 
got et F. G. ileuter, published in tome viii, p, 249, and tome ix. p. t, of the 
Mdmoires de la Socidte de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle d©; Geneve,: 
Gen. 1839-41. This latter paper contains a great many Rqmaih, oy,mo- 
dern-Greek, names of the plants of Zante. I may also add, for ali'st' of the 
like names, the Appendix to ' the tenth volume of Dr. Sibthorp^s splendid 
Flora Graeca may be examined. 
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the many beautiful and highly interesting species^ which consti- 
tute a great portion of the flora of an islanxb situated almost at 
the southern extremity of Europe^, and so partaking, in no small 
degree, of the plants of the countries naturally adjacent to it. 

LIST OF TEE PRINCIPAL AUTHORS ON SICILIAN PLANTS, 
REFERRED TO IN THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUE. 
Bivona-Bernardi {/hitonm). Sicularum PJaiitariim Centuria I & 2. 
8 VO. Panormi, 180(), 

Stirpium Rarioruin rainusqiie cognitarum in Sicilia sponte prove- 
nientium descriptiones (1, 2.). 4to. Panormi, 1813. 
Monografia delle Tolpidi, 1 fasc. Fol. Palermo, 1809. 

Boccone (Paolo). leones et Descriptiones rariorum Plantaruin Si- 
ctlise, Melitse, Gallim, et Italise. 4to. Loodini, 1874. 

Gussone (Joaiines). Index Seminum, Amii 1 825, quse ab Plorto Re- 
gie in Bocca di Falco prro miitua commiitatione exhibentiir, 
4to. 1825. 

Florae Siculae Prodroraus. Vol, I. 8vo. Neapoli, 1827. 

Lagim (Fincenzo). Erbaario Italo-Siciiiano. 4to. Palermo, 1743. 
Fresl (C7. B.y Flora Sicuia, exhibens Plantas vasculosas in Sicilia 
aut sponte crescentes, aut frequentissime cultas. Tornus pri- 
mus. 8 VO. Pragae, 1826. 

Tmeo(Vm€.). Piigillus Plantarura Sicilies rariorum. 8vo. Panormi, 
1817. 

Tbmo (GiusP). Synopsis Plantarura Horti Acad. Panorraitani. Pa- 
normi, 1802 — 1807. 

Uerm (Bernard). Hortus Regius Panormitanus. 4to, Panotrai, 
1819, ' 

^ Species which are not described in Persoon’s Synopsis Plantarura, 
edit. 1 805-7. 

t Plants which are marked in Gussone’s Index Seminurn as indige- 
nous in Sicily. 

I Plants which J. H. observed in the Botanical Gardens at Palermo 
and Bocca di Falco, and there marked indigenous. 

CATALOGUE OF SICILIAN PLANTS. 

Vn (Titov Kai oltmv Kai dprov /cat dfiweXwvwv, yr} kXaias eXaiov Kal /xeXtros. 

. BacriX. A', ic. 18, 32. Air Sepfuaffinta. 

Monanbria Digynia. 

Corupermum kpssopifoUum ; Sibth, FI .Grsec. vol. i. tab . i . On tiie sand- 
hills between Catania and Augusta. 

Diandeia Monogynia. 

Phillyrea media ; a common and very variable species. ■ , ■ . 

P. htifoim ; FL Gr. i. tab. 2. Not unfrequent in the woods of ' Sicily.' 
Oiea Europm ; FL Gr. i. tab. 3. The olive grows best on limestone. ' 

. : It affords to the Sicilians great commerce, both- for its fruit, 

/hence many varieties are cultivated, and oil is exported;' Ph- 
iermoi' Olivieri, Cefalu and Melazzo. ' . ^ ' ''' / '''' 

Ann. Mag. K Hist. Vol x. ^ ^ :U ' ' :/ 
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Olea^Europmt, var, (3. sijivestyHs. This tree is common ia the calca- 
reous districts of Sicily, and is called Uleastru. 

Orms E'uropm-, Pers. ; Frmimis onms, Lin. ; FL Gr. i. tab. 4. It is 
cultivated in the vicinity of Gibilmanna, Castelbuono, Tusa, Ciiiisi 
and Geraci, for the sake of pi'ocuring manna. 

VGronica serp^IlifoUay^ var, /3. Italica ; Fresl ; PL Sic. i. p. 34. pra^f. 

Rosmarinus officinalis \ FL Gr. i. tab. 14. Hilly places, and in dry beds 
of rivulets. 

Salvia triloba. Dry mountains near Syracuse. 

S. viridis;f FL Gr. i. tab. 19. 

S. clandestim ;t FL Gr. i. tab. 24. 

S. Canariensis:\' 

S. Sclarea ; FL Gr. i. tab. 25. Between Floridia and Palazzolo. 

S. ceratO'pJiylloides.^ > 

S. muUifida Fi. Gr. i. tab. 23. 

Diandria Dioynia. 

Anthoosanthum gracile Bxv. Stirp. Ear. Man. L tab.l . hg. 1 . Moun- 
tains about Palermo ; the root smells Yik^ Anthomnthum odoraium. 

Triakdria 'Mokogynia. 

’Valeriam Cakitrapa ; FL Gr. L tab. 30. Mount Etna, Bimm, 

F. tuberosa, ' 

F. cotmicopim ; FL Gr. i.tab,. 32. In Sidlise ams et docis.arenosk, 
Pers. ' 

F. piibendaj^\ Bert. 

V. dentataf\ Pers. ; F. dasgearpa, Bbrst. ? 

F. 'eriocarpa/^f Lois. 

F. Sicuhy^^ Guss. ; affinis F. coronatiB, a qua dilFert, corona dentibus 
lanceolatis erectis, interne densb \illosis, Guss. Ind. Sem. p. 5. 

Cneorum tricoccon.X 

Loefllngia Hispanka. In arvis arenosis Victoriae, Guss. 

Crocus odorusi^' Biv. In pascuis Sicilia^ ; Spreng. Syst. Veg. i. p. 146. 

Gladiolus Byzantmis/^'\ Mill.; Curt. Bot. Mag. xxii. tab. 874. 

G, segetum{\ Ait. ; B. Mag. xix. tab. 71.9. 

IPia Bulbocodium, Pers. ; I. purpurascens. Ten. ? FL Gr. i. tab, 3G ; 
B. Mag. viii, tab. 265. Frequent in pastures. 

J, Guss. 'This plant, though probably only a variety of 

''the preceding, is marked inGussone’sInd.Sem, as a distinct species. 

Irk pumila ; B. Mag, i. tab. 9. Catania, neila contrada di S. Grego- 
rio, Biv. 

J. scorpmdesA 

J. sisyrmcMmi,^ Pers,; Morma sisijrinchimi, Curt.; 'FL Gr, i.tab. 42; 
B. Mag. xxxiv, tab. 1407., Common neai- Catania, Palermo, &c. 

J. tuierosa ; FL Gr. i. tab. 41 ; B. Mag. xv, tab. 531, Fields about 
Mount Etna, Biv. ; near Messina. 

'' Schmms mucromtus ; FL Gr. i. tab. 43, Palermo, alia toniiara di Ca- 
paci, Biv. , , ^ , 

'Cypems distaekyos^ Pers.; C. mucromtus, Sibth.; FL Gr.'i. tab. 49. 

€.fmcus-A FL.Gr. i. tab. 48. . 

Crwiomndrus.\ ■ . ' ■ . ' , 
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C]^perus BadiusA' 

C. paliescens. In Sicilia, secundiim SprengeL 
C, I^apyrus, Pers. ; Papp'Ks cmtiquoriim, Spr. Tiie Papyrus, Papperu 
in Sicilian, has long been naturalized, and flourislies on tlie banks 
of the rivulet which rises in the clear fountain of Cyaiie, now 
Ciane or La Pisma, and joins the Anapus near where it floAVs into 
the Porto Grande, to the S.W. of Syracuse ; I have not seen it 
growing naturally in any other spot in Sicily. 

C. pictusA^\ Ten. 

Scirpus Pomamis.X 

S, Savu,'^^f S. et M. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 207. 

Lygeum Spartum. In montosis prope Agrigentum. 

Besleria nitida,^\ Ten. ; Syst. Veg, i. p, 329. 

Nardus mistata. BaiTen places near Messina, D’Arrosto, 

Triandria Digynia. 

Milhmi vernaks^'f Bbrst. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 250. Seen in the Avoods 
of Etna. The Sicilians, at present, pay no attention to the culti- 
A^ation of artificial grasses. 

M. muticum* Gasparrini ; Gastridium mutiemii Spreng. ; G. sea-- 
hnmi, Prc^sl. In Sicilias agris ; Syst. Veg, i. p. 250. 

Jgrostis pungens. Palermo, dopo Mustazzola, Biv. 

J. nitensj^'f Giiss. ; Ind, Sem. p. 1. 

//. glaucescens Syst. Veg. i. p. 258. 

/lira agrosiideat’^f Lois. ; Syst, Veg. i. p. 276. 

Melka ciliaia,^ FL Gr. i. tab. 70. 
pyrmmdaUs.’\ 

M. setaceaf^ Pers. ; M. BauMm, Ail. 

Pkalaris alpina. In pascuis elatiorihus Montis Etnae, Biv, 

P. paradoxa ;t FI. Gr. i, tab. 58. AXj^ttovj ovpa, Grace, hodiern. 

Sibth. Common in Sicily, 

F. ;*f Desf. FI. Atlan. i. p. 56. 

'Crypm aculeata.f 

€. aiapeciirokies,^ Guss. ; Vilfa hrachystackySf Presl. In pascuis ad 
Syracusas ; FL Sic. p. 44. praef. 

Fkieum aspermn.’f 

Sibth. ; Prod. FL Gr, i. p. 42. 

Folypogon maritimum.f 

Clirysurus cynomroideSj Pers. ; Cynosuma aureus, Lin. ; FL Gr. i, 
tab, 79. Frequent in dry rocky ground. 

Fameum ghucum.’l 
F. repms ;t , FI. ' Gr. i. tab. 61.’ 

F. miimeeum. Little 'millet' is grown in Sicily.' 

F. co7Hpres$umi*i Biv, Prop^, Panormutn ; Syst. Veg. i, p. 319.; 

F. Guss* F. foliis maciilatis zonatis, fioscniis glabriuseulia 

muticis, et habitd a F. crus galli et colono diversum ; Ind. Sem." p- '9'^' 
Elemine Mgyptm,\ , ' 

Poa pihsa. ' ^ 

P. imegmtachya.\ 

Pers. ; Tritimm uniolotdes, hit* ''In, marklniis arenbsis. ' 

U2 
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Bnza maxima. 

Festuca ciliata.f 
po^qformu.f 

F. dwmicata. Places near the sea about Catania^ Bi?. 

F., ct^spitosa ;*f FI. AtL i. p. 91. t. 24. f. 1. 

F. siculap\ Presl. 

F, bulbosa,^ Biv. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 353. 

F. exaliata'p FI. Sic. i. p. 45. praef. 

Bromus la7ieeolatus.f 

B. alopecunis^f Pers, ; B. contortus, Desf. 

B. tectorimi. Common on Mount Etna, Biv. 

B. Ugusticusl-^ Biv. ; B, r 2 ibe}iSf Spr. ; Biv. Sic. Cent. i. p. 21. In 
grassy places at La Grazia, near Palermo. 

Kisleria phteoideSs Pers. ; Festuca phleoides^ Biv. 

K. mllosa.“\‘ 

Trisetum Hupamcum,\ Pers.; Avena panicea,Ju2Lm. 

T. parviflorim. Observed amongst corn. 

T. spkndensy'^’f Presl. 

Stipa toriiUSi Desf. ; Pers, ; S, paleacea^ Sibth. ; FI. Gr, i. tab. 86. 
Mount Etna; Palermo, Biv.: also in other parts of Sicily. The 
doscules are troublesome by sticking to one’s clothes. 

S. arlstella ; FI. Gr. i. tab, 87. 

S. Lagascce/^f B.. and S, 

A vena saiiva. Oats are not grown in any great quantities in Sicily. 

A. sempervirens.f 

A* puherula Ind. Sera. p. 3. Planta annua. 

Sorghum Halepense.f 

Arundo Donax. The stems of this reed are used for many domestic 
purposes in Italy and Sicily ; inter alia, for fences in gardens, in 
vineyards, for props for vines, for making pipes, distaffs, fishing- 
rods, &c. 

A, Maimtanica, A most frequent species throughout Sicily. 

A . festueoides, Pers.; A. ampelodesmos, Cyr. Cyrillo has given the 
specific name Ampelodesmos to this plant, on account of its being 
so suitable for the support of vines, &c. 

Sacekarum Te^ieriffw; FI. Gr. i. tab, 53. In montibus prope Mes- 
sanam Sicilise, nec in Graecia, legit D. Sibthorpius (p. 39). 

S. offidnanm. In Sicilian, La Cannmnele. It was some years since 
much grown in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, and near Melelli, 
but of late it has been neglected. 

S, Emennve ; FI. Gr, i. tab. 52, The rustic pipe of the Sicilian sbep'- 
herds, which is still cut after the ancient form, is, I understand, 
mostly made of the Arundo Donux : sometimes, however, tills cane 
is substituted. The W'ord canna is promiscuously bestow^ed on 
every kind of reed in Sicily» Sea-shore near Catania. 

' FI. Gr. i. tab, 54. 

Andropogon distmkyon', Fi.Gr.i. tab, 69, In collibus Sicilise, Bocc. ; 
Pers. 

A» Mrium. Palermo, sotto Santu Spiritu, Biv, 

Sibth,; AJschaemim, Pers, I Prod* PhGr, i. p4T, 
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Hordeum strictum^ Pers. ; II. hulhosim^ Sibth. ; FL Gr. i. tab. 98. 

Grassy places on Mount Etna, Biv. ; also in other spots. 

H. vuigarc. In Sicilian, U orzu. The variety /5. cwleste of Persoon. 

Circa Mergamen in Sicilia; Pers. Syn, i. p. 108. 

Secale Cermle. Rye, II irmanu^ is cultivated on Etna. 

S. 7nontcmu7n Tod. Sem. p. 11. In sylvis Etnseis. 

Triiicum wstwum^ Granoforte. 

^ var. In Sicilian, Tummmia, T. spicis angustis et 

longis, aristis albis aut nigris, 

T, hyhernum. Majorca or Roccella. Wheat is carried to certain 
places called earlcatorh and warehoused for exportation ; of these 
the chief are Sciacca, Girgenti, Alicata and Termini. 

T. spelta. Cultivated : it is called yhrrw, and is much used in cook- 
ing, like rice ; it forms a good and w’holesome food. 

T. Hispanicum, Sandy hills of Mount Etna, near S. Niccolo deif 
Arena, Biv, 

T. maritimum.^ 

Lolkm multfomm.^ 

Texrandria Monogynia, 

Glohularia xilyimm,% 

Dipsaciis laciniatus.'^ 

Scabiosa Sictda. 

S. fut€BfoUa. In inaritiniis Sicilise, Bocc. 

S. mantima. In Sicilia, Pers. 

S. atropurpiirea ; B, Mag. vii. tab. 247. 1 observed this plant grow- 
ing in several places in Sicily, on bare calcareous soil ; its dow- 
ers were less than those of our garden specimens, but of the same 
velvety dark purple colour. 

S. Cretica, Plentiful on Mount Pellegrino, near Palermo, 

S. limomfolm.\ In Sicilii, Pers. 

S. cfefiata^^ f Cyr. ; S. coronopfolia^ var. MrsutUi Sibth. 

S. parvijiora, Pers.; S. dichotoma, Ucr. Girgenti, among corn. 
Jsperula hexaphylla.^ 

A. Calahrica, Linn. ; Ernodea montana, Sibth. ; Sherardia foejida, 
Bam. ; FL Gr. ii. tab. 143. Now called aXevovTrovpdi in Greece, 
Sibth. On the generic character, see Persoon, Syn. PL i. p. 524. 
A. nitida FL Gr. ii. tab. 124. p. 1 9. 

Galium lucidum.f 
G. microcarpumA 

.'Vai^ntia muralis ; FL Gr. ii. tab. 137. Not unfrequent on old walls. 
Crmianella maritma.t 
MuBia angustifoUaA 

'R. 'Petagn. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 896. 

Fiantago albicans; FL Gr. ii. 1. 145. ' " 

P. Re/krdi ;t FL:Gr.ii. tab. 146. 

P. fnaemrMza.i \ 

P.'serraria.j' 

P. suBulata, Lin. , j 

P.' Afra. ' In Sicilii, Pers.' ' 

‘ C&mphorosma Monspcliaca.'t '/ 'f ' 
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Tetrani^ria Digyisia. 

Hy^ecoiim p^ocumhens; FI. Gr. ii. tab. 155. Sandy fields at Fica* 
razzij and Trabia, not far from Palermo, PresL 

Pentandria Monogynia. 

HeUotmjnim Etiropmim, There is a variety ivith smaller flowers, 
which is the H. piarmflorum of Gussone, Very abundant in dry 
W'aste places, 

FL siipinum ;t FI. Gr. ii. tab. 157. 

H. Bocconif'i lod, Sem. p. 6. Flores magni odori. 

Liihospernmm fruticosmn, Pers. ; L» rosiuarinijblium^ Ten. 

Anchusa undulata'^ FI. Gr. ii. tab. 165 ; B. Mag. xlvii. tab. 2119, 
In the lower region of Mount Etna, Biv. 

A> tinctorm;j' FI. Gr. ii. tab. 166. 

A» Italica^ Pers.; A* paniculata^ Sibtli. ; FL Gr. ii. tab. 1 66 ; B, 
Mag. xlviii. t 2197. Common in Sicily and the South of Europe. 
A, aggregataf\ Lehm, ; A, parvifiora, Pers.? Syst. Veg. i. p, 561 . 
Cynoglossum piciwn I B, Mag. xlvii. tab, 2164, 

C» clandesthmm^f ■ 

C, cheirifoUum.f 
Apenmmm.’f 

C\ ColurmKB^^ Ten. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 566. In Monte Cuccio prope 
Panormum reperit Bivona. 

Cerinthe aspera ^, FL Gr, ii, tab. 170. Abundant in corn-fields, 

C. macidaia^^ All. ; Linn. Spec. edit. 1. p. !67. Foliis maculatis 
glaucis ; in regioiie Pedemontana Montis Etnse solimi vidi, 
Omsrna monta7ia,^'f Sibth. MeXixoprtjy hodie ; Prod, Fi. Gr. i. 

p. 121. 

Lijcopsis vesicaria. 

L. ciliata,^ 

Echium ynaritimum. Common on the sea-shore. 

E. Italicum* 

E> pustulatum^^' Sibth. ; FI. Gr, ii. tab. 180. In Sicilia tantum le- 
git Cl. Sib thorp, 

E. arenarium Ind. Sera. p. 5. 

Andromce elongaia,f 

Primula acauik, Pers. ; P, hicolor^ Raf. In Sicilill, PresL 
Cgdamen heder ref oUum ; B» Mag. xxv. tab. 1001. Hedges and shady 
' situations, 

, C., NeapoUtamms^i Ten.'; Syst. Veg. i. p. 573. 

'Cork Monspeliensis ; B. Mag. xlvii. tab. 2131, Palermo, sopra S. 
Maria di Gesu, Biv. 

' ' Amagallis Monelli ; B. Mag. ix. tab. 319, 

Plumbago Eitroprea ; FL Gr. ii. tab, 191 ; B. Mag. xlvii, tab. 2139, 
Now named AeTnMxoprov, according to Sibthorp. 

Convohuhs aithreoides ; FL Gr. ii. tab. 194, 

C, ienuissimuSf* Sibth.; C. althreoides, vm, (3. Willd, ; althae-^ 
aides, B. Mag. L ud9 ; FL Gr. iL t, 195. p.'79. Common in Cala- 
bria and Sicily, and is found' with the preceding 'in dry hedge's, 
on walls, drc., but it is a much less, and more delicate species.' ' I 
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first noticed die pknt near Messina, and sifipposing it to be imde- 
scribed, I named it C. Messanensis. 

Convolvulus Siculus \ FI. Gr. ii, tab. 196. 

Cb pentapetalokks ; \ FI. Gr. ii, tab. 197. 

Ihieatus-, FI. Gr. ii, tab. 199. hi raontosis Sicilise, Pers. 

C, emlvuloides \\ FL Gr. ii. tab. 198. 

C, €7ieonm \-\ Id. Gr. ii. tab. 200 ; B. Mag. xiii. tab, 459. 

<7. Cantabrica, H^c species quoque variat, ‘ corolla profunde 5- 
fida,’ PresL 

C, tricolor; B. Mag. i. tab. 27. Abundant amongst corn on tlie south 
coast of Sicily. 

Ipomvea sagittata.f 

Campanula gramimfolia; FL Gr. iii. tab. 206. 

O. mollis ;% B. Mag, xii. tab, 404, 

C. dichotama;X FL Gr. iii. tab. 211. 

€, trichocalycimf Ten. ; Syst. Veg, i. p. 727. 

C.falcataf R.and S.; Prismatocarpusfalcahis^lien,; Syst. Veg. i. 
p. 787. ‘ '' 

Trachelum cmrulemn. In shady places not imfrequeiit. 

Thesiim kmnile.f 

Lonicera EtniscafX Sav. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 757. 

Verhasciim sumatum ; FL Gr. iii. tab. 227. 

V. rolmidiforvimi^'X Ten. ; V. Boerhaavik Pers. t 

Datura M del; B. Mag. xxxv. tab. 1440. Ad Messanam frequens. 

Hyoseijamus aureus FL Gr. iii. tab. 231 ; B. Mag. iii. tab. 87. 

Jf. albus ; FI, Gr. iii. tab. 230. Abundant on waste ground. 

Nicotiana^ Tahacum, In Sicilian, Tabaccu ; cultivated, and much 
exported. 

Atropa Mandmgora ; FL Gr. iii. tab. 232. It is called in Sicily, La 
Mandragola. 

Physalis sommfera ; FL Gr. iii. t. 233, 

P, Alkekengi ; FL Gr. iii, tab. 234, In shady places, but rarer than 
the preceding species. 

Solarium Sodommmi; FL Gr, iii. lab. 235. Common on wastes in Si- 
cily and Calabria; I observed it especially at Messina and Reggio. 

Lycmm Europeeitm ; FL Gr. iii. tab. 236. 

L, kmceolatum. These two species are seen in hedges, but more 
commonly in the south of the island. 

Rhamms oleoides,X 

R, Aiaiernus. 

M. LotBsA' Fers. ; Zmjphus Lotus^ Lam, Palermo, on Monte PeL 
iegrino,: but scarcely indigenous, Biv. ■ 

P. Zizyphus, Pemf Zizyphus mlgaris^ Lam. ; FL Gr. iii/ tab.' 241. 
7riie cultivated 'kind bears an oblong, sweet fruit, nearly thO'Siz'e 
'of a plum. Originally introduced from Syria, &e* 

P. '.Faliurus, Pers. ; Paiiurus aculeatus^ Lam. ; FL 'Gr. iii.'tab. ■2'40* 

^ ; This thorny plant, with its membranaceous winged, seed-vesseisj, 
is not uncommon in lied'ges. 

chrysocarpap Pliny. This species is found at,' Garonia, FL 
"cu^za'and' Francavilla, Guss. ' ' 
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Fids vmfera; FL Gr: iii. tab. 242. Dr. Pres! enumerates forty- 
four varieties of the vine (la vigna) which are cultivated in Sicily. 
Of these many sorts produce excellent wines. 

var. sgkestris. Common in uncultivated and wildplaces^ 
climbing up trees and hedges. 

Viola NehrodensisV' Presl. In pascuis graminosis ; iiella cumia di 
Monte Madonia, iieile fosse di S. Gondoifo. Affinis V . cakamioBf 
Linn. ; FL Sic. i. p. 133. An species satis distincta? J. H. 

F, gracUiSi* Biv. ; V. calcarata^ var. e. Aithncnsls^ DeC. ; FL Gr« 
iii, tab. 222, In Monte Etna, DcC. lh*od. Syst. i. p. 302. 

V, parvulaA Tin. ; V, tricolor^ var. o. bellidioides^ DeC. In Nebro- 
dibus ; Prod. Syst. i. p. 304. 

F. micrantha)^ Pres!, in arcnis vulcanicis regionis Alpinae M.Etnse; 
(Speciei priori proxima, J. H. ;) FI. Sic. i. p. 134. 

Achyranthes argentea ; FI. Gr. iii. tab. 244. In Sicilia, Pers. 

lUecehrum eekinatum. 

/, niveum.f 

Hagea polycarpoideSt^ Biv. In Monte Gallo Panormiirn prope re- 
pent D. Swainson ; Stirp. Rar. Man. 2. 

Aerium Oleander \ FL Gr. iii, tab. 248. This most beautiful plant is 
abundant on the banks and in the dry beds of rivers throughout 
Sicily, and is named Laurirosa ; but I did not meet with it in the lava 
district of Mount Etna. Var. /3. doribus albis apud Cupanium. 

Periploea angustifoUaA 

Cynanchum acutum ; FL Gr. iii. tab. 250. In Sicilia, Pers. 

Erytkroea spieata.l 

E. gmndfora^ Biv. High pastures on Mount Hybla, and near 
Pala 22 olo. 

Pentandria Digynia. 

Celtis australis. Iliis tree I saw in some gardens, or orchards, on 
the base of Mount Etna ; it is also called in Sicily Lotu. 

Atriplex Ealimus ;t FL Gr. x. tab. 062. 

Ckenopodkm m.uUijidum.\ 

C. Botrys. In iocis arenosis frequens. 

Sahola Soda. Cultivated on the south coast, in particular near 
Terra Hova, ibr the purpose of making soda, and thence exported 

; in considerable quantities. 

S. polydonos. In Siciliae maritioiis, Pers, 

S. opposU'ifoiia.f 

'Eryngium triquetrum. This beautiful blue, or amethystine-coloured 
plant I first observed in corn-fields between Catania and Syracuse. 
When growing thick together it makes an elegant appearance. 

E. dichotomum.l 

E, tricuspidaimn. Common about Palermo, 

E* dilatatum*'^ 

EcMnopkora ienuifolia ;t FI, Gr. iii. tab. 266. 

Bupleumm semkonipositum \\ FL Gr. iii. tab. 261. 

B.frutimsimi FL Gr, iii, tab. 263. In 'dry stony ' places mot un., 
frequent. ^ 
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Cmcaiis mantima. 

C. piati^carpos.f 
Caucus lucidus.X 
D* aureus. 

D. muricatus. 

D. Mspidus,\ 

Ammi VisnagaA 

A. majus. Abundant in vineyards and gardens* 

Bunkim petrmumy*\ Ten.; Ligusticum alpinumy Spr. ; Syst. Veg. i* 
p. 908. 

Selimm syhestrey\ Ucr. This plant, I was told, still grows near 
the colossal ruins of Selinunte. 

Athamanta Stcula. 

Cachrys panacisfoliaA Pers. ; Athamanta panacifolmy Spr. 

C. Lihanotis. In Pers. 

C. Sicula; FL Gr. iii. tab. 278. Common amongst sand near the 
coast. 

C. dichot07naif Spr. ; Coniun dichotomum, Pers* 

Ferula glauca. 

F. Ferulago. 

F, nudicaulisy^^ Spr. ; Syst. Veg, i. p. 914. 

Laserpitium Siler A 

L. meoides. Hills about Syracuse, Catania and Palermo. 

Tordylium A^ndumA 

T. hmnile. Mount Pellegrino, near Palermo, Biv. An var. T. Apuli ? 
Heracleum Panaces 

ff. cordatumAf PresI ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 912. Moist woods, chiefly in 
the north of Sicily. 

Ligusticum ckuteefolium.t 

Physospennum angeliccefoliumAf Guss. ; Ind. Sem. p* 9. In Monte 
Pizjsuta, Guss. 

Sium Siculim> 

Bubon rigidlus. In Sicilii, Pers. 

(Enanthe pTolifera.X 
(E. globuiosaA 
Scandlx A astralis. 

8. hrachycarpaAX Guss.; Ind. Sem. p. 10. in montibus Nebro« 
densibus. 

^ Anthfiscus nodosa. In Sicilia, Pers. 

A''.'mmorosaAA Spr. ; Syst. Veg. i. p. 904. 

:8eseti tortmsumA 

8^ BoceoniAf Guss. ; Syst* Veg. i. p. 885. Limestone mountains. : 
8. nertkiilatmtAf Desf.; FL, Atl. i. p. 260. A very 'common plant 
in barren spots. , 

TCopsta ;t FL Gr. iii. tab. 286. 

T. Garganica ; FL Gr. iii. tab. 287. Observed in the south diste'fct, 
near Sciacca, &c. 

Pastinaca OpopanaxA Pers. ; Ferula OpopanaXySpx. , 
SmyrnminperfoliatumA Pers. . , ' - ' ' ^ 
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Amthum •piper Ucr. 

Pimphiella amsoides^^ Giiss. Catania, Marsala, Palermo, See., Giiss, 

Pentanbria Trigynta. 

Rhus Coriaria; FL Gr. iii. tab, 290. In Sicilian, II Somsmccu ; it is 
cultivated at Alcamo, Moureale, CastelFamare and Palermo, from 
wlmnce much is exported. 

R» The^era.f 

i?. Cotiniis, 

R. zhijphlnap Tin. ; Rhamniis tripartita, Ucr. In moutosis Sici- 
lim ; DeC. Prod. Syst. ii. p, 72. 

Fibiirnum Timis; B. Mag. ii. tab. 38. 

Sambuctis racemosa.t 

Tumarix Galilean FL Or. iii. tab. 291. Banks of rivers; not very 
abundant. 

T, Africana. Much more common than the preceding, 
Pentandeia' Fentagynxa, 

Staiice oleeefolmA 

S. globtilaridefolia ;t Fh Or. iii. tab, 296. 

\S\ monopetala. Along the coast near the port of Girgenti. 

S, ferukwea A 

S, sinnata ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 301 ; B. Mag, ii, tab. 71 . I first found 
this species at Syracuse, and afterwards in several places along 
the south coast. 

R, BeUidfoiia*f Sibth. ; FL Gr. iii. tab. 29o. p. 90« 

Limm decimibensA Des£ Persoon considers this only a variety of 
L, angiistlfolhim. 

L* GalUciim; FL Gr, iv. tab. 303. 

L* stricium ; FL Gr. iv. tab. .304. Dry fields near Palermo; a va- 
riable species. 

L, iu^quale,^ Pres!. In arvis et pascuis, ad Panormum ; praece- 
denti raaxirne affine, et forsan varietas, J. H.; FL Sjc. i. p. 170, 

X. piUgerum^^ PresL Prope Kepbaloedim in pascuis apricis ; affine 
A. mscoso ; PL Sic. i, p. 170. 

A. rubrum^* Raf. , Prope Agrigentum (Girgenti), et Drepaiiiim 
(Trapani), Raf, 'Flores rosei, affine L, usitatissimo, Prod. Syst. 

' ' i, p, 426. 

L, Skulum,* Ptesh ; L, arnense,Cni[)* In collibus herbidis.ad S, 
Mariam di Gesii propd Panormum; affine praecedenti et L. art’-' 
gustifolio; FL Sic. i. p. 171. 

L* pumiatum,* Presl. In Nebrodibus, in apricis M, Scalune ; FL 
-Sic. Lp. 172. 

PeNTANBRIA PoLYGYNlA. ' ' 

Ceratocephalus falmius. Common in corn-fields. 

Hexanbria Monogynia. 

JSeiico/ww ;t B. Mag. XXIV. tab. '960, ‘ ''' 
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Narcissus Tazzetta; FL Gn iv, tab. 308; B. Mag, xxiv. tab. 925. 

In pastures very frequent. 

N. serolinus.f 

Paacratmm maritimum; FI. Gr. iv, tab. 309. In sand near the sea- 
coast. 

P. lUpicutn; B. Mag. xix. tab. 718. 

A mar f Us ^ kitea ; 'FI. Gr. iv. t. 310 ; B. Mag. ix. tab. 290. In syl- 
vaticisj Catania, Etna, &c. 

Allium suhhirsutum \ FL Gr. iv. tab. 313. On the mountain called 
S. Maria di Gesu, near Palermo, Biv, Ad/cop^a, bodie secundum 
SibthorpiiuTL 

A roseum ;t FL Gr. iv. tab. 314 ; B. Mag. xxv. tab. 978. 

A. sativum. 

A.favim;f B. Mag. xxxiii- tab. 1330. 

A, nlgrumf Pcrs. ; A, magicum, Curt, ; FL Gr, iv. tab. 323 ; B, 
Mag. xxix* tab. 1148. In corn-fields common. 

A. triquetrum ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 324 ; B, Mag, xxii. tab. 869. Pa- 
lermo, alia Grazia, Biv. 

//. chamvemohj ; B. Mag, xxx. tab. 1203. At Palermo, vrithout tbe 
Porta Reale, Biv. Et alibi in carapis. 

A'.^acteumt^ Sibtb. ; yl. albums Biv.; A. NeapoUianumf Cyr. ; FL 
Gr. iv. tab. 325. p. 21. Fields about Palermo, Biv. 

A* Siculum,*f Ucr. ; Syst. Veg. ii. p* 36. 

A, arvense^-f Guss. Habitus et summa affinitas cum A. sphwro- 
cepkalo ; sed flores albidi, capitula ovato-subrotunda laxiora, sta- 
raina petalis siibsequalia ; Ind. Sem. p. 1. 

A* Tineij* Fresl. An sequentis mera varietas? (J. B.) Syst. Veg% ii. 
p*’38. 

A» ambiguumi^ Sibtb. ;:A. roseum, var. /3, Biv. ; A. earneum, lUen. ; 
FL Gr. iv, tab. 327. p. 23. Mountains of St, Martin, near Pa- 
lermo, Biv, 

Syst. Veg, ii, p, 40, 

A. tenu forum,^f Ten. ; A. mosc/mtumf Spr. ; Syst, Veg, ii. p, 40. In 
dry billy spots in the north of Sicily, 

A. pusilium,* Cyr. ; A. ohtusiflorum, Poir. ; A. marUimum, Raf. ; 
Syst. Veg. ii. p, 39. . 

Ornithogaium N arhonense B. Mag. li. tab, 2510. 

M.^Arabknm; B. Mag. xix. tab. 728. 

G. Sibtb, ; FL Gr, iv. tab. 333, p, 28, 

'G, cotowm,*t Guss. Omnino simile O. nam, sed folia ad margines 
^ 'ciliata; Ind. Sem. p, 8. ' 

, Sciiiamarkima; B, Mag. xxxiii. tab. 918. I noticed tbe large bulbs 
^of'tbis'ispecies in dry and sandy .spots in ' Sicily, but in greater 
. abundance on', tbe coast. 

S.^parviflora.’^ , 

S. intermedia, Guss- Flores. S. mtumnaiis, folia fere S. 

' florae, capsula obcordata; Ind. Sem. p. 10. Plentiful in the west 
of Sicily. 

S. Cupanifl^ Guss. Est Or'n.ithogalum omruleumr Raf., sed geiiere^ 
'' hue spectatj Guss. 
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Aspkodelus iuteus; B, Mag. xx. tab. 773. The plant is frequent on 
Mount Etna, in the woody region. 

J. mmosus; FL Gr. iv. tab. 334; B. Mag, xxi. tab. 799. Abun- 
dant in pastures and in the uncultivated parts of Sicily. 

A* albusA Said by Ciipani to be a native of the island. 

A*jistuhsiis \ FL Gr. iv. tab. 335 ; B. Mag. xxv. tab. 984, Abund^ 
ad vias, &c. 

Asparagus albus, 

A* acutifolms ; FL Gr, iv. tab. 337. The heads of this and of the 
preceding species are cut from wild plants, and are brought to 
table in Sicily ; they are bitter and stringy, and form a poor dish 
in lieu of the garden asparagus. 

A, korridus ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 339. Sandy shore between Taormina 
and Giarre, Biv. ; Syracuse, Catania, &c. 

A, aphyllus ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 338. In Sicilia ad littora maris, Pers. 

Hyaehithus Romams ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 340 ; B. Mag. xxiv. tab. 939. 

H, maritimusA In niaritimis Sicilia? meridionalis. 

H. comosus ; B. Mag. iv. tab. 133. 

H. hotryoides 'A B. Mag. v. tab. 157. Mount Etna. 

H, parvifiomsAi" Pors ; Muscari auiumnale, Guss. ; Ind. Sem. p. 8* 

H. dubiusAf Guss. Sprengel (Syst. Veg. ii, p. 65) gives this a syno- 
nym to II. Romams^ but Gussone (Ind. Sem. p. 6) has made them 
two distinct species ; whether correctly I leave to others to say. 

Aga’^e Americana. This plant has now become naturalized in Si- 
cily, and is abundant everywhere. It forms a strong fence, and 
is often planted with the Indian fig for that purpose. The largest 
and finest specimens that I remember to have seen were in the 
hedges, on a sandy soil, between Gran Michele and Calatagirone ; 
the greater part had a huge mast-like fiow'ering-stem, about fif- 
teen feet high. The common people make artificial flowers for 
decorating churches and madonnas of the inner leaves of this aloe. 
Tlie leavevS are beat out and dried; they are then white» and will 
receive a dye of any colour. A thread, called Zamharone^ is some- 
times made from them, and handkerchiefs woven with it, but they 
are stiff and very coarse. It flowers abundantly about the end 
of June. . 

Berhens ZElfnensisA PresL Mera varietas B. mlgariSf a qui race- 
mis ac spinis paulum diversa mihi videtur ; Preslio autem spe- 

„ , ' cies est nova. In surami, Montis dEtnee regione sterili iiltimus 
frutex, a 5000 ad 7500 pedes Farisienses supra mare sese exten« 
'V' dit (Schouw). 

Ptmhmia hirsuta ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 343. Beach at Syracuse. 

p.^mne&cmsA PresL In maritimis ad Panormum, Mondello, Sphse- 
racavallo; F. pidveruleni<je \ FL Sic. i. p. 140. An bona 

species ? ■ J. H. 

HexahOiiia Digvnia. 

Oryza saiiva. The only rice-grounds I noticed were' between' the' 
river Platani and Sciacca. In Sicilian it is named I! Risu. 
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Hexandria Trigynia. 

Mumex patieniia.t 

R. dwaricaius.f 

R. biwepkaiopkorus ; FI. Gr. iv. tab. 345. Palermo, nel Piano della 
coiisolazione, Biv. ; et alibi, J. H. 

M. scutatus. Mount Etna, Biv. Far. foliis pubescentibus et glaucis. 

R. spinosus ;t FL Gr. iv. tab. 347. 

R. muhifidus ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 349. In Nebrodibus, ^tn^, &c. 

Trigiochin Barrelieri^^f Lois.; Deslong. ; FL Gall. p. 725. In ma- 
rine marshes on the east coast of Sicily. 

T. laxiJiortm*f Guss. ; Ind. Sem. p. 12. In hilly pastures not im- 
frequent. 

Colchicum montanim^* Guss. ; C. Cupanii Guss. This species va- 
ries in size, and with either broad or narrow leaves. In pasciiis 
ubique obvia. 

{?, Bivonc^t^ Guss. ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 350. Mountains of St. Martin, 
near Palermo, Biv. Apud Gussoneura est C\ variegatum (Sib- 
thorpii), at non Linnaei. 

Chamcerops !mmills\ B. Mag. xlvii. tab. 2152, The ground palm, 
called in Sicilian Falmetta, Glummara^ and Curlna^ abundantly 
clothes the uncultivated land and hills, as the common furze does 
in England ; but it is chiefly seen in the south of the island. 

OcTANDRIA MoNOGYNIA, . 

Epilobkm ohsciirum.t 

deer Platanoides, In hedges about Palermo, &c., PresI ; but only 
naturalized, J, H. 

di. Monspessulmium. In Nebrodibus ; in Monte Madonid, arbores 
maximas constituens, Presl. 

dl. Creticum.f 

A. Neapoliianum,* Ten. In sylvisCaroniae et jSEtnae ; FL Sic. i, p. 1 95. 

A. vUiosumf Presl. In sylvis Nebrodum. A. Pseudoplatmo proxi- 
mum ; FL Sic. i. p, 194. 

Ckhra trkhocahjema* Gaspar. Haac species a Chlord peffoliatd 
differt, iaciuiis calycinis capillaceis longis apicibus subulatis. Dis- 
covered by Sig. Gasparrini, to whom I am indebted for my spe- 
cimen. , 

Erwa arbarea ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 351. Woods near Messina. 

J?. muitiflora. In ericetis S. Martini, Biv. ; et alibi, in collibus et 
; , locis ^aridis. 

E. Guss.; Syst. Veg. ii. p. 197* Limestone rocks on the 

coast ; ' not common, 

'Daphne Gnidm-m i FLGr. iv. tab. 356. Sandy shore near Sciacca. 

Btellera passerma. In agris Siciliae baud infrequens. 

Pm$erma Mrsuta ; FI. Gr. iv. tab. .360 ; B. Mag. xlv. tab. 1949. In 
Romaic ’AyptoOcjodfcaWo, and tcoWdpovtraj according to Sibthorp. 
Sea-beach between Catania and Augusta : Ray found it in a small 
island near Cape Passero. , , 
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OCTANBRIA BiOYNIA. 

ilfoe/rri«gk muscosa. In sylvis Immidis, Biv. 

OOTANDRIA TrIGYNXA. 

Pohjgonum mariihmm . 

P, flagellar Bert. ; Syst. Veg, ii. p. 255. 

P. Monspelicnse.t Corn-fields. 

P. tenuiflorumpf Presi; Syst. Veg. ii. p. 253. Damp places near 
Syracuse. 

Enheanbria Monogtnia. 

Laurus nohilis ; FI. Gr, iv. tab. 365. The bay-tree, II Laiim^ grows 
abundantly throughout the island. It is one of the domestic spe- 
cies, and flowers usually about the end of February. 

Decandria Monogtnia. 

Anagyns foetida ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 366. Truly indigenous on the 
limestone. 

Cerck SiUquastrum ; FL Gr. iv. tab. 36.7 ; B. Mag. xxviii. tab. 1138. 
This beautiful plant seldom exceeds a dwarfish shrub in its wild 
state, and is indigenous throughout the south of Europe, chiefly 
in calcareous soil. 

Fagonia Cretica ; B. Mag. vii. cap. 241. Ficuzza, nel Bosco del Gap- 
pidderi, Biv. 

Tfibuhs terrestfis\ FL Gr. iv. tab. 372. Sandy fiekis near the sea, 
PresL 

Dktamnm fraPmella, This plant varies with purple or white dow- 
ers. Grassy banks and high pastures, Presi. 

Riita moniana. J 

R, Chalepensk FL Gr. iv. tab. 368. Now called "Amjyapos^ Sibtb. 

R, bracteosa,^ DeC, Circa Paiiormum, Moris ; sotto il Monte Pel- 
legrino, ad Baidam, Presi ; DeC, Syst. i. p. 7 1 0. 

Decandria Dioynia. 

Saxlfraga longifoliaif Pers. ; S, Imgulata^ Bellardi, 

S* hulhfera, Monte Cnccio, near Palermo, Biv. 

. S. parv floral Biv. . In montibus Sicilias ; Syst.Veg. ii. p. 364. 

Sckrantkus JBtnasusfl mihi; S* marginaius^ Guss.? S. foliis inucronu* 
latis glaucis imbricatis; floribus terminalihus fa'scicolatis. Msec spe- 
' cies a S, kirsutOi Preslii (Vide Spr. Syst. Veg. ii. p. 382), antheris 
glabris et radice perenni, satis differt, ' I found this new Sckrantkus 
m Mount Etna, growing in tufts upon the lava and voicardc sand 
OB the edge of the snow, a little below the Casa Inglesei at an ele- 
vation of about 9000 feet above the sea. It was the last phsen'o- 
gamous plant which I observed on that mountain. May 24, 1826, 

Gfpsophila pankulaia. In sabulosis Sicilise, DeC, ' 

G» Presi ; G. dichotoma^ Raf. ? In arvis glareogis,'ad Ari- 

menam, Cakaveturam, &c. Afllnis pr^cedenti ; FL Sic. i. p. 143, 
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Sa-ponaria lllyricai Pers» ; GypsopMla lUyrica, Smith ; FL Gr. iv, 
tab. 386. About Palermo, on walls, hedges, and barren liiliy 
places. 

S, depressa^^' Biv. ; S. Siculat Raf. In collibiis arenosis regioiiis 
alpinm M. iFtna?, Biv.; Flores magnx terminales rosei,-DeC. Syst. 
i. p. 366. 

Dianthus ockroleiwus, J 

D. plmianus.X 

D. Saxfmgusy Biv.; GypsopMla rigidal Pers. In aridis maritimis 
Siciliae, Presl. 

D, rupicola^* Biv.; D. Bisignani, Ten, Li fissuris rupium, ad Pa- 
normura ; ad 6\ Croce prope Termini, Presl, Flores rosei, vel 
albi, fragrantes ; DeC. Syst. i. p. 357, 

D. suffruticosusfl Wild. Corolla magna; DeC. Syst. i. p. 357. 

D. velutmus,^’\' Guss. In the Monti Madonie, Ind. Sem. p, 5. 

D. Sicuius^^ Presl. In coilibus ad Caltaveturam prope Himeram, 
et in Monte Cuccio prope Panormum ; FI. Sic. i. p. 146, 

D. sylvestriSi Pers, ; D, Arrostii, Presl, In Nebrodibus ; in Monte 
Cuozzo di Predicatore ; FL Sic. i. p. 146. 

D, graminifoUusf Presl. In pascuis apricis Montis Cuccii ad Pa- 
normum ; FI. Sic, i, p. 147, 

Decan DR iA Trigynia. 

Cucuhaius marithnus.t 

C, fabariuSf Pers.; Silene fabaria, Sibth.; FL Gr. v. tab. 415. In 
saxosis Siciliae, Bocc. 

Silene nocturna^f FL Gr. v. tab. 408. 

S, Mspida^ Pers, ; S, Mrsuta, Poir. Sandy places on Mount Etna, 
Biv. ; about Palermo, Presl. 

S, fndicosa ; FL Gr. v. tab. 438. Walls and rocks about Girgenti, 
Palermo, &c. 

S. giutimsa. In Sicilia, Pers. 

S« Itallca ; FL Gr. v. tab. 439. In coilibus prope M. Cuccio, etin 
apricis Nebrodiim, Presl. 

S. Nicaensis, In arenis maritimis ad Panormum, Himeram, Kepha- 
loedim, Presl ; et prope Catanam, Messanam, ac Carenim, Biv. 
Variat etiam foliis subglabris. 

S, vesperfma ; FL Gr. v, tab. 409 ; B, Mag. xviii, tab. 677. Sandy 
places about Trapani, Presl. 

S,rp&nduia; B. Mag. iv. tab- 114. In Sicilia, Pers. In Valle De- 
inoni, Presl. 

S,sedoides; FL.Gr, v. tab, 435. Catania, al Ognina, ed a In Sigiiuri 
Asciatu, 'Biv.' 

S, pseudo-atoiion, , Very common 'in dry 'fields,' 

S* sa3c}fraga,t : In Nebrodto rupium fissuris, Guss. , ' 

S, decutnbens* Biv. 'Prope Panormum, ad S. Martinum, Pr^sL' 
Flores aliquando albi ; DeC. Syst, i.'p, 373. ^ ' 

S, matutumi^ Pre^li, In^arvis arenosis adTanormum,,'Himeram'i 'et 
Kephaloedim. ' AMnh S, nocturnsei FL Sic. i. p., 1„50, ''' 
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Silene arenlcola,* Presl. Irx arenis maritimis ad Mondello prope 
Panormom. Similis S* Nicaensi; FL Sic. i. p, 153. 

S. fimhriata^* DeC. ; B. Mag, xxiii, tab, 908. In Sicilia ; DeC. Syst. 
1. p. 367. 

S. Skulat* Presl. ; S. montmal Guss. In apricis lierbidis Nebro- 
diim. Affinis S, Italicas; FL Sic. L p. 155, 

S, calycma^^ Presl. In apricis collibus ad Caltaveturam ; FL Sic. 
i, p. 155. 

Sperguiaria radicmis,* Presl ; Arenana radkans^ Guss, Inter are- 
nas vulcaiiicas M. .Etnse, Quoad ioflorescentiam A. ruhr^s similis ; 
FL Sic. i. p. 161. 

Arenana procumbens^ Pers. ; A, genkiilata^ Biv. Hedges about 
Cataniaj Biv. ; and elsewhere, near the sea-shore. 

A. gTandifiora^-\' A. abietinaf Presl, 

A. condensata,^ Presl. In Monte Cuozzo del Predicatore Nebro- 
ddm, Presl ; Syst. Veg. ii, p. 403. 

A. suhuitfoUa,* Presl. In Monte Cuccio prope Panonmmi ; FL Sic. 
i. p., 162. 

Presl. Cum praecedenti, cui simillima; FL Sic. i. p. 1 63. 

A. BarioloU%^ Tin. ; A* herniari^efoltay Btsf. In maritimis prope 
Gelano, Tin. A. pr ocumhentis voxietks tantum videtur; DeC. 
Syst. i, p. 413, 

A^ Salzmamiy* Presl. Earissime in saxosis ad Drepanura ; FL 
Sic. i. p. 163. 

Gartdella Nigellastmm ; FL Gr. v. tab. 443, Cultivated ground 
near Trapani, Presl. 

Decandeia Pentagynia. 

Sedum tetrapkyllum,^ Sibth. ; S> galioidesl Pers.; FL Gr. v. tab. 
448. In Sicilia legit D. Sibthorp. 

S* allisshmm. Frequent on the lava and bare rocks. 

S* ctsendeum; B. Mag. xiviii. tab. 2224. Common on w^alls and the 
roofs of houses at Catania, as well as in other places in Sicily, 
The whole plant when old changes red. 

S* rufescensy^X Ten.; S. anopetcdum, DeC.; Syst, Veg. ii, p, 435. 
Varietas S. altissimi tantum mihi videtur, J, H. 

Agrodemma cwlirosa ; FL Gr. v, tab, 458 ; B. Mag, ix. tab, 295, 
Abundant in the corn-fields of Sicily. Its charming red or rose- 
coloured flowers have obtained for it the poetical name, “ Rose 
of Heaven.'’ It is an annual, and blossoms in May and June. 

Veradium tomentosum, Lam. ; 0. Columna^yTen. ; FL Gr, v. tab, 455. 
In Nebrodibus, et Monte ^tnd, Presl. Quoad situm variat formi. 
et magnitucline. Confer Obs. Pers. Syn. Plant, i. p. 522* 

C, aibumy* PresL In Nebrodibus ; in pascuis M. Filo dei Scribenti, 
Priori simile; an distincta species? FL Sic, i. p. 167. 

Becandria Decagynia. 

Phytolacca decandra; B. Mag. xxiv. tab. 931. ■ In hedges, and way- 
sides : 'Syracuse, Messina, &c* Its berries afford a beautiful purple 
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jiiicej wliicb is sometimes used to colour wine. Is this plant really 
a native of both the Old and New Worlds, or was it originally im- 
ported from, the latter into the former ? 

Dob^candria Monogynia. 

Lfjtkrum Thgmifolmm, Moist places on the base of Etna ; 

near tlie river Cantara. 

L, Presiiip Giiss. in paiudibiis ad Fanormiim, Augiistam, &c., 
Giiss. 5 FL Sic. Prod. i. p. 5SS. 

DoBECANDRIA TRIGYi?IA. 

Reseda fruticulosa, Pers. ; R. fruticosai Guss. Abundant in dry 
places, 

/?. undata. Fields about Palermo, Presl. 

Ji, Pkijteuma. Fields in the south of Sicily, Presl. 

P'lipkorMa dendroides ; FL Gr. v. tab. 470. Mountains neat Palermo. 

£* ckamaesyce] Fi. Gr. v, tab. 461. Uncultivated places. 

E, Terracina. Cultivated region of Mount Etna, and near Carini, Biv. 

E. fnnea. In calcariis maritimis prope Sciacca, Panormum, &c,, Guss, 

E. eoralloldes. In Sicilia, Pers. 

E, H'hjrshuies •,+ FL Gr. v. tab. 471. 

E, frutlcosap Biv. Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo, Sic. Plant. 
Cent. i. p. 35. Somewhat resembles E. dendroides. I learnt from 
Sig. Gasparrini that Sicily produces many species of Etiphorhia. 

Dodecandria Pektagynia. 

Glinus iotoides^f FL Gr. v. tab. 472. Ditches near Catania, Guss. 

Dodecanbria Dodecagyhia. 

Sempemmim temiifoliuMi Sibth. Limestone mountains near Cata- 
nia, Palermo, &c., Ciriiss. (Vide FL Gr. i. p. 335.) 

IcosANBRiA Monogynia. 

Cactus Opuntia ; B. Mag. 1. tab. 2393. The Indian fig, Ficu rf /«- 
duti although so long naturalised in Sicily, most likely was intro- 
duced from Africa. It dourislies in barren ground and even on 
the pure lava at Catania, where are the largest plants I noticed in 
Sicily. I think the C. maximus, Salm., is only a large variety of 
this species, having its thorns larger and stronger, and its fruit 
less in size ^and very poor, 

3fgrtus communis; FL Gr. v. tab. 475. ^ The myrtle (Mirtu) is a 
common wild plant in Sicily; it varies greatly in its leaves, and 
is seen now and then with white berries. 

Punka Gramtum; FL Gr, v. tab. 476 ; B. Mag. xliii. tab ,1 BS2 'a. & b. 
The pomegranate {Meiagrdnu) will grow on ' the pure lava ; it 
chiefly is at home in the limestone districts. Several kinds; are 
cultivated in the island* 

Ann. 3£ag. N. Hist. Vol x. 
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Stlene arenicola,* Presl, In arenis njaritiniis ad Mondello prope 
Panormum. Similis S, Nicaensi; FL Sic. i. p. 153* 
fimbriata^^ DeC. ; B. Mag, xxiii. tab. 908. In Sicilia ; BeC. Syst. 
L p. 367. 

S. Sicului^ Presl. ; /S'* montmal Guss. In apricis berbiclis Nebro^ 
dun- 1 . Affinis S, ItaUcce; FL Sic. L p. 155. ,! 

S, cal^cina^* Pres], In apricis collibus ad Caltavetiiram ; FL Sic. 
i* p. 155. 

Spergularia mdicansj^ Presl ; Arenaria radicms^ Guss. Inter are- 
nas vuicanicas iVJ. ^tnse. Quoad inflorcscentiam A.mhn^ similis ; 
FL Sic. i. p. 161. 

Arenaria procumhens^ Pers, ; A, geniciilata, Biv. Hedges about 
Catania, Biv. ; and elsewhere, near the sea-shore. 

A. grandiflora^f A. ahietinaf Presl. 

A, condensata-f^ Presl. In Monte Cuozzo del Predicatore Nebro- 
diim, Presl ; Syst Veg. ii. p, 403. 

A, suhuUfoUa^* Presl. In Monte Cuccio prope Panorminn ; FL Sic. 
i. p. 162., 

A *armiica,^ Fresh Cum prascedenti, cui simillima; FLSie, i, p.l63, 

A. BartoloUi* Tin. ; A* hermariiiefolia^ Besf. In maritimis prope 
Gelam, Tin. A. procumhentis varielas tantum videtiir; DeC. 
Syst, i, p. 413. 

A* Sahmanni,^ Presl. Rarissime in saxosis ad Drepanum; FL 
Sic, i. p. 163. 

Garidella NigeUa&trum\ FL Gr. v, tab. 443. Cultivated ground 
near Trapani, Presl. 

Decanpria Pentagynia^ 

Sedum ietraphjllum^^ Sibth. ; S, galtoidesl. Pers,; FL Gr, v. tab. 
448. In Sicilia legit D. Sibthorp. 

S, akissmum. Frequent on the lava and bare rocks. 

S, cderuleum\ B. Mag. xiviii. tab. 2224. Common on walls and the 
roofs of houses at Catania, as well as in other places in Sicily, 
The whole plant when old changes red. 

S* rnfescenSy^X Ten.; S. anopetahm^^ DeC.; Syst. Veg, ii. p. 435. 
Varietas S, altissimi tantum mihi videtur, J. H, 

Agrostemma^ ccelirosa ; FL Gr. v. tab. 453 ; B. Mag, ix. tab. 295, 
Abundant in the corn-fields of Sicily. Its charming red or rose- 
coloured dowers have obtained for it the poetical name, ** Rose 
of Heaven.” It is an annual, and blossoms in May and June. 

Cerastium tomentomm, Lam. ; C. Coiumnm.Ten, ; FL Gr, v, tab. 455. 
In Nebrodibus, et Monte ^tnd, Presl. Quoad situm variat forint 
et magnitudine. Confer Obs. Pers. Syn. Plant, i, p. 522. 

C* album, ^ Presl. In Nebrodibus in pascuis M. Filo dei Scribenti. 
Priori simile; an distincta species ? FL Sic. i. p. 167. 

Decandria Decagynia. 

Pk^oiacca decandra \ B. Mag. xxiv, tab. 931. In hedges and way- 
sides : Syracuse, Messina, Ac. Its berries afford a-, beautiful purple 
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juice, wliicli is sometimes used to colour wine. Is this plant really 
a native of both the Old and New Worlds, or was it originally im- 
ported from^ the latter into the former ? 

DodiScandria Monooynia. 

Lythnim ThymifoUum, Moist places on the base of Mount Etna ; 
near the river Cantara. 

Z. PresU'k^' Guss. In paliidibus ad Panormum, AiigListam, &:c., 
Giiss. ^ FL Sic* Prod. i. p. 533. 

Dooecandria Trigynia. 

Reseda fruticulosa, Pers. ; R. fruticosa, Guss. Abundant in dry 
places. 

R. undaia. Fields about Palermo, PresL 

E. Phyteimia» Fields in the south of Sicily, PresL 

Euphorbia dendroides ; FL Gr. v. tab. 470. Mountains near Palermo. 

E. cha7}tresyce ; FL Gr. v. tab. 461. Uncultivated places. 

E. Terracina, Cultivated region of Mount Etna, and near Carini, Biv. 

E. In cakariis maritimis prope Sciacca, Panormum, &c., Guss. 

E. coralloides. In Sicilia, Pers. 

E, Myrsimies FL Gr. v. tab. 471. 

E. frutkosap Biv. Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo, Sic. Plant. 
Cent. i. p. 35. Somewhat resembles E, dendroides, I learnt from 
Sig. Gasparriiii that Sicily produces many species of Euphorbia, 

Dodecandria Pentagynia. 

GUnus lotoidesp FL Gr, v. tab. 472. Ditches near Catania, Guss. 

Dodecandria Dodecagynia, 

Scmpervivimi ienwfoUwn^ Sibtb. Limestone mountains near Cata- 
nia, Palermo, arc,, Guss. (Vide FI. Gr, i. p. 335.) 

ICOSANDRIA MoNOGYNIA, 

Cactus Opunlla; B. Mag. 1. tab. 2393. The Indian fig, Ficu rf/w- 
dia, although so long naturalised in Sicily, most likely was intro- 
duced from Africa. It flourishes in barren ground and even on 
the pure lava at Catania, where are the largest plants I noticed in 
' Sicily. I think the C, maximus, Salm., is only a large variety of 
this species, having its thorns larger and stronger, and its fruit 
iess' in sisse and very poor. 

Myrius communis; FL Gr. v. tab. 475.' The myrtle (Mirtu) is a 
common wild plant in Sicily ; it varies greatly in its leaves, and 
is seen now and then with white berries. 

Punka Granatum ; FL Gr. v. tab. 47 6 ; B.' Mag. xliii. tab. 1 332 A. & b. 
The pomegranate {Melagrdnu) will grow on the pure lava; it 
chiefly is at home in the limestone districts. Several kinds are 
cultivated in the island* 

Ann, ^ Mag, N. Hist, Votx, X , 
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Jmfjgdaius Perska. lo Sicilian the peach-tree is named Persicu^ 
and the fruit, PtU'ska or Phca. It is only a cultivated tree* 

./!, co7nmmis. This tree (Mdndorlu) is clearly indigenous in Sicily : 
both the bitter almond fruit {La Mandorla arnara) and the sweet 
{La Mandorla doice) are much used, ’ Pomegranate, peach, al- 
mond, apricot, and various other fruit-trees are cultivated in ex- 
treme luxuriance in the lower or fertile region of Mount Etna. 

Armemaca vulgaris ^ Pers. ; Primus Armeniaca^ Lino, In Sicilian 
the tree is named Alhicoccu^ and the fruit Albicocca, Although 
tlie apricot- tree was originally imported from the East, it is now 
nearly naturalized in Sicily. 

ICOSANBRIA DiGYNIA. 

Crataigus monogyna^ Pers.; Mesinlus monogyna, Spr. Woods and 
hedges. 

C. Azarolus^X The fruit is called Laz^eniola or Az^eruola. 

ICOSANBRIA PeNTAGY^^IA. 

Mesfilm laciniaiaA Ucr. ; Cratcegus laciniata^ DeC. In montibus 
Madonie dictis ; DeC. Syst. ii. p, 629. 

Afonia rolmdifolia^ Pers. ; Fynis Amelanchier, Wild. ; B. Mag. 1. 
tab. 24*30. Observed in mountainous situations in Sicily. 

Cydoma vulgaris, niihi; Pyrus cydonia, Linn. In Sicily the quince- 
tree is mmed CotognUf and the apple, Mela Cotogna, Observed 
in hedges. 

Mesemhryanthemum crystallinum\ FI. Gr. v. tab. 481. Called by 
the common people CristalUniip and is indigenous at Terra 
Nova, Sciacca, &c., growing on the marly cliffs near the sea. It 
is cultivated in some places, and used for making soda. 

M, mdfomm ; FL Gr. v. tab. 480. First noticed it near Syracuse ; 
also a sea-shore plant. I often remarked many plants flourishing 
near the sea in Sicily, which in a colder and less genial climate 
%voulcl not do so. 

ICOSANBRTA PoBYGYNIA. 

Rosa Galiica. Heec in Sicilia tantum cnlta videtur, 

M. moschakxA The people of Tunis distil a delightful essential 
oil from the flowers of this rose, Desf. 

R* glutimsapf Sibth. ; FL Gr, v. tab. 482. In montibus cakariis 
indigena. 

R. Meckeliana,* Tratt. Species alpina in summis jugis Ncbrodiim 
invenitur ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 624. 

'12. Tratt. In Nebrodibus. A ffinis priori ; DeC. Syst, if. 

p. 624. 

Mubus tomentosus,'^ ' 

i2. Siculus A Pres! FL Sic, i. p. 24. praef, 

Poimfdla Mrta.f 

P. muksvem»f In nipibus elatioribus Montis Scalone, Guss* 
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PoLYANDRlA MoNOGYNIA. 

Capparis sjiinosa; FL Gr. v. tab. 486. The caper-busb (^Capperii) 
adorns rocks and stony places witli its beautiful white flowers. 

C. ovata^ Pers. ; C. Fontanem^ DeC, In Val Demon^ prope Pa- 
ternoj Molumentis &c.s PresI, 

G. •pedunciilarisi^' Presl ; C. mpestrisy Sibtli. ? In rupiiim calcaria™ 
rum, et murorum, flssiiris 5 ad Panormum, &c.; FI. Sic. i. p. ill. 

Papaver Eouhi^iy^ Presl. In arenosis prope Drepanum (Trapani). 
Flores P. Rhi^adiSy fllamenta violacea ; FI. Sic. i. p. 

Citrus medica. Presl describes four varieties of citron (Ciiruy o Ce- 
dru) which are cultivated in Sicily. 

C, Limo7immy DeC. ; 0. medicay var. /3. Linn. In Sicilian Lumiuni 
or Lumincelia* There are several kinds of lemons and limesj 
both with a sweet and sour juice. 

(7. Aurantium. According to Dr. Presl, no fewer than fourteen va- 
rieties of the orange are cultivated in the island. 

Cistiis viUosm. Not uncommon on sunny banks. 

C. Monspeliensis; FLGr. v. tab. 498. Frequent in the Val di Noto, 
near Cefalu, Casteilboono, &c., Presl. 

C. salmfoltus ; Fi. Gr. v. tab. 497. The most common Cistus in Si- 
cily, and varies sometimes with yellow fiotvers. 

C. incanus; Fi. Gr. v. tab. 494. Near Trapani and Cefalu, Presl. 

C, alMdus» In collibus herbidis ad Drepanum, Presl. 

C7. Creticus. Hills about Girgenti. 

C. crispus. In apricis Sicilise meridionalioris, Presl. 

C. Sideritis* Presl, In ericetis et collibus ad Cefalu. Affinis <7. 
sahnfoUo; ac illius potius varietas; FL Sic. i. p. 116. 

C. Cupanianusy^ Presl. In collibus ad S. Martinum, Alcamo, Dre- 
panum, &c, Petala ochroleuca obcordata ; FL Sic. i. p. 117. 

Heiianihemum haUmifolium. Rocky places near the sea at Trapani, 
Presl. 

//. tmhellatimiy^' Presl; Cistus fastigiatus, Guss. Ad Victoriam 
Siciliae meridionalis, Guss. 

IL Icempes'y B. Mag. xiiii, tab. 178S. On Monte Cuccio, towards 
S. Martino, Presl. 

H. Fimimia, Dry bills in Sicily, Presl. 

//. Tuberaria, Rough hilly ground about Girgenti, Presl. 

IL salkifolium ; FL Gr. v, tab. 499. Sandy heids near Giuliana, 
Presl ; also at Terra Nova, Guss. 

H. intermedkm* Common in barren fields at Palermo, Presl. Per- 
soon makes this only a variety of the preceding species (see Syn, 
Plant, ii. p. 78), and i think very justly so, J. H. 

/f. dentkulatum. Found in sandy fields with JT, intermediumy PresL 

H. niioticum, Palermo, sotto il Monte Pellegrino, Presl ; Castel- 
vetrano, ' 

FI* Mgtjptiamm*\ 

H* sessilforumA In collibus aridis ad Victoriam, Guss. 

if. gimicum* Nebrodensian Mountains ; in Monte Scalune, Coigzo di 
Predicatore, Coz^so de’ Suarenti, Scalamaddaggio, Presl. , 
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Ilclkinthemum ghlinosum. Hills about S. MartiiiOj PresL 
II, vrocemn. Pastures in the Monte di Maclonie witli IL giaucimi^ 
PresL 

//. pidvcndentuin, lu collibus ad Mare Tyrrlieniciiiii propc Mes- 
saiiaiiis PresL 

if. Afeminum, Hills near Messina, PresL 

H, Arahicim\ FL Gr. vi. tab. 503. In collibus ad Siaccam, et in 
Valle cli Noto, Guss. 

if. BarrelteriFk Ten.; B. Mag. 1 . tab. 2371. In collinis aridis at! 
Bocca di Falco, S. Martinmn, Pres! ; et ad Ficuzza, Alcamo, &c.; 
DeC. Syst. i. p. 276. 

11. vlrldeAk Ten. In Siciliae collibus prope Casteilamare, Marsala, 
dre.j Gnss. ; DeC. Syst. i. p. 275. 

if. hicolorF PresL In Nebrodibus ; in pasciiis Montis Scalamad’** 
daggio ; FI, Sic. i. p. 128. 

IL armaUimF Presl. In Monte Cozzo di Predicatore Nebrodum. 

PrEscecleiiti pro's.imum ; FL Sic. i, p. 129. 

H. fmikulatiimf DiinaL ; IL nihcUumi Presl. In Monte Scaliine, 
et M. PizzLita Planitiei Graecorunni imniineiue, Presl ; DeC, Svst. 
L p. 278. 

PonYANDRlA DiOYNIA, 

FceomaflavescensF-f PresL In asperis Montis Cozzo del Pino Ne- 
brodum. AffinisP. coraUince; dos pallid^ ochroleuciis ; FL Sic. 
'i«p. 27. 

P. Rtmi,* Biv. In montibus rOcebiu et Pitnisu ad S. Martinitra, 
Presl. Siniilis P. humili, Petala chermesina, sen purpurea. Ra- 
dix fiisiformis ; DeC. Syst. i. p. 66. 

POLYANDRIA TrIGYNIA. 

Delphlnnm peregrinimi ; FL Gr. vi. tab. 506. A common species 
in the Sicilian corn-fields. 

D* Staphjsagria ; FL Gr, vi, t. 508. Uncultivated places near Ca- 
tania, and Terra Nova. 

D, DeC. ; D, consolidaf var. Smith ; FL Gr. vi. tab, 504. 

D. halter at iimF Sibtb. ; FI. Gr. vi. tab. 507. In Sicilia legit Sib- 
tborp. In segetibus ad Paiiormura. 

'D. emarginatumF Presl. Panormi sopra S. Maria di Gesu, ad Hi« 
' meram Novam, et ad Maris Castellum ; FL Sic. i. p. 25. 

PonYAKDRIA PeKTAGYNIA. 

Nigelia Dammcena; Fi.. Gr.' vi. tab. 509; B. Mag, L tab, 22. In 
modern, Greece it is called pappoKoicKo and rropBox'^ipro, from the 
crackling of tbe scariose capsuLs, Sibtb. 

N, arvensis; FL Gi. vi. tab. 512. These two species are common 
in corn-fields throughout Sicily. 

Meammria vermiculata. In Sicilias littoribiis, Pers. Prope Agri- 
gentum, Goss. 

Hfperkmn Mrcimim ; FL Gr. viii. tab. 773. Rivulets near Bocca di 
Falco, Presl. 
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Hgpericum crispum ; FL Gr. viii. tab. 776. ^AyovOovpa in Grsec, lio* 
diem, seciiiidtim Sibth. Near Taormioa, PresL 

II. ciliaium. Hills about Palermo, PresL 

IL tofneniosufii. Sandy fields at Palermo, PresL 

iJ. dentatumf]' Lois. ; Deslong. FL Gall. p. 499. 

PoLYANDRIi^ PoLYGYNIA. 

Anemone hepatica; FL Gr. vi. tab. 513. Shady places at S. Mar- 
tino; in the Monte di Madonia, &c., PresL 

A. coronaria ; FL Gr, vi. tab. 514. 

A. hortensis^ Lin.; A. fttellata, Lam.; FL Gr. vi. tab. 515 ; B. Mag, 
iv. tab. 123. Frequent in meadows and hedges in Sicily. 

Atragene cirThosci^ Pers. ; Clematis cirrosa^ Sibth. ; FI. Gr. vi, tab, 
517; B. Mag. xsvii. tab. 1070, South of Sicily, creeping up 
trees and hedges. 

Clematis Jlammula, Hedges and thickets, PresL 

TJialictmm Calahicump Spr. In Calabria et Sicilid, DeC. Panormi 
in Monte Pellegrino, ad S. Martinimi, &c., Pres! ; DeC. Svst, i. 
p. 13. 

Adonis {sstivalis. Inter segetes vulgo invenitur. 

A.flammeet. Noticed by Presl in corn-fields. 

Ranunculus nodifloms ; B. Mag. xlvii. tab. 2171. In Sicilid, Pers. 

R. opMoglossifoliusA VilL ; it. oidiioglossoideSi Pers.? 

R, hullatus. Sunny banks near Palermo alia Grazia, Biv. 

R, spicatus. La Piana delli Greci, and in moist .places della Piz™ 
zuta (P. Russo)^ Biv. 

R» faheUatuSi Pers.; R. chcerophglluSi var.d, Presl; FL Gr. vi. tab. 
520. Sopra S. Maria di Gesu, near Palermo, Biv. 

R. ckwrophjUuSi Linn. ; R. ckceropkglluSf var. y, Presl. Plentifully 
near Palermo, in Monte Cuccio, Presl. 

R. 7nilkfoUalus ; FL Gr. vi. tab. 521. Abundant on Monte, Pelle- 
grino, Presl. 

M. tripartitusf DeC. ; BatracMitm iripariHmni Presl. In fossis Si- 
cilise ; FL Sic. i. p. 10. 

R. heieY02ihylliis. In aqiiis stagnantibus, inter Himeram et Kepha- 
loMim, Presl. 

Rn capillaceus. 

R, peltatmf Mccnclu ; Batrachium peltatumf Presl. Heec et praa- 
cedens species, quae R. aqiiatilis tantum varieiates secundum De 
Candolle, habitant in aquis lente duentibus aut stagnantibus Sici-, 
lise; FL Sic. i. p. 10. 

, R. muricatm; FL Gr. vi. tab. 522, 'Wet .places and rivulets, near 
, Palermo, Cepbaloedi, &c., Presl. 

R. trilobus. Fields near , the sea at Himera, Presl. 

R. scaherf^ PresL In arvis ad Himeram, R. mtllefolmU simiiis ; 
Fi. Sic. i, p. 14. 

R. kptaleusf DeC. In herbidis, ad Panorraurn. M, mUkfoUaio 'sU 
miilimus ,ex foliis, R. orientali ex carpellis ; FL Sic. i. p.'14. An- 
non liaec et pr«ncedens tantum varietates R. miUefoimti ? Guss. 
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Ramncuhs Jiederisef alius Presl, In Monte Ciiccio prope Paijor*- 
mum; FI. Sic. L p. 15. 

IL laier'ifioruSi* DeC. In arvis liumidis maritimis prope Miinerom 
veteremj Presl ; et alibi in immdatjs montosis, Cjuss. R. ?iodk 
flora affinis ; DeC. Syst. Nat. i. 251. 

M. foritanuSi* Presl. Ad rivulos Nebrodiim, preecipiie in M. Cozzo 
del Pino. Sirailis R. opMoglosslfoUo \ Fi. Sic. i. p. 15. 

R. angtilaius,^' Presl. In hmuidis Montis Filo degli Scribenti Ne« 
brodum ; FL Sic. i. p. 16. 

R. Presl. In pascuis M, Cuccio prope Panornmm. R. 

acri maxime affinis ; et forsan varietas? Fi. Sic. i. p. 17. 

R. p'atensis^^' Presl, Panormi copiose nel piano della Ctiosulazioni; 
FI. Sic. i. p. 1 8. An inera varietas/2./arA't«^i(Pers.)invenietur'? J .11. 

Dibynamia Gymuospermia. 

Jjuga orientalk.X 

A. Im ;t FL Gr. vi. tab. 525. 

A. glabra Presl. In Sicilia ; FI. Sic. i. p, 36. prasf. 

Teucrium campamdatmi.'f 
T.fruticans; FL Gr, vi. tab. 527. 

var. /3, latifolmm ; B* Mag. vii. tab. 245 . These band- 

some shrubs are not uncommon. The first time I observed them 
was between Messina and Taormina. 

T.flavum*^ FL Or. vi. tab. 533. Now named X«jaai{ipvd, according to 
Sibthorp, Frequent in stony and rough places ; on Mount Etna, 
y. montamm. In Sicilill secundum Ucriam. 

T. supimm.'\ 

T, aureiini. Rocks and dry hills. 

T. PoUum; FL Gr. vi. tab. 535. Limestone bills near Syracuse^ 
and Mount Plybia. The leaves of this species vary exceedingly, 
T. pseudohjssopus. Dry sunny hills. 

Satureja nervosa, f 

S. Grcecaif FL Or. vi. tab. 542, 'Yercroiro Ti BpovpTri, hodie, Sibtb. 
In saxosis vulgaris. 

S.Jiiifofinis J^ers,; SJiirsuta^I^Tesl. In riipibus et asperis Sicilia?, PrcsL 
S, mpiiata; FL Gr. vi. tab. 54-4. Limestone hills about Syracuse, 

S. approximate,^ Biv. ; S. fasciculata^ RaL ; Syst. Veg. ii, p. 719. 
In rupibiis ad Panornium, Guss. 

S, Ten.; Syst. Veg. ii. p. 720. In solo calcario ad 

Termini, 

S. longiflora,* fred. In Sicilia; FI, Sic. i. p, 36. prmf. Mihi vi- 
detur non satis distincta a S, Gr<^cd. 

Nepeta violacea.l 

N. hirsuta. 

'N. lanaia.f 
Lavandula Spica. 

L. Stmckas; FL Gr. vi. tab, 549. Said to have been first found in 
the' islands called Stoechades, now les Isles dTlieres, near Toulon, 
and received its name from them, Hilly ground near Alca mo, &c. 
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jSiderkis Romana ;f FL Gr. vi. tab. 552, 

/S'. BnUiapi Ten. Sprengel gives the synonyms S, Tmiricai W., 
S, distans, W., S, Bruiia, Ten., and Stjriaca, Spr.,, to the same 
plant : are they correct? Persoon makes S, Syriaca^ S, Taurica, 
and S. distans^ W., three distinct species. 

Lmnimti mgosum ; FI. Gr. vi. tab. 553, In woods and thickets not 
unfreqiient. 

L, hifidum. Prope Messanam in raaritimis. 

Stachys Creiicdi Pers. ; S, dasyanthes^ Raf. ? FI. Gr. vi. tab. 558. Pa- 
lermo and Syracuse. 

S, hiria,\ 

8, arenarm; B. Mag. x!v. tab. 1959. In coliibus arenosis Calta™ 
nissettee. 

S, annua,f 

Marruhnim In Siciiiae siccis, Pers. 

M, His^ankum, Common near the sea-shore. 

M, saxatile^^^ Raf. ; M, Hispanicim, j(3, niihi, Bivona, in his ac- 
count of M, nipestre^ which Sprengel has referred to If. Idispa- 
nicum (vol. ii. p. 740), says, “Af. Saxatile Rafinesquii (Precis des 

Decouvertes Soniiolog. p. 38) toto habitu tomentoso 

calycis dentibus erectis, corollaeque labio siiperiori biiido distlnc- 
timi, nec prope Panormiim, nec in caeteris locis ab ipsomet Rafi« 
nesquio indicatis reperitur,” Stirp. Rar. Man, 2, 

Fhlomis fruticosa ; B. Mag. xliii. tab. 1843. 

^ latifoUa, These two species of Pklornis I no- 
ticed in the pass of Sant’ Alessio, between Siessina and Taormina, 

P. herba Venti ; B, Mag. li. tab. 2449. Hgec species aliquandd va- 
riat, — folds subtus albo-tomentosis (/3. hypoleuca^ Presl). In cam* 
pis ad basim Montis ^tnse, 

Moluccella spinosa ;t FI. Gr. vi. tab, 567. 

Origanum onites\ FI. Cir. vi. tab. 572. Prope Syracusas, Bocc, 

Thymus ackularis. In calcariis locis ad castrum Joannis. 

Acynos alpinus* 

Melissa officinalis. Hedges near Palermo. 

Scutellaria peregrina ;t Fi. Gr. vi. tab. 582. 

8» Colmnnai, Frequent on Mount Etna, particularly '.v/ra’ li Caseddi 
a lu Milu, Biv. 

Prasium majus ; FL Gr. vi. tab. 584. 

P. minus. In Sicilia secundum Persooniiim. 

DiPYKAMIA ANGIOSPEaMIA. 

Fitex agnus castus ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 609. Frequent on the banks 
of rivers throughout the island, and often growing with the Olean- 
der, 

Euphrasia Bocconii*f Guss. ; Syst. Veg. ii. p. 776. In montibus Ma- 
dome. 

E, rigidifoUa^^ Biv. Mountains of S. Martino, and Alla Grazia, 
near Palermo ; Sic. Plant, Cent. i. p. 36. ' 

Bartsm^Trkagoyf FL Gr, vi. tab. 585, 
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Ranunculus hed€T<xfolius,^ Presl. In Monte Cuccio prope Paoor- 
iniim ; FI. Sic. L p. 15, 

M. laterifioruSs* DeC. In arvis bnraidis maritimis prope i-Iiuieram 
veterenij Presl ; et alibi in inundatjs montosis, Guss, It, nodi- 
flora affinis ; DeC. Syst. Nat. i. 

R, foutanuSi^' PresL Ad rivulos Nebrodum, pra 2 cipue in M, Cozzo 
del Pino. Similis R, oph’ioglossifolio ; FI. Sic. i. p. 15. 

R, angulatusp Presl. In huniidis Montis Filo degli Scribenti Ne- 
broduna ; Fi. Sic, i. p. 16. 

E, Siculusfl Presl. In pascuis M. Cuccio prope Panormum. R, 
acri niaxime affinis ; etforsaii varietas? FL Sic. i. p. 17. 

E, pratensis;^ Presl, Panoruii copiose nel piano della Cunsnlazioni; 
FI. Sic. i. p.l8. An naera varietasi2,/«r6“2i^i(Pers.)invenietur? J.M 

Dibynamia Gymnospermia. 

Ajuga orientalis , t 

A. Iva ;t FL Gr. vi. tab. 525. 

A. glabrafl Presl. In Sicilia ; FL Sic. i. p. 36. preef. 

Teucr'mm cmipaniilatum,i' 

T.frutkans; FL Gr. vi. tab. 527. 

var. /3, latifolmm\ B. Mag. vii. tab. 245. These hand- 
some shrubs are not uncommon. The first time I observed them 
was between Messina and Taormina. 

1\ flamm ; F!. Gr, vi. tab. 533. Now named Xapaidpud, according to 
Sibthorp, Frequent in stony and rough places ; on Mount Etna, 

T, monianiim. In Sicilia secundum Ucriam. 

T. supmum.f 

T, aureimi. Rocks and dry hills. 

T, Po/iWi; FL Gr. vi. tab. 535. Limestone bills near Syracuse, 
and Mount Hybia. The leaves of this species vary exceedingly. 

T. pseudohgssopus. Dry sunny hills. 

Satureja neTV0sa,\ 

S. Gr{eca;f FL Gr. vi. tab. 542. 'Yaaorro i) dpavpirt^ hodie, Sibth. 
In saxosis vulgaris. 

Sflliformis fPeis,; I>,hirsuta^Vresi, In rupibus et asperis Sicili®, Presl. 

S. capUata] FL Gr. vi. tab. 544. Limestone lulls about Syracuse, &c. 

S, appTOxmata,* Biv, ; S, fasciculata, Raf. ; Syst. Veg. ii, p, 719# 
In rupibus ad Panormum, Guss. 

Ten.; Sjsfc. Veg. ii. p. 720. In solo cakario ad 

Termini, &c. 

S. hngfflora,^ PresL In ' Sicilia ; FL Sic* i. p. 36. prcef. Mild vi- 
detur non satis distincta a S. Graced, 

Nepeta vioiacea,l 

N. hirsuia, 

N, kmata,i' 

Lavandula Spka, 

L* Stoecims; FL Gr. vi. tab. 549. Said to have been first found in 
the islands called Stoechades, now les Isles d’flieres, near Toulon, 
and received its name from them. Hilly groiimi near Alcauio, &c. 
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Sideritis Romana^f FI. Gr. vi. tab. 552, 

So Brutiai"^' Teo, Sprengel gives the synonyms S, Taurka^ W.^ 
So distans^ W.^ So Bruiia^ Ten., and S, Syriaaa, Spr., to the same 
plant : are they correct ? Persoon makes S. Syriaca) So Taiirica^ 
and So distans, W., three distinct species. 

Lamiiim rugosum ; FL Gr. vi. tab. 553, In woods and thickets not 
nnfreqiieiit. 

Lo bijidwrio Prope Messanam in maritimis, 

Stachys Cretica^ Pers. ; S, dasyanihesy Raf. ? FL Gr. vi. tab. 558. Pa- 
lermo and Syracuse. 

So hirta,'\ 

So arenaria'y B. Mag. xiv. tab. 1959. In coiiibiis arenosis Ca!ta» 
nissettae. 

So annuao\ 

Marnihmm ’peregfinum. In Sicilise siccis, Pers. 

Mo Hispanktmio Common near the sea-shore. 

Mo saxatil€y^\ Raf. ; M. Hispanicwmy mihi. Bivona, in his ac- 
count of M. riipestre, which Sprengel has referred to Jf. Hupa- 
nicum (vol. ii. p. 740), says, Saxatile Rafinesquii (Precis des 

Decouvertes Somiolog. p. 38) toto habitu tomentoso ...» 

calycis dentibus erectis, coroliaeque iabio superiori bifido distinc- 
tum, nec prope Panormimi, nec in caeteris locis ab ipsomet Rafi- 
nesquio indicatis reperitur.” Stirp. Rar. Man. 2. 

Fhlomis fruticosa ; B. Mag. xliii. tab. 1843. 

^ yar. /3, lat'folia. These two species of Phlomis I no-* 

ticed in the pass of Sand Alessio, between Messina and Taormina. 

Fo herba Venti ; B, Mag. li. tab. S449. Haec species aliquando va- 
riat, — foliis subtus albo-tomentosis (/3. hypoleuca^ Presl). In cam- 
pis ad basim Montis .^tnae. 

Moluceeiia spinosa ;t FI. Gr. vi. tab. 567. 

Origanum onites; FL Gr. vi. tab. 57S. Prope Syracusas, Bocc. 

Thymus acimlariso In calcariis locis ad castr um Joannis. 

Acynos ulpinus, 

Bielissa officinalis , Hedges near Palermo. 

Scutellaria peregiina 'A FL Gr. vi. tab. 58^. 

S. ColmnniSo Frequent on Mount Etna, particular!.; '.ir/ir !i Caseddi 
a lu Milu, Biv. 

Frasium 7najus\ FL Gr. vi. tab. 584. 

F. mims. In Sicilia secundum Persoonium. 

Diuynamia Angiospjermia. 

Vitex agnus casius ; FI. Or. vii. tab. 609. Frequent on the banks 
of rivers throughout the island, and often growing with the Olean- 
der. 

Euphrasia Bocconiy*f Guss.; Syst. Veg. ii. p, 776. In montibus Ma-' 
dome. 

Eo rigidifoliay^ Biv. Mountains of S. Martino and Alla Orazia, 
near Palermo; Sic. Plant, Cent. i. p. 36. 
rmaga;t FL Gr. vi. tab, 585.. 
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Ekmantkus elephas. Moist places in woods on the inoiuiiahis of 
the north of Sicily* 

Antirrhinum pilosum,^’' mihi; Linaria ptlosai Biv, Moimtains ofSt, 
Martin, Biv* 

A. triphjllmi ; B. Mag. ix. tab. 324. In umbroais raontibiis lly- 
blaeis circa Syracnsas, Pers. 

A» purpuretmi ; B. Mag. iii. tab. 99. Observed on Mount Etna. 

A» simplex A 

A. pclkseriamn \ FL Gr. vi. tab. 591. Fields on Mount Etiia> Biv, ; 

also near the sea at Terra Nova. 

A. multicmde. In Sicilia, Pers. 

A» reflexuni ;t FI* vi. tab. 593. 

A* strictumd^^ Sibtlu; Fi, Gr. vi. tab. 5 94. In Sicilia legit Sibtliorp- 
ius; Prod- Fh Gr. i. p. 433. 

A. capitatumf^ Presl. Apad Sprengelium, Syst, Veg. ii. p. 798, 
est varietas angiistlfolia A. majorls, 

Ofontnmi Siculum, Pers. ; Antirrhinum Siculum^ Ucr. Walls wear 
Catania, and elsewhere. 

0. tortuosum^ Lam. According to Persoon, this is only a variety of 
the preceding species. . 

Scrophularia grandideniafa,'^ Ten. Wet places in Bosclii di Caronia* 

S. peregrina ; FI. Gr, vi. tab, 597. 

fS*. 5k‘oZor,"^'|' Sibth.; S , kmda) l^U A FL Gr. vii. tab. 602, 

S* miiUifida* VI * In Sicilia ; Syst. Veg. ii. p. 78G, 

Celsia Creika ; B. Mag. xxiv. tab. 964, .Rocky spots about Pa« 
lermo, Girgenti, &c. 

Sesamwm Indkmn; B. Mag, xli. tab. 1 GSS. Cultivated, and com- 
monly named by the Sicilians Giuggiolena. 

Acanthus mollis ; FL Gr. vii, tab. 610. 

A. spinosus; B. Mag. xiiii. tab. 1808. This is less frecpient in Si- 
cily than the preceding. 

Orohanche fmtulaf Biv. ; 0, Sparlii^ Vaugli. On the moiuitaiiis 
about Palermo, growing among the roots of the broom, Biv. 

Tetrabynamia Sinew eosa. 

Cukik j^ggptiaca. Sandy beach bettveen Terra Nova and Licata, 
Nuemma Bakarka, Circa Panormum. Tineo. 

Eapistrum panmdatum. Inter segetes, etdn arvis, Presl. 

M, orientaks DeC.; Mijagrum orientakf Pers.; FL Gr. vii. tab. 012. 
In arvis ad Panormum, PresL' 

R.'mgosumf DeC. ; Mgagrmn rugosumf Dern. In agris, cultisque 
arenosis, passim. 

Cochleana hjmtaA Sibth.; FL Gr. vii. tab. 619. In Sicilia. Spe- 
cies non satis nota ; DeC. Syst, ii. p. 372. 
lieru semperflonns. Rocks about Palermo ; Monte Pellegrino and 
MarMuci, Giiss.; atlsnelli, Castelbuono, Ccphaloedi, drc., Presl, 
L Presl In rupibus Montis Scalime Nebrodum ; ultL 

tud. 5000 peel, supra^mare. Preecedenti simillima; FL Sic. i. p. 
67 : et ejus mera^ varietas mihi videtiir, J. FL ■ 
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Iberis saxatilis. In Siciliaj Ucr.; in saxosis Siciiice nieridiosialiorisj 
PresL 

J. umhellata; B. Mag. iii. tab. 106. In asperis et sterilibiis Sicili* 
occidentals ct meridionalis, PresL 
/. teniiifoiia^^ PresL Sandy fields at Taormina ; FL Sic. i. p. 6 k 
/. ‘pinnata. Corn-fields at Segesta and Trapani, PresL 
L Tin. ; L cepewfolia, Guss. in montibus Nebrodeiisi- 

biis, Tineo ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 404. 

/. Tenoremia,^' DeC.; B. Mag. liv. tab. 2783. In Nebrodibus, nrtnc 
Monti di Madonia dictis; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 404. An a priori vere 
diversa species ? J. H. 

Lepidkmi procumhcns. Wails and waste places about Palermo, PresL 
X. gramimfolium; FL Gr. vii. tab. 618. In arvis ciiltis Panomii, 
PresL Perniiiltisque aliis locis. 

X. lanceolattimp PresL In collibiis incultis Panormi ; FL Sic. i. 

p. 82. Affinis priori, et forsan non satis distincta, H. 

Thlaspi saxatile. In rupibus calcariis M. Scaliuie, PresL 
T, monianmiL In Sicilia, Ucr. 

1\ luteumi^' Biv. ; Bwonwa lutea^ DeC. In montosis siccis Panormi 
supra Sanctam Mariam di Gesu dictam, Biv. ; loco dicto il Ca- 
puto; etCameratae in Valle Demona, Guss.; DeC, Syst. i. p. 208, 
X. puhescensp Guss. ; Lepia Boiianniana, PresL In pascuis apricis 
Nebrodeiisibiis ; nolle fosse di S. Gaodolfo, Coz; 2 o de’ Suareiiti, 
&c., Pres! ; Ind. Sem. p. 12. 

T* rwaiepf PresL Ad nives deliqiiescentes nella Ciirma grande 
Montis Madonise Nebrodum ; FL Sic. i. p. 62. 

I>raha pviSBcoxp Stev. ; Erophila pfa^cox, DeC. Walls at Palermo, 
Much like D, Mrna^ and is occasionally found with it; FL Sic. i. 
P* 

Alyssim incanmu Sandy places near the sea at Catania, Messina, 
Palermo, Taormina, Src., PresL 

A, obliquiimf Sibtli.; Bertcroa ohlupiat DeC.: FL Gr. vii. tab. 626, 
In Sicilia, Sibth.; DeC. Syst. ii, p* 292. In apricis sterilibus ar- 
vis non prociil Castrogiovanni ; in maritimis arenosis ad Panor- 
mum et Mcssanam, PresL 

A. calycinim. Woody region of Mount Etna, Biv. ; Monti di Ma» 

' donia, PresL 

A. cmnpestre\ FL Gr, vii. tab. 622. Sandy fields in the more south- 
ern parts of Sicily, PresL 
A* clypeatum. In saxosis Montis Maronis, Ucr. 

A. CreticumA 

A, deltoideim; B. Mag. iv. tab. 126. ■ In Nebrodibus, Guss.; prope 
PanormuTO, Schouw ; in fissuris rupiiun ad S. Mariiiium ; in Monte 
Roccazzo di Marrapiiieggio .5.500 ped. alt,, PresL 
A. Nebrodense^'^ Tin. In Nebroclensibus, Tin. ; in Alonte Scalune, 
Presl ; pulcbra species, flores fiavi ; DeC. Syst. ii, p. 307. 

A. arenariump Presl ; A, halimifolmm^ Curt. ? B. Mag, iii. tab. 101 ? 
In arenosis maritimis, copiose Panormi. Simile A.marUimo, Fers., 
et forsan idem ; FL Sic. i. p. 58. 
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Cigpeola Io?ithlaspL fo Sicilia vulgaris, Ucr«; in miiris vetiistis at! 
civitatem Pollizaji Val di Noto (2500 pecL), et in sabiilosis Mon- 
tis Cozzo de® Suarenti (5000 ped,) Nebrodiim, PresL 

Biscutella mrkulata. In arvis cultis Sicilioe, Ucr. 

B, A'jnda, In Sicilia, Ucr. ; in arvis arenosis Panorrai, PresL 
lyrata. Palermo tra la Guadagna e Santu Spiritu, Biv. 

B, raphanifolia. Palermo nel Pianu della Cunsulazioiie, Biv. ; alia 
Favorita, &c., PresL 

B. maritimat^'^ Ten. An mera varietas B. lyralae 1 DeC. Syst, ii. 
f), 410. 

B. laxiflorap Presl. In pascuis arvisque Panonnitanis ; FI. Sic. i. 
p. 69. B, taphamfolim simillima ; an eadem species? J. H. 

Tetiiajdynamia SinmuosA. 

Cardmnine Thalictfoides. In the higher region of Mount Etna, Biv. 

(7. Gr^eca; FL Gr, vii. tab. 631. In montibus cli Madonia ; ac in 
regione alpina M. iEtnae, Presl. 

C. giauca,^ DeC. In asperis hiitnidiusculis ad Messaiiam ; FI. Sic. i. 

' p. 53. 

Suymhrmm ampleasicaule. In collibus asperis ; Portella della S« 
Anna ad S. Mar tinum, Presl. 

S, polyceratmm. In Sicilia, Schouw; in ruderatis Panormi nel Piano 
della Cunsulazione, Presl. Passimque ad vias. 

S* bursifolium. In Sicilia, Linn. ; in agris vineisque Montis Maro » 
nis, Fresh 

S* vimineum. Mountains of S. Martin, alF occhiu among the vine- 
yards, Biv. ; also near Girgenti, Bocc. ; in Monte Marone, Presl. 

S* Nehrodense,^ Poir. ; Nasturtmm Nehrodense^ DeC. In montibus 
Nebrodeiisibus. Species non satis nota ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 20 1 . 

Barharea Siculap Presl. In humidis umbrosis Nebrodiim ; Fi. Sic, i. 
p. 45. Obs. Barharea est genus a Cel. Brown constitutiim, et spe- 
cies quasdam Sisymbrii atque Krysimi (Pers.) complectens. 

B, humilis^^Presh In huniidiusculis adCephaioedim; FL Sic. i, p.45» 

Erysimum Ckeiranihus. In Sicili5, secundum Schouw. 

E, Bocmiu^ 

E, Sicuiumy^ Spreng, ; DeC. Syst, i. p. 196. 

E^glabrumAFreBh lo arvis maritimisMessanensibus; FLSic. i.p.76. 

E, crmsistyhm,* Presl. In siccis collibus propc Messanam versus 
Taiiromenium ; FL Sic, i; p. 77. 

E* Bonanmanmiy^ Fresh In apricis saxosis Nebrodiim ; FL Sic, i, 
p. 78. 

Cheiranthus^ fenestralis. Sand-links between Catania and Punto di 
S. Calogero. 

C, littoreus. Coast of the Mediterranean ; at Augusta, tSsc., PresL 

€, irisiis ; B. Mag. xix. tab. 729. In Sicilia, Bocc. ; prope Panor- 

mum, Schouw; in arenasis maritimis ad Sfaera Cavailo, et ad 

; , Promontorium Zaffarana, Presl. ■ 

C., iricuspidatus ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 639. In arenosls maritimis ' co« 
piose, Presl. 
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Ckeiranthus coronofifolms^^\ Sibtli. ; Matthiola coronopifolia^ DeC.; 
FL Gr. vii. tab. 637. Rocky places at the Monastery del Parcoj 
near Palermo, Bocc. ; DeC. Syst. ii. p, 173. 

C7. SicuhSi^' Hort. ; Matthiola patens '^ PresL In arenosis maritimis 
ad Patti et Milazzo. C. sinuato valde afBnis ; FL Sic. i. p. 40. 

Hesperis tristis ; B. Mag. xix. tab. 730. In dumosis montanis Si- 
cilise, Giiss. 

H, Afncana. In Sicilia, Bocc. ; non procul Drepanum rara, PresL 

H, ramosusima. Sandy beach near Catania, Biv. 

H, vema ; FL Gr. vii, tab. 641. Mountains of Saint Martin, Biv. 

H, parviflora,^ DeC. Sea-shore at Messina, Presl ; DeC. Syst. ii, 
p. 442, 

IL crucigerai^' mihi ; Matthiola crucigera, DeC. Inter saxa in Mon- 
tibus di Madonia, et di Castelbuono dictis, Bocc, ; DeC. Syst. ii, 
p. 177, ^ 

H, Tupestns,^ Raf. ; Maitlmla rupestns, DeC. In rupibus moil" 
tosis Siciliae ; DeC. Syst. ii, p. 714. 

//, fascicuiata,'^ Raf. ; Matthiola fascimlata^ DeC. In maritimis 
prope Messanam. An H. crucigera ? Hse tres species non satis 
notas ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 714. 

Arahis alplna ; B. Mag. vii. tab. 226. Near Carini, upon the Mun- 
tagna lunga, Biv. ; also on the Monti di Madonia, Presl. 

A* albida,^ Stev. Fissures of rocks on Mount Etna, Biv, ; Monti 
Madonie, towards Isnelli, Presl, Much like the preceding, but 
altogether larger ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 217. 

A, MadoniaA Presl. Rocky places on the summit of Mon Scala« 
madaggiiij at an elevation of 5000 feet above the sea ; FL Sic. i. 
p. 49. 

A, iongmliqmf Presl. In saxosis Montium Cuccii etCaputi, etin 
rupium fissuris ad S, Martinum prope Panormum, Affinis A, 
coUincet Ten, ; FL Sic. i. p. 50. 

A, ptirpumscenSi’^ Presl. In rupibus ad S. Martinum. Affinis spe- 
cie! priori, an revera diversa? J. H. ; FL Sic. i. p. 50. 

A, collma,^ Ten. ; B. Mag. Ivii. tab. 3021. Mountains at the Mo- 
nastery of St. Martin, Guss. ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 241. 

Turritis planisiliqua, Pers, ; Arahis sagiUata, DeC. Dry hilly places 
about Palermo, Presl. 

Brassica Austriaca, Only a variety of B. orkntalu, according to 
Persoon. Fields and amongst corn, Presl. 

B, awensis ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 644. Road-sides at Paterno, Centorbi, 
&c., Biv. ; in Sicilii, Aiistrali, ad Castrogiovanni, ad Fundacu 
Niiovu retro Himeram, et ad Tauromenium, Presl. 

B, stiff rntkosai Per Moricandia arvensis, var. /3. Presl. In arklis 
collibus Siciliae meridionalis, Presl. Secundum Preslium, base an- 
tecedensqiie species, nisi caule herbaceo et sufFruticoso, hand, dif- 
ferunt, 

B. Balearica, Rocky' places at Palermo sopra S. Maria diGesu,PresL 
Crclim ;T'FL Gr. vii. tab. 645. 

B* Eruca ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 646 and 647. Species polymorpha, flo- 
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ribiis albis aut flavisj fructibus glabris, pilosisve^ variat» In agris 
arvisque^ ad vias Panormi copiose, PresL 

Brassica incana^^ Ten, In Sicilice riipibus altioribus jiixta mare ; 
DeC. Syst. ii, p. 596, 

B, 7na€rocaTpa^‘^ Guss. Habitus et folia B, Balearicas^ sccl siliqua 
crassissima diametro digiti minoris a reliqiiis distiocta. Sieilia.i 
indigena ; Ind. Sein, p, 6. 

B. Tournefortii,'^‘f Goua, Incollibus aridis Victoriee, Terrae Novoe^ 
&c. ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 602. 

B. Inspidai^'^ Ten. In arvis ad Aogustain. B, Erucm sirailis, sed 
minor ; FI. Sic. i. p. 105. 

B, 7Uontanai^' Raf. In niontibus Nebrodensibus ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 
714. An B, BaleariciB mera varietas? J. FI. 

B, crlspia^^ Raf. In Nebrodibus, Species bsoc et praecedens non 
satis notse *, DeC. Syst. ii. p. 714. 

Shiapis puhescens. In Sicilise Monte Bussainbarensi, Pers. ; Panor- 
mi, alia Guadagna, Biv. 

5. erucoides. In Siciliae agris, arvis, et seeds vias, PresL 

incana. In Sicilia, Ucr. ; ad Segestam, Castrogiovanni, Cataniam, 
PresL 

S, radicata, Pers.; Brasskafruiiciilosa, Cyr.; FI. Gx. vii. tab. 648, 
ISIear Messina, Cup.; Palermo, Raf.' .Common also elsewhere, 

S. dissecia,^f Lag. Amongst corn-delds at Trapani, towards .Mar- 
sala, Presl ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 621. 

S, mihi ; Hirschfeldia inf cm, Presl. In arvis sterilibus, 

Panormi nel Piano della Cuiisuiaaione, ad pedem Montis Pere- 
grini, &c. ; FI, Sic. i. p. 97. 

S, integnfolla^^ mihi ; Hirschfeldia integrifoUa^ PresL In arvis et 
ruderatis Panormi. Sotto il Monte Pellegrino, FI. Sic. i. p. 98, 

S. crassifoliaf Raf, ; Dii^lotapis crassifoUa^ DeC. In Siciliae gypsa- 
eeis, Schouw; circa S. Cataldo et Delia, Raf. : DeC. Syst. it, p. 629. 

S, oleraceaf mihi ; Erucastrum olemccimii Fresh In ruderatis mu- 
risque ad Cefalu. 8. radicated proxima. Folia juniora a Siculls 
Cauiuzzi nominata, acetario niediocri inserviunt ; FL Sic, i. p. 96. 

S, mrgataf mihi ; Enicasinm virgatim^ Presl. In arvis cultis 
Messanaa ; ' FL Sic. i, p. 94. 

Rapkams fngaxj^ Presl. In arvis et marginibiis agrorum ; FL Sic, 
i, p. i09* : 

R, PresL In maritirais arenosis ad Fonclaclielli, Tra- 

biam, &c, ; FL Sic. i. p. 109. 

Monabelh-iia Pentanbria. 

Lobelia tenella,* Biv. ; L. laurenlia, var. /3. ? Linn. Ad margincs 
llummis Oreti, et alibi, ad rivulos, aqusediictus, &c. ; Sic. Plant. 
Cent. i. p, 56. 

Erodium dconium., Catania, in Villa Rascosa, Biv. ; in pastures at 
Palermo, Presl. 

B, Rommum; B. Mag, xi. tab. 377. .Monte Pellegrino, near Pa- 
lermo, PresL 
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Erodium kispidumf Presl; E. laciniahtm^ Biv. In areiiosis mariti- 
mis liimer^ Novae et Veteris, atqiie ad Cataiiam. Affine E. la~> 
cinkito^ Pers. ; et tantum ab illo pubesceritia distinctmiiy J. H. ; 
FL Sic. i.p. 208. 

E. Malaelioides FL Gr. vii. tab. 658. In pasciiis apricis et rude- 
ratisy eomrounis species. 

E. Gusso^iili^'X Ten, ; B. Mag. li. tab. 244*5 ; FL Neap. 

E. Bialopoides^ Pers. ; Geranium crassifolium^ Cav. Sandy beach 
at Cariiiiy Presl. 

E, nermlosum,^ L’Her. In collibiis apricis ad Taiiromeniiim, Presl ; 
DeC. Syst. i. p. 648. 

E. Chitim. In arena maritimd Sicilias meridionalis hand infreqnens. 

Mohadelphia Decandria. 

Geranium tuberoszim ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 659, Fields at Siciiliana and 
Palermoj Guss, 

G. striatum ; B, Mag. ii. tab. 55. Monti di Madonigy and nel Bosco 
de’Nuceilij near Polizzi, Presl. 

G. mnhrosufu.f 

G, as'pkodeloides ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 661. In pratis sylvaticisj nei 
bosco di Caronia. 

MoNADELFHIA PoLYANDEIAo 

^Skia Ahutllon. In ruderatis ad Messanam rarissima, PresL 

AUIum caimahinaA 

A. Mfsuta, Frequent in fields and hedges. 

A> LiuhvtgVh In Sicilia, Pers. ; in arvis incultis Syracusanis, Presl. 

Maha althaoides ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 664. In arvis sterilibiis Pa- 
normi, Presl. Fiores albi sen violacei. 

• * var, Mrsiiiai Ten, Prope Agrigentiim ; DeC. Syst i. 

p. 462, 

M, tomeniellaf Presl. In arvis ad Drepanum ; FL Sic, i. p. 174. 

yi/. Cretka.f 

iff. parv'fora. Hedges and thickets and fields at Catania, Augusta, 
Syracuse, &c. 

31. Bivonuma/" Presl. In arvis ad Fanormiun et Catanarn. An 
species vera sestinianda? J. H. ; FL Sic, i. p, 170. 

Jf. exceUa^"^ Presl. In ruderatis ad S. Mariam di Gesii prope Pa- 
normum ; Fi. Sic. i. p. 1 77. 

M* armnsis^^ Presl ; iff. Nicaecusis^ Pers.? In arvis aridis incultis 
Panormi ; FL Sic. i. p. 176. Aii3f.Nicceensi satis distincta? J. H, 

M. racemosat^ Presl, In arvis sterilibus ad Panormum ; FI. Sic. i. 
p.l74, 

iff. ereetaf Presl. Ad vias, et in arvis siccis Panormitanis, ■ Flores 
Yiolami M. splveslris ; FL Sic. i. p. 175. 

M, Mrsuiai* Presl. In ■ arvis incultis ad Mare Mediterranean prope 
Drepanum; FL Sic. i. p. 175. 

Lamiera arhorea; FL Gr. vii. tab. 605. Near the coast in the south 
of Sicily, Presl ; near Sciacca, J, PL 
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Lmatcm hhflda\ B, Mag, lii. tab. 2541, Hedges near tlie sea, at 
Cephiilocdiy PresL 
var. /3. AJnmna. 

L. Cretica. Fields in Sicily, according to PresL 

Z, Tin. ; L. flavai^evs.1 Frequent about Glrgenti 

and Sciacca, Giiss. 

L.trimestns; B. Mag. iv, tab. 109, Abundant on road-sides ant! 
in fields througbout the island. 

L. NeapolitanaAf Ten. In maritimis et ad sepes ; ad veterem iirbem 
Gelean, PresL Petala obcordata caarulea ; DeC. Syst. i. p. 439, 

Malope Malacoides. Meadows on the hills about Messina, PresL 

Gossypmm herhacemi. Called // ; almost naturalized, but 
cultivated principally about Mazzara, 

Hibiscus tfiomm ; B. Mag. vi. tab, 209. Cultivated ground near 
Terra Nova. 

Diadelphia Hexandeia. 

Corydalis densifloraf^ PresL In nemorosis umbrosis in Monte Sca- 
lamadaggio Nebrodum, aitit. 5500 pedum. Radix tuberosa, pe- 
tala alba odorata; a C. digitatd (Pers.) distinctissiraa ; FL Sic. i. 
p. 36. 

Ftmana enneaphylla In saxosis Siciliae, Pers.; in umbrosis bu- 
midis Nebrodum, Bocc. 

F. spkata. In agris arenosis ad Alicatam. 

DiADELPHIA OcTANDEIA. 

Poly gala rosea. Pelorian Promontory (Capo Peloro), PresL 

P. elongataf PresL Sunny places at Saint Martin’s, near Palermo ; 
FLSic. Lp. 136. 

P»favcscens,^‘ Ten. In apricis subcollinis ad Panorraum ; FL Sic, i, 
p. 138. 

P. siramineas^ Pres! . Copiose in Monte Caputo ad Panormum. Priori 
valde alBnis; an species (FL Sic. i. p. 137) vera liabenda? J. H. 

Diadeephia Decandria, 

Spartimn junceum ; B. Mag. iii, tab. 85, This elegant plant grows 
in luxuriance on the lava of Mount Etna, Its Romaic name is 
^pomXidat according to Sibthorp, 
mo7io$permumif B. Mag. xviii. tab. 683. 

F. mpalathoides.f 

&\viMosum; FL Gr. vii. tab. 673. Not unfrequently seen on hills 
in the south of the island, 

F. Mthnense'^^ Biv. ; S. trupermum^ Smith ; B. Mag. liii, tab. 2674 ; 
Stirp. Rar, Man. ii. In ^tnse regione pedemontana prope il Milu 
(Biv.), et in arido solo prope Nicolosi, anno 1 826, crescentem vidL 
This species is found with S. juncemif which it resembles, but is 
altogether less. The branches are slender and glaucous, the flow- 
ers yellow and small. 

S. Gasparrinii^* Guss, ; Ind, Sem. p. 1 1. This species was disco- 
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¥ered by Sig. Gasparrinl on tbe calcareous mountains near Capo 
di Galloj not far from Palermo, about the year 1823, 

Genista candicans.f 
G. sylvesiris.f 

Q. Ciipanif^ Guss. In aridis Montium Nebrodensium ; DeC, Syst ii, 
p, 147* 

Ononis p^arvyiora^^ Pers. ; 0. Columnce^ Allion. In rupibus calca- 
Ills circa Panormum. 

0. mitisshna. Prope Catanam, Biv. 

0. alopecuroides. In Sicilia, Pers. In solo argilloso ad Agrigenium. 
0. variegata* Prope Catanam reperit Bivona. 

0, olecefolia,^ Gasp, This comes very near the preceding plant (0. 
vaTiegata)^ and is perhaps only a variety of it. The genus com- 
prises several doubtful species. 

0. pendula.\ 

O. Teclmaia.‘\ 

0. mscosa.f 

0. hremjlom^^' DeC, ; 0, mscosUi var. /3. Linn.; FI. Gr, vii, tab. 678. 
In Sicilia. Arista pedicelli calycem fere adaeqiians. Legumen 
calyce duplb longius ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 160, 

0. 2 ^ol'ymoTphai^\ Guss, Affinis O. viscoses : sed odor omninb di- 
versiis, peduncuii mutici vel aristati, corollas calycibus eequales. 
Species certa hand videtur, J. H. ; Ind, Sem, p, 8. 

0. omithofodioides \ FI. Gr. vii. tab. 679. In Sicilia, Pers, 

0. oUgopihyllaf Ten.; 0. Hispanical Curt.; B. Mag. IL 2450. 
Near Palermo, Girgenti, and Catania. Variat foliis pubescenti- 
bus; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 164. 

0. ramosissima. Observed between Catania and Augusta, 

0, diffusal^\ Ten.; DeC, Syst. ii. p, 163. In arena prope Mare ad 
Catanam. 

0. Sicula,* Guss. Ad rapes volcanicas prope Pelagoniam. Stipuloe 
lanceolatae acuminates : flores flavi reclinati : semina 7 — 18; DeC. 
Syst, ii, p. 160. 

0. Schouwii,^ DeC. In montibus prope Panormum ; DeC, Syst. ii. 
p.l62. 

AnthylUs tetraphylla ; B. Mag. iii.,tab. 108. In Sicilia, Pers. In 
locis aridis passim. / 

A. Barba Jovis;]' B. Mag. xliv.^-t. 1927, 

A. IJerma^miee B. Mag. lii. fab. 2576. 

Lupinus alhus. In Sicilian Lujnuu; thougli probably a native plant, 
it is cultivated and used for food. 

Fj. varms. Corn-fields at Messina, Pers. 

L, Mrsutus.f ' 

'L. angustifolius ; FI.' Gr. vii. tab. 685. Prope Messanam,^ Pers. 

L. luteusi B. Mag. iv. tab. 140. Common in sandy fields. 

L. Bmonnf Presl ; L* prolifer, non Desrous? FL Sic.l.'p. 24. " 

prssf. Reperit Bivona prope Capacim in campis. 

Phaseohis vulgaris. Cultivated, and named Faggimlu in Sicily, 
Orohus verms^X B. Mag, xv, tab. 521. ■' 
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Orohus atmj}UT}MTeus,'\ 

Lathgms satims ; B. Mag. iv. tab. 115. Called by the Sicilians Cl- 
cerchuu ' 

X. setifoiius.'f 
X. kirttis,f 

X. odoratus ; B. Mag. ii. tab. 60. Frequent in hedges, 

X. grandlfiorus 'p B. Mag. xliv. tab. 1938. I'he flowers are hand- 
some, both larger and more brilliant than those of the preceding 
species. Root perennial. It is less, common in Sicily than the 
X. odoratus ; I observed it in the lower region of Mount Etna only. 
Ochrus ‘pallida^ Pers. ; Pismi Ockriis^ Linn. ; FL Gr. vii. tab. 689. 

Abundant in corn-fields throughout the island. 

Fisiim satiinmi. Many sorts are grown ; called Pisellu, 

Ficia tttropurptirecLX 

F. Panmnica, Pastures and meadow’s on Mount Etna, Biv. 

F, Narbonensis, Cultivated places on Etna, Biv. 

V. l€p)tophjUap Raf. In Sicilia. Species non satis iiota; DeC. 

Syst. ii. p. 365, 

V. gkmcaff PresL 

F, leucanihap Biv. Pastures about Palermo; Stirp. Rar. Man. i. 
F^ S'puriaf Raf. Palermo, and on Mount Etna ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 303. 
Fm ockroleticaff Ten, In sylvis prope S. Martinum ; DeC. Syst, 
ii. p, 358. 

F. BivoneaX^ Raf, In pascuis circa Panormiim. Flores pallid^ ro« 
sei, Carina apice nigra ; » DeC. Syst. ii.* p, 357. 

V, Faha. La Fava. 

Ermim Lens, In Sicily it is much eaten, and called LenticcUa, 

E, Agrlgentinump Goss. On the south coast, about Terra Nova. 
BeC. S 3 ^st. ii. ph367. 

E, tmiflonmf Ten. ’v Blount Etna and the Madonlan range, 

’ Cicer Arietimm ; B. xlix. tab. 2274'. It is named in Sicily Ceci^ 

and is much cultivat^and used for food either raw or cooked, 
Cyilsus Laburnum ; B. IVmg* v. tab. 176. 

C. hirsiitus FI. Gr. viii. 700. 

■xp, capitatus. In Sicilia, 

C. c^plicaiu$i^ Brot.; Adenocar^^f^ intermedlms^ BeC,; FL Gr. viii, 
tab3:04*v;'',; ,ln Monte Bcuderi 

V PresL' In Siciliaj sylvis 
iEtn^is PL L' I \ 

Glycyrfhlza ^echimta ' *4 feCMag. ■xiViL 54, 

Liquiritm qfficinaUs, Pers. ; Glycyrrhiza gighruy Linn. ; FL Gr, viii, 
tab, 709. This plant is abundant in clayey ground near Catania 
and Milazzo. The juice of the root, after having been * two or 
three times boiled, cools into a strong black paste, which is rolled 
up in bay-leaves, and exported to England, Marseilles, Trieste, 8zc. 
It is commonly called RegoUzia, 

CoToniUa Emerus ; ' B. Mag, xiii. tab. 445. Woods in mountainous 
places throughout the isle. 
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Coramlla vaie^itina; B, Mag. vi. tab. 1S5. Sopra S. Maria di Gem, 
near PalermOj Biv, 

C glaiica Bot. Mag. i. tab. IS. 

Oj'nUhopm compressiis ; FL Gr, viii. tab. 714. 

O. ehracteatns.-f 

O. TepandiiSj-\ Pers.; 0. lotoides, Viv, 

Hlppocrepis miisiliquosa ',f FL Gr. viii. tab. 716. 

//, annuaFf Lag. ; H. ciliata, var. DeC. In montibus calcariis ; 
DeC. Syst, ii. p.SI 3. Var. y, pedunculis 2-flons IT.dicarpa^ Bieb. 
Species lia^c variat magnopere. 

if. giaucaj^f Ten. Affinis if. comos^e. Calyces pubescentes ; DeC. 

Syst. ii, p. 312. In montibus di Carini. 

Hedgsarum paUidnm, Biv. ; if. capitatmn, Pers.? Hills near Cata- 
nia, Biv. 

if. coTonarlum, Indigenous, and cultivated ; it is named by the 
Sicilians Sudda, 
if. hmnile. 

if. spmosissimum \\ FL Gr. viii. tab. 721. 

Onobrtjclm foneolataF BeC. In collibus aridis Siciliae, Guss. ; prope 
Segestam reperi, J. H. ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 346* 

Astragalus pent a glottis, ^ 

A, ka^msus; FL Gr. viii. tab. 72S. Common in fields and road- 
sides. 

A, BcbIzcus. In Sicilia, Pers. ; Fr. Gr, viii. tab. 730. 

A, Epiglottis FL Gr, viii. tab. 731. 

A, cker,X 
A. galegiformis4 

A, capTmus,\ Varietas est glabra in quibusdam Sicilise locis, 

A, Monspessulanus ; B. Mag. xi. tab. 675, In collibus circa Terrain 
Novani. 

A. Skuhisf Raf. A, echinus, Guss., non DeC., a quit specie differt 
dentibus calycinis linearibus elongatis ionge lanatis. In montibus 
iEtna et Nebrodibiis. Flores purpurascentes aut albi ; Ind. Sem, 

p, 2, 

Buerrula Felecinus ; FL Gr. viii. tab. 737. Common on Mount Etna, 
Biv., and elsewhere. 

Psoralm hitmmnosu FL Gr. viii. tab. 733. 

Melilotus Messancnsis \ FL Gr. viii. tab. 741. Not unfrequent near 
; Syracuse, &c. 

M, sulcataf Pers* ; M, Mauritanlca, Schousb. ; FL Gr. viii. ta!>. 742. 
M,Neapolttmaf*fTen. Species non satis nota; DeC. Syst. ii. p.l 89* 
M, 'longifoliaf Ten. In Sicilia; Syst, Veg. iii. p. 207. 

Trifolium stTktum,\ 

T, elegans,f 

T. €herlen% FL Gr* viiL tab. 745. In sandy places very common. 
T, lappaceimi FL Gr. viii. tab. 746. Corn-fields near Catania, 
Messina, &e., Biv,^ 

T, incarnatum; B. Mag, x. tab. 328. Among sand on Moimt Etna; 

near S. Niccolo dell’ Arena, Biv. 

Ann, §• Mag, N, Hist, VoL x. Y , , 
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Trifoliam fhleoldes^^ 

7\ sptmomm; FL Gr. viii. tab. 753. ComiTion in pastures on Mount 

Etnas Biv. 

r. vesmdosum.f 

T. congeskim^^ Guss. Clayey fields near Cataniaj Augustas and 
Caltanissetta ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 198. 

1\ Cupanif'f Tin. ; I\ alatum, Biv. Prope Panormum ; DeC. 
Syst, ii. p. 208. 

T, speciosum^ Pers, ; T. Giissoni^ Tin.? FI. Gr. viii. tab, 754. In 
Sicilise Nebrodensibus ; species est subalpina. 

T. intermedkmij^' Goss. In collibus arenosis Siciliae ; DeC. Syst. ii. 
p. 190. 

1\ vafmhile^^-\ Guss. ; T, leucanihum, Bieb. and DeC. Dry moun- 
tain pastures ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 197. 

T, ohsciimnii'^'-f Sav. ; DeC. Syst. ii, p. 197. 

flavescensf Tin. In Nebrodibus, aiibique in collibus ; DeC. 
Syst. ii, p. 206. 

Lotus siliquosus, 

L. tetmgonolohus ; B. Mag. v. tab. 151. Palermo, on Mount Pelle- 
grino, Biv. ; also in fields elsewhere. 

L* biflorus, Palermo, sopra S. Maria di Gesu, Biv, 

L.edulis 'y FI. Gr. viii. tab. 756. In Sicilia, Pers. 

jL. orniihopodioides ; FL Gr. viii. tab. 757. In Siciliae apricis. 

L, Creticusi-\ FL Gr. viii. tab. 758. 

X. rectus. In damp places not uncommon. 

L. parmfloTus. Messina, alF arcipeschiere (D’Arrosto), Biv. 

L. cytisoides.\ 

L. ciliatusf Ten. In pratis buniidis Siciliae. An potius var. X, 
diffusi2 DeC. Syst. ii. p. 218. 

Trigonella Uttoralisf Guss. In lapidosis maritimis Siciliae ; DeC. 
Syst. ii, p. 1 82. 

1\ pTostrata,*-\ DeC. Syst. ii, p. 182. 

Medicago arhorea^X Fi. Gr. viii. tab. 767. 

M. ciTcinnata;\ FL Gr. viii. tab. 768. 

M.ohscum. Frequent in sand near the south coast. 

J#. orbicularis, Vetj common in corn-fields, 

M, ekgans. In Sicilii, Pers. ; in collibus Panorraitanis, &:c. 

M. smiellata ; FL Or. viii. tab. 769. Common in corn-fields. 

M. tuber culata.-\ Ad Cataniam, Syracusasque. 

JX. Gerafd%i.\ 

Jif. sphwfO€aTpa^^-\ Bert. ; DeC. Syst. ii. p- 180. 

Af. pentacycla,*\ DeC. Syst. ii, p, 177. 

JX. margmata^^'f Wild. Sirnillima M . orUculari \ et noihi sola va- 
rietas ejus — leguminibus utrinque planis — videtur, J, H. 

M*dtttoralu^*^'Loh. In aren^ mari finitira^ in Sicilisl oriental i ; 
DeC. Syst. ii.p, 177. ^ 

JX. murkolepiisf Tin. Circa Panormum ; DeC. Syst. ii. p. 179. 

' ' ' In Sicilia, hujus generis alise species, ac permultae varietates, ^ in- 
vestigari admodiim manent.. 
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Syngenesia iEatJAiis. 

Geropogon glahnim ;t B. Mag. xiv. tab. 479. 

Trago'pogofi crodfolmm ;t FL Gr. viii. tab. 779. 

Arnopogon Dalechampii ; B. Mag. xxxix, tab. 1623. 

ScoTzonem HispanlcaA 
S. undulata,% 

S. deliciosa^^-\ Guss. ; Ind. Sem. p. 10. 

S. hirsuta, 

S. caicitrapifoiia FI. Gr. viii, tab. 787. 

S. Columnce*f Guss. Differt a S. hirsutd^ cui caeteriiiu similis, se- 
minibus glabris, spinulis sursum versis asperis; Ind. Sem. p. 10. 

S. resedifolm. Sea-sliore near Catania, Biv. ; also near the sea else- 
where. 

S, lachuata\\ Fi. Gr. viii, tab. 788. 

S. Qctangidaris, 

Pkndium vulgare\% FL Gr, viii. tab. 791. 

Sonchus mantimus.f 

S. ckondrilloides. In arvis arenosis Siciliae, Pers. 

Chondrilla juncea. Dry fields and vineyards, 

Leontodon ohomiitm.t 

Apargia tuherosa ; FI. Gr. viii. tab. 797. 

A . fasciculatap Biv, ; A. cichoracea^ Ten. Woods of Mount Etna, 
particularly dietro S. Niccolo dell’ Arena. This species much re- 
sembles A. Alpina \ Stirp, Rar. Man. ii, tab. 2, 

Hyoseris radiata.'\ 

H. lucidaA 

if. scahra. In Sicilia, Pers. 

Ficris acuieata.f 

Mieracium criniturnff Sibtb. ; DeC. FL Gr, ii. p. 134. 
if. lucidwnl^i Guss, ; Ind. Sem. p. 6. 

Crepis bursifoiia. Common about Palermo. 

C. leontodontoides. Woods and shady hedges on Mount Etna. 

C» taraxacifolia.i 

C, mpera; FL Gr. ix. tab. 804. In Sicilia, Pers. 

C. triangula^* PresL In Sicilia; Syst. Veg. iii. p. 634. 

C. jEthnensis^^ Presl ; Fi, Sic. i. p. 31. praef. In Monte MtiA. An 
mera varietas C. leontodontoldei ? 

C7. glandulosap-\ Guss. ; Ind. Sem. p. 4. 

C, purpmea^^^ Biv. ' 

C. spathnlata^^’\ Guss. 

C. mrymhomP^ Ten. In Sicilia; Syst. Veg, iii, p, 636. 

Tolpis harhata^ Pers.; Crepis barhata, Curt.'; B. Mag. i, tab* 3^, 
Sandy shore near Messina, 

T. allmimaA 

T. quadnanstata^^^ Biv.; T. umhellata^ Bert.; FL Gr. ix. tab, $10; 
Syst. Veg, iii. p. 670. 

Andryala Tuncimtai\ Pers.; A* mtcgrifolm^ Linn. In Sicili^^ Pers. 
Seriola Mthnensis. Mount Etna, and other mountains in Sicily. 

Y2 
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Seriaia Cretensis^f 

S. albicans,'^ Tin. In Sicilia; Syst, Veg. ili. p. 66L. 

S. urens. In Sicilia, Pers. 

S, Bi?. In J^tnse sylvis, etacl sepes mnbrosas; Sic, Plant. 

Cent« ii* p. 57. tab. 7. 

S. glmca^^f Tin. Sicilise indigena, Guss. ; Syst. Veg. iii. p. 66 L 
S, ruhescens^* Tin. In Sicilia; Syst. Veg. iii. p. 661. 

S. iaraxacoides,^' Lois.; S. uniflora, Biv.; FI, Gall. p. 560. In acer- 
vis arenarum regionis apertse M. .Sltnse, Biv, 

Hyfochmis minima, Sibtb.; H, araeJmoides, Biv.; FL Gr. ix, tab,. 

816. In Monte ^Etiii occurrit, Biv. 

Catma7icJie c^emlea *4 B. Mag. ix. tab. 293. 

C. iutea; FL Gr, ix. tab. 821. Damp situations about Catania, Biv. 
Cichommi spinosum ; FI. Gr. ix. tab. 823, In Siciliae collibus are- 
nosis maritimis, Pers. 

O. glahmtim/^ Pres! ; FL Sic. i. p. 32, prsef. 

Seolymm Hispanicus\ Fi. Gr. ix. tab. 825. Abundant tbroiighoiit 
Sicily, 

S. grandrflonis.X 

Carthamus lanatus^’f B. Mag. xivii. tab. 2142. 

C. cmrulem ; B. Mag. xlix. tab. 2293. 

G. pinnaiusA 

Curlina ianataii FI. Gr. ix. tab. 836. 

G. corymbosa ; FL Gr. ix, tab. 837* 

G. Simla, Ten. ; Syst, Veg. iii. p. 378. 

Atfactylis gummlfera, Pers. ; Acarna gummifera, Wild. ; FL Gr. ix, 
tab. 838. 

A^ canceilata if FL Gr. ix. tab. 839. 

Onopordum liiyricum.f 

Cynam cavdmimlus ; FL Gr. ix. tab. 834. 

G, seolymm. These two species grow wild, in fields and waste 
places, tbrougbout tbe island : tlie common people gather the 
heads of both sorts, and eat them when boiled ; they call them 
Carciofii, or Cardofalu. 

C* fmrrida,% 

G. 

Cardum p^ngens,% 

,G, 

G. ;t FL Gr. ix., tab. 831. 

G. argyroa,^ Biv. Palermo, on road- sides and waste ground ; Stirp, 
Ear. Man. i. 

G. eorymhosusj^f Ten. ; Syst. Veg. iii. p. 383. 

Serratuia Boccofiif^f Guss.; Ind, Sem. p. 11. 

Santolina chamc^cyparmus, 

S* tomentosa,t 
S, rosmarinifolia. \ 

S, vmdis,f V'" 

Atkanasia mmuaif Mag. xlix. tab. 2276. 
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Syngenesia Supebfeua, 

Artemma paniculata.X 
A. argentea.X 
A, cam^jhoraia.f 
A. Pontica.l 

Xeranthemum annmm. Observed -on tlie south coast of Sicily. 

X. er€ctim*f PresL Is not this only a var. of preceding species ? 
-Gnaphaiiam stoschas; FI. Gr. ix. tab. 857. In sandy places not mi- 
frequent. 

G. angustifoliimiA 
G. amblguum.X 

Conyza verhasctfolia \ FI. Gr. ix, tab. 864. In Sicilia, Pers» 

■■C'. Mgypliaca. ' In Sicilid, Pers. 

€, saxafilis. 

€. gemmiflora*^ Ten. ; Phagnalon Tenonh Presl; FI. Gr. ix, tab. 

862. Vide Ten. FL NeapoL 
Erigeron Slculum, Pers.; Conyza Sicula, Wild. 

Senecio leucanikemifollmA Pers. ; S. vermis^ Biv. 

■S. Nebrodensis. In Sicilia, Pers. 

S. chrymnthemifolms. 

S. delphlmfoUusA 

'S. erratwiis,^^ Bert.; Syst. Veg. hi. p. 559. 

5. lacmmtus,^\ Bert. ; Syst. Veg. iii. p. 559, 

Cineraria maritmia\ FI. Gr, ix. tab. 87 L 
G, ambiguat'^i Biv. 

G. gibhosa^^f Guss. ; Syst. Veg, iii. p. 547. 

G. JSfebrodensispf Guss.; G, candidui Presl. Sprengei (Syst. Veg, 
iii. p. 547) gives G. ambigua, Biv., a synonym to this plant; but 
both Gussone and Presl consider them distinct species. 

Inula odor a. 

L niontana. Both these plants are found in the mountains of San 
Martino, near Palermo, Biv. 

L viscosa.t 

Dofontcmn scorpioidesyf Pers. ; P* Column^^i Ten, 

Tiissilago fragrans ; B, Mag. xxxiv. tab, 1388. 

Beilis sylvestfis ; B. Mag, li. tab. 2511, 

B. annua ; B. Mag. xlvii. tab. 2174. 

Chrysanthemum coTonarkim \ FI. Gr. ix. tab. 877. 

€, My aonis, Haec species etiam radio albo variat, Presl. 
Anacyelus aureus, f 
A. ciapotm.f 
Anthemis punctata A 

A. iomenfosai FL Gr. ix. tab. 883. Found near Catania. 

A.fuscaia. Prope Catanam et Misilmerim, Biv.^ _ ^ ; 

A. AustriacaA' Pers. ; Chamcemelum Trimifetti, AIL ; ' Anmemis 
Triumfettij Guss, ; FL Gr. ix. tab. 881. 

A. montana. , . 

Spreng. In dEtna, Schouw, . 'Radius roseus Syst. 

' ' Veg. iii. p-. 595. 
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Anacycliis semmdirameaf^ Biv. ; FI. Gr. ix. tab. 886'. In maritimis 
prope Catanani, a lu Signuri Asciatn; Sic. Plant Cent, ii. p. 10, 
tab, ^2. 

A. spImcelata^^-\ PresI; A. miwromdatai Bert.; Syst.Veg, iii. p. 594. 
Achillea ageratum. J 
A. 'puhescens\X FI. Gr. ix. tab, 895. 

A. ligustica ; FI. Gr. ix, tab. 897, 

A. nohiluA 

Buphtlmlmim maritimim. 

Syngenesia Frustranea. 

Centaur ea centaur turn, 

C. paniculata. Bivona gives its locality on Mount Etna. 

C. cinermiaA 
(7. cinerea. 

C. splendensA 

C. conifei^a^X Pers, ; Leucea conifera, DeC, 

C. so7ichifoUaA 
C. Skula. 

C sphaerocephala ; B. Mag. Hi, tab. 2551, Prope Catanamj Biv. 
C, nap%fol%a \ FL Gr. x. tab, 905. In maritimis circa Catanara, Biv. 
O. Salmantlca. Between Misterbianco and La Motta S, Anastasia, 
" Biv. ' 

C. ctehofaceaA 

C. Crupina ; FL Gr. ix. tab. 900. La Motta S. Anastasia, Biv. 

Syngenesia Necessaria. 

Calendula arvensis ;f FL Gr, x. tab. 920. 

C7. officinalis, 

C, stellataA 

C, Guss. ; Ind. Sem, p. 3. In solo mari fiiiitimo baud 

infrequens planta. 

Syngenesia Segregata. 

Echmops sphaeroeephahs ; FL Gr. x, tab. 923 ? Frequent on waste 
ground. 
iJ« spmosmA ■ 

Gynanbria Diajn»eia. ' 

Ofchts conophora^X 

0, ImgieornuiX B. Mag. xlv, tab, 1944, 

0. pallem.X 

O, variegata, Etna, and the mountains about Palermo, Biv. 

0, acuminata ; B. Mag. xliv, tab.1932. In Sicilia, Spr., OrtoL, et Ra£ 
0. papUionacea. This very beautiful species is not unfrequent in 
dry pastures, ■ 

0, Sambucina, Woods, and higher region of Mount Etna, Biv, 

O. paiusiris. 

O', — var. (i. Imifiora^ Biv. Moist places near Catania, Biv. 

^ 0, Rohertiana^ Pers.; 0, hngibracteata^ Biv.' In campestribus sue- 
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culentis; Paaormi dietro S, Francesco di Paok fra li vicu d’ln- 
nia di Cannatedda, Biv, 

Orchis saccaia^*t Ten.; Syst. Veg. iii. p. 684. 

0. undulatifolia,^' Biv. ; 0, iephrosantkos^ Pez-s.? FL Gr. x. tab, 927® 
Hills near Catania ; nella contrada di Pintiidattilu. Flowers sweet- 
scented, pink, or rose-coloured ; Sic. Plant. Cent. ii. p» 44. tab. 6, 
O. Brancifortiis^ Biv.; 0. quadrijpunctatai Ten. In montibus Panor- 
mitanis. Flores purpiirei ; radix testiculata ; Stirp. Rar. Man. i. 
tab. 1 . 

Ophrys vespifera, Pers. ; 0. luteal Biv. Meadows at Catania, Pa- 
lermo, and other places. 

O. tenthredinifem \ B. Mag. xliv. tab. 1930. In collibus propb Pa« 
normum, Catanam, &c., Biv. 

O. Bombylifera.X 
0.fu$ca\X FL Gr. X. tab. 930. 

O. Scolopax.X 

0. disikomat* Biv. ; 0. tahanfei^a, Pers. ? Dry mountain pastures. 

Near Palermo, sopra S. Maria di Gesu ; Sic. Plant. Cent. i. p. ^9. 
O. cillatap Biv. In pascuis montosis prope Panormum. Flores in 
spica laxi muscas circumvolantes mire referunt ; Sic. Plant. Cent, 
i. p. 60. 

0. Speculump Biv. Found at Palermo, dietro S. Francesco di Pa- 
ola. Petaia rosea dorso viridi ; nectarii labium macuk atro-san- 
guinea lucid^ (speculo) notatum ; Sic. Plant. Cent, i, p, 61. tab. 3. 
Mellehonne cordigera FL Gr. x. tab. 932. 

If, lingua FL Gr. x. tab. 931. 
if. longipetala^^X Fen. ; FL Nap. 

Gyhanbeia Hexakdria. 

AristohcUa Bcetica, In the latomise of the Capuchin convent near 
Syracuse. 

A, ionga-X Sibthorp says the roots are sent from Zante to Italy 
for medicinal purposes. 

A, rotunda, 

A, Mea.^X Desf.; Syst. Veg. hi. p. 755. 

Mohcbcia Monandria. 

Cymmorium coccineum. In Sicilid, Pers. 

Ambrosinia BassiLf 
A, macuhta. In Sicilia, Pers. 

Monoeci A 'Tri anuria. 

Zea Mays, Cultivated, and named in Sicily, U Granu d’ India^ or 
Grm^^ Turcu, ' ' The ears of rnai^.e, when half-ripe, are roasted and 
eaten by the poor people in Sicily: at Naples, likewise, they are 
in „mnch esteem with, the ^ lazzaroni. ' ^ 

Carex LinkiL Mount Etna. ^ 

€, gynahasis. Mountains of S. Martino, Biv. " 

C, hkpida-s Pers. ; €, echinatai Desf. According tO' PrbsL'' the C. 
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longearisiata of Bivona is var, (j. of this species^ having three 
stigmata* 

Car ex nervosa^*f Desf« ; FL AtL ii. p. 337. 

Monoecia Teteandria. 

Urtica memhranacea.f 

Morns alba. Originally from Persia ; it is now much cultivated for 
feeding silk“Wornas, and called in Sicily, Morn hiancti. Roger L 
king of Sicily introduced the art of making silk to Palermo, from 
Greece : now the principal silk manufactories are established at 
Catania. 

Moncecia Pentandria. 

Ambrosia maritma. In maritimis Messanensibus et Catanensibus, 
Biv. 

A marantkus s picains. 

Moncecia Polyandria. 

Poterium pohjgamttmA 

P. spimsum; FL Gr. x. tab. 943. Abundant on the sand-hills be- 
tvt^een Catania and Augusta. 

Juglans regia* This tree is cultivated. 

Quercus Ilex. The ilex {Ischiu) and the cork are frequent in the 
natural woods in Sicily. 

Q. suher. 

Q. coccifera;-f FL Gr, x. tab, 944. 

Q. Esetdus.f 

Q. Fontanesiiif Guss, Hsec est Q. pseudo- siiber^ Desf., quae a Q, 
psendo-suhere^ Santi, omnino diifert folds decidnis non peremian- 
tibus; !nd. Sem. p. 10. 

Castanea Vesca. Chestnuts afford the poorer people their chief food 
in many parts of Sicily ; bread, puddings, and polenta are usually 
made of the flour. 

Platanus orientalls \ FL Gr. x. tab. 945. 

Arum dracumulus; FL Gr. x. tab. 946. ’'Apor, Diosc. lib. ii» cap. 197, 
and Tbeopb. lib. i. cap* 10, secundum' Stackhouse. 

A. arisarum ;t FL Gr. x. tab. 948. 

"A. tenui/olmm; B. Mag. xlix. t, 2282. Plentiful in the honeycomb- 
like cavities of the limestone on Mount Pellegrino. 

, Moncecia Monaoelphia. 

Pinm 'maritima ' ; FL Gr, x. tab. 949, In Sicily, tar, pitch, resin and 
turpentine are taken from this species; also from 

several other sorts of pines. 

P. Pinea. I conclude the stone pine must originally have been in- 
troduced from Greece into Sicily and Italy, as I never saw it in a 
natural wood in either of those countries. 

.Cupressus sempervirens. In Sicilian' Cipremc. The stone pine and' 
the cypress are planted in Sicily near villas ; also in gardens and 
cemeteries. 

;t /FI, Gr. 'X. tab. 9d0.' 
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Rkmiis communis ; FI. Gr. x. tab. 952 ; B. Mag. xlviii. tab. 2209. 
Tbe Palma Christie originally from India, is cultivated and attains 
a very large size in Sicily. Much oil {^Oliu di Ricinu) is made from 
its seeds. 

Momordica Eiaterium \ FL Gr. x, tab. 939 ; B. Mag. xliv. tab. 1914. 
This is an abundant plant in clayey soils on the south coast of 
Sicily, chiefly at Terra Nuova, Alicata, Girgenti, and Sciacca ; the 
elasticity of the capsules is curious. 

Ciwiirhita lagenaria. This is a cultivated species, and much used 
in cooking ; it is a well-flavoured gourd when eaten young ; it 
affords a delicious dish if stuffed with forced-meat and fried in 
oil j a good soup is made with it ; indeed, nearly as good as that 
made with the gourd called vegetable marrow, 

C. Pepo, In Sicilian it is called Ciicumeru, Every variety of gourd 
is cultivated. 

C, eiiruUus, Cultivated, and named Cetrivulu : it is most delicious 
and refresfiing in hot weather. 

Cucumis Meio^ Several kinds are grown with the preceding species. 

C. sativus, 

Moxoscia Gyxandeia. 

Andrachne Telepkioides ;t FJ. Gr. x. tab, 9.53. 

Dicecia Diandria. 

Salix Babylo7iica, This ornamental tree, a native of the East, is 
cultivated in Sicily ; it is doubtless the species alluded to in the 
137th Psalm, where it is said, We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof.” It is generally very late in the 
year before it loses its leaves. 

S, pedkellala. I have a Sicilian specimen, given me by Sig. Oaspar- 
rini, which much resembles 1.9. agriiiitim, 

Dicecia Triandria. 

Osyris alha ;t FL Gr. x. tab. 954. It is now called in modern Greece 
TrXevpiroxopro, a decoction of the root being taken in pleurisies, 
Sibth, 

Ficus Carica* Many varieties of the fig (Ficu) are cultivated in Si- 
cily ; the dried fruit is exported. The fig-tree springs up in every 
soil, but it prefers a somewhat calcareous and rocky ground. 

F, carica, var. /3. syhestr'is* The wild fig-tree (Ficu salvaticUi o Ca^ 
prijicu) grows on old walls, in the crevices of rocks, &c. It is 
evidently quite indigenous. 

,, Dicecia PEKTANimiA. . 

Pistecia ' In Sicilia, Pers. 

P. vem. In Sicilian IlFistaccktu, The nuts are used in confectionary. 

P« Lentucus ; B. Mag. xlv. tab. 1967. In Sicily this shrub* chained 
il Lentischmt o Lestincu^^ is most abundant on bare,,hillsv > 

Camabk Miira (Gaaafjie, Sic.). ^ "V'/V''" 

Cemtonia siliqua^ ' In Sicily a spirit and a syrup are made from its 
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sweet pods* The caroub-tree is handsome ; the largest 1 noticed 
were near Augusta, and at Syracuse. 

Dicecia Hexandeia. 

Smllax mpem ; FI Gr. x. tab. 959. 

S, 3 var. /3. auricidata. This is less coranion than the pre«. 

ceding plant ; they are found creeping up hedges, trees, &c., in 
most parts of the isle- 

Fhwnix dactylifera. Some of the antique Sicilian coins bear a re- 
presentation of a palm-tree. This tree was formerly abundant in 
Sicily : it is this, the American aloe, and the Indian fig, which 
give to the Sicilian scenery so beautiful and singular an effect 

Dkecia Monabelphia. 

Juni 2 yerus Sahma.X 
J. oxycedms.i 

/. hemisplmrkai^ PresL In alpestribus Sicilise ; Syst. Veg, iii. p. 909. 
Ephedra distachya.% 

E. altissima.X 

Emeus hypophjllum ; J B. Mag. xlvi. tab. ^049. 


CATALOGUE OF BRITISH PLANTS GROWING NATU- 
RALLY IN SICILY. 


Acer campestre. 

A. pseudoplatanus. 
JEsculus hippocastanura. 
Agrostis alba.t 
A. stolonifera. 

Aira csespitosa.f 
A. caryopbyllea. 

Alisma Damasonium.f 
Allium ampeloprasum.f 
Alyssum sativum. 
Anemone Apennina. 
Anethum fmniculum. 
Angelica sylvestris.f 
Antbemis arvensis.f 
A.,maritima-t' 
Antboxanthum odoratum. 
Anthyiliswulneraria.t ^ 
Apargia autumnalis.t 
A. hispida.f 
Apiura graveolens. 
'Aquilegia vulgaris. 

Arabis thaliana. 

A- tarrita4 

Arbutus Unedo. , , 
Arenaria marina. 

A. rubra. 


Arenaria serpyllifolia. 

A. verna. 

Aristolochia clematitis.t 
Arundo calamagrostis.J 
A. epigejos. 

A. phragmites. 
Asparagus officinalis. 
Asperula cynanchica.J 
Asperugo procumbens. 
Atriplex portulacoides.f 
Atropa Belladonna. 

A vena pratensis.f 
Bartsia viscosa. 

Beilis perennis. 

Berberis vulgaris. 

Beta inaritima. 

Betula alba. 

Bidens tripartita.f 
Borago officinalis. 
Brassica carnpestris. 

B. oleracea. 

Briza minor. 

Bromus diandrus. 

B. secalinus.f 

B. sylvaticus. 

Bryonia dioica. 
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Bonium biilbocastanum* 
Bupleurum odontites.^ 

B. rotundifoliuin-t 
B» tenuis simum.f 
Buxus sempervirens. ; 

Caltba paliistris. 

Campanula Iiybrida. 

C. rotundifolia. 

Cardamine amara.J 
C. birsuta, 

Carduus nutans.f 
C. tenuiflorus.t 
Car ex divisa. 

C. divulsa, 

C. pendula. 

C. praecox. 

C. reniota.f 
C. viilpina. 

Centaurea calcitrapa. 

C. solstitialis. 

Cerastium arvense. 

C. vulgatmn. 

Chaerophyllum sylvestre.f 
Cheiranthus fruticulosus, 

C, incanus. 

C. sinuatus. 

Chelidonium roajus. 
Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. 
C. maritimum. 

C. murale. 

Chlora perfoliata. 
Chrysantliemum segetum- 
Cistus guttatus.f 
C. Heliantliemum, 

Clematis vitalba. 

Cocblearia coronopus. 
Convolvulus arvensis. 

C» sepium.t 
C. so!danella4 
Corylus avellana. 

Cotyledon umbilicus. 

Critbmum maritimum. 

Crocus sativus.^ , ^ , 

Cynosurus cristatus. 

C- ecliinatus. , , 

Daphne Laureola. 

Datura Stramonium. 
Delphinium ConsolidaJ/ ^ 
Dianthus prolifer. 


Draba aizoides. 

D. muraliso 

D. verna. 

Echinopbora spinosa. 
Epilobiura tetragonimi. 
Erodlum cicutarium. 

E. moscbatum. 

Eryngium maritimum. 
Erysimum alliaria4 
E. Barbarea.J 

E. cbeiranthoides. 

E. officinale.J 

E. orientaie. 

Euphorbia Cbaracias, 

E. Paralias. 

Fagus sylvatica. 

Festuca eiatior. 

F. ovina.f 
F. pratensis. 

F. uniglumis- 
Fragaria vesca. 

Frankenia Isevis. 

F. puiverulenta. 

Fritillaria Meleagris. 
Fumaria capreolata. 

F. officinalis. 

F. parviflora.:]; 

Galium anglicum. 

G. aparine. 

G. tricorne. 

Geranium lucidum. 

G. pyrenaicum. 

G. sangiiineum. 

Glaucium luteum. 

G, violaceum. 

Gnapbalium germanicum. 
G- luteo-albura.f 
Hedera Helix. 

Heileborus viridis. 
Herniaria glabra, 
Hieracium piloselIa.t 
Holosteum umbellatiim. 
Hordeum maritimum.t 

H. murinum. 

Hyoscyamus niger. 
Hypericum perforatum. 
Hypocbaeris radicata4 
Ilex aquifolium. 

Inula critbmoides. ^ , / 
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Inula Helenium*t 

Panicum crus galli.f 

Iris fcstid!ssima«t 

P. dactylon. 

L pseudacorus. 

Papaver argemone. 

Isatis twictoria4 

P. hybridom. 

Jasione montana.t 

P. Rhaeas. 

J uncus acutus. 

P. somniferum. 

J. bufonius. 

Parietaria officinalis. 

J. niaritimus. 

Pastinaca sativa. 

Latliyms latifolius. 

Phalaris Canariensis. 

L. Nissolia, 

Plantago coronopus. 

L. prateusis. 

P. major. 

L. sylvestris. 

P. raaritima.f 

Linum usitatissimimi. 

Poa alpina.f 

Lithosperaiiim purpureO'-cseru- 

P, biilbosa. 

leum. 

P. distans.f 

Louicera caprifoliutn.l 

P. fluitans. 

L. xylosteum* 

P. trivialis. 

Lychnis dioica.t 

Polygaia vulgaris. 

Lysiraacliia nemorum. 

Polygonum aviculare. 

Lythram Salicaria. 

P. Convolvulus. 

Marrubium vulgare.f 

Potentilia Fragariastriim. 

Matricaria chamomilla. 

P. reptans. 

Medicago falcata.f 

Poterium Sanguisorba. 

M. lupiilina.t 

Prunus domestica. 

M. maculata.t 

P. spinosa. 

M. muricata. 

Pyriis communis. 

Melittis grandiilora. 

P. domestica. 

Mentha hirsuta. 

P. Malus. 

M. piilegium.f 

Qiiercus Robur. 

M* sylvestris* 

Ranunculus acris. 

Mespilus germaoica* 

R. aquatiiis. 

Milium lendigerum. 

R. arvensis* 

Myosurus mitiiraus.t 

R. bulbosus.f 

Nuphar lutea* 

R. ficaria. 

Nymphsea alba. 

R. bederaceus. 

(Enanthe phellandrium.f 

R« repens. 

,(Enothera biennis. 

R. sceieratus. 

Onopordum acantiuum. 

Reseda lutea. 

OphryS'apifer^ ' 

R* luteola. 

O. aranifera. 

Rbamnus catbarticus.f 

0. spiralis. 

Rosa canina.f 

Omithogalum nutans. ' 

R. rubiginosa.t 

O.'umbeliatum.J 

Ruscus aculeatus. 

Orchis 'maculata. 

Sagina procumbens. 

O.'pyramidalis* ^ 

S. erecta. 

Orobanche^ major. 

Salicoirnia berbacea. 

0. minor. 

S. fruticosa. 

0. ramosa. 

Salix aqimtica. 

Oxalis cornicwlata. 

Santolina' maritima.t ' 
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Satyriiim liircliiiim. 

Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris. 

Saxifraga tridactylites. 

T, campestre. 

Scilla aiitumiialis.t 

T. perfoiiatum.f 

S. bifolia.f 

Thymus Acynos. 

Scirpiis lacustris. 

T. Nepeta. 

S. maritimus. 

T. Serpyllum. 

Scleranthus annuus.f 

Tillaea muscosa. 

Sedum album.t 

Tordylium maximum.f 

S. acre. 

Trifolium fragiferum. 

S. reflexum. 

T. glomeratum.J 

Senecio viscosus. 

T. maritiraum.f 

S. vulgaris 

T. ochroleucum.t 

Silene conica. 

T. procumbens. 

Sinapis alba.f 

T. repens. 

S. arvensis.t 

T. scabrum. 

S. nigra. 

T. suffocatum-t 

Sison araomum-t 

Turritis glabra.J 

S. inundatura. 

Urtica piiulifera. 

Sisymbrium Irio.t 

U. urens. 

S, Nasturtiura.J 

U. dioica. 

S. Sophia. 

Utricularia vulgaris. 

Smyrniura Olosatrum. 

Valeriana rubra. 

Solanum Dulcamara. 

Vella annua.f 

S. nigrum. 

Verbena officinalis. 

Spergula arvensis. 

Veronica anagallis. 

S. subulata. 

V, arvensis. 

Staphylea pinnata. 

V. Beccabunga. 

Statice Limonium. 

V. hederifolia. 

Steliaria media. 

Vicia lathyroides.t 

Stipa pennata.f 

Vinca major. 

Symphytum officinale. 

V. minor. 

Tamus communis. 

Viola hirta. 

Tanacetum vulgare. 

V. odorata. 

Teucrium Chammdrys.f 

V. tricolor. 

T. ScoTodonia. 

Viscum album. 

Tlilaspi arvense. 



Postscrqit* — Since the preceding Catalogue was written, a very 
interesting notice — ** On the Vegetation of Etna” — has appeared in 
the first volume of Sir W. J. Hooker’s ‘ Companion to the Botanical 
Magazine,* pp. 49 and 90, 'and which is extracted from * Ueber die 
Vegetation am Atna, von Dr. R.' A. Philippi/ published in the ^Lin- 
neea/ voL vii. p. 7^7. From' this notice, I was' glad to find that Br.; 
Philippi strongly confirms my accounts in most particulars, and th^t 
he gives nearly the same description of the Sicilian vegetation /as'' I 
have more foriefiy done. 'But it may be as well, in this place, '.tp 
make' the following remarks on some of the observations therein, 
contained: — i , , ^ , 

First, Etna is “ situated in lat. 37° 44^, and reaching tO' a 'height 
of 1 0,^1 2 Paw feet, according to the measurement of Br; Philippi/* 
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— wliereas Captain Smyth, in his late survey of Sicily, which i ara 
induced to consider the more accurate of the two, places the summit 
of that mountain in N. lat. 37° 4-3^ 3C' exactly, and he gives as its 
total height, 10,874 English feet. 

Secondif, It is stated, that, at “ an elevation of 3300 (I conclude 
Paris) feet, the cultivation of the vine ceases.” This elevation is 
clearly much too high. The vine on Etna, I should say, was not 
cultivated above 2600 English feet. And whether even a few poor 
vineyards do occur at that altitude, I am very doubtful ; for the last 
vineyards I observed m ascending the mountain were near San Nic- 
coIo delF Arena, a convent distant about 13 miles from Catania, on 
the S.E. side, and at air elevation of ^449 English feet above the 
sea, according to Captain Smyth’s survey. Indeed Dr. Pres! did 
not notice this fact ; because he says of the vine in Sicily, “ ubique 
ab oris maris usque ad 2000 pedes culta.” (Vide FL Sic. i. p. 204.) 

Thirdly. “The limits of compare given at 1300 (Paris'l) feet 
“ higher up on Etna than on the Alps,” and which is thus cooipa* 
ratively stated (Comp. Bot. Mag. p. 94) : — 


S. side of 
the Alps. 


Etna, 


Difference. 


Corn 600 1900 1300 


But this, on consideration, will be found to be erroneous, and which 
the following instance (among many others) will suffice to prove. 
At Coiirmayeur in the valley of Entreves in Piedmont, at the south 
base of Mont Blanc, different sorts of corn are cultivated ; indeed 
I noticed corn growing in August, several years ago, two or three 
liundred feet at least upon the sides of mountains above Cour- 
mayeur. Now, according to M. Ebel, that town itself stands 3750 
(Paris ?) feet above the Mediterranean ; consequently, on the south 
side of the Alps corn is cultivated, at all events, at 4000 feet. Again, 
it appears that the above error has arisen from not assuming some 
line of elevation for the mean haseo^ the Alps above the sea ; whereas 
the altitude of 1900 feet upon Etna evidently includes the height 
from the level of the Mediterranean, since that mountain rises im- 
mediately from the sea ; and, the Alps being far inland, their differ- 
ent bases in the numerous valleys vary greatly, though these bases 
are all considerably elevated above the sea. Corn, then, is cuhi- 
vated on the south side of the Alps, at full double the height at wliich 
it is upon Etna ; yet there is no doubt but it could be cultivated at 
a very much higher point than. 1900 feet on that more southern 
mountaio, if there was only a sufficient and proper soil, instead of 
‘ the sand, lava, and volcanic ashes, which now there so greatly limit 
’"^e culture of corn. 

\FourtMy. At page 95 of the ‘Companion’ the extract says, “ Be- 
twe^^ the plants of the foot' of Etna and that of the Alps there is 
no ^ greater similarity exists between it and the Ca- 
nary out of the 186 plants which Von Buch’^ found on 

♦ See Flora of the Canaries, ‘ D^scrip. Fhys, des lies Canaries, 

' ■ \ ■ ■ 
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tlie lower region of Teiieriffe, 54 are natives of Skilg^^ [sed quwre^ 
is mt Etna onlg here meant?] “also. This proportionably large 
resemblance is owing to the circumstance that many of the plants 
now found growing wiki on the Canary Islands have been introduced 
from Europe by cidtivationP Yet I should refer this resemblance 
to the like kinds of soils and strata, rather than to any introduction 
by cultivation, as its true cause ; because, Etna and Teneriffe being 
both volcanic mountains, it is therefore most natural that many spe- 
cies of plants should he commo7i to both those mountains, and should 
be equally indigenous in both those localities, which almost entirely 
consist of lava and volcanic beds. For a full and a comparative ac- 
count of the plants of the Canary Isles, I will refer the reader to the 
* Phytographia Canariensis,* by MM. Barker Webb and Sabin Ber- 
tbelot. 

Fifthly. From Dr. Philippi’s memoir it is observed, at page 52 
‘ Comp./ “ not a single Sempervivum growls in Sicily.” On the con- 
trary, the Sempervivum tenuifolium of Smith (in Sibthorp’s FI. Gr. 
Prod.) is, according to Dr. Gussone, not uncommon near Palermo, 
Catania, and elsewhere in the island. 

Sixthly. “ At Palermo ” (continues that extract at p. 49) “ the 
mean temperature is of Fahr.^, or 14® of Reaumur. The great- 
est degree of heat during twenty years was 101 J® Fahr. (31® Reau- 
mur), and the extreme cold during the same period, 33|-® Fahr. 
nearly, or + 0*9® of Reaumur.” But it appears more correctly, from 
the statements of Prof. Scina in his ‘ Topografia di Palermo/ that 
the mean annual temperature (in Palermo) was 14*4® Reaumur = 
64® Fahr. nearly . The greatest degree of heat during tw^enty years 
did not exceed 33*3® Reaumur = 106|® Fahr. nearly; and the ex- 
treme cold for the same period, 4- 0*2® Reaumur = 32^® Fahr. 
nearly. 

The comparative and geographical botanist will find many of the 
Sicilian plants indigenous in Asia Minor and in the Morea, in the 
Pyrenees and in Spain, as he will perceive on reference to the late 
Prof. Don’s List of Fdants given in Mr. Fellows’s ® Account of a 
Second Expedition in Asia Minorf / to ‘Botanique de I’Exped. Scien. 
de Moree/ par MM. Bory et Chauhard, tome iii. ; ' to Mr. G. Ben- 
tham’s ‘ Catalogue des Plantes Indigenes des Pyrenees to Mr. P. 
B. Webb’s ‘Iter Hispaniense,’ Paris, 1838, and ‘Otia Hispanica/ 
now in the course of publication: also M. Agardh’s ‘AIgm of the 
Mediterranean,’ published this year, will render considerable assist- 
ance to the algologist in the south of Europe. 

par L. von Buck, traduite par C. Boulanger/ p. 116, Paris, 1836; andlike- 
wise Von Buch's original Essay, with lists of the Plants, in * Ahh^ndlungen 
der Kdnigl. Akadem. in Berlin,’ 1817.-— J.'H, _ * 

* The 'corresponding degrees on Fahrenheit’s scale are not exactly 'eonir 
puted in the Comp. B'ot. mag. i. p. 49. 

f And also inserted in vol. vii. of this Journal^, p, 464.— En. 

London, June 16, 1842, 
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XLIL— Observations on a neiv Groups Genus and Suhgems^ of 
Freshwater Conferv<B^ ivith descriptions of Species mostly 
new. By Arthur Hill Hassall, Esq.^ M.ll,C.S,L», 
Corresponding Member of the Dublin Natural History 
Society. 

[Continued from p. 47.] 

V ESICULASPEEMJ3. 

Char. Filaments simple^ slightly tapering^, usually attached^ 
not conjugating^ in their young condition cylindrical;^ articu- 
lated ; extremities lanceolate ; spores usually either oval or 
spherical^ each contained in a separate enlarged cell not un- 
frequently of the same form as the spore. 

My first impression with respect to the species contained 
in this group was^ that it would be sufficient to regard them 
as constituting a new genus ; subsequent reflection and ex- 
amination have however convinced me that they should' hold 
a higher than a generic station^ and that it would be more in 
accordance with strict propriety to consider them as forming 
a separate group. 

In addition to the distinctive chai^acters indicated in the 
definition given above, viz. the tapering of the filaments, and 
the production of spores without union of the filaments, which 
spores are usually contained in inflated cells, the Vesiculmperma 
are distinguished by other, though somewhat less obvious not 
less important characteristics. The filaments are of a firmer 
texture than other freshwater Confervas, they possess compara- 
tively but little flexibility, are not mucous, and consequently do 
not exhibit that glossy appearance presented by so many Con- 
fervrn when removed from the water, and which they retain 
when dried upon paper, in all which particulars they stand in 
marked opposition to that numerous and important division of 
the freshwater Confervce, the Conjugatae of Vaucher, which 
have been recently denominated by M. Decaisne, Synspor^es ; 
in all the species of which division the filaments are flexuous, 
mucous 'and shining' in the highest degree' ; in these too the 
filaments uever taper, but are always exactly and equally cy- 
lindrical, and the sp^o^es, with the four exceptions alluded to 
in the observations 'already published on the genera Zygnema 
and MougeotiUy are invariably formed by the admixture and 
union of the contents of two cells of different filaments. More- 
over the joints differ in the two groups : in the Veskulaspermm 
they are strongly marked, and when dried become con- 
tracted and dark-coloured ; 'while, in the Synspores they are 
faintly indicated, and in dried specimens are often with diffi- 
culty discoverable. 
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On a careful examinations therefore, of the many points of 
ilHIcrence here enumerated between the Confervm which I de- 
nominate VesictilaBperm<B and the Coiijiigatcc^ there are but 
few, I tliiiik, who would be inclined to question the 'propriety 
of retaining them in separate groups. The differences are too 
great to admit of their holding merely a generic rank. The 
naturalness of the genQvn.Zygnema^Moitgeotm and TyMiarklea 
is now generally admitted, although these pass through cer- 
tain species one into the other, as already pointed out in a pre- 
vious paper, and are all allied by family resemblances, such as 
the extreme mucosity and conjugation of the filaments ; but 
how wide is the interval between any of these and the Con- 
fervm composing the group of Vesiculasperms ! , 

There remains now but one genus of freshwater Confervas, 
amongst those with simple unbranched filaments, with which 
to compare the Vesicukisperinm^ and that is the genus Splue- 
roplea^ We have here the delicate structure and highly mu- 
cous condition of the filaments so obvious in the Coajiigatm ; 
but we have likewise the tapering of the filaments equally 
characteristic of the Vesimlaspermmy and also the formation 
of spores without union of the filaments. The genus Spkm- 
roplea then, of which I shall speak more fully in a future 
paper, holds in mj opinion a station intermediate between 
the groups Vesiciilaspermce and Synsporm* 

The spores in the different species of the group Vesicular 
spermae I conceive to be produced in the same manner as in 
the true species of Zygnema referred to in the preceding 
paper as producing spores without union of the filaments, 
that is, by the intermingling 'of the contents of two conti- 
guous cells in the same filament^ the one containing in all pro- 
bability fertilizing, the other fertilizable material ; this com- 
iiiiiigiing being generally and perhaps always accompanied by 
the inflation of the receiving cell, the primary form of which 
is invariably more or less ovate, and the giving cell being 
.constantly placed in communication with the narrow' end of 
the .ovate inflated cell. 

Wben.'a number of inflated cells occur in the same filament , 
'it' is a rule that the larger ends of these cells should always 
point in* .the' same direction. [This urnon of the contents of 
twm .separate 'cells' does not generally talce place in so' far as I 
have yet been able to observe in 'the branched species, although 
I have ascertained,' beyond doubt that it does so, in, ; one in- 
stance, viz. in Bulbocimte setigera^ the union being followed, 
as in 'the o.ther cases,' by the inflation of the receiving .rnell 
and the formation of asporaceous mass, whether ;a''triie', spore 
or not I am unable to say. Through, the.^geu'iis Btilbockmie^ 

^Ami. ^ Mag. N. Hist, VoLx, , ' '2 ' 
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therefore., there is a natural transition from the simple articu- 
lated Confervm to the branched articulated species^ as will bo 
I'lereafter more fully shown. The affinities of this genus liave 
not hitherto been at all understood. M. Decaisne has like- 
wise observed the passage of the contents of one cell to those 
of a neighbouring cell in Bulhochwte setigera^ but does not 
draw^ the inference from itw’hich I have done.] 

The facts in favour of this view of the reproduction of the 
group are the same as those mentioned in reference to the 
Zygimnata already alluded to, viz. the non-union of the fila- 
ments, and the disposition of spores and empty cells, the spores 
io most of the species of the genus being solitary and lodged 
ill the inflated cells. In some species however inflated cells, 
amoiuitiiig to five or six in number, sometimes occur in juxta- 
position, and this Avould appear at first sight opposed to the 
view adopted ; and did each inflated cell contain a perfect 
spore, this one fact would be altogether irreconcileablc with it ; 
but I am of opinion that many do not, which opinion is sup- 
ported by the circumstance, that in a variety or condition of 
Zygnemxi porticaJe which 1 have recently met with, the fila- 
iii'Ciits of which do not conjugate but still produce seeds, 
many of the wflated cells do not contain ' vspores, as may be 
plainly seen, owing to the transparency of the filaments. 

It is at once apparent that the mode of reproduction just 
indicated does not differ essentially from that first made 
known by Vauclier -with reference to the and espe- 

cially in respect to those most interesting species vhich I 
have described as producing true spores without union of the 
filaments, nor from that of the Sphm'oplece, In all these it is 
virtually tlie same, and to these groups I believe all the known 
species of true articulated freshwater Coiifervm with simple 
filaments may be referred, excepting oxfly Conferva muima 
and €\ punctata. They arc all perpetuated by means of true 
spores, these, spores being formed in all cases alike, by the 
'tmion and inteniiingling of .the contents of two distinct cells 
placed either in the, same or diflerent filaments. , 

, " 'This opinioip which, being founded on careful and long-con- 
tinued observation, I trust will stand the test of innovating 
time, by' which' the. value of all things must finally be proved, 
is now for the first ' time promulgated. It was, of course, 
known that the spores of the Corfuffukewm produced in, this 
w^ay,. but it has"iiot, so'far as I can learn, .been even hinted 
that the same pliteiiomenon was applicable to all fresluvater 
' 'C,onfervEe with simple filaments, exclusive of the two species 
mentioned '.above. ' . ' _ ' ' 

, '.'.The discovery, of this identiig in .the mode. of reproduction 
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of the classes ofConfervaa referred to leads necessarily to some 
general^ and it appears to me not unimportant reflections. 

Tiius^ firsts it furnishes evidence amounting to demonstra- 
tion of tile intimate and general connexion which subsists be- 
tween the greater number of the articulated Coiifervm with 
simple filaments ; and second^ it throws much light upon the 
oftemcaiivassed and much-disputed subject of the animality 
of the conjugating genera. ■ It proves, since in reality a con- 
jugation is necessary to the foi^mation of every true spore^ 
that all the Confervse stand upon the same footing as regards 
their animal nature^ and that if those species which exhibit 
the curious phaenornena of conjugation are really animal^ so 
are all the other Confervas mentioned ; that if these sliould 
ever at any subsequent period be removed from the vegetable 
kingdom to the animal, so ought as a seqidtiiT all the other 
Coiifervm alluded to, the Vesiculmpermm and the Sphxeroplete. 

But it appears to me that the facts thus disclosed, so far 
from adding weight to the arguments of those who would re- 
gard the Oonjm/atw as animal productions, rightly interpreted, 
tend iiierely to prove the existence of sexes in the Confervae, as 
have been proved by Yauclier to exist in the genus Vauclieria^ 
a class of productions nearly related to the Confervm ; and that 
thus an analogy is established between the lower Conferva* 
and the higher phanerogamic plants, between which and some 
of the lower animal tribes a further analogy may be traced. 

For my own part I trouble myself but little with the dis- 
putes about the boundaries of the two great divisions of 'the 
organized world, which forcibly remind me of the search car- 
ried on by ancient pHiosopliers for days and years after the 
much-desired but imaginary and poetical philosopher’s stone 
endowed with such all-pervading influence, or the equally 
fruitless inquiry after perpetual motion, or any of the other 
wild chimeras to w-hicli the minds of men have time to 
time been given. It is my belief that no such rigid boundary 
exists, for in living nature there are no abrupt unsightly 
chasms ; all is uniformity, order, design and transition. 

I wmuld now mention one fact which would appear to show 
that in, the composition of the Confeiwm there is sometlii,ng 
of ' the^ aniraaL When , a , number of Confervse have been 
crowded together in a bottle for two or three days, they emit, 
on their' removal 'what" appears to my power of smell to be 
a strongly animal ,and offensive odour- A '.similar' offensive 
smell is emitted by 'Some marine spongeS' in a state of decay, 
and as „ I have more than once noticed, by the freshwater 
sponge. 


Z2 
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That the elliptical, spheroidal or ovate bodies here dcriomi”^ 
iiated spores are really the orgaiusms by which tlic species m 
perpetuated^ one filament proceeding from each, there cannot 
in my estmiation be the shadow of a donbtt They resemble 
those of the Corfuffake in sisse, colour and organization^ eacli 
spore being invested with one^ and according to Meyeri tw'O or 
three distinct envelopes; and the germination of these has 
been witnessed in more than one species by Vauclier;, whose 
veracity and acuteness of observation cannot be doubted for a 
moment. 

In the statement advanced by the younger Agardli^ of the 
disintegration of the usually elliptical or spherical bodies re- 
garded as spores by Vaucher into Zoosperms^ and the per- 
petuation of tiie species by means of these, I must confess my 
utter want of faith, both as regards the Conjugattv. as wadi asi 
all other freshwater Confervm with simple imbranchcd fila- 
ments, appearing to me, as it does,, opposed alike to strongly 
supported facts and to' reason, independent of observation 
M. Agardh thus states his views respecting the reproductioi'i 
of d. Congugata (the species is not indicated), which, he applies 
generally, not merely to Co7}^ugaUe but to all other Con- 
fervm; and this not from an extended exainmation of many 
species, but from an investigation of three only, Conferva 
mrea^ C, zonata^ and C* crispata. 

4^ During the conjunction of a CoTijvgata one of the fila- 
ments is always giving, the other always receiving. The spires 
of the giving filament first become confused, and it is not 
until after the entrance of the matter of that filament that they 
become irregular in the other, and then the two masses be- 
come confounded together to form the elliptical or spheroidal 
bodies. The globules of which the spires are composed do 
not clear themselves the one from the other during the slow 
emanation of the' matter from the giving filament, and no 
trace of other motion is observed amongst them. On the con- 
trary, it is in the elliptical body constituted ,by the mingled 
contents of two joints that I believe to have recognized a p'ha> 
nomenon of locomotion analogous to that described previous'ly 
in 'reference to Conferva mrea. After many fruitless searches, 
made for the purpose of seeing the elliptical body clevelope 
itself into a new 'filament, as Vaucher has describe^'! clearly 
saw. them, on the contrary, dissolve into nume'fous sporules 
endowed' with a very rapid motion. Apart from the', ph^eno- 
menon of union of the filaments which distinguishes the Con- 
jugatm from all other Algae, the only peculiarity in their pro- 
pagation is, that the elliptical bodies from which' the sporules 
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proceed remain often many months without any change in 
thein^ while the^ dissolve immediately in ike true Con- 
ferik'e.” 

I can affirm^ ■without fear of error^ that the stateiiiciit con- 
tained in the last paragraph^ so far as any species of Fresh- 
■^vater Confervse with simple filaments is concerned^ is wholly 
destitute of foundation. The elliptical bodies, which I regard 
as the true spores, remain in all the species’ of the group Ve- 
sicidaspermm as long in a quiescent state as they do in the 
Conjugaim ; and what good reason, may I ask, could be assign- 
ed why they should not, seeing that they are organized alike 
in both ? 

M, Agardh suggests the questions, w^hat may be the pur- 
pose served in the (economy of the plant by this motion of 
zoospores? and how is it carried on? Preparatory to re- 
cpiiring the solution of these questions, I should wish to know 
the exact manner in which the investing membranes of the 
.spores are disposed of, prior to the escape of the numerous 
zoospores wdiicli each of the elliptical or spheroidal bodies are 
said by the younger Agardh to furnish, by their disintegra- 
tion. 

In a recent memoir on the classification of the Algm, pub- 
lished in the ^Annales des Sciences Naturelles^ for May 1842, 
M. J. Decaisne, wdio differs in many points from Agardh, re- 
lates an additional fact, wdiich stands opposed to AgarcllFs 
dbservations, on the separation of the elliptical or spheroidal 
bodies of the Conjtigaim into numerous zoospores. ^^ On press- 
ing out,^^ sa 3 ’'s M.' Decaisne, the contents of' one of these 
when in a mature condition, and 'examining them, no 'trace of 
any bodies can be detected from wdiich it might be supposed 
that the zoospores proceeded, the entire contents consisting 
of globules of an oleaginous appearance, and of air, of different 
volumes, mixed up with a jelly-like turbid fluid/^ Upon the 
subject of the motion of the zoospores, M. Decaisne thus ex- 
presses himself: — 

, ' I must declare that I have never been so happy as to wit- 
iiess in the freshwater Confervm either the escape of the cor- 
puscles' by t!ie displacement of tlieir fibres, or the production, 
on the 'surface' of the' same plants, of a papilla perforated by 
means of the . reiterated .shock of the reproductive bodies. 
The meixibi>aric of the Confervas, like that of the Algae in' gene- 
ral, has always appeared to me smooth, and destitute, even 
to a very high power, of all. filamentous organization before its 
disorganization. ^ . 

My opinion, therefore, differs' from that of Agardh on the 
'Subject of the zoospores properly so called. Thcs.e corpuscles. 
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when they present a small transparent prolongation, either 
straight or slightly curved, do not move it at all ; but it hap™ 
pens following the side by which they present them- 
selves to the eyes of the observer, this prolong'atioii is visible 
or it is not. It is necessary, in order to perceive it, that the 
corpuscles be in profile ; in that position it is easy to assure 
oneself that the prolongation or beak does not make any 
iiiovementf^ 

My own observations, so far as the freshwater Confervas 
'With simple unbrariehed filaments are concerned, accord en- 
tirely with those of M. Decaisne ; but in another class of Con- 
fervae, upon wdiich I hope shortly to prepare some observa- 
tions, I have without doubt frequently seen the perforated 
papilla, as well as, I believe, though not satisfactorily, the re- 
markable motion of the zoospores, 

M. Decaisne, in the memoir already alluded to, likewise 
combats the opinion entertained by Agardli, of the existence 
of two forms of reproductive bodies in some of the genera 
composing 'the class (now fast losing its former importance) 
of Zoospores, for the one of which the term zoospore is espe- 
cially reserved ; this being the small rostrated body endowed 
with a lively motion, of which many, according to Agardli and 
M. Decaisne, may be contained in a single cell of Confervm ; 
and the other the much larger spheroidal or elliptical body, 
resulting often, as in the (Jorijugat(Q^ from a union and con- 
centration of the contents of two distinct cells* If, as it is 
advanced, observes M. Decaisne, ^Hlic zoospores and the 
spherical globules develope themselves in the same manner 
by the production of tilainents, by their growth or extension, 
it is evident that they present, at a determinate period of their 
life, specific cliaracters perfectly distinct, for the tubes |)ro- 
ceeding from the spores should have a calibre iiiudi more con- 
siderable than those furnished by the zoospores. ' It ajipears 
to me, therefore, impossible that the same plant can give birtli 
by its germination to two beings specifically different, if it is 
.admitted 'in all cases that the length and diameter of the cells 
present, for each particular .species, characters constant at a 
given 'period* Moreover, it is' necessary to suppose that the 
filaments proceeding from the zoospores enjoy a power of de- 
velopment much greater than the others, to attain in one day 
the same diameter. The physiologists who liave admitted this 
, double mode of reproduction are in general contented to say 
that the zoospores develope themselves into filaments like, to 
the parent plants but this has n.ot been, that 'I am aware, 
represented in any of their works ■; while, on the contrary, we 
there 'fine! described and figured in detail the series of clc've- 
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lopinents of the external corpuscles (spores or scmiii tiles) re- 
sulting from a concentration of the green matter; and for 
the purpose of establishing the series of developments of zoo- 
spores and of spores properly so callecl^, they have represented-, 
it appears to me, these bodies of very different sizes. They 
have amplified the first and diminished the second in such a 
manner as to present them of nearly the same volume. I 
think that I am able^ in support of my opinion, to refer to the 
text and the figures of the Memoires of MM. Agardh and 
Morren inserted in this work.” 

The first of these learned men appears, indeed, to have 
comprehended the difficulty of explaining the development, of 
two sorts of reproductive bodies, since he admits in certain 
cases the disintegration of spores into numerous sporules en- 
dowed with a very rapid movement, that is to say, into zoo- 
spores.” 

To' the group Vesiculaspermm are to be referred all the true' 
Confervas; but before admitting any species as such, it is 
necessary that it should undergo a rigorous examination, for 
we find placed among the Confervae proper many species 
having no relation whatever with those near to which they are 
located, but are referable to some other of the genera, be- 
longing to other groups already established. Thus Conferm 
alpim^ C\ pwpiirasems^ C, zomtUy C. ericetoriim^ (7. mucosa 
and C, punctata^ are placed by Agardh the elder and Harvey 
amongst the Confervm properly so called. The first two are 
nevertheless Conjugatm^ belonging to the genus Mougeotia ; 
the third a Sphm'opleai and the fourth ought, in mj esti- 
mation, to be referred to the branched species of Confervas ; 
while (7. wmeosa and Cb punctata form the types of a distinct 
genus. 

I have been so fortunate as to discover the exact characters 
presented by some of the species when in a state of repro- 
duction, which have been correctly considered as true Con- 
ferv^e ; and so different is the appearance of these, when in 
that state, that considerable difficulty is experienced in recog- 
niasing them, by the descriptions of their discoverers, for, the 
species, of which they intended to convey accurate, definitions. 
Nevertheless, the characters furnished by species in a state 
of reproduction are almost the only ones to be depended upon 
as of specific importance. These species are, ProUfera com- 
posita of Yaucher, G vesicata of Muller*, aiid 0. bomigeina 

■* M. Decaisne appeai*s to have seen the spores in this species,, and'to have 
understood the mode of their formation, vu, by the intermingling of the' con- 
tents of two adjacent colls in the same filament, and hen'ce was^ induced to 
place it amongst the Synspores, overlooking iha mmy important points no- 
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(C. sotcIMm of Roth), I also refer iinlicsitatingly to tl'ic Vem- 
cMlmpermm the following species, with tlie reproductive cha- 
racters of which, in detail, 1 am less fully accpiaiiitcd, but still, 
sufficiently so to enable me to affirm, without doubt or mis- 
giving, that their proper station is with tlie group of Con- 
fervm which we have been considering; Conferm jontinedu^ 
Cl CmifIolli% C^Bormii^ and C. timiuliUa of ^English Botany/ 
all of which have been erroneously regarded by Harvey as va- 
rieties of (hnferva veskaia. Conferva iumuhda w^as first in- 
troduced into Mingiish Botany’ under the name of Conferva 
inflaia^ and vnth the idea of its being the Conjugata infiMia oi’ 
Vaiiclicr; subsequently, on the representation of Mr. Btirrer, 
so well known for tiie gi’eat additions made by him to this and 
other departments of native botany, the name w^as altered to 
itm'ddula^ but ilie species was still supposed to be a member of' 
'¥aucher’s genus Conjugata; wdiich, judging from the figure, 1 
should say that it most certainly is not, and under this im- 
pression Sir J. E. Smith has appended to his description some 
remarks on tlie Co7ijugake in general, which, as it now^ appears, 
are somewhat misplaced. 

[To be coiitiiniea.] 


XLIIL--- Obsenmtiom on the iiudentia. By G. 11. WatUe- 
iiousE, Esq., Curator to the Zoological Society of Londoin 

[Continued fi’oni p. 203.] 

[With a Plate.] 

It ' is well knowm to naturalists that there exists iii South 
America many large groups of animals which are peculiar to 
that continent or are but feebly represented elsewhere. The 
New World monkeys all form a large section {Platyrrhim)^ of 
which there are no representatives in the (3kl. The Edentata 
may almost be called a New World order of mammals. Speak- 
ing of two great divisions of the Iguana tribe of reptiles, or 
Sauriem Eumtesf of MM. Dumml and Bibroii, these 
authors observe, les Pleurodontes semblent, pour aiiisi dire, 
appartenir^ exclusivement au nouveau moride, on aux Arne- 
riques [the authors allude almost entirely to the tropical por- 
tions], ,a Fexception du genre Brachylople. D’lm autre cbtc, 


ticed ill this paper, in which it, as well as all the true Conferva}, dilier hoiii 
the conjugating ConfervjB. ' . 

In adinittiug the existence of spores in this one species of Conferva, M . 
Dccaisne must bow discard the notion of zoospores from his mind, in re- 
ference to the reproduction of all the true freshwater Conferva witli siniple 
unbranched filaments, the same phsenomena occurring in them wliioh he 
hm ill Confermt'eskata (Fmiculifira'Mulkrkf 
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FAmerique iie uourrit aucun Acrodonte/^ I may iiieiiticni 
that^ according to t!ic ^ Histoire Naturellc des Reptiles/ the 
section Fletirodontes contains thirty-one genera and ninety- 
five species, one of which only is found in the Old World ; 
whilst the section Acrodontes contains fifteen genera and fifty- 
species, none of which are found in America. As instances 
among birds, the Muscicapidce and Neciarmiid^e may be no- 
ticed; in both these groups the New World species are di- 
stinguishable -from the Old by tiie structure of the wing-^c 
Very many similar cases might be recorded. 

Flaving determined upon a classification of the Rodents 
(founded chiefly upon characters furnished by the skull and 
lower jaw), I was not a little interested to find in that group 
another illustration of this class of facts, — to find that a great 
mass of the South American Rodents belonged to ,a section 
which has but few representatives elsewhere, — the 

Hystricina. 

All the species of this section have four molars on either 
side of each jaw ; in those which are placed at the head of the 
group the molars are rooted, in the remaining species they are 
rootless. The skull is broad between the orbits y the ant- 
orbital opening is always large ; the palate is usually con- 
tracted, especially between the anterior molars, and deeply 
emarginated behind. In the highest Hysiriema (which have 
rooted molars) the bony palate is less deeply emarginated be- 
hind, and sometimes the molars are parallel, — a somewhat mi-' 
common character in .the present section ; the palatal open- 
ings are small, and the bodies of the sphenoids are expanded 
and well-developed. Descending in the series the palate be- 
comes less and less perfect, and the bodies of the sphenoids 
are contracted, until in the lowest — especially in the Chin- 
chillas {ChmchUlid€e)~wc find a condition in these parts 
closely approximating to the hares (Lepofddce), 

Although the number of molar teeth, combined wdth the 
large ant-orbital opening to the skull, would yenerally serve 
to distinguish the Mystricina from the Miirma^ there are a few 
species of the last-mentioned section which exhibit these cha- 
racters.. 'To define the therefore, it was necessary 

to seek; for" Other points of distinction— -these I have found' in 
the conform'ation of the,low^er jaw. ■ 

The various modifications' in the form of tlie^ lower jaw iti' 
the Mnrina have already ''been pointed out ; and, accompany- 
ing the present observations, I have given figures representing 

* I believe Mr. Swaiason first noticed tlus fact ■ ' 
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the lower jaw of each of the principal genera of the Mystriclne 
section^ together with a view of the lower jaw of the rat^ 
which will serve for comparison. Tlie louver jaw in the iil?/- 
stricina is remarkable^ generally^, for the small size and ad- 
vanced position of the coronoid process._ The condyloid is in 
almost all the species much compressedj and of considerable 
antero-posterior extent ; the articular surface^ which is very 
narro'w^ is chiefly confined to the anterior part of the condyloid 
process — such is the case In the Dasyprocta Eckimys^ Octo- 
donticke^ Cidnchillidm and Caviidm^ but in the Hystricidee the 
articular surface is broader. The most important character in 
the present gToiipdmweTcr^is observable in the angular portion 
or descending ramus (PI YIIL fig. 4,). In form, the descend- 
ing ramus^ or that portion wdiich lies behind and below the 
bony covering of the great inferior incisor^ almost invariably 
approaches to a triangular figure ; the posterior portion is 
more or less deeply emarginatedj and the lower posterior angle 
is produced. The modifications in the form of this part may 
be best described by selecting the lower jaw.of 
as a type^ and pointing out the deviations from that type. 
Here the descending ramus is deeply emargiiiated behind, the 
emarginated portion being in the form of a semicircle: the 
lower boundary of the ramus, ;w^hen view’ed from beneath, prci* 
sents a fiat surface, and is produced about the middle on the 
inner side into an obtuse angle, as seen in the view of the un- 
der side of the ja’iT, fig. 7^ and at a, fig. 6. The lower jaw in 
Nelomys^ Ce^xomys (f. 10,), Poephaffomys^ Ctenomys (f. 1.1,), 
Sclihodon^ Octodon (f. 12.), and Capromys (f, 6.) is essentially 
the same, differing almost only in the depth of the posterior 
emargination, in having the posterior angle a little more or less 
produced, &c., w'hich diflferences are seen by an inspection of 
the figures. The low'-er jaw of Myopotamus (f. 5.) is also essen- 
tially the same, but the descending ramus is thrown more 
boldly outwards, its depth is less, and the width of tlic hori- 
zontal plate 'which forms the lower boimdax'y is greater — the 
.angle*, as at a, fig. 6, is still distinct. In the smaller size of 
the coronoid process w^e observe an approach to the jaws, 'fig. 9 
and iS. {Layosiomus^ and Cavia)j, which is accompanied with 
other characters, 'Such as the ■ extremely contracted condition 
of the: palate betw^een the anterior molars, exhibited in the 
skulls of the three genera. In Lagmiomm (fig. 9.), in addition 
to a very small .coronoid process, are other peculiarities, in 
which we, find a most' perfect transition between ,the jaw of 

. * This angkyis found in no Rodents excepting those belonging to' the 
Hystricino scfctioii. 
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Echimys and the other genera above noticed, and the Ciivikh ? : 
this is not only evinced in the modification in tlie form of 
the descending ramus, but in the ridge exhibited in the side-* 
view of the jaw, fig. 9, which runs obliquely downwards and 
forwards from the condyle. In the cavy (fig. 13.) the same 
kind of ridg-e is observable, but it is extended more forwards, 
and forms the outer boundary of the remarkable protube- 
rance (a) on the outer side of the horizontal ramus, which 
forms so peculiar a character in the Caviidee^\ The upper 
surface of this protuberance is concave. 

The lower jaw of LagGstonms does not possess the hori- 
zontally flattened plate which forms the inferior boundary of 
the descending ramus in Echimys^ &c., and the angle exhi- 
bited at a, fig, G, is here nearly lost, nor do we observe this 
angle in, the Cavies, Dasyproctas, or Hystrices. This last-men- 
tioned group is so admirably illustrated by Brandt, that it 
will be unnecessary here to dwell upon it. 

In the present section of Rodents, the angular portion of 
the lower jaw’ (PL VOL fig. 4.) is not, as in the rats (fig. 8.), 
in the same vertical plane as the dental portion («, fig. 4.), but 
is attached as it were to the outer side of that part. In the 
great section MuHna^ the angular portion of the jaw descends 
from the tmder side of the alveolus of the incisor, whilst in the 
Hystricine section it is at its commencement thrown outwards 
from the lateral part of thebony coveringof that tooth (PL VIIL 
fig. 4,), and wdieii the jaw is viewed from beneath, a longitu- 
dinal groove generally separates the dental from the angular 
portion. This character is most strongly marked in HystrWy 
Dasyprocta, Capromys^ EchmySy and the Octodontidm ; in the 
ChinckiUideej and especially in the Cavlidie^ it is less strongly 
marked, owing to the comparative shortness of the low’er 
incisors. 

.DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIIL 

Fi(^. 1, Lower jaw of Hystrix. \ Fig. S. Lower jaw of Miis. 

2. Atlieriira. 1 0. Lagostomiis. 

, 3 ^ Erethizon. 10 , — ^ — Cercomys, 

4^ Dasyprocta. ii. Cteiiorays. 

5^ Myoputaraus. 12. — ^ — Octodoii. 

0 . ' — Caproiiiys. 13. — Cavia. 

7, : .:■■■ . ' Ecliiinys. j 

[To be confiniied.] 

* In tlio Camd(s I include' the genera Cama^ Kerodmi^ Dolkkoiki Desm. 
(ord/«f« of Lesson)^ and Hyihoclmi'us. It is one of tlic most distinctly marked 
'groups in tbe Bodeuim, and shouid not be confounded witb tbe Dasyproctas, 
;wiiich diifer in skiili and dentition. 
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XLIV. — luformution resjncthig Sckntijk Travellers, 

LKTTEK FROM EBWARD FDBBEB, ESQ. 

London, Nov* lo, LSI 2. 

Dear Sir, — When yom* announcement of my proposed Egyptian 
movements came out in the ‘ Annals’ on the 1st of November, I was 
undergoing the miseries of quarantine on board the Iberia steamer 
in S tailgate Greek. Instead of leaving Smyrna for Alexandria I em- 
barked for London on the 2nd of October, and after a slow and stormy 
passage reached England by the end of the month. A steamer is 
not the best conveyance for a naturalist ; its way is too speedy and 
frothy for inmine observations. During a few hours’ stoppage at 
Gibraltar, however, I had an excellent opportunity of drawing and 
dissecting a beautiful Medusa of the genus Pelagia, one of the most 
|,)hospliorescent of the larger sjiecies. Gibraltar bay abounds in ma- 
rine animals, and under more favourable circumstances I might have 
reaped a rich harvest ; as it was, I only secured the Pelagia and a 
number of specimens of the Salpa mamna. Almost every specimen 
of the last-mentioned curious mollusk which floated by the ship was 
deprived of the dai'k red visceral mass which is lodged in a cartila- 
ginous ball at the posterior extremity. On examination I found the 
test of such mutilated animals to be perforated above the site of the 
viscera, and not long after saw the cause in a flerce attack on a 
squadron of Saip^ by an army of gulls, who ferociously imitated the 
eagles which tormented Prometheus by picking out the livers of their 
victims, untoiiching the less delicate parts of their bodies. Never- 
theless the Salpm, de4ivered ivom the grasp of the gulls, swam away 
without livers and ovaries, with apparently as much vigour as before 
their misfortune. 

Before leaving Smyrna I dredged the Gulf, with results of consi- 
derable interest, and following in the footsteps of my friend Mr. 
Strickland, examined the geology of that beautiful district. 

Though my personal researches in the Aj]g*caii are over, yet, I 
trust, natural history will gain much more from that quarter. I have 
left an active staft' of naturalists behind me in the officers of the sur- 
vey, who are forming collections in all departments with great suc- 
cess, under the auspices of the head of the survey, my most excellent 
friend Capt. Graves, who will with the greatest delight assist in 
every' way in his power any ' British naturalist who may select the 
Archipelago for the scene of his travels and studies. 

Ever, dear Sir, most sincexely, 

To Rlclmrd Taylor, Esq. Edward Forbes. 

ME. SCHOMBUaOK. 

' , Letters have been received by the Geographical Society from Mr. 
Schomburgk, by which it appears that he had explored the river Ta- 
kutii to its ' source j in about l'^45^ N. lat. The Takutu is a tributary 
of the liio Branco,' into which it falls 'at San Joachim ; and its source 
is so far to the eastwmd^ that Mr. Schomburgk procured bearings of 
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Ills old acquaiiitanceSj the Waiiguwai and Amucu momitaiiis, near the 
jiiiictiou of the Yuawauri with the Esseqiiibo. The highest moun- 
tains ill the vicinity of the Upper Takutu cannot be less than 5000 
feet. All the mountains are granitic, with masses of quartz, but no 
igneous rocks were seen. Mr. Schomburgk has made observations of 
the magnetic intensity at Waraputa, at Pirara, and near the sources 
of the Takiitu, &c. The tropical winter commenced on Sunday the 
29th of May, an uncommonly late period. He has subsequently re- 
turned to Demerara in good health. We learn also that one of the 
silver medals of the Societe de Geographie of Paris has been awarded 
to him for his researches in Guiana. 

Notice of the Vegetatmi m the neighhonrliood of Georgetown, Demc- 
rara, in a letter from Dr, W. H. Campbell to Professor Balfour, 
dated Aug, i6th, 1842. 

Dr. Campbell writes, “ I have only had two days^ recreation since 
I arrived in this country, and one of these I devoted to a regular ex- 
ploration into the Bush, about nine miles up the Demerara river. Some 
of the vegetable wonders and novelties I saw were truly magnihcerit, 
the luxuriance of the vegetation surpassing anything you can con- 
ceive. Every inch of ground was occupied, and the eye looked in 
vain for any spot which nature had left unclothed and less bounti- 
fully supplied than that immediately around you. Indeed, it seemed 
as if there was one dire scramble for existence, and that each was 
striving with might and main to reach the upper light and air, lest, 
being left behind in the race, the forfeiture of life should be the 
penalty. Rapid as is tlie growth of these children of the forest, no less 
rapid is their decay; and race after race spring into being, rear their 
heads ambitiously for a while and pass away, to be succeeded by their 
children, who scramble over them with parricidal haste. A slower 
but no less certain fate awaits the oldest denizens of the forest. A 
climbing palm sending forth his grappling arms clutches one in his 
embrace, and gradually spreading and accumulating' a huge weight 
of vegetation upon him, some gigantic limb, or the whole tree, 
destroyer and destroyed, are borne to the earth ; the one to die, but 
the other — the immortal palm — to rise again, and continue with re- 
newed vigour and pliant limb his onward and destructive progress. 
Others again, like the monarchs of the forest, still rear their heads 
triumphant ; but they too must die, for the bush-rope is festooning 
liis branches, epiphytes are insinuating themselves in every crevice^ 
and the birds' are 'daily sowing the seeds of vines and parasites, 
which, 'although apparently renewing the youth of the tree and deco- 
rating it with the most graceful drapery, are eating into its very 
vitals and feeding on its heart's blood, ' till limb by limb down goes 
the old veteran at last,-— a noble wreck amidst the upstait generation 
who are rising around him and hastening his decay. The 'insidious' 
fungus soon completes the wreck, and fibre by fibre the ''giant .trunk 
is resolved into its pristine elements. v.-;, 

** One of the species of bush-rope which T saw is most curious, 
and by far the most fantastic production of naturel have ever met 
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•with. Siippoise a tolerabl)’ large wide-spreading tree with naturally 
rather rugged and picturesque branches, forming a canopy oveiiioad 
and a tolcraljly clear space below. On this tree were suspended a 
inultitiidc of large bunches of papilionaceous flowers, tlie product of 
a climber which had enveloped the tree. At first I could not per- 
ceive the mode in which the flowers were suspended, and I gazed 
with astonishment, thinking that it was by no means impossible that 
some of tliese unaccountable pendants would drop dowm upon me to 
satisfy my curiosity. The flowei's -were like clusters of grapes of a 
claret colour, and the elongated petiole from which they were sus- 
pended varied from five to ten feet in length, without a vestige of a 
leaf, bractea or scale upon it, resembling considerably in colour, size 
and substance the appendages by wdiich Stcatiotes Abides is moored 
to the bottom of the wmter, when the plant floats on the siirfiiee 
during the fiowering season. So unnatoral-like was the whole af- 
fair, that it was really difficult to suppose that Nature had any band 
in it, for it more resembled the work of a parcel of monkeys, who, 
having culled the flowers, had amused themselves by suspending 
tlieiii from the branches wuth pieces of packthread, 

Another thing which struck me particularly during my ramble 
was a beautiful fern ; it was seven or eight feet high with pecu- 
liarly graceful fronds, resembling in some degree Attyrlum Fillx 
mina ; but its principal peculiarity to my unpractised eye was in, 
being densely covered on the rhachis with large aculei resembling 
those on the rose-bush, and quite as penetrating"^'. 

“ I think I have mentioned to you before a tree called trumpet 
wood (Cecrojna), very common in the bush, and which springs up 
very j-apidly in abandoned cane pieces. I had an opportunity of 
inspecting it to better advantage lately wdien some trees "were felled, 
and I was surprised to find that the leaves at the summit bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to a coarse umbelliferous plant, such as Hera- 
ciemn faveseens {Slberkwn, L.) ; and the tree is of such a soft spongy 
texture in the young shoots, that if they were detached there would 
be some difficulty i,u saying whether they belonged to a tree or a 
herbaceous plant. The tree ranges from fifteen to forty feet high, 
with a straight trunk, destitute of branches, until it ends in a crown 
of large leaves., 

As good an instance as I have seen of thO' rapidity of growth 
here,, is a' silk cotton tree (Bonibm Cdbd) in the ground' attached to 
the house where I am 'now living. It was planted fourteen years ago, 
and now resembles in trunk, in limb, and in heiglit, a huge oak of a 
century. It is really a magnificent tree, and one of the largest and 
finest to be seen about Georgetown ; and 3ret it seems but of yester- 
day, 'wlien one looks back to the date when it wms planted. The 
trunk is of great girth at the base, ovring to the roots being to some 
, extent superficial, and of an unwonted size. They have a ;peculiarly 
flattened and compressed appearance, with Their sharp edges pro- 
jecting from half a foot to a foot above ground, and they extend to 
an immense distance, threatening even to undermine the ' house, 
/ The fern is probably a species of Ik ’ ; ■ 
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■\vliicli they would have clone liad not a treiieli been dug and the 
main roots cut across in that direction. The stcm'is densely corereci 
in some parts, and more sparingly in others, with very large spines, 
'which are from an inch to two inches long, and singularly hard. 
The tree is casting its leaves at present, ancl the period of hyberna- 
tion or rest is indeed short. In a few days from the time when 
the leaves first begin to fail the whole of the glorious foliage is gone, 
ancl the naked branches remind you of the winter livery of trees in 
our northern clime ; but it mscy in all truth be said that the old 
leaves are pushed off by the new ones, for as the old leaves fall the 
buds sw^ell, and the last leaf has not left the tree ere the new foliage 
begins to unfold ; and as with the rapidity of an enchanter’s wand, 
winter passes away, ancl the beauteous livery of spring is arrayed 
before you. Such is the process twdce every year; so what becomes 
of the theory of the necessary rest for plants which winter periodi- 
cally affords ? Nor do I quote a single instance ; the same biennial 
return of autumn ancl spring, of seecl-time and harvest, seem to be 
common to almost every tree and shrub, so far as I have been able 
to learn or observe. I should have mentioned, that this tree, cEffer- 
ing from most others, rarely produces fruit oftener than once in five 
years, and then its profusion of cotton becomes a downright nuisance, 
penetrating everywdiere, ancl absolutely choking you with cotton 
wool. 

Next to the silk cotton ti*ee grows a sandbox tree (Ifura crep* 
tans), likewise planted about the same time, and of equal magnitude 
with the other. It has leaves somewhat betcveen the lime-tree (Ti- 
Ua) and the elm, with the graceful regular and depending branches 
of the beech. 

In the garden growls w'hat I take to be a very rare plant here, 
the'Garcmia Mangostana, Mangosteen, w^hich is not indigenous in the 
colony. The tree ought to be generally introduced for the sake of 
its fruit, W'hich is said to he excellent. 

“ I saw a wonderful branch of plantains exhibited the other clay. 
It had not arrived at maturity, but had fallen from its own w’^eight, 
and although mutilated by the fall and in some degree curtailed, yet 
it w^eighed 112 lbs. There were about 200 plantains on the branch, 
from eight to ten inches long, and it was estimated by skilful plantain- 
growers, that if it had been allowed to ripen it would have weighed 
at least 40 or 50 lbs more. The productiveness of the plantain in 
this country certainly exceeds anything I had previously conceived. 
'A plantain-walk in bearing 'requires scarcely any attention beyond 
weeding ^ and 'watching. A gentleman here has fifty acres of plan- 
tains mow in' progress, and he tells me that the average crop wi'll 
probably be 10,000 or 12,000 branches annually, which at a guikle'r 
a-piece"(the lowmst .price), ' equal to U. sterKng, you will see 
would realize a very handsome annual profit after' paying ,all the 
expenses. 

“ Of the' plants mentioned in your list 1 see a good many 'growing 
aro'und me in the garden and shrubbery, such as the black-eyed pea, 
pigeon pea, buona vista pea, lemon, lime, orange, cas'sava, guava, 
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tamariiK.!, graDadilla, capBicum, mango, sopodiila, quassia, 'Jlii* 
okra or ochra (Hibiscus cscuicntus) is an excecdiiigiy coiriiTKai vege- 
table, the capsules before they are ripe being boiled and made into 
soup, yielding a large quantity of mucilage which is nutritive and 
aperient, The sea-side grape (CoccoZo/;«?ry//m/) is abiuidaiit, and 
tiic fruit I have often eaten ; it resembles in tavoiira fully ripe sloe, 
and has a most disproportionately large stone. 

“ I have observed here one tree previously unknown to me, which 
I am told is a gamboge tree yielding a pigment*. Another tree, 
called Orinogue or Bois hmnortdle, puzzles me, as I can lind no trace 
of it under either of these names. It grows with amazing rapidity* 
.and bears an enormous profusion of leguminous flowers of a flesh and 
scarlet colour. These flowers are very thick and substantial in their 
petals, and of a large size, tumbling off the tree in great quantities 
without ripening their fruit f. 

I still think the cahhage-palm here is different from, tliat so 
called in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

The Boiumcal Text-Book. By Asa Gray, M.D., Fisher-Professor of 
Natural History in Plarvard University., 12mo, pp. 413. New 
'..York, 1842. 

We have carefully perused this work, and have much pleasure in 
recommending it to the attention of all students of botany. It gives 
a comprehensive view of the present state of botanical science, and 
is written in a clear and lucid style, so as to render it accessililo to 
all classes of readers. It is divided into two parts : !.■ an introduc- 
tion to structural and physiological botany; and 2. the principles of 
systematic botany, with an account of the chief natural families of 
the vegetable kingdom, and notices of the principal ofHcinal or other- 
wise useful plants. The work is illustrated with engravings on wood, 
which are highly useful to the student. 

In giving a short notice of some of the contents of the work, we 
shall confine our' attention chiefly to those subjects concerning wdiicli 
some differences of opinion exist among botanical write,rs. 

, 111 speaking of the changes which the leaves of plants produce on 
the air during day and night, Dr. Gray remarks,— It is by an en- 
tirely false analogy that the loss which plants ' sustain in the night 
has been dignified with the name of vegetable resplrntm,, and vege- 
tables said to vitiate the atmosphere, just like animals, by their re- 
spiration, while they purify it by their digestion. ' Respiration is 
merely a part of digestion : in animals it consists in throwing out 
the excess of carbon which their highly carbonised food contains;' in 
vegetables it consists in the elimination of the superfluous oxygen of 
their highly oxidized food.” 

This is probably a belonging to the natural order HmGricaceiC, 

— J.H.B. ^ , 

f Probably Cmulpmia puMerrima) or Barbadoes|jricle,— J, ILB.' ' 
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On the subject of the formation of wood, the author adopts the 
theory of Petit Thouars. The different kinds of iiifiorescence, and 
the centripetal and centrifugal expansion of flowers, are explained in 
such a manner as to render the subject easily intelligible. The same 
may be said of the explanation given of the carpellary theory. 

In alluding to the formation of the placenta in different cases, Dr. 
Gray notices the theory which has been recently advanced in Ger- 
many, in which the placenta is considered an ciwile formation, or one 
belonging to the axis and not to the cai*pellary leaves. "‘This theory p 
he says, ** offers the readiest explanation of free central placentation, 
especially in such cases as Primula, It is also perfectly applicable 
to ordinary central placentation, where we have only to suppose the 
cohesion of the inflexed margins of the carpellary leaves with a cen- 
tral prolongation of the axis or receptacle which bears the placentse. 
But in the case of parietal placentation, the advocates of this theory 
are obliged to suppose that the axis divides within the compound 
ovary into twice as many branches as there are carpels in its compo- 
sition, and that these branches regularly adhere in pairs, one to each 
margin of all the carpellary leaves.. Its application is attended with 
still greater difficulties in the case of simple or uncoinbined pistils, 
where the ovules occupy the whole inner suture, as in Sedum and 
the Columbine, which are doubtless justly assumed as the regular and 
typical state of the gyncecium ; but to which the new hypothesis can 
be adapted only by supposing that an ovuliferous branch of the axis 
enters each carpel, and separates into two parts, one cohering with 
each margin of the metamorphosed leaf. This view, however, not 
only appears very improbable, but may perhaps be disproved by di- 
rect observation, as it has been most completely by those monstro- 
sities in which an anther is changed into a pistil, or even one part of 
the anther is thus transformed and bears ovules, while the other, as 
well as the filament, remains unchanged ; a case where the forma- 
tion of the placenta from a process of the axis is out of the question. 
The hypothesis, therefore, is entirely untenable as a general theory ; 
and wdiether it affords a correct explanation of any form of central 
or basilar placentation, must be left for further observation to deter- 
mine.” 

In the systematic part of the * Text- Book’ a good view is given of 
the principle of classification, and the Artificial and Natural methods 
are well explained. In speaking of a natural method it is remarked, 
tha.b,tliis berm is applied because the method “ expresses the natural 
relations of, plants as far as practicable; for every form yet contrived, 
nr likely; to "be, tie vised, is* to a considerable extent artificial: L Be- 
cause'' the affinities, of a particular group cannot he fully estimated 
until ail its memhers'^ are, known ,; and thus the progress of discovery 
leads to changes, or mo^dilies our 'views, as in every other dep'nrtment 
of knowledge. 2. Because the 'boundaries of groups are not' so ;ar-; 
bitrarily circumscribed in nature as they necessarily are hi' our clas- 
sifications, but individuals depart from the assigned limits ' in 'variO,us 
directions '(like' rays from a centre), the edge of difference bei'ng;as 
it were softened dowm by an easy transition. 3;, Because, sup- 
V '''’ ^An%. ^ Mag, N, Hist. VoL x. ■ ' ^ ^ 
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3)os?ing the groups to be perfectly natural and tlicir affinities com- 
pletely miderstood, it is impossible to arrange them in a single con- 
tiiiuoiis series, in such a maimer that each sliall he preceded and fol- 
lowed by its nearest allies ; since the same ffimily, for instance, may 
be equally related to three or four others, only two of which points, 
at best, can be indicated in the lineal series which must be adopted 
in hooks. And 4. we are still obliged to use avowedly artificial clia™ 
racters for the sake of convenience ; as in the arrangement of the 
numerous orders of Exogenous plants into the polypetaloiis, mono- 
petalous, and apetalous divisions, although different genera of the 
same order, or different species of the same genus, may present these 
very diversities.’^ 

llse nomenclature of botany receives a due share of attention, 
and the following remarks in our opinion deserve notice: “Asa 
gen erah rule the names of orders are formed from that of some lead- 
ing or w’ell" known genus, which is prolonged into the adjective ter- 
mination ace^e. Thus, the plants of the order which comprises the 
Mallow {M(dva) are called Malvacee, i. e. Plant ie or in 

English, maivaceoiis, plants . . . ; but the rule is only applicable 

to ordinal names derived from those of the genera, and affords no 
sanction to the absurd change of Legmninosm into Legumimeea, La-- 
Imt^B into Labiaceat Crudferas into Crudacea^ 8cc., names which are 
formed upon a different principle. The appellations Graminacm 
(instead of Graminem) and Palmaeem (instead of Palmm) are equally 
objectionable ; the former not being Plant m graminacem, but gi'asses ; 
the latter not Planted palmacece, but palms : and so likewise AigeE, 
Fungi, &c. 

In the systematic part the arrangement of DeCanclolle has been 
followed as nearly as practicable, so far as relates to the series of the 
orders ; while these have been at the same time thrown into small 
artificifil groups for the convenience of analysis. A conspectus of 
these groups is given, but there is no complete analytical view of the 
orders. ' Such an artificial analysis is of great assistance to the stu- 
dent of botany, and ’we trust that it will he added in a future edition. 

Upon the whole, %?e look upon this work as one of the best Text- 
Books "whicli which has yet appeared. In saying this we by no means 
wish to undervalue the excellent ^Elements of Botany bpublished by 
Dr.' Bindley. ^ In the structui’ai and physiological part we prefer Dr. 
Gray’s work a fuller and more compreheusive guide to the 

stpdent, 'while in regard to the natural orders nothing can. be better 
than Bindley’ s work, whether we consider the descriptions or, illus-'. 
trations, Lindley’s * Elements,* indeed* appear to us to have served 
as the model for the wmrk now under consideration. 

The British Flora, comprising the Flmmgmmus Plants andtlmFerm. 

By Sir, W. J. Hooker, K.H., &c. Fiftir Edition. ' Bondon, 

1842.' Bongmans. 

„ We have just received the new edition of this , well-known work, 
•which, has undergone considerable change fin appearance 'by, 'the ge- 
nera; and species being now arranged under the orders, imtmd 
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of according* to the Linn^an system, as was formerly the case. After 
a careful examination and comparison we do not find that much if 
any alteration of consequence has been made in the description of 
the orders, genera, or species. Indeed, even the notes appended to 
the species in most cases continue to be identically the same, and 
not the least attention has been paid to the observations upon some 
of them which have appeared in the ‘ Transactions of the Botanical 
Society/ the ' Phytologist,’ and in this Journal. In short, with the 
exception of the introduction of a feto newly-discovered species, the 
work may be considered as a differently arranged reprint of the 
fourth edition. Plates illustrative of the Compositaa and Ferns have 
been added. 

If we had not believed that Sir W, J. Hooker never hoped for, 
or expected to obtain, any increase of reputation by his ‘ British 
Flora,’ we should have felt surprise at finding him boldly, and with- 
out note or comment (except perhaps a reference to SteudePs ‘ No- 
menclator’ I !), combining species distinguished by some of the first 
botanists of Europe, such as Fries and Koch, whose opinions upon 
Europmm plants we certainty consider of far higher value than that 
of the author of the ‘ British Flora although, wdien the species of 
other vo-mtries are concerned, we think that no name (Robert 
Brown’s excepted) stands so deservedly high as that of Hooker. 
The * Edinburgh Catalogue of Plants’ is constantly referred to, and 
as it has been considered deserving of so much attention, it seems 
wonderful that (apparently) no application should have been made 
to its compilers for information concerning numerous species con- 
tained in it, upon whose claims to be considered natives of Britain 
the author states that he is ignorant. 

We have much doubt if the change from the Linnsean to the Na- 
tural arrangement, although liighly satisfactory to us, will tend to 
promote the sale of the work, and we fear that it will bring into 
more extensive use a modem but old-fashioned Linnsean fiora which 
has already done considerable injury, from leading its readers back 
to the ideas of botfinical structure that were prevalent fifteen or 
twenty years since. 

We are sorry to see several misprints of considerable consequence 
still retained in this edition, such as the following, which, as they af- 
fect the sense, Ave notice for the convenience of our readers : — 
Page/ 41, line 26, read seeds siMeen pendulotis, omitting in eackcelL 
' “—14, — fruit longer than the perianth. 

'' 2S4,,, ,— '-12, ^ — spikes lax, filiform, umolhj erect. 

— 2B4, '—''45, ' lower ones not cordate, 

— 356, — 46,"''^* — ' capsules. ' ■ 

Jn Jceomt of Ashem md 'its Min 0 ral Spring Sy together with a :Shtoh 
of the 'Natural Jlistorf' of the neighbourhood. , By E. Lankesfer, 
M.D,, F.L«S., &c,, &c. .London, 1842. 

In' addition to a valuable account of the mineral waters of Askem^ 
near 'Doncaster, the author has given an ' interesting 'description 
the''geo!ogv, and a sketch of the botany and zoo'logy^ dHtatmeigh- 

2 A 2 ' ' 
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Ijoiirlioocl. The botanical part is the most complete, and may in- 
deed be considered as a pretty perfect flora of the district. The 
author has adopted a judicious plan for communicating the greatest 
amount of information in the least possible space, by 2 iot giving lists 
of the plants, but arranging his matter under the foliowlng heads 
1 , A numerical statement of tlie genera and species of each natural 
order. 2. A list of the less common plants, taking Watson’s ‘ New 
Botanists’ Guide’ as the rule for judging of their rarity. 3. A list 
of the plants common to the twelve counties referred to by Watson^ 
which he has not found near Askern. 4. The names of a few plants 
which are hut rarely seen there, but which are considered of general 
distribution by Watson. In the zoological department the more 
interesting species are noticed, and a complete list of the birds that 
have been found near Askern is given. The chemical and medical 
portion of the work appears to be well executed, but that does not 
come within the objects of our journal. 

Mttracis from "Esscurslons m md about Neiofomidland during the 
gears 1839 and 1840/ By J, B. Jukes, M.A., F.G.S» 

Change of timber in a forest after a /r<?.—Much of this flat land 
[in a valley called Southern Gut, Conception Bay,] was covered with 
raspberry bushes ; and Mr. Cousins informed me, that after a fire in 
the woods the first thing that covers the ground is a luxuriant 
growth of raspbeny bushes, which are gradually succeeded by a 
thick wood of birch, although previous to the fire nothing but fir 
and spruce may have been seen for miles. — Vol. L p. 45. 

Newfoundland Dogs. — A thin short-haired dog came off to us 
today. The animal was of a breed very different from w^hat we un- 
derstand by the term Newfoundland dog in England. He has a thin 
tapering snout, a long thin tail, and rather thin but powerful legs, 
with a lank body, the hair short and smooth. These are the most 
abundant dogs of the country, the long-haired curly dogs being com- 
paratively rare. I'hey are by no means handsome, hut generally 
more intelligent and useful than the others. This one caught his 
own fish. He ate on a projecting rock beneath a fish-flake or 
stage where the fish are laid to dry, watching the water, which had 
a depth of six or eight feet, and the bottom of which was white with 
fish-bones. On throwing' a piece of cod-fish into the water, three 
, or four 'heavy clumsy-looldng fish, called in Newfoundland “ scul- 
pins,” with great heads and mouths, and many spines about them, 
;'and generally 'about a'footlong, would 'swim in to catch, it. Then 
he would *^ set” attentively, and the moment one turned hk broad- 
side to him, he darted down like a fish-hawk, and seldom came up 
without the fish in Ms mouth. As he caught them he carried them 
regularly to a place a few yards off, where he laid them down; and 
they told usThat in the summer he would sometimes, malce a;piie"of 
fifty or sixty a day just at that place. He never attempted to eat 
them, but seemed to be fishing purely for his own amusement. 1 
watched him for about two hours, and then the fish ' did 'not come,;. 
'I observed' he Once, or twice put'hk rightToot^lnto 'the water 'add' 
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paddled it about ; tliis foot was white, and Harvey said lie did it to 
** toll” or entice the fish ; hut whether it was for that specific rea- 
son, or merely a motion of impatience, I could not exactly decide. 
The whole proceeding struck me as remarkable, more especially as 
they said he had never been taught anything of the kind VoL i. 
p. 191. 

Newfoundland Seals . — There are four seals known on the coast:-— 

1. The bay-seal, (this I believe is the Phoca vituUna of LinnEeiis,) 
as its name denotes, is confined to the bays and inlets, living on the 
coast all the year round, and frequenting the mouths of the rivers 
and harbours. It is the smallest of the four, and prettily marked 
with irregular spots of small size. From what I have heard I am 
led to suspect that it breeds in the autumn. 

2. The harp-seal (P. granlandica, Muller) is . so named from the 
old male animal having, in addition to a number of spots, a broad 
curved line of connected blotches proceeding from each shoulder and 
meeting on the back above the tail, forming a figure something like 
an ancient harp or lyre. The female has not this harp, neither has 
the male till after his second year. The young when born are co- 
vered with white fur, they are then called ‘‘ white-coats;” at about five 
or six weeks old they shed this white coat, and a smooth spotted 
skin appears. When twelve months old the males are still scarcely 
to be distinguished from the females. The next season the male 
has assumed his harp. The harp-seals herd together, at least during 
the breeding-season, and probably at other times. They are not seen 
on the coast of Newfoundland at other times, and probably come 
from the north to the ice-fields on the northern shores of the island 
for the purpose of bringing forth their young. The mothers leave 
their young on the ice, and fish about the neighbourhood for their 
own subsistence, returning occasionally to give suck. We did not 
absolutely see one suckling her young one, but found milk in the 
mouths and stomachs of one or two young ones that were brought 
on board ; and it was of a thick creamy consistence and of a yellow- 
ish white colour. Meanwhile the males are congregated together in 
the open pools of water, sporting about. The young ones increase 
in size very rapidly from their birth, and are fattest at about three 
weeks old, at which time they are almost half the hulk of the old 
ones. From that time the fat diminishes slightly, although the bulk 
of , the internal body increases. 

3. The hooded-seals (Stem7natopus cristatus, F. Cuvier) are larger 
'thto\the harps. Their skin is of a lighter gray colour, with many 
dark /irregularly shaped spots and blotches of considerable size. The^ 
male is distinguished from.the female by the singular hood or bag of 
softfiesh on his nose.'' ,.When attacked or alarmed they inliate this 
hood so as 'to cover, the face and eyes, and it resists seal-shot.\:'The 
young of this species is not /provided with the thick woolly coat, of 
the young harp-seal ; or if ' they have it, it is shed very shortly' after 
birth. They have whitish bellies and dark gray backs, '.which when 
wet 'have a bluish tinge. The , hooded-s.eals do not form' such 'iarge 
herds as the harps, and the male and female seem to keep more ' to- 
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getiier, both being commonly seen near the young one. The hooded- 
seals generally bring forth their young two or three weeks later than 
the harps, and they always occupy different districts, being generally 
found further to the north. 

4. The “square-flipper'' is described as being much larg*er than 
the hooded-seah It is, however, very rare, and we did not see one, 
or hear of one being seen this season. I do not know what is the 
scientific name of this seal, and wdietlier he has been described at 
all. Captain Furneaux told us that they were sometimes twelve or 
even fifteen feet long*. It may be the Phoca harhata of Muller.— 
VoL i. p. 308-312. 

Newfoundland Woods . — Ihe woods occupy indifferently the sides 
or even the summits of the hills and the valleys and lower lands. 
The trees consist for the most part of ffr, spruce, birch, pine, and 
juniper, or larch ; and in some districts the wycli-hazel, the mcnin- 
tain-ash, the aider, the aspeia, and, some others are found. The cha- 
racter of the timber varies greatly, according to the nature of the 
subsoil and situation. In some parts, more especially where tlic 
woods have been undisturbed by the axe, trees of fair girth and 
height may he found ; these, however, are either scattered indivi- 
duals, or occur only in small groups. Most of the wood is of small 
and stunted growth, consisting chieffy of fiir-trees about twenty or 
thirty feet high, and not more than three or four inches in diameter. 
These commonly grow so close together, that their twigs and 
branches interlace from top to bottom, and lying indiscriminately 
amongst them, there are innumerable old and rotten stumps and 
branches, or newly fallen trees, which, with the young shoots and 
brushwood, form a tangled and often impenetrable thicket. Every 
step through these woods is a matter of toil and anxiety, requiring 
constant vigilance to avoid failing, and constant labour to procure 
standing-room ; climbing and creeping, and every mode of progres- 
sion must be had recourse to, and new directions have constantly to 
he taken, in order to find the most practicable places through which 
to force a .slow and tortuous way. — VoL ii. p. 212-213. 


PEOCEEDINaS' OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

MICEOSCO'PICAL SOCIETY. 

At' a meeting of the Microscopical 'Society held November ifith, 
1842, Prof. lindley, President, in the Chair, a secomi paper was read 

■ dassall. Esq., on the destruction of fruit by fungi. 

sd, that he had obtained more conclusive evidence of 
fungi in producing decay in fruit, from the fact' that 
)e communicated 'at will by inoculating sound fruit 
2 d 'matter containing the spawn of , the' fungi, and 
s inoculation become manifest in twenty-four hours, 
fiiided by observing, that the decay of fruit might 'be 
ing the surface over with a varnish W'liich 'would ex.- 
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cbide the influence of the atmosphere. Mr. Hassall then made a few 
observations on a peculiar form of spiral vessel which he had found 
in the Vegetable Marrow : it consisted of secondary fibres placed 
longitudinally across and wdthin the spire of the vessel, and when 
the vessel w^as broken up or unravelled the longitudinal fibres were 
found to be split up into short pieces and to adhere to each turn of 
the spiral. A similar vessel, the author stated, had been noticed by 
Mr. Edwin Quekett in the Canna bicolor (a specimen of wliicli was 
exhibited to the Meeting) and in the Loasa contorta, by Mr. Wilson 
in Typlia latifoUa, and by Schultz in Urania speciosa. 

A letter w^as read from the Rev. J. B. Reade upon various matters. 
The author sent for inspection a specimen of Cocoa-nut cake, covered 
with a dense mass of minute filamentaiy fungi : the cake, which has 
been proposed as a substitute for oil-cake, he found to contain a large 
quantity of ammonia, and the fungi growdug on it were remarkable 
for the quantity of nitrogen they contained. The author then di- 
rected the attention of the Society to a statement in Liebig's ‘ Or- 
ganic Chemistry/ p, 114, that the nitrogen in the air is applied to 
no use in the animal ceconomy." Mr. Reade expressed his intention 
of hereafter showing that it is only a very limited view of the wis- 
dom displayed in the composition of the atmosphere, which denies 
the agency of its larger constituent, and of endeavouring to prove 
that it tends directly to the pn)ductlon of many millions of pounds 
of carbonate of ammonia in the breath of ?nan. Although the quan- 
tity of this agent in a single expiration may be too small to be 

quantitatively ascertained by chemical analysis/' it is discoverable 
by the microscope, as wms afterwards shown in a specimen wdiich ac- 
companied the communication. 

Specimens of microscopic animalcules, which had been sent up 
alive from Lewies by Edward Jenner, Esq., through the post, were 
exhibited by Mr. Ross, They had been enclosed, with the w^eeds 
they were attached to, in pieces of wet linen, covered over with tin 
foil. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Oct. 7th, 1842, — Adam Gerard, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Daniel 'Stock presented specimens of Thelepkora caryophjllea 
(new to Great Britain) discovered by Mm in August 1841, in a planta- 
tion, at Bu,ugay, Suffolk. This is distinct from Thelepkora terrestris 
(syn. Auricular ia caryophyllea, Buliiard) and Thelepkora iadniata 
; ,(syn.: Wdvelh aaryophyllea, Bolton, and Auricularia mryophyllea^ 
Sowerby);. V 

Mr. Stock also presented monstrosities collected by him at Ears- 
ham, oiBcolopeudrium pulyare, bearing two fronds, the, one 

'being batten , and Yeniform,,. the,, other bearing sori and elongated, 
with' the ’ midrib spirally twisted ; 'also ■ of Aspidium iobatum^ ' with ':the 
rachis much abbreviated and slightly recurved, pinnas numerous .'-and 
overlapping ; and' of two abortive specimens of a rose, 'from,b'is gar- 
, den, both of' which produced perfectly formed’ and ie^y,' breaches 
from the axis of the. flowers. ' 5"' ..V' ';,v' ' 
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Mr. Joiiii Thompson presented specimens of Caress irrlgm (Smith), 
collected him' in Northumberland. 

Mr. T. Twining, Jim., exhibited a large collection, of cultivated 
specimens from Twickenham. 

Read, the continuation of a paper from Mr. R. S. Hill, being An 
Inquiry into Vegetable Morphology.” Irregular metamorphoses of 
flowers are extremely common, and usually consist either of an actual 
multiplication of petals, or of the transformation of stamens and 
pistils into petals ; the effect of these changes being the formation of 
double flowers, the impletion of which appears to take place in dif- 
ferent ways in different plants. In most Icosandrous and Polyan- 
drous plants, im])letion appears to result almost entirely from the 
conversion of the stamens, and in some instances of the pistils, into 
petals ; in the double varieties of Vlex europms it results from the 
same change. In Oiigandrous plants we usually find an actual mul- 
tiplication of petals, as may be seen in the double stocks and wall- 
flowers of our gardens. Where the imi)letion is the result of this 
alteration of the essential floral organs, the plants are necessarily 
haiTen. Such, however, is not the case wdth the dahlia, aster and 
other plants, which belong to the Coryinbiferous section of Compo- 
sitm; in these the impletion results, first, from the change of the 
tubular florets of the disc into ligulate florets, the same as those of 
the ray, as in the dahlia; and secondly, by simple enlargement and 
elongation of the tubular florets, as in the many varieties of the China 
aster. Such monstrosities, from the fact of the essential organs not 
being in any way implicated, are capable of perfectly impregnating 
their ovules. Thus a knowdedge of the mode in which impletion 
occurs is of importance to the gardener, in order that he may be en- 
abled to calculate on the possibility of producing new*’ varieties by 
seed. 

Dr. Lindley says, that these changes always occur in the order 
of development, or from the circumference to the centre; that is to 
say, that the calyx is transformed into petals, petals into stamens, 
and stamens into ovaria ; but that the reverse does not take place.” 
In proof of this hypothesis he further says, “ that if the metamor- 
phosis took place from the centre to the circumference, or in a di- 
rection inverse to the order of development, it wmuld not be easy to 
show the cause of the greater beauty of double flowers than of single ; 
because the inevitable consequence of a reversed order of transforma- 
tion would be, that the rich or delicate colour of the petals, upon 
which ail flowers depend" for their beauty, would be converted into 
the uniform green of the calyx. Such a change, therefore, Instead 
of increasing the beauty of a flower and making it superior to its 
original, would tend to destroy its beauty altogether.” Now, were 
this hypothesis correct, and founded on fact, what ought to be the 
condition in which w^'e find the organs in double flowers ? We ought 
surely to find the centre of the flower filled up with an increased 
number of pistils. But is this the case ? It is plain it' is not ; .in- 
d'eed, w^ere it the case, the 'beauty of a double flower woald"be:inost 
eflfectually destroyed. This theory must therefore, Ml, to the grounds 
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and we must confess that we are unable to find any laws by which 
the order of transmutation in such monsters is g-overned. The aim 
and object with the cultivators of double flowers is, to convert all 
the floral organs into petals, and we generally refer to cultivation as 
the cause of flowers becoming double ; further than this, we are igno- 
rant of the causes of their impletion. They probably owe their ori- 
gin at first to accidental circumstances, and afterwards the variety is 
carefully propagated by the methods usually adopted for that pur- 
pose. The two classes of vegetable functions, namely the vegetative 
and reproductive, notwithstanding their close connexion, appear to 
be performed in some degree in opposition the one to the other ; 
thus any excessive development of the one class takes place at the 
expense of the other. 

November 4th. — Hewett Cottrell Watson, Esq., V.P., F.L.S., in 
the Chair. 

Mr. R. Ranking, F.L.S., presented a monstrous specimen of Plan- 
tag o coronopuSi collected at Hastings, showing the easy and natural 
transition from a spike to a raceme ; also a specimen of Dactylis glo- 
in which the glumes were become foliaceous. 

The Chairman presented a specimen of Cniciis Forsteri, which he 
said corresponded exactly wdtli the cultivated specimen of the same 
species preserved in Smith's Herbarium. The specimen exhibited 
by Mr. Watson was also a cultivated one, the root having been found 
near Whitemoor Pond in Surrey, in June 1841, and flowering speci- 
mens of it exhibited before the Society last year. The wild speci- 
mens had from two to four flowers only in each stem, whilst the 
cultivated specimens had ten or a dozen each. Mr. Watson exhi- 
bited the specimens for the purpose of pointing out the differences 
between Cnicus Forsteri and Cnicus pratensis, branched specimens 
of the latter species having been in several instances mistaken for the 
former. 

The commencement of a paper was read from Mr. G. Clark, of 
the Island of Mahd (communicated by Mr. H. W. Martin), **OnI<o- 
doicm SeckelkrmnF 


LINNiE AN , SOCIETY. 

March 15, 1842. — E. Forster, Esq,, V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. R. H. Solly exhibited a Cabinet for Microscopic objects made 
of Cedar-wood, the specimens contained in which, consisting of thinly 
ground sections of fossil- wood cemented on glass, had become co- 
vered’ with a very adhesive varnish. Where the fossil- wood was 
quite sound, and the cement (probably of Canada Balsam) did not 
project" beyond its' edges, very little of the varnish' was deposited ; 
but where the fossil- wood was cracked or unsound, or where thque'-’ 
ment projected beyond its edges, it was found in considerable quan- 
tity *, and on the specimens not cemented to glass, it was deposited 
chiefly in the pores or cracks which had imbibed some of the oil used 
in polishing the surface. The cabinet was quite neW’ when the spe- 
cimens 'were placed 'in it, and Mr. Miy supposesThat. the air com 
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tallied ill tlie drawers liad become loaded with vapour from tlie Ce- 
dar-wood, wliicli coming into contact with oil or resin combined with 
it to produce a varnish. 

Read a paper On Edgeivorthia, a new genus of Plants of the 
Order MyrsinetB'' By Hugh Falconer, M.D., Superintendent of the 
Hon. E. 1. C.'s Botanic Garden at Sahaiunpore, communicated by 
J. F. lioyle, M.D„ F.L.S., &c. 

Dr. Falconer refers this new genus to the Tribe Theophrastem, and 
characterizes it as follows : — 

Edgeworthia, 

Calyx 5-partitiis; ladniis obtusis imbricatis. Ca/’o/Za hypogynaj subcani" 
paiudata; tiibo brevi crasso, iniiis squamis 5 aclnatis acuminatis, cum 
limbi 5-pai'titi lobis aciitis (in aestivatione contorto-inibricatis) alter- 
iiantihus, instructo. Stamina 5, corolke tubo inserta, ejus denique la- 
ciniis opposita, exserta ; filameiita subulata, basi cum squamis condo- 
entia ; anthera^ extrorsai, vevsatiles, locolis loiigitudlnaiiter dehiscen- 
tibus. OiYirhm 1-lociiIare; placenta basilaris, parva; ovida pauca, 
ei’ccta, anatropa. Stylus elongatiis, etiam in aiabastro cxsertus ; stigma 
niinutum, iiidivisum. Drupa mono- (ravo cli-) sperma. Semen pelta- 
tiun, hilo lato excavato umbilicatum ; testa ossea. Emhryo intra albu- 
men (cartilagineiim) rumiuatum cxccntricus, transverse arcuatus ; ra- 
dicula infera. Arbuscula sempervirem ; foliis alternis exsiipulaik^ 
solUarik v.fascicukttis, elUpticis, integerrmis^ coriaceh, marginaHs ; 
ramis spinescentibus ; pcdicellis hracteolaiis ; doribus parm stihsessiiihm 
m capUuIa (mllaria submibellata dense coacervaiis, chloroleucu ; drupa 
eduU dulci, 

Ohs. Genus inter Theophrnsteas^ Jacquhiiee et T he ophr Usdm chmxQ-^ 

tei*es tvibuales adine, sed ab utroque et a sociis albumine ruminatOj 
necnon infloresceiitia distiuctuin. Notatu dignissimum, styluiii etiiioi 
ill aiabastro cxsertum ! 

Edgewortkia hiixifoUa. 

ilab. in collibus aridis Provinciarum Taxilee et Pcucolaotis in Baetria !n- 
fcriore ; passim obvenit prop^ Pesluuvur, Cohaut et x\ttock, iudigeiiis 
Goorgoora dicta. Floi*et Februario ; fructus maturcscit Julio. Semina 
dura globosa viilgb in monilia precatoria conseruntur. 

Dr, Falconer describes Edgewortkia as one of the most character- 
istic forms of Lower Affghanistan, wiiere it grows' associated with a 
species of Eodonm, Olea Laitoom, a species of Rhazya, and an im- 
'clescribed Asclepiadeous genus. To the latter, which lie' refers to tlic 
tribe of PeriploGem^'h^ gives the name of Campelepis^ with the follow- 
ing generic characters :~ 

CAMPEMiPlS. 

Corolla rotata, 5-fida ; fauce coronatl, squamis 5 cum acgmcntis altcrnan- 
tlbus, brevibus, dexuoso-trilobis, conflnentibus, medio arlstatis, aristis 
filiformibus erectis apice uncinatis ; tubo intiis squamulis totidem incju- 
sis, laceris, patentibus, staminibus oppositis, instructo. Filmmnta di- 
stincta, fauci infra squamas inserta ; antlieraa sagittate, apiculo acuto 
terminatae, dorso barbatse, ba'si stigmatis medio agglutinatae. "Mmsm 
' 'poUms solitari®, gratiulosm, corpusculorum stigmiatis appendiculis di- 
; latatis applicitffi. Stigma dilatatum, muticiim. EoUicuti cylindrac'ei, 
Imves, diyaricatissimi Semina ad umbilicum comosa,— Fratex erediuSf 
. ' mmosmimiis, giaber quad aphyllus] Mimnempesquami^formihm^ de'ck 
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duk^ rcmoik; cymh breve peduucidalk, paucyiork; floriLus p£3:7T?5, co^ 
rlacek ; corollee iacinns intus prope apicem harbutk, disco leprosis. 
Campeleph vhn in ea , 

. Hah. passim in Bactria fnferiore, prop^ Peshawur, Attock, &c. 

April 5,-~R. Brown, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Read the commencement of “ A Catalogue of Spiders, either not 
previously recorded or little known as indigenous to Great Britain, 
with remarks on their Habits and Economy.” By John Blackwall, 
Esq., FX.S., &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FILAGO GALLICA, LINIST. 

The Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, F.L.S., has had the good fortune to 
rediscover this plant in Essex. In the autumn of 1841 he gathered 
a single individual, and on the 12th of last October met with a con- 
siderable number of specimens in fields at Bere Church near Col- 
chester. — C. C.B. 

NEW BRITISH CARICES. 

llirough the kindness of their respective discoverers, I have been 
favoured with specimens of two species of Carex, which have not as 
yet found a place in the catalogue of British plants. 1. C. 'pa^'adom 
(Willd.), found in Ireland — the exact place not stated — by D. Moore, 
Esq. : it is closely allied to 0. paniculata, from which I believe it is 
to be distinguished by its much more strongly ribbed fruit, and by 
the convex faces of its triquetrous stems. It also is very similar to 
0 . teretiuscula, from which it is separated by its strongly ribbed fruit, 
and the bulbous base of its style. 2, C. Boennmghamiam (Weihe), 
discovered near Hertford by the Rev. W. H. Coleman : closely 
allied to C. revnota and 0. axillaris, but easily distinguished from 
them by having the edges of its fruit fringed with minute teeth 
from the end of the beak quite to the base of the fruit itself. 

I may take this opportunity of stating that C. irrigua (“'Sm.** 
Hoppe), which was first detected by Mr. John Thompson at Muckle 
Moss, Ridley, Northumberland, has also been found at Terregles 
near Dumfries, by Mr. P. Gray. It is probably a common plant on 
quaking bogs, having been overlooked as 0. Umosa, to which it is 
very similar in appearance, differing by its broader leaves, scarcely 
'Striated fruit, and glumes without a central longitudinal green band. 

PXTS-MKE GnOBUBES OF THE BLOOD. 

^ Although th'e, ptts-like ' globules found in the blood of patieats^ ; af- 
fected with various 'severe inffanamatory and suppurative diseases, are 
very like the, pale globules now so well known as belongihgto healthy'' 
blood, it often happens that' the former globules^,4iffor manifestly 
from the latter. : ' ^ 

V. In inflammatory affections the pus-like gIohuIeS':"'.bf''''the blood arC' 

' generally rather larger, more irregular in size and, form,,,"and,:SO'P:o- 
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times more opake, than the pale globules of healthy blood ; and the 
globules occurring in disease are frequently clustered together very 
remarkably ; they are sometimes of a reddish colour, including from 
one to four blood-discs, rarely live or six, in a very delicate and pale 
envelope. Besides, in the pus-like globules of the blood of patients 
labouring under inflammatory disease, the molecules composing the 
nucleus are mostly surrounded, and often more or less separated, l)y 
a quantity of minutely granular matter, which is either generally 
less obvious, or even absent, in the pale globules of healthy blood, 
as is shown by the illustrative figures. 

In a case of great swelling with purulent deposits in the leg of a 
mare, the pus- like globules of the blood presented an average dia- 
meter of 2 75 -th of an inch, and were nearly as numerous as the red 

discs ; while in the blood of a healthy mare, examined at the same 
time for comparison, the pus-like globules were by no means so 
plentiful, and they almost all ranged between find ar/uoth of 

an inch.— -From Mr. Gullivers Contributions to Mmute Anatomy, 
London and Edinb. Philos. Magazine for September 1842, 

ORIGIN OF FIBRE. STRUCTURE OF FIBRINE AND OF FALSE 

MEMBRANES, 

Since the researches of Schwann, the origin of fibre, and of all the 
tissues, has been ascribed to the growth of cells; but it becomes 
questionable whether cells are essential to the formation of all tex- 
tures, since fibrils, which may be the primordial fibres of certain parts, 
are formed in a few minutes in fibrine by the mere act of coagula- 
tion. 

“ Mr. Gerber (^Gen. Anatomy, fig. 16-18.) has delineated what he 
terms the first, second, and complete stages of fibrillation in the 
fibrine composing coagulable lymph ; but he does not say how much 
his drawings are magnified, though in some of them a very low power 
must have been employed. Others are sufficiently enlarged to show 
the ceils from which he says the fibres are formed ; and this is pre- 
cisely the point in which my obseiwations are at issue with the 
views now generally entertained concerning the origin of fibre. 

** ^ All the organic tissues,* says Dr. Schwann, ‘ however different 
they may be, have one common principle of development as their 
baris, viz. the formation of cells ; that is to say, nature never unites 
molecules' immediately into a' fibre, a tube, and, so forth, but she 
alwmysih the first instance forms a round ceil, or changes, when it 
is requisite, the cells into the various primary tissues as they present 
them'selvfe^ in the adult state,* ' * 

,How/^ndds Mr, Gulliver, “is the origin of the fibrils which I 
have'; depicted ''I© so many varieties of fibrine to be reconciled with 
’ this doctrine ? And what is the proof' that these fihrilS' may not be 
the primordial fihrek of animal textures ? 'I could never see any sa- 
tisfactory evidence that the fibrils of fibrine ,are changed cells ; and 
indeed m many cases^ t^e fibrils are formed so quickly after coagula- 
tion, that their productfd^, 'according to the views eminent 

; physiologist just quoted, wipuld hardly seem possibl^*fc'j!for have , I; 
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been able to see tliat these hbrils arise from the interior of the blood- 
discs, like certain fibres deiineated in the last ingenious researches 
of Dr. M. Barry.'' 

It has been very commonly supposed that fibrine only exhibits an 
organized appearance when it has coagulated in contact with living 
parts. In his Notes and Appendix to Gerber’s * Anatomy/ Mr. Gul-, 
liver has shown a distinct structure in fibrine which has clotted, 
within or out of the body, simply from rest, as well as in a false 
membrane. He now gives several figures to illustrate the analogy 
of structure in fibrine coagulated merely from rest, and fibrinous 
exudations resulting from infiammation. This structure is made up 
of fibrils of extreme delicacy and tenuity, and of corpuscles possess- 
ing the characters of primary ceils, or organic germs. 

It may he added that these observations are not devoid of interest 
in relation to reparative process. If a clot of fibrine consists of pri- 
mary cells and fibrils, even when coagulation has taken place sim- 
ply from rest, it may be easily understood that infiammation is un- 
necessary to the healing of wounds ; and this is precisely the view 
which Dr. Macartney has long since supported against the current 
doctrines of the day. — Abridged from Contributions to Minuie Ana-- 
tormj, by G, Gulliver, F.R.S. Lond. Edinb. and Dublin Philos. 
Magazine, October 1842. 

An Extract of a Letter addressed to a friend containing an account of 
Tortricides captured in the Neiv Forest in the month of September 
1841. By Capucina*. ^ 

I took about eighty different species and upwards of 700 speci- 
mens ; amongst them vrere Stilbia anomolata and Cleora teneraria ; 
but passing over the Noctuce, Geometre^ &c., I shall confine myself 
to two or three genera of the smaller kinds. 

I secured all the known species of the genus Barrotkropus^ in- 
cluding the more rare ones, undulanns, ramosanus, and the beautiful 
and almost unknov^m Stoninus; the more common species were 
abundant, especially degenerarim and dilutanus. 

The capture which I next describe is the ‘ Tufted Peronea/ 
and of which I am inclined to be somewhat proud. I took 153 spe- 
cimens of them, amongst which are three new species. I found 
them somewhat in the following proportions : P, semiustam, plen- 
tiful; striana, the same; substriana, not quite so plentiful; brwieana^ 
rather scarce; mttana^ plentiful; spadiceana^ the same ; consimilanu^^ 
plentiful; defontimiu, the stme; fuivocrktana, sparingly; albovittana, 
scarce' ;^/crfe,i^eltea,,n^merous ; fuhovittana, the same; alhipmctam^ 
took^bqt one specinien'; cristana, very plentiful ; Bentiegana,^ took' 
but 'three' %ecimen's ; ^ the same; subcristaiana, onlj 'pne 
specimen; chantmg, one; m sparing; ohsoletam, took /but 

one specimen y faviU^ceami very,, numerous ; tristang^ the' 's^e ; 
and likewise, very -numerous ; all in very '^gbod order,// I 

will now describe' those .which I consider tohe new Buttons > and will, 
do, so to the best of ,my power ; but being but indifferently acquainted 
' " * Commimicatcd by J. Curtis, Esq.,, F.h.S* , 
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■witli the terms proper to be used for the purpose, I must bespeak 
your indiiigeiice if I fail to make myself intelligible. The first I 
iiave named Vapucma ; the ground of the superior or upper wings 
dark brown, with a shade of burnt umber, and an elevated white tuft 
or button in the centre of each wing ; the palpi and head white ; 
and the corslet and anterior part of the wings as far as , the tuft 
nearly covered with an incrustation of pure 'white, with two blotches 
of the same, and several raised snow-white dots tow^ards the extre- 
mity of the wings; the under wings shining pale brown, not unlike 
those of some of its congeners. Now as it is usual, I believe, for 
entomologists to designate new insects by the names of the persons 
\vho discover them, you will not be surprised if I have been desirous 
of following their example. Indeed I consider myself fortunate in 
possessing a name so appropriate for this beautiful little insect, — 
P, Capudna, nor does it sound so badly. The second is also a White 
Button I the anterior part of the upper 'wings a bright chestnut, be- 
sprinkled with a profusion of powdery white dust-like particles, the 
blending of the tw-m colours producing a beautiful roan ; the under 
wings are not dissimilar to those of Capndna. I propose to call this in- 
sect Gumpinana ; and although I am not connected with the family of 
Gumps, the name is not without its charms, and therefore I hope it 
will not be unacceptable to the public. The third is so nearly allied 
to Tuficostana^ which is so well described by Mr. Curtis^, that it is 
unnecessary to particularize respecting it; the shape of the wings 
and the colours througjiou|,^are precisely the same, with the addition 
of a well-formed red tull*^or button on each of the upper wings ; I 
have therefore ventured to name it ruficristana. I fear I am tiring 
you with this tedious account, and therefore will trouble you with 
only one genus more, and that is Leptogrcimma. I did not meet with 
one specimen of scrahrana ; literana I found in great abundance ; 
squamami equally so, if not more numerous ; irrormm tolerably plen- 
tiful ; tricohram ])lentiful ; and fuhomixtana very plentiful, I cap- 
tured a host of other Lepidoptera, several of which are supposed to 
be rare, if not new insects. 

Some of the old collectors here are pleased to say that I made a 
" good hit during my excursion ; but I must confess that my ^ suc- 
cess was mainly attributable’ to the clear directions I received from' 
Mr,' Bentley, to' whom I am under, great obligation for this and many 
''other 'ciyiHties, and it proves that his favourite locality, from which 
he so largely enriched Ms valuable cabinet, continues' to deserve the 
“best attention of the' 'practical lepidopterist. 

I remain, yours &c., 

' G. Capucina, 

NATIONAL ENCOTJEAGEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

We have 'great satisfaction 'in recording the grant' of an annual 
pension of £300 to Prof., Owen, of the iiigh value o'f 'whose talents, 
laboriously and disinterestedly 'applied in 'the seiwice, of 'natural sei-, 

^ ?ule ‘British Entomology/ 2nd edition,' 'where all tlm^specles' are' 
scribed. , , ' , ' ' ' 
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eiice, it would be quite superfluous in us to speak. And it is^witb 
similar pleasure that we mention an annual pension to the eminent 
naturalist, John Curtis, Esq., F.L.S., of whose great work on J3ritisii 
Entomology we 'have already expressed our opinion. His attention 
has latterly been directed to practical inquiries into the habits of in- 
sects as connected with agriculture and horticulture, the interesting 
results of which have been published in the * Transactions of the 
Agricultural Society/ and under the signature of Ruricola in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle." 

Books received for Review. 

An Introduction to Entomology, by W, Kirby and W. Spence, 
Cth edit. 

Popular Conchology, by Agnes Catlow. 


kETEOnOLOGIOAL OBSEBYATIONS FOR OCTOBER 1842, 
dhimick . — October I . Clear and fine. 2. Foggy : fine, 3, Foggy : overcast, 
4, i/’ery fine. 5. Cloudless and very fine. 0^ — b. Cloudy and fine, 9, Light 
haze; cloudy. 10. Overcast. 11, Foggy’: clear and very fine. 12. Cloudy. 
13. Overcast. 14. Hazy. 15. Overcast. Id. Light haze ; very fine* 17. Hazy: 
overcast and fine. 18. Very fine: heavy rain at night. 19. Fine. 20. Clear 
and frosty ; fine : frosty at night. 21. Sharp frost : fine ; frosty. 22. Densely 
overcast : heavy rain. 23, Bain : heavy showers. 24. Boisterous : clear and 
fine at night, 25. Rain : stormy at night. 2G. Very clear. 27, 28, Cloudy and 
fine, 29. Frosty ; cloudy and fine : clear and frosty at night. 30. Frosty : clear 
and fine. 3i. Overcast : clear at night. — Mean temperature of the month 94 
below the average, 

Bhutan . — Oct L Cloudy: rain early a. m. 2. Cloudy. S. Cloudy : rain A, m. 
4, Cloudy. 5—8. Fine. 9, 10. Cloudy. IL Fine. 12, 13. Cloudy. H. 
Fir*. 17., Cloudy. 18. Cloudy rain p.uic,." 19. Stormy. 20,21. Fine, 

22, | Stqrtny : 23. Cloudy. ^ '24, Windy; rain a.m. 25. Cloudy; rain 

31. Fine, 

Bmulwhk Orkney. •■--Oct. 1. Showers cloudy. 2, Showers. 3. Cloudy, 

4. ''Showers. ,5. Clear: cloudy. 6. Showers':";,rain^, ■ 7. Damp: cloudy. 8— 
13. Cloudy, 14,15. Drizzle; cloudy. IG. Cloudy. 17. Cloudy: showers, 
18, Kain ; sleet. 19, H ail -sh owers : sleet. 20*. Snow: hail. 21. Sleet-showers ; 
cloudy. ,22. Rain, 23^ Showers. 24. Sno'W; aurora, 25. Rain; aurora. 

23. liiin: showers- 27' — 29. Showers. 30,31. Damp, 

Ap]>kgarlh Mami\ Dumfnes-shire.' — Oct. '1^3. Fair and fine. 4, Frost: 
■fair and clear. 5—8. Fair and lino. 9, 10. Fair and fine, but cloudy, 11. Fair 
and fine : dear. 12, Fair and fine. ' 13. Fair and fmc: frost a.m. 14. Fair 
and fine, but cloudy, 15. Fair and fine, 16. Fair and fine: cloudy, 17. 
Cloudy, hut fair. 18, Shower. 19., Shower of snow. 20,21. Fair and clear. 
22, 23^/ Heavy show'ers all day. 24. Fair and clear, 25., Heavy fall of snow, 
'.'26. Snow A.M. S', 'melting p.m,- 27. Fair and clear, 2H, Fair. and dear : toow-, 

gone. 29, SO. Fair and clear : frost. 31. Fair and clear ; no frost 

Suii': shone out 28 days.;;,:', 'Umn fell "4 days., , Frost' 4 days. Snow S day®w"::’::'V"'' 

; W^ind North 3 days. |ifdi1h-east I day. 3^ast-south-ea$t l day, Southf,eiwt 
'2, .days, South,-southr©kl^';i ■ South-west 4 days» West- 

. 'Somh-vrest 4 days. W«; 3 days. ^ pbl^iortfc-west 6 days. Norths weat 3 days. 
North- north-west 2' day'Si , 

^Calm 12 days. /''V 9 days. Strong breeze 4 days. 

Boisterous'^ day.';;'': ■, ", '■ 

BleanJem'pcfkufo^o^the 'month 
, Mean teinperature/df October 1841 ..A-.J,.....,. 45 *75 
/'A;,,',': , 'Mean temperature, 'of sprihgwW']^1er..,v..'...JAA'i.'..,' 49 '*'60 

’'V',' ■' '’lyqjVv''.' , ' '■ 
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XLV » — Notices of Fungi in the Herbarium of the British 

Museum, By the Rev. M. J. Berkelby^.M.xI.^ F.L.S, 

[Whit Four Plates J 

The greater part of the Fungi described in the present me- 
moir were collected Kunig in Ceylon^ a country ^ which has 
hitherto made very slight contributions to mycology. They 
consist principally of Polyporiy whlclij with the exception of 
one or two cosmopolites, are 'new. Kdiiig had evidently in, 
most, cases well distinguished the species, ■ and probably in- 
.tended to publish them. ' 4s most of them have manuscript 
names, I have thought it incumbent upon me to preserve them 
where it was possible,; though obliged' to 'alter, the generic 
name. The other Fungi' nxe mostly those described l>y Swartz 
in his ^ Flora' J'hdiae ' Occidentalism Of several of these I have 
given fighfes, 'which wall I trust be acceptable as clearing up 
dilBc'ulties a,nd illustrating some veiy interesting and singular 
productions. 'I trust that one effect of my labours may be to 
draw attention to a' portion of our national herbarium, which, 
though containing' several objects of interest, is perhaps that 
which has hitherto received the fewest contributions. 

As regards the species themselves, it is very possible, though 
I have had access to a large portion 'of the described specks 
of exotic Fungi, that I may have failed to recognise ' some 
already published. If so, it will at any rate be in the power of 
any competent person to correct the errors I may have made 
'by an 'inspection of the individual specimens described. I 
cannot close these observations without making due acknow- 
ledgement to Dr. Brown and Mr. Bennett Tor .the free and 
continued access which they kindly gave me to this portion of 
the herbarium. 

1. Lmtifmfkhmy n. s. Pileo profunde inftmdibulifanpi 
sulcato-striato subz^onato badioj'tontonto brevifasciculato ftdvo 
subhispido versus margiiie^denaiori vestito,iiiimixtis setis Ion- 
gioribus rectis ; latoeffis cinereB distantibus integwriink hihy 
ni,bus, una desinentibus ; stipitcHspido-tomentoso suba^imE 
''' ',,|n' Herb. 'Mas., Brit.,, w,itfaout,E^ 

Am, ^ Mag, N.Hisi * ' F$Bx, ' “'SB 
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Pileiis If of an inch broad^ deeply infundibulifonn^ regu- 
larly striatO“Siilcate from within a short distance of the ob- 
scurely-zoned dark-bay centre^ clothed with short fasciculate^ 
tawny^ somewhat hispid down^ which is denser towards the 
margin and mixed with long straight browner set® ; margin 
arched. Gills cinereous brown^ distant^ ending nearly at the 
same pointy but slightly decurrenh their edge quite entire. 
Stem 1|- inch highj, 2 lines thick at the base^ nearly equals 
clothed with hispid dowm unmixed with setae^ which extends 
for some distance up the gills^ making a dark band at their 
base. 

There is a slight resemblance between this well-marked 
species and Lentinus strigosiiB^ but its closest ally is Lentims 
fmciatm. 

Plate IX. fig. 1* Lentinus fulmsj nat, size. * 

2 . Lentmiis mnitus^ Fr. Pileo infundibuliformi piloso- 
tomentoso stipiteque tenerrime subglabro Imvi subochraceis ; 
lamellis aeqiialibiis denticulatis pallidioribiis. Ag^ crinitus^ 
L. Sp. PL ecL 2 . p. 1644. Pocillaria lanuginosa^ &C .5 Brownes 
Hist. Jam, tab, 15, fig, 1 . 

Jamaica, Swartz. Herb. Mus, Brit. 

Pileus I of an inch broad, deeply infundibuliform, pale 
ochraceous, clothed with somewhat curled, soft, pale, tawny, 
subfasciciilate hairs ; margin deflexed. Gills pale, very nar- 
row, all ending at the same point, their edge denticulate, with 
shallow notches. Stem about 1 inch high, about 1 line thick, 
sprinkled with little downy patches, beneath -which it is pale 
and. silky. 

Described from a specimen in the British Museum, marked 
by Swartz. The synonym of Plumier quoted by Linnaeus and 
Fries is evidently something very different* 

Plate IX, fig. 2. Lentmns cnnitus^ nat. size. 

; S. Lentinus^ connatm^ Berk, in Lond. J ourn, of Bot, =: P'e- 
dza AgaricinayPl ZeyL,^’ 'Konig in Herb. Mus. Brit 
^ ;,:4* .Pams areolutWy n; s. Pileis imbricatis suborhicularibus 
undulatis glabris areolatis' lateritio-fulvis 5 lamellis paucis latis 
rigidis lateritio-cinereis. 

' In Herb. Mus., Brit., without habitat. On charred wood. 

Pilei 1 inch broad, scarcely so much long ; stemless, sub"' 
orbicular, subplicate, imbricated, areolate, smooth, but the 
areolae are minutely cracked, so as to. present a pminose ap- 
pearance,' tawny,, with a shade of brick-red. ' Gills few, very 
.broad, rigid, cinereous, with, a suhlateritious tinge, not at all 
dichotomous edge entire. , . , 

'' '' ■ Pirate '"IX. fig., 3. nai size. ■ " ^ 
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5. Xerotm Berten% Mont, ! (non X. Bertierii):=:^^ Pez. ner*- 
vosa coBcava hemispliserica atropurpurea ; habitat in densis- 
simis sylvis Malaccse/^ Konig in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Dr. Montagne remarks to me in a. letter latel}^ received^ 
speaking of Lentinus Berteriiy that Fries has unfortiinately 
changed the name Berterii into BertieriL He writes that this 
is the more important^ as there is a French surgeon at Bour- 
bon named Bertier who is a mycologist. 

6. Schizophyllum commune^ Fr. == Ag. radiatus^ Sw. ! Prodr. 
p.*148. 

7 . Lenzites striata^ Fr. = Ag. striatm^ Sw, ! Prod. p. 148 ; 
Fh 'Ind. Occ. p, 1920. 

This species appears to be common in Guiana from the 
quantity of specimens brought by Dr. Schomburgk. The 
name is calculated to mislead^ as the pileus is in fact scarcely 
at all striate. Swartz^s specific name probably refeiTed to the 
obsolete zones. This and another nearly allied species from 
Guiana resemble much Lenzites abietina* I shall hope to de- 
scribe both in an account of the Fungi collected by Schom- 
burgk which are now in the herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker. 

8. FoL Agariceus (Konig sub Boleto). Pileo e lento coriaceo 
convexo umbilicato azono glaberrimo 5 margine inyoluto de- 
mum subnudo ; stipite centrali subelongato flexuoso deorsum 
veiutino ; poris submagnis subhexagonis decurrentibus. '^^Bol 
agarieeuSy FL Zeyl. in nemorosis/^ Kbn. in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Ceylon^ Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit, 

Pileus 1 inch broad^ quite smooth, convex, umbilicated ; 
margin more or less involute, obscurely ciliated. Stem — 

inch long, — 1 line thick, flexuous, rather thickened above, 
where it is nearly smooth, velvety below. Pores radiating, 
subbexagonal, elongated, ^th of an inch broad, decurrent ; 
dissepiments thin, acute. 

Allied to Pol arcularim and P. trichohmay but abundantly 
distinct. In an early stage of growth the cilia are probably 
more visible. 

9. Poipporus sacery Fr. Pileo tenui rigidiusculo orbiculari 
pifofttnde umbilicato zonato, fusco rufoque variegate glabres- 
cente, radiatim striato. Stipite centrali radicatofulvo-brunneo, 
sur^iirh attenuate veiutino ; hymenio pallido a stipite omhino 
distincto ; poris mediis subhexagonis, 

'Herb. Mus. Brit., without h&tat. ’ 

Pileus 4 inches''Ucross3; tuth:er' deeply umbilicate,' 'thin, but 
rather rigid, orbicul^, beautifully zoned, and' variegated with : 
shades of . deep '' brown' ' and ’ red ; , at first ' minutely" velvety, 
marked in a radiating direction with strise. ' ' Stem "'fi' inches 
high, about half an inch, thick, hard, white within, .attenuated 
■ ■ 2 B'2 ',v' 
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upwards^ and then expanding ; below incrassatedy flexuons^ 
and rooting deeply, .coated with a dull tawny brow^n crustj 
whichj especially near the pileiis^ is pei'maiieiitly though mi- 
nutely velvety. Ilymenium pale, ending abruptly both towards 
the margin and stem ; margin brown, quite barren 5 |}ores 
rather long, -^/^th of an inch broad, subhexagonal, rather re- 
gular ; substance white, corky, but silky. 

This very splendid species appears clearly to be the same 
with what Fries has described from Guinea, where it is said 
to be an object of superstition with the negroes. As the figure 
to which he refers is unpublished, the present sketch will not 
be superfluous. Only a single sheet in the form of an aca- 
demic dissertation has appeared of the description of Afzelius^ 
Fungi* This I possess through the kindness of Dr. Areschoug, 
who informs me that it is merely to be considered as a pro- 
dromus to a more complete illustration of the species. 

Plate IX. fg. 4. Poly form sacer, nat. size. 

10 . Pol xmthoptiSs Fr. = ^^BoLpicim” Kdnig. 

Ceylon. In Herb, Mus. Brit, 

11 . PoL (Konig sub Boleto), Pileo brevissime sti- 

pitato tenui piano rigido subreniformi crenato-lobato rufo 
glabrescente zonato ; hymenio pallide brunneo ; poris minu- 
tissimis, Boletus crenatus^ FI. Zeyl,,^^ Kbnig in Herb, Mus. 
Brit. 

Ceylon, Kbnig. Herb. Mus, Brit. 

Pilei 2 — 3 inches broad, 1 1 inch long, laterally confluent, 
flat, thin, rigid, coi*ky, shortly but distinctly stipitate, subre- 
niform, regularly crenate with rounded lobes, bright red- 
browm, at &st clothed with short, dull, tawny, velvety down, 
at length quite smooth and shining, repeatedly zoned 5 margin 
slightly turned back, obtuse, Hymeoium dull brown, uneven ; 
pores round, so minute as to be quite indistinct to the naked 
eye, : ^ ^ ^ , 

This species has a very peculiar habit. It resembles some 
states of Pol wanthoptis^ which, like most central-stemmed 
Polgporiy varies ' with a lateral or almost obsolete stem. It be- 
longs with the two following to the section 4* Eornotmiy Fr. 
Epicr, ^ , 

12. Polyporus pmcilm^ n. s. Stipite brevi laterali; pileis 
subreniformibus rigidis lateraliter connatis brunneis subglaucis 
subzonatis ; hymenio ochraceo; poris submagnis angulatia; 
dissepimentis tenuibus dentato-elongatis. Boletus' uarW'* 
paiusf Kdnig in Herb. Mus. Brit. , 

7 ' Fiabitat ' uncertain. ' Herb. Mus,^ Brit. " 

^7 y'Forpiing patches 9'inches broad,. 4|inches Iong,;Uoasising 
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of laterally connate pile! 3 or 4 inches broad. Pilei subreni- 
form^ slightly lobed, thiii^ very rigid, rugged behind, obscurely 
zoned, of a nearly uniform bisti*e-brown, with the edge how- 
ever paler ; smooth, but with a glaucous aspect, as if very 
minutely velvety ; margin rather obtuse. Hymenium un- 
even, ochraceous ; pores rather large, ^^^th of an inch broad ; 
dissepiments thin toothed and elongated, often absorbed, 
so as to give the hymenium a Daedaloid aspect. Stem late- 
ral, distinct, three-quarters of an inch broad and long, pale 
like the margin of the pileus, very obscurely velvety or prui- 
nose. 

This species must be arranged near Pol JiabelMformis^ KL, 
but I am unable to point out any species with which it has a 
close affinity. 

13. PoL Kdmgiiy n. s. Pileo tenui rigido duro semiorbi- 
culari subtiliter pruinoso-velutino glabrescente lineato-punc- 
tulato cervino zonisobscurioribuscastaneove; margine obtusi- 
usculo 5 poris parvis distinctis rotundis ; dissepimentis subin- 
tegris I contextuferrugineo pallidiorifaus. ^^BoL spadiceim^^^ Kbn. 
Herb. Mus, Brit. Bol, castaneus^ FL Zeyl.,’^ Kon. L c. ut 
videtur provectior. 

Ceylon, Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pileus 2 — 3 inches broad, thin, very hard and rigid, semi- 
orbicular, not undulated, marked with little linear pits, at first 
clothed with obscure velvety dowm, fawn-coloured with rufous 
zones. Stem very short, lateral, arising from an elongation 
of the vertex. Substance corky, feiTuginous. Pores small, 
j-^^th of an inch broad, distinct, round, with their borders 
even, paler than the flesh- 

Boletus casianeuSy Kon., is the same species of a more rufous 
tinge, with the stem more evidently arising from the vertex, 
and few’er zones. 

14. PoL {Trametes) lactinem^ n. s. Pileo sessili irregular! 
subcrasso duro rigido azono suberoso lacteo pruinoso-velutino 
inaequali verruculoso ; margine lobato ; hymenio pallido 5 poris 
paediis rotundis dissepimentis crassis obtusis. Boletus lae-- 
, Konig, in Herb. Mus. Brit, ' 

''' "''Konig, Herb. Mus, Brit., without habitat. , 

: Stemless. ; Pileus 7 inches broad, 3|- inches long, irregular, 
• very, hard '"and: rigid, corky, rather thick, lohed, zoneliss, 
clothed with a unifom, very short, pruinose velvety down>,uia- 
even, with numerous little warts. Hymenium pallid^ wood- 
colour; pores middle-sized, ’^^^th of an inch broad, 'p,erfectly 
round, with 'thick obtuse .dissepiments ; substance' of a' palid 
; wood-colour. ' , ^ ^ 

15. ' PoL (Trametes) aureus^ n.'s, Pileo convexo dimidiat0 
c"onchiformi sessili setis brevibus aureis vestito, zonato 
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gine aciitissiino ; liyiiienio stib-bruniieo ; poris loiigis pallido* 
lignicoloribus mecliis^ acie irregular! cleiiticiilata. 

Without habitat. Herb. Mus, Brit. 

Pileus 2|— 3 inches broad^, 1^- inch long^ coiicliiform^ clothed 
with briglih tawny^ straight^ short,, more or less distinct bristles^ 
distinctly zoned with darker shades ; margin extremely acute 
and rigid^ very slightly waved^ substance thin. Ilymeniiim 
brownish ; pores long, T^^th of an inch broad, pallid wood- 
coloured, with a distinct trama, middle-sized, irregular ; edge 
slightly toothed ; margin barren. 

This species is evidently allied to PoL suaveolens^ but it is a 
much more beautiful plant, and differs greatly in its shortly 
setose pileus. 

16. PoL {Trametes) keticolor^ n. s, Pileo sessili semior- 
biculari tenui suberoso-coriaceo subzonato carneo-Mvo sub- 
pruinoso; coiitextu lignicolori, poris magnis rotundis acie 
obtusa. On decayed trunks of trees in woods. 

Ceylon. Konig in Herb, Mus, Brit. 

Pileus 2 inches broad, | inch long. Stemless, seiniorbicular, 
thin, suberoso-coriaceous, very obscurely zoned, bright fawn- 
coloured, slightly uneven, nodulose behind, clothed with ex- 
tremely obscure pniinose down. , Substance wood-coloured, 
velvety; edge thin, not lobed, Hymenium nearly even,* pores 
large, of an inch broad, round, their dissepiments obtuse. 

The only species to which this appears to be allied is PoL 
{Trametes) BeyrichiL 

17 . Polyp, dubius (Kbn. sub Boleto). Pileo fuligineo-fulvo, 
cofteato-pruinoso sessili basi eflpusa semiorbiculari quandoqiie 
obliquo tenui duro rigido e sulcis radiantibus zonis decussatis 
rugoso ; margin e obtusiusculo ; contextii duro suberoso cer- 
vino ; poris mecliis badiis irregularibus angulatis disscpimen- 
tis tenuibus smpe confluentibus. BoL dubius ^ FL ZeyL/'^ 
Kon, in Herb, Mus. Brit. On rotten wood in shady woods, 

Ceylon, Konig, Herb. Mus. Brit, 

Pileus 3 inches broad, l|inch long, stemless, effused attlu’s 
base, thin, very hard and rigid, Bemiorbicuiar, at length some- 
times oblique, tawny brown, wdth a coffee-coloured bloom, rug- 
ged, with radiating furrows, which are crossed by many nar- 
row zones; edge. thin, but obtuse. Substance hard, corky, 
fawn-coloured ; pores middle-sized, ^^^th of an, inch broad, bay, 
irregular, angular ; dissepiments rather thin, often confluent. 

There is a Polyporm also from Ceylon in Kdnig^s collection, 
which, though differing in some points, I refer to the same 
species. Some specimens are scarcely at all zoned, though 
others, especially when young, have many zones. The most 
■ striking difference consists in the absence of the strong radi- 
ating furrows, which give the state described as normal a rc- 
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markably wrinkled appearance. The pores and substance are 
alike^ which are the points on which the greatest stress must 
be laid when difficulties occur. The pores however^ especially 
in ¥ary much in size^ so that even these are not 

always decisive. This state appears to approach Pol kvissi- 
musy Fr. Ep. The colour in these specimens is far brighter. 

18. Polyporus supims^ Fr. Boletus restpinafus^ Swtz. ! Pr. 
p. 149. B. supinus^ FI. Occ. p. 1926 =: PoL Valenzuelimms. 
Mont. ! 

The plant of Montagne, of which a figure will appear in the 
history of Cuba^ is precisely that of Swartz. It was next to im- 
possible without inspection of specimens to have ascertained 
their identity^, the name of Sw-artz being altogether inapplica- 
ble^ as the species is not resupinate. The name could have 
arisen only from an accideiital inversion of the specimens ob- 
tained^ which Swartz informs us were very few. 

19. Polyporus zonalis^ (Kon. sub Bol.) Suberosus tenuis 
imbricato-multiplex sessilis lateraliter connatus rigidus ; pileis 
semiorbicularibus rotuiidato-lobatis repetito-zonatis rugulosis 
pruinosis cervinis ; zonis glabris subaitentibus rufis^ margine 
acuto; poris minutissimis fuscescentibus, Boletus zonaiis^Ph 
ZeyL ” Konig. 

Ceylon^ Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Imbricated; piiei 1 — 2 inches broadj 7 I — inch long^ ses* 
silcj lobed ; lobes roundish or reniform, very hard and rigidj 
corkjj, contracted in dryingj pruinose, fawn-coloured^, with nu- 
merous rufous^ smooth and rather shining furrow-like zoneSj 
with many of the interstices raised and forming sharp ridges ; 
rugulosc;, in some specimens regularly decussated by minute 
radiating lines ; edge very thin. Pores extremely minute^ in- 
visible to the naked eye^ except a few whose orifices are ob- 
lique, brownish. 

This species is allied to Pol. microporm^ but differs from it 
in its regularly zoned brightly coloured pileus and in its whole 
habit. It is perhaps more ' nearly allied to Polyporm micro- 
megas^ Mont., but the specimens of that species hitherto ob- 
tained are so few and imperfect as to make it impossible to^ 
speak positively ; better specimens may prove them scarcely 
at all allied. It is a very beautiful species. ■ 

Plate ^X. iig. 5. P&iypoms zonalis^ »at. size. 

20. Polyporus microporus^ Fr. Pileo iignoso effuso-i^eflexo 
mgoso glabro pallido intus albido, poris minimis acutis pal- 
Mis fuscescentibus. Boletus mm'oporusj Swartz!' FL lad. 
Occ. p. 1925. 

Jamaica, Swartz. Herb., Mus. Brit 

Pileus 2-~3 inches broad, widely, effused behind. inargin 
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free^ reflexed^ waved^ rugose, tinetiual, rigid, pallid, wooikco- 
loiircd, zoned, very obscurely silky. Substance bard, pallid ; 
inargiii ¥ery acute. Tubes very slender, stratosc ; orifices very 
nearly iiivislblc to the naked eye, at first wood»co» 
loured, then pale giivous, at length, according to Fries, brown, 
angular or subrotiiiid ; dissepiments very thin, acute. 

This species resembles in many respects Folyporm Aube'- 
rkmuSy Mont., as the foregoing does FoL micromeyas^ Mont. 
It is allied to Pol* tilmarius. Fries describes this species as 
zoiieless, but the specimen in the British Museum from 
Swartz is very evidently zoned. Folyporus Atiheruimis also is 
sometimes without zones or furrows 5 it differs so much in its 
large size and free development, that, from the inspection of a 
single specimen only of either species, it would be rash to give 
too decided opinion as to their identity. 

Plate X. fig. 0. Folyporm mtcroporm, iiat. size. 

21, Pohjporm scytim/s^ n. s. Pileis basi cfFusIs lateraliter 
connatis limbo semiorbiculari coriaceo flexili pallide badio- 
fusco zonato spongioso-tomentoso 5 margine teoui aciito ; poris 
parvis subirregularibus, dissepimentis subobtusis pileo con- 
coloribus. Cum. Phil n. 2031. 

Philippine Islands, Cuming. Herb. Mas. Brit. 

Pilei 3 inches broad, 2^ long, stemless, cfiiised at the base, 
horizontal, semiorbicular, scarcely lobed, laterally confluent, 
coriaceous, flexible, of a pallid bay-brovvo, repeatedly zoned, 
clothed with short spongy down ; edge thin, acute, barren. 
Substance of the same colour as the pilous, soft, like that of 
Polyporus fomentarms. Pores short, small, of an inch 
broad, rather irregular, their dissepiments rather obtuse. 

Very much resembling Fohjporus caperains^ but not so rigid 
and the pores^ are much larger. This species wm not in the 
set described in the ‘^London Journal of Botany^ from Sir W. 
J. Hooker^s herbarium nor in my own., 

The specific name of PoL intyhaceus^ Berk., in Loud. Jour- 
nal of Botany/ a species from the Philippine Lslands, being 
pre-occupied, 1 beg, to substitute for it that of Pol ckhoracem. 

22. Pokjporm FioridemuSi n. s. Pallide badius, pileis sub- 
flabellaribus lateraliter connatis tenuibus coriaeeis zoiiatis pii-„ 
bescentibus,; zonis glabrescentibus ; poris parvis irregularibiis 
subderitatis contextu gilvo-baclio. 

Eastern Florida, near Matanza. On dead trees. 

Vah Gardner, Esq. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pilei forming patches 5 inches or more broad ; the indivi- 
duals of which they are formed, being about 2 inches broad, 

■ 1 1 long, laterally connate, suhflabelliform, very , thin, coria- 
' ' * In the %urc they are too isiroiigly o^xprasecl: 
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ccoiiSj repeatedly zoiied^ clothed with very short dense pubes- 
cencejj which in the darker zones, which are comparatively 
smooth, is arranged in lines ; margin veiy slightly lobed, ex- 
tremely thin and acute ; substance corky. Pores small, 
of an inch broad, irregular; dissepiments shortly dentate, 
elongated ; margin barren, obscurely tomentose. Colour of 
the whole plant, including the substance, of a more or less 
pallid bay, like that of Thelephora lacmiata. 

The nearest ally of this species is PoL scytinusy described in 
the present memoir. It is a smaller plant of a very different 
form, not to mention other points of distinction. 

23 « PoL ^eylamciis^ n. s, Pileo valde tenui lobato coriaceo 
gilvo-cervino lineis pliciformibus fasciculato-fibrosis exaspe- 
rate; postice scabroso; poris submagnis dissepimentis tenui-' 
bus dentatis elongatisque. BoLradiat us ^ FL ZeyL/^ Konig 
in Herb. Miis. Brit. 

Ceylon, Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pileus 2 inches long, 2| inches broad, stemless, very thin, 
lobed, coriaceous, marked with radiating fold-like lines, which 
bear branched fascicles of fibres, and towards the base are 
rough with isidiifonii processes, reddish fawn-colour with a 
satiny lustre. Substance fawn-coloured, silky. Pores rather 
large, -^^^th of an inch brpad, their edge toothed and elon- 
gated ; margin extremely thin and acute, barren. Resembiiog 
PoL sericeodiirsutus^ Kl. {Hemgona sericea., Fr.), wdtii some- 
what of the aspect of Hemgom polygramma^ Montague. 

24. PoL nigro-cmetus^ ii. s. Imbricatus rigidus ; pileo fra- 
gili villo strigoso cinereo vestito ; margine brunneo ; poris par- 
vis subcinereis. Boleiiis fragilis^^^ Konig in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Ceylon and elsewhere, Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

On trunks of trees, 'but not common. 

Stemless, imbricated, with the habit of a small Siereiim, 
Pileus one inch broad, half an inch long, thin, rigid, clothed 
with cinereous, rigid, matted, strigose hairs or bristles, with 
one or two zones ; margin slightly Jobed, striate, deep brown, 
extremely acute, forming occasionally a crest-like ridge. Pores 
'Small, ■g\|th of an inch broad ; dissepiments rigid, cinereous, 
wood-coloured, 

'Twm forms or rather states of this species 'occur : one, wdiicii 
seems to be the more normal form, described above ; the other 
from Ceylon, on' charred wmod, is more regular and occasion- 
ally almost smooth, with the pores irregular and the dissepi- 
ments obtuse. 

I am unable to point out any species to w’-hich it is nearly 
allied, except perhaps P. cingulatus* 

25. PoL gaikmatuS) n. s. Pileo subtenui piano siiberoso 
obsolete zonatO' liiteo-vclutino setis longioribus passim iin- 
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mixtis ; Iiymeiiio pallide flavo ; poris parvis siibrotiiaclis dk^ 
sepirneiitorum acie sequali. BoL lutescens/^ Konig in Herb, 
Mils, Brit, 

Habitat unknown. Herb. Mus. Brit, 

Pileiis sessile^ plane, 2^ inches broad; 1|- inch long, 
roimded, rather tliio, corky, obsoletely zoned, ^clotlied witli 
velvety down, towards the middle adorned witli zones of 
longer and stiffer bristles ; margin obtuse, even ; disc slightly 
vraved. Hymenium pallid yellow ; pores small, of an 

inch broad, siibrotund ; border of dissepiments even. 

Allied to Pol hirsuiusy but, as it appears to me, very di- 
stinct. 

26. Pobjportis Menziezii;, n. s, Pileo cuneato anticc rotun- 
dato tenui coriaceo flexiii obsolete zonato ligiiicolori glabro ; 
poris mediis dissepimentis tenuibus. 

Sumatra, Menzies. Herb. Miis. Brit, on charred wood. 

Pilous 1 -J- of an inch long, 17 ^; bi’oad, in front ciineiforin, arising 
from a minute round disc, laterally confluent, very tliin ami 
flexible, dull wood-coloured, obzoletely zoned, smooth, min utely 
I'adiato-striate in front, where it is rounded and scarcely lobed. 
Pores middle-sized, •g-tjtli of an inch broad, angular ; disse|)i- 
ments thin, edge nearly even- Hymenium slightly ■ concave, 
surrounded by a rather broad barren border. 

In form resembling Pol sector^ but diflering remarkably in 
the size of the pores. 

27 . PolypoTus membranaceus^ ■Fi\ Flabellato-inultiiidas lo- 
batus plicatiis pallidus sericeo-striatus glabresceris sn!)nitldus 
multizoiiatus nxembranaceus teimissimus ; poris parvis enrtis ; 
dissepimentis tenuibus demum laceris diflbmiibus* Moletm 
membrmimeuSy Swartz ! Prodr. p. 148; FL Ind. Oec. p. 1922. 

Jamaica, Swartz. Heih. Mus. Brit. 

Flabellato-multifid, repeatedly lobecl and pllcatcs; lobes 
rounded, sublaciniate, very thinand membrunaciious, seiicco- 
striate, pallid, at length nearly smooth and shining, axloiucd 
with many zones, especially towards the margin, wlierc lliey 
'are close and regular. Pores ochniceons,' small, of an 
inch in diameter, at length irregular ; dissepiments very tliin, 
toothed and elongated* 

Plate X,. %. 7. < 2 , Folyparus membi'amicem, iiat. siise ; portion of the 
hymenium magnified. 

28. Di^dalea inmquaUlis^ n. s. Pileo tenui suberoso-^coria*' 
ceo subrigido multizonato, subundulato, glaberrimo ligriico* 
lori ; ' poris magnis^ plus minus elongatis, dissepimentis tenui- 
bus acie acuta saepe lacera. ■ 

Ceylon, Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pfleus oblique, sessile, 2|' inches long, and about as much 
broad, thin, rather rigid, 'corky, wood-coloured, quite smootli, 
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repeatedly but not strongly zoned^ slightly undulated and un- 
even ; edge very thin and acute ; substance of the colour and. 
consistence of cork. Pores large^ Y^^th — of an inch broad ; 
dissepiments rather thin^ acute^ often torn and elongated be- 
hind^ very shallow towards the margin^, wood-coloured like the 
pilous. The pileus does not shine^ but though of a different 
colour has somewhat the aspect of that of Hemgona temiSn 
It resembles Beedalea tenuis, but is much more zonedj and 
the dissepiments are much thinner. 

29. He^ragofia Wightii {sphalmate Wrightii), Fr. Poigporus 
{Scenidium) PVighiii, KL in Linn. vii. p. 200. Boletus Favus, L. 
Ins. lod. Or.^ A. Dalrymple^ Esq. Herb. Mus, Brit. 

Hexagom tenuis is marked in the Linnsean Herbarium 
Boletus Favus, but not by Linnaeus, with whose description 
it does not correspond. The name is evidently not authentic. 

30. Hexagona Konigii, n. s. Pileo suberoso-coriaceo sub» 
reniformi subazono piano fibroso-setoso gilvo-badio ; alveolis 
irregularibus amplis, dissepimentis elongatis siibflaccidis setu- 
losis. 

Ceylon, Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pileus 3 inches broad, 2^ long, thin, siiberoso-coriaceous, 
subreoiform, from a distinct but not stipitiform vertex, very 
obscurely zoned, deep red-brown, rugose, clothed with scat- 
tered branched rigid bristles, which at length fall off, leaving 
a raised line ; substance ferruginous, velvety, like that of PoL 
foment arms I large, nearly a line broad, very irregular; 

dissepiments thick, not rigid, elongated and toothed, paler 
than the pileus, deep setulose within. 

This species is very nearly allied to Hemgona Wightii, dif- 
fering principally in the irregular elongated pores with flaccid, 
not rigid, dissepiments., The pores are so little hexagonal, 
that were it not for the very evident affinity, it might be placed 
in the genus Bmdalea. 

31. Hexagom papgracea, n. s. Pileo sessili semi-orbiculari, 
papyraceo, teniii, flexili, subtiliter velutino glabrescente ere- 
bri-zonato sangiiineo-lignicolorique variegato; hymenio cer- 
vino; poris hexagonis regularibus mediis. , 

Herb. Mus. Brit. Hab. unknown. 

Pileus ^0 inches broad, 5 inches long, ^ sessile, semiorbiciilar, 
thin as, paper' and very flexible, marked with little raised ra- 
diating striae, repeatedly zoned with intermediate finer 'lines, 
variegated with sanguineous and ligneous shades, ^ at first 
'clothed with extremely 'fine olive-brown velvety down, like a 
coat of some Ciadosporium ; edge extremely acute, of a more 
tawny tinge than the rest of the pileus ; substance bright 
fawn-coloured, silky. Hymenium fa^vn-coloiired ; pores hex- 
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agonal^ of an inch broad, extremely regular, uiarked on 
the basal side with concentric lines. 

This very fine and striking species, of which iirifortiinai'.ely 
the locality is iinknown, revscnibles most a species gutht'rcd 
by Sciiomburgk in Braxii, winch I have cominiiiiicatcc! to Dr. 
Montague under the name of /£ variegata^ but which is eoiish 
dered by him as a noii-setose state of his Jlewagona aruleakL 
Both are entirely destitute of the strong fascicles of hairs or 
bristles which are so remarkable in. many species. 

32„ Hewagona sericea^ Fr. Pohjporm serieeo-hirsuim^ KL ! 
in Linn. viii. p. 483. = Boletus villas as ^ Swartz! Prodr, p. 149; 
FL Ind, Occ. p. 1933. 

The specimen in the Herbarium of the British Museum, 
marked by Swartz himself, is exactly the plant of Klotzsch. 
Fries however keeps the tw^o distinct. 

33. Hexagofia tenuis^ Fr. = BoL Psidiiy^ Kbii. in Herb. 
Mus, Brit. 

This species varies much in the size of the pores. It is 
probable that the number of species in this genus, thougli 
small, will hereafter be considerably reduced. 

.34. Hydmm n. s. Pileo sessili suborbiculari con- 

vexo tenui ‘^^pallide flavo^^ glaberrimo, hymciiio palliclo, acU“ 
leis brevissimis granulato-denticuktis, Peziza Jkwa^^ Swtz. ! 
Prod, p, 150; FL Ind. Occ. p. 1933. 

On wood. J amaica, Swartz ! Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pileus l^' inch long, nearly as much broad, siiborbicular, 
but involute wdien dry, stemless, attached by the apex, thin, 
perfectly smooth and shining, of a bright orangc-yclhyw when 
'dry, darker at the margin, which is very acute. Hymeiiiuin 
pale ; aciilei very short, subcylindrical, witli a few acute granu- 
liform processes at the apex. 

It gives me much pleasure to be able to clear up a veny df)u1,)t* 
ful species, which proves to be a very beautifiii and interest-* 
ing Hydmmi* The aculei are so minute as almost i;o justify 
the association of the species with Gmndmku The genera of 
Hymemmycetes at present are however so unsettled, that I 
prefer placing it in Hydmm. Sw^artz described the smootli 
outer surface of the pileus as the hymenium; it contains liow- 
ever no asci, and is most certainly the upper surface, as will 
be seen by the figures. 

Plate X. fig. 8. a, Hijdnum fiavum, nat. she; section magnified; 
Cy a portion of the substance of tlie pileus highly magoiliecL 

, 35. Hydmm discolor^ Fr.^ Pileo sessili earnoso convexo 
Imvi glabi^o palliclo, aculeis cylindricis obtusis siibiilatisvc 
«qiialibus ferrugineis. , ffydmm agmicoides^ Swartz ! Froclr. 
p. 149'; FL lod. OcC. p*T927. 
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Oil %vootL Jamaica^ Swartz. Herb. Miis. Brit* 

Stcmiess^ 1-| inch or more across^ coiivcsj, attenuated bc» 
liiiid;, semi-*orbieiilarj, rather thick^j pale^ with a few indistinct 
zoneSj ilesliy and brittle when fresh^ when old tough and dark 
like tlie prickles ; smooth^ except towards the very slightly 
iiritliilated margin, whei'c it is scabrous ; su'bstaace pale ; 
prickles 2—3 lines long, crowded, simple, diaphanous, ferru- 
ginous brown, cylindrical, slender, obtuse, or acute. 

Ill the dry state the pilous is nearly as dark as the prickles, 
but the substance remains pale. 

Hydnwn serlceum^ Swtz. 1 [Thelephora sericea, FL Occ. 
p. 1928) belongs to the genus Dlciionema^ or rather Dictyo- 
nemU; for the latter seems to be a more perfect state of the 
former. 

Plate X. fig. 9 , d, Hydmm discolor j nat, size; section near the mar- 

gin, nmgniiiecl. 

3G. Thelephora seiosa^ Swtz. Imbricata e basi eff’usa re- 
flexa fcrruginco-fusca fibris ramosis vestita subzonata; hy- 
menio iiiaiquabili grauulato sctuloso. Ilydnum resupinatmn^ 
Swartz ! Prodr. p. 149. Thelephora setosa^ Fi. Iiid. Occ. 
p. 1929. 

Jamaica, Swartz. Herb. Miis. Brit. 

Pilei stcmicss, imbricated, 1 inch or more broad, f of an 
inch long ; base effused, margin reflected, of a dull iemigi- 
iio’us brown, obscurely zoned, clothed with coarse branched 
fibres somewhat after the manner of PoL hydmideus^^ 1: of an 
inch long, which, compose almost the whole substance of the 
pileiis. Hymenium granulated, of the same colour as the pi- 
lous, ivith very minute scattered bristles. 

An extremely curious and well-marked species, being to 
Thelephora what Corticium crirdtum is to Coriickmi, 

Pi.ATE XL fig. 10. Thelephora setosa^ nat, size. 

37. Siereum.^ pmsilhmi^ n* s. Cartilagineo-coriaceum, pileo 
flal)ellari nitide nmbrino-rufo azorio sericeo-striato glabro ; 
marginc acutissimo tcnui lobato; stipite curto sublaterali 
erecto, hymenio pallido hevi glabro. Olavaria pezizefvrmiy 
FL ZeyL/ Konig in Herb, Mus, Brit. 

Ceylon, Konig. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Stem of an inch high, lateral but vertical, giving off a'fla« 
belliform pileusnot I an, inch long, and broad, slightly lobed,, 
laterally connate, rather rigid, smooth but sericeo-striate, of a 
bright burnt umber, not zoned; edge very thin, divided into 
two' or three obtuse lobes, Hymemum pale, smooth, quite 
free from bristles. Allied’ to Steremi elegam. ; ^ ' 
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38. Siereum reniforme^ Fr. Ep. p, 546« Ileiveiia mmiF 
Herb. Miis. Brit. 

Herb. Miis, Brit. Witbout habitat, Probal>ly from Sw'artz. 

Stem more than an inch hijiJjli, about onelliif^ thick, iatcinil, 
attenuated, upwards^ downy, ferruginous, sprifikkni,, as is the 
whole plant, with short bright brown setau Fileus I iiicli 
broad, about an inch long, thin <and tlexible, l)ut coriaceous, 
reniforin, slightly lobed, obscurely zoned, marked witii very 
fine radiating raised lines of a golden cinnamon-brown. Edge 
very thin and acute, slightly waved. Ilymeniimi even, of the 
same colour as the pileus, setulose, 

I have referred this beautiful plant to S. renlforme^ Fr., with 
which it very closely agrees, differing chiefly, as far as may 
be judged from the short diagnosivS, in its more golden line. 
The colour and substance are exactly those of some of the 
bright-coloured exotic forms of Stereum nibiginostmi^ 

Plate .Xi. %. 11. Stereum renif ovine, uat. Hize, 

39. Stereum atratmn^ Fr. Umbonato-sessile, pileo tenui 
rigido hevi fusco nigro-fasciato subtiliter olivacco-velutino de- 
mum glabro versus marginem undulatmn pallidioii ; liyineiiio 
deinum rimoso giabro atro. Helvetia atrata^ Swartz ! Prod, 
p. 149. Thelephora atrata^ PL Ind. Occ. p, 1933. 

Jamaica, Swartz. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Pilei inch long, 1 inch broad, laterally connate, rotiin- 
dato-cimeiforni, slightly lobed or undulated, tliiii but very rigid, 
clothed at first with minute subolivaceous velvety down, dark 
brown, with narrow black concentric bands ; substance ccr- 
vino-ferruginous. liymcnium dark brown, rather scabrous 
but not bristly, concentrically cracked. 

The specimen wiiich I have had an opportunity of insi’iecst- 
ing is old and in a bad state, but it presents one^or two elia- 
racters not noticed by Fries, 

Plate Xf. %. 12. Stereum airatum, nat, size; «, upper Hide; b, liyme- 
wuui. 

40. Stereum versicolor^ Fr. Urnbonato-sessile subniciiibra- 
naceumy pileo subtiliter villoso ; villisradiantibus ; zonis rnar- 
gineque glabrescentibus fuscis variegato ; hymeoio lawi gia- 
bro pallido. Helveiia versicolor^ Bv/ditz I Prod. p. 149. Jfe- 
lephora versicolor^ FI. Ind, Occ, p, 1934. 

Jamaica, Sw^artz ! Herb. Mus. Brit, 

Pilei inch long, laterally connate, umbonato-sessile, of a 
tawny ligneous hue, variegated with narrow concentric bands 
of greater or less intensity, coriaceo-membranaceous, lobed and' 
undulated, ulothed with silky villous fascicles, all^ lying in a 
radiating direction. Hymenium pale ochre, very 'Smooth.' 
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The distinguisliing character of this elegant species appears 
to depend on the peculiar nature of the villous coat, Stereum 
hkiitm is also cliaracteriz.ed by Fries as villous, but in one 
of the forms, that published by Klotesch in the Liiinma/ the 
pubescence is thickly matted, none of the individual hairs 
projecting beyond the main mass ; while in the other, though 
the hairs arc more distinct, there is nothing like the radiating 
arrangement which is visible in Swartz’s specimens. The habit 
too is different. S. versicolor is a much smaller species. The 
subject being really one of some difficulty, a figure from au- 
thentic specimens cannot fail to be acceptable. 

Plate XL fig. 13. a Stereum versicolor ^ iiat. si^e ; h, portion magnified. 

41, Otiepiniii palmiceps^ n.s, Stipite compresso subtiliter 
velutino cum pileo palmato-lobato confluente ; hymenio sub- 
plicato rufo. Clav, miiscoiclesj FL Zeyl.’^ 

Ceylon, Herb, Mus. Brit,, Konig, 

From L to of an inch high ; stem compressed, dark at the 
base, fawn-coloured, clothed, as is the pileus, with very mi- 
nute velvety down, divided into two or more branches, which 
expand above into a somewhat spathulate pileus, with about 
six nearly equal, sometimes emai’ginate lobes ; margin slightly 
thickened, subreflexed, Hymenium very obscurely folded, 
deep rufous, 

Plate XII. %, 14. a a, & 15 6, left side, Gtiejnnia palmkeps, nat. size. 

42, Guepinia fissa^ n. s. Stipite compresso subtiliter, velu- 
tino ; pileo fisso, lobis demum linearibus ; hymenio luteo. 

Clmaria lutea^ Malacca and Siam.” 

Konig. Herb, Mus. Brit. 

Nearly of the same size as the foregoing; pileus irregularly 
split into more or less linear lobes, which are themselves 
slightly lobed at the side. Hymenium ochracemis yellow. 

Very much resembling the last, but differing in the less 
regular mode of division and in the paler hymenium. The 
clothing of the pileus and of the stem is the , same in both 
species. 

Both the species have a strong resemblance to Guepinia 
spatimlaria ; but after an inspection of abundant specimens of 
the North American species, which has the hymenium very 
much more strongly plicate, I am inclined to consider them 
as distinct. 

Plate XIL fig. 15. k tke riglit hand figure, Guepinia fim^ uat, size.' 

43, Cla/Daria compressa^ n. s. Pallida, mycelio ' fibrilloso 
niveo, stipite compressor furcato ; ramis paucissimia tenuibus 
cylindricis ; .apicibus acutis. 
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Jamiiica* Herb. Mas. Brit. Oil rotten wood 

Plant 1|' inch high ; mycelium white^, Iiraiicliec,!^ filiriliosej 
penetrating into the wood; stem compressedj 1-A line thicks 
springing from a broader hasc^ dlvichjd abo\^c into four priii- 
cipab” rather flexuous^ slender cylindrical hraiiches connected 
at the basc^, and forked once or twice only ; tips very acute. 
The wdiolc plant is of a pallid ochraceous hue. 

This species is evidently allied to Clavaria crkpvla and 
byssisedcL It agrees more with our common forms of CJ/a- 
tmria than those which are peculiar to the Tropics. 

Plate XI L llg. 1C. ClaGarici compressu, naf. size. 

44. Emdia rufa^ ii. s, Cupuiaris sublateralis intus nigra ; 
extiis setis brevibiis fasciculatis rufis vestita. 

Herb. Miis. Brit. Ceylon, Kbuig. 

Two or three inches or more across, cup-shaped, generally 
attached laterally ; very hard and rigid when dry ; slightly pli- 
cate at the base, clothed with short, fasciculate, hispid, bright 
sienna-brown bristles. Ilymcniiim smooth, not much wrin- 
kled, dark brown, inclining to black. Very distinct from every 
species I have seen in its bright red-brown bristles. Tlie 
nearest species is Emdia jwlyirkka^ Mont. 

Plate XI L fig. 17. Exidla rvfa^ nat. size. 

45. Ewidia fmco-sticcinea^ Mont. 

Jamaica, Mr, Poore. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

This is perhaps 7iigra^ Swai'tz, which is certainly an 
Exklia. 

46. , SjjJmria thyrsuS:> n. s. Suberosa, simplex, cdavida ob- 
ovata acuminata pallida, peritheciis sursum spcctantibus mag- 
iiis, ostiolis siibclongatis obtusis nigris ; stipitc cloiigatt) cy- 
lindrico deorsiim longissime radicato. Cktihrus acumkmim^^^ 
Iloxb. 

In the Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Whole plant nearly six inches high, rooting clcejily int.o 
the soil ; root flexuoiis, attenuated downwards ;itc:rnu!y linchh- 
,cal, nearly equal, black, slightly wrinkled, white within, sur- 
mounted by the pale fawn-coloured, acuminate, obovatc head, 
which is rough from the protrusion of the black ostiola, whicli 
all point upwards, so as to give it the appearance of a little 
fir-cone. 'Peritheda ohovate, with a short neck. Asci linear, 
obtuse, containing eight subeymbiform dark brown sporidia,' 
which are furnished on one side with a gelatinous coat pro- 
jecting beyond the apices. 

,This species, of which I understand from Dr. Brown much 
larger specimens occur, is allied to Bph. imdmiculatik Mekn. 
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Lilvc tliat species,, tlic sporidiu liave a gelatinous coat^ but 
siuTOiiiidiug only one side\, like an arillus« This is sometimes 
contracted at the sideS;, so that a portion of it projects at either 
eiui of the sporidiiiBi, fonning a little transparent appendage. 
It is probable that iu an earlier stage of growth the coat en- 
tirely siuTouridcd the s])oridiuiii. 

Plate XIL fig. IS, Spiueria nat, aize; a, ostiola and pcrithecia ; 

h, ascris with its sporidia ; sporidium with its gelatinous appendage. All 
3)1 ore or less nuignified. 

47 . Sjihmria ianthim-vehitina^ Mont. 

Clavarui jmea^ Swartz! Prod., is referable to thismr some 
closely allied species. The specimens are very imperfect^ and 
without fruit. 

48. Sphmia escharoidea^ n. s, Siiberosa simplex claviila 
cyliiidrica apiciilata ex ostioiis conicis proiiiiniilis scabra^ pal- 
lida ; stipite elongate^ cyliudrico, radicato. Ciavaria pistil- 
I mis} meiribraua escliaroidea tecta, FL Zcyl.” Kouig in 
Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Ceyloiijj Dr, Koiiig. Herb, Mus. Brit. 

Whole plant about 3 inches high, rooting deeply ; root 
nearly eciiial, ‘llexiious, uneven, uodulose,aboiit ‘|of a line t luck ; 
stem 1 inch high, cylindrical, ecpial, slightly thickened at the 
base, about l-rd of a line thick, black, washed -with a dull white 
coat, 'minutely striate or wrinkled, quite smooth ; head cylin- 
drical, equal, nearly an inch high, obtuse at citlier end, tipped 
with a sharp apiciilus, pallid, rough, with the conical promi- 
nent ostiola of the small pexithecia. Sporidia not yet deve- 
loped. 

A very distinct species, which can scarcely be confounded 
with any described by authors. The head resembles the spike 
of a Peperomia. 

Plate XIL fg, 19. Splitzria escliaroidea^ nat. size. 

49. 8;ph. mdipnis^ Mont. Jamaica. Herb, Mus. Brit. 


XLVL-— Ohservailons on a new G^rmps Genus rmii SubpermSy 
of Freshwater Confermey with descriptions of Species fnosi Ip 
neuK By Ai-urnun Hiuu Hassaul, Esq., M.ILC.S.L, 
Corresponding Member of the DubFm Natural History 
Society, 

[Cuiiduded from p. a 1 1.] 

It how becomes necessary that I should make a few brief 
remarks upon the classifications of the younger xigardh and 
M. J. Decaisne, but only in so fiir as these have reference to 
the grdiip' 

Ann.i^^Map.N.IMsL VoLx. SuppL 2C 
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iVL. Agardli divides the Algae into two classes, of one only 
of wtiicli we have at present to speak^ vi*z. the Zoospores, 
which are made by Agardli to embrace the following orders : 
Nosiochinm^ Oseiikdoruir^ Conferm*^ Con-jw/aicP^ Eciocarptey 
Uivacere^ and Sipkonaceak It is tlms characti'rizcd : 

Materia granulosa interna imiuvsciijiisqiie loculi (ccllulai? 
articuli vel tub!) frondem coiustituciitis tandem in ffuctifica- 
tioiiem abeuiite; sporidiis maturitate niotii prmditis et singulis 
loGulis per poriim unicum cgredieiitibus, demiini, jjer extcii- 
sionem evoliitis. Viridcscentes iucoli.e prmcipue uqiia^ diilcis 
marisqiie iiiiniis salsi, in scrobiculis sinubiisquc, rarissiine in 
aperto vel profiindiori marif^ 

From this most extensive class as constituted by Agardli, 
in which the ’most diverse [irodiictions are evidently embraced, 
M« J. Decairsue, as already noticed, has removed the Conjti- 
gatce of Vaiiclier, and raised them into a distinct group under 
the name of Syiisporcs, doubtless on very sufficient grounds ; 
and I have contented myself with subtracting the true fresh- 
water Confcrw'e, concerning the reproduction of u'hicli siiclr 
erroneous notions are entertained both by Agardli and M. J. 
Decaisne ; the opinion of the latter .differing only from that of 
the former in the disbelief of the motion of the zoospores, I 
feel at the same time assured that it ought to be reduced 
within still narrower limits. Although I am not disposed to 
go the length of ([uestioning the existence of the motion of 
zoospores in all Confervm, 1 yet feel confidence in doing so in 
reference to all freshwater Confervm with simple filaments, 
whether belonging’ to the group of Synsjmrem^ the Vesicu-' 
iaspernue^ or the Sphapropkee^ excluding only (7. wmcosa and 
C. punctata* 

Many other objections besides those already urged in the 
course of these remarks might be raised to Agardir’s definitiou 
of the zoospores ; but for the present I pass these, hy, reserving 
one or two observations, until we come to speak of tlie zoo- 
spores as limited by M. Decaisne. 

M. Decaisne thus defines the zoospores, which he makes 
to embrace only the Nosiochhuc\ the true Confervm, and the 
Uketeem ; Ont la spore formee aux depens c!e la matiere verte 
qui sk)rganize ii Finterieur de chacun des articles ou utricles 
qiii composent toute la plante ; chacun de ces organes pent 
coiitenir line seule ou plusieurs sporesF^ 

And again, M. Decaisne, in another part of his memoir, 
thus more particularly defines the true Confervm, or Veskula-^ 
spennm : Les Conferves proprement dites, dont les filaments 
n’offrent Jamais le curieux phenomene de la conjugation,' et 
chez lesquelles les spores sortent des tubes sous la forme cle 
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Vi%icules extrement ]')etites^ ordinairement miinies, au centre, 
d’uii globule plus transparent, qui se colore soit eii lilac, soit 
en briiii, par l\actioii de Fiode/^ 

From what has been said of the true Confervmj it is evident 
that both of tlie above definitions are full of error, in so far as 
they have reference to the Confervas proper, lliiis i have 
showm that more than one spore is never contained in the 
same cell ; that this spore is not formed, as described in the 
first definition, at the expense of the green matter, qui s^or- 
ganise a Finterieur de chacun des articles ou utricles qui 
composeiit toute la plante/^ but from the concentration of 
the matter in a'wo contiguous cells of the same filament : nor, 
as stated in the second, are they extrcinent petites v&h 
cules/^ but large elliptical spheroidal or ovate bodies of the 
same dimensions and structure as the similar bodies of the 
Coniuffai^e. 

I have shown, too, that the majority of the Confervas with 
simple imbrariched filaments are perpetuated by means of true, 
spores and not zoospores, and that these spares are in all these 
cases formed in the same manner by the union and concentra- 
tion of the contents of two cells, placed either, as in some but 
not dllConJuffatcey in two distinct filaments, or in the same fila- 
ment, as in the Vesiculaspe^yiue and Bplimropleie^ a statement 
now for the first time promulgated, and upon the important 
conclusion from which, with reference to the animality of the 
Confervas and Spirogyne in particular, I have already dwelt. 

The passage of the contents of one cell into the interior of 
a contiguous one has not hitherto, I believe, been witnessed 
by any observer. I was lately so fortunate as to notice the 
manner of this transference in one of the species of the genus 
VesiouBfera. It would appear not to be a momentary opera- 
tion, but a continued action, being the result of a sustained 
attraction existing between the contents of the two cells, but 
most pow'erfully in that in wdiich the seed is to be formed. 
This attraction occasions the separation, at intervals of some 
minutes, of three or four of the bright splieniles, -wliicli, with a 
thick colourless fluid, compose the contents of the cells, w'hicli, 
when separated, immediately start into tlie seed-bearing cell, 
and unite with tine material already there. 

The tapering of the filaments alluded to in the definition of 
the genus requires a careful examination for its detection, and 
accounts satisfactorily for the variable size of the filaments in 
the same species ; indeed, the more closely we study these' 
pxmductions the more satisfactory will be the investigation of 
them, and the fewer the number of the supposed anomalies. 

2 C'2 



The criiise of the variath>n m the lc«p;tli of the joints lies been 
exiilaiiied by the cliscoverj of the law wiiicii governs the de- 
velopment of the Coiifervre generally ; and here^ again^ ob- 
servation affords a reason for the difference of diameter ob- 
servable amoii^ the filaments of the species of this geniis» 
The more simple the structure of any planh the more simple 
and isolated will be the laws which preside over its CEConoiiiv, 
and tlie fewer conscc|iiently should be the abnormal conditions 
to which it is subject. 

New Species. 

Vesitvdifera prineeps. Filaments of considerable cliaiiieter ; 
cells usually rather longer than broad; spores circular, 
ijfiiig ill cells, wliicli in the thickest part of the filaments are 
scarcely inflated, but are more so near their terminations. 

The above species is to be referred without doubt to the 
I\oIifera composiia of Vaucher, wdiich the elder Agarclli con- 
sidered merely to be a variety of his Coii/erva eapiUaris* It 
would appear, howeyer, to be specifically distinct ifoin the 
Confeiu'a .which I regard as the C. eapillatis of Agardii. 

I have conferred the name of prmceps upon this species, 
less, from the size of its filaments than from its great abiui- 
draice, both in this country and on the continent. The generic 
and specific names of Vaucher are altogether inapplicable to 
the species, both conveying false impressions with respect to 
its reproduction ; thus the specific term compmslta is derived 
from a branched parasite which Vaucher observed growing 
upon it, and which he erred, in supposing to be the proliferous 
offspring. The fact of the parent filament being simple and 
that of the parasite branched^ ought to have saved Vaucher 
from this error. 

There is a specimen of this species in the herbarium of Dr. 
Greville, from Caen, put up by M, Chauvin under the name 
of C, capUhris—YWL\ /3* alteraata^ Ag. 

Vesmillfem condensaia. Filaments of more considerable dia- 
meter than those of the preceding species ; cells not so long 
as they' are broad. 

This species I .conceive to 'be the Conferva eapillaris of 
Agardh, whose name for it I ' have been obliged to change, 
inasmuch as it is very distinct from that whicii is probably 
the true C. eapilkiris of Linnseus. 

It is evidently a very rare species, for I have only met with 
one small specimen, procured I 'believe from the lake in^ the' 
pleasure gardens at Kewv 
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Veskulfera capillar Is ^ Linnteus? Filaments of considerable 
diameter ; ceils varying in length from nearly twice to almost 
four times their diameter ; spores large, circular^ contained 
ill distinct iiiflatioiis of the cells of an evkleiiLly ovate form. 
I am unable to quote a single synonym for this species with 
certainty ; I am inclined^ however^, to refer to it the Corferva 
tmnidula of English Botany^/ 

Yery abundant in ponds in the brick-fields near Not ting 
Hill ; it also occurs occasionally in the vicinity of Cliesliunt, 

Vesiciilifera crassa. Filaments of veiy considerable diameter; 
cells usually about five times as long as broad ; spores ovab 
generally solitary, but sometimes binary, contained in cells 
of a slightly oval form, the length of which exceeds the 
diameter about twice. 

The only species near to which this approaches is VesictiU- 
fera Landsborotighi^ than -svhich the^^ filaments are thicker, and 
the inflated cells shorter and less marked. 

Ill a fish-pond at Wood Green near Bury Green, vicinity 
of Cheshimt. 

Vesiciilifera LandshorougM, Filaments of considerable dia- 
meter, but scarcely so large as those of the preceding spe- 
cies ; cells at the period of fructification about five or six 
times as long as broad ; spores oval, contained in inflated 
cells of an elongated but not regularly oval form ; these oc- 
cur usually single at intervals of three or four cells, but 
sometimes two are juxtaposed. 

I have much pleasure in dedicating this one of the finest 
species of the genus to the Rev. David Landsboroiigh, by 
whom the merit of its discovery is shared equally with myself,' 
as an expression of my wman admiration of the devotion dis- 
played b}^ that gentleman to the cause of natural science- 
I have met wdth this species but sparingly myself, but have 
received excellent specimens of it in a state of reproduction 
from Mr. Laiidsborough, wdio aptly compares the ibrm of the 
spore-bearing cells to that of the soldering of lead pipes.” 

Vicinity of Chesliunt ; very rare. — A. H. H. In an old coal- 
pit near ' Steveaston, Ayrshire; abundant. — Rev. D. Lands- 
boroughf* 

* I am led to suspect, ftom observations made sabsequeut to die writing 
of tbe above description, that VesicitUfera princeps is mere]}/ this species in 
a young condition ; however, I am by no means certain of this. ' 

t Under the 'name of Conferva tumidida a fine speeirneo of this species 
was'Seiit me by 'Mi\ Ralfs a few days since; but that Conferva, as already 
mentioned, i ' conceive ought to be referred to FesmtUfera mpUhms^ de- 
scribed above.' 
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Vesiciiifera pTolongata, Filaments more slender than those 
of the preceding species ; cells usually seven times as long 
as broad 5 spores ovalj contained in inflated cells of an ovate 
form. 

This species is known from VesicuUfera LandsborougM by 
its finer filaments^ longer cells^ and ovate form of the spore- 
bearing inflated cells. I have twice met with ih once in a pond 
near Louton^ and again near Enfield. 

Vesieuli/era lacustris. Filaments nearly equal in diameter to 
those of Vesiculifera proloiigata ; cells from three to five 
times as long as broad ; spores oval, sometimes almost qua- 
drangular, solitary, occasioning no very considerable en- 
largement of the cell in which it lies 5 empty cell next the 
spore also inflated. 

Veskmlifera laciistris differs principally from F. crassa in 
the less diameter of its filaments, and in the presence of the 
inflated empty cell placed next to the spore. 

In the New River Reservoir near Cheshunt, sparingly, and 
other places in the vicinity, 

Vesiculifera paktdina. Filaments of less considerable dia- 
meter than those of Vesiculifera capUIarisi cells two and 
a half or three times as long as broad ; spores at first cir- 
cular, but subsequently becoming ovate, contained in di- 
stinctly inflated cells of an ovate form. 

This species bears some resemblance to Vesiculifera capil- 
laris^ from which it is to be distinguished principally by Its 
smaller size, and the form of the perfect spores. 

It is very abundant, and is now (August) to be met with 
plentifully in fructification, in ponds in feck-fields nearNot- 
ting Hill. 

Vesimlifera pulchella. Filaments nearly equal in diameter to 
those of the preceding species ; cells usually two and a half 
or three times as long as broad, but sometimes twice, and 
rarely four times as long as broad ; spores circular, con- 
tained in much inflated cells, which are at first oval, then 
circulai', and lastly somewhat hexagonal. 

This is a very fine species, seeking usually rather pure 
w^ater ; it is of an intense and beautiful green colour. I have 
met, with it several times both in the neighbourhoods of Ches- 
hunt and Netting Hill. 

Vat. Filaments more slender than those of the preceding 
.species; cells four times as long as hroad; spores circular, 
contained in ceils which ,are nearly of a spherical form. 
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I am inclined to regard this as a distinct species ; however, 
it is perhaps safer to consider it for the present, until it has 
again been met with in other localities, as a variety. 

I received a fine specimen of it in fructification from that 
excellent observer Mr. Ralfs, by whom it w’as found near 
Penzance. 

Vesiculifera cardiaca. Filaments about equal in diameter to 
those of the preceding species ; cells five or six times as 
long as broad ; spores circular, contained in much inflated 
cells, which may be compared to a heart in form. 

I have only met with this very distinct species once, in a 
pond near Netting Hill, There is no other Conferva known 
to me wherewith it could be confounded. 

Vesiculifera ovalis. Filaments more slender than in the pre- 
ceding species ; cells five or six times as long as broad ; 
spores oval, contained in cells of a regularly oval form, and 
not filling the entire cavity of the cells. 

The above species approaches more nearly than any of the 
others described in this paper to the figure of Conferva tu- 
midida in ^ English Botany f the cells are, however, twice as 
long as they are said to be in that species. From Vesiculifera 
prdongata it is distinguished by the greater fineness of its 
filaments, and the more regularly oval form of the spore-bear- 
ing cells. 

Vicinity of Cheshimt ; very rare. 

Vesiculifera virescens. Filaments equalling in diameter those 
of Vesiculifera dissiUens ; cells once and a half or twice as 
long as broad, fasciated ; spores spheroidal, contained in 
much inflated ceils of the same form. 

This at the period of reproduction is a peculiarly elegant 
species, the elegance of its appearance arising from the grace 
of form and regularity of disposition of the spore-bearing in- 
flated cells. 

I have found it in two localities in the vicinity of Notting 
Hill, near London. 

Vesiculifera dissilieus^ Lyngb. et Ag.? Cells scarcely so long 
as broad ; spores circular, contained in inflated cells of the 
same form, which are usually solitary. 

The above is a very beautiful species under the microscope ; 
it is to be distinguished from all others by the shortness of its 
ceils. I have preserved several fine specimens of it in seed. ' 
111 the, herbarium of Dr. Greville I find a specimen of This 
species, not indeed in a state of reproduction, put' up by M. 
Chauviii, and marked with doubt as Conferva dmUiem^ Lyngb. 
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It is ceiiaiiilj not the Confei'va dissiUens either of DillwyiFs 
work or of ^'English Botany %• that of the latter work being 
probably identical with Besraldium mucosum, 

Yesicnifh'u ovata. Filaments of less diameter than those of 
f^paludina; cells three or four times as long as broad; 
spores at first ovate^ but subsequently becoming circular^ 
contained in inflated cells of an ovate form. 

I do not see that this species can be coiifoiuided with any 
of the others. I have met with it but in one locality, viz. in a 
small pond near the New- River Reservoir^ which is entirely 
filled hj it. 

Vesictilifera concateuaia. Filaments about the thickness of 
those of Vesiculifera ovalis ; cells six times as long as broad ; 
spores ovalj, contained in much enlarged cells of a beaded 
form^ from three to six of w'hich occur contiguously to each 
other. 

The inflated cells in this species appear very large compared 
with the size of the filaments, and are never, so far as I have 
observed, solitary, three being generally placed together, but 
not uiifreqiiently as many as six. 

Cheshunt Common, and in a pond near Higligate. 

Vesiculifera aurea. Filaments of nearly the same diameter as 
those of Vesictdifei'a ovalis ; cells from four to seven times 
as long as broad ; spores oval, frequently of a golden colour, 
usually solitary, but sometimes binary. When there is but 
one spore an inflated empty cell is always placed next to it; 
and when there are two, these lie in adjacent cells, with an 
enlarged cell not containing a spore next to one or other 
of them ; not unfrequently six or seven contiguous cells are 
inflated, wdiich gradually taper from the first to the last. 
This species has occurred abundantly to me in a pood at 
Wood Green near Bmy Green, vicinity of Cheshunt ; it ap- 
pears to be very distinct from any of the others. In the con- 
dition in wdiicli I met with it, viz. in seed, the ‘filaiiieiits ivere 
of a bright russet colour and the seeds golden. 

Vesmdifemfmciata. Filaments of less diameter than those 
of Vesiculifera virescens ; cells about three times as long as 
broad; spores circular,, contained in cells of the same form. 
This species approaches more closely than any of the others 
to Vesicidifera virescens^ from which it differs principally in 
being altogether smaller. I do not know w^hether ,the cells are 
fasciated in all stages of their growth, but 1 should imagine 
not. . ' ' ■ ' ' ' . 

In a pond on Naziog Common, Essex. 
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Vesiailifera com/pressa. Filaments slender; cells twice or tlirice 
as long as broad ; spores contained in inflated cells of a com- 
pressed ellipsoidal form. 

The filaments are a shade finer than those of the following 
species, w^hicli I have named Veslctdlfera spfusriea ; and the 
form of the inflations is also different^ being in F. conipressa 
not unlike the knobs upon dumb-bells. 

In Mr. YorFs brick-field near Cliesliuiit. 

VesicuUfera sphm'ica. Filaments slender ; cells about once 
and a half or twuce as long as broad ; spores spherical^ con- 
tained in enlarged cells of the same form. 

Vicinity of Cheshuiit. 

VesicuUfera fugacissima. Filaments of less diameter than 
those of VesictdifeTa splmrica^ mucous^ and of a light green 
colour ; cells usually as long as broad^ but sometimes much 
longer than broad^ at others their breadth exceeds their 
length. 

Although I have not seen this species in a state of repro- 
ductioiij I have but little hesitation in referring it to the genus 
VesicuUfera^ the joints being strongly marked^ and when dried 
somewdiat contracted^ as is usual \rith the species of that ge- 
nus. The filaments^ notwithstanding them mucosity^ do not 
exhibit any gloss when in a dried condition, in this also re- 
sembling other VesicuUferee. 

Clieshunt Common and High Beach. 

VesicuUfera elegans. Filaments slender, but of greater dia- 
meter than those of VesicuUfera tenuis i cells about six 
times as long as broad ; spores oval, contained in greatly 
enlarged cells of the same form. 

There is not a more distinct or prettier species in the ge- 
nus, differing from VesicuUfera ten-ids in the greater diameter 
of the filaments. 

I have twice metxvitli it, once near Cheshuiit Common and 
again in ponds on Hertford Heath. 

VesicuUfera temds. Filaments vei-y slender ; cells many timeS' 
as long as broad ; spores oval, contained in cells of a much 
elongated but regularly oval form. 

A distinct, graceful, and very rare species. 

Vicinity of Cheshunt. 

VesicuUfera MiUIerL Filaments very slender ; cells fully four 
times' as long as broad,; spores, spherical, contained in in- 
flated cells of a regularly globular form., 

This species comes very close to the following. 
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In tlie New River Reservoir, and other places in the vici- 
nity of Cheshunt. 

VeskuUfei^a hombycina. Filaments more slender than those 
of the preceding species 5 cells fully four times as long as 
broad ; spores spherical, contained in inflated cells, vdiicli 
have their sides somewhat compressed. Three or four in- 
flated cells sometimes occur in juxtaposition. 

Common, Clieshunt. 

Veskulifei'a angusta. Filaments scarcely equal in diameter to 
those of FesiaiUfera homhycina^ somewhat mucous ; cells 
usually about three times, but sometimes nearly four times 
as long as broad. 

The joints of this species are somewdiat inconspicuous from 
the fineness of the filaments, as ^vcli as from the circumstance 
of the endochrome filling the entire cavity of the cells. Al- 
though I have not seen any of the cells inflated, I yet regard 
it as a Vesictdifera^ on account of the contraction of the 
joints in drying, and the absence of gloss on the filaments. 
This species is by no means uncommon, and has probably 
been confounded with Fi 

Clieshunt and other places ; Ilfracombe, Mr. Ralfs. 

Vesiculi/era pygmma. Filaments about equal to those of F. 
bombycma ; cells rather longer than broad, joints strongly 
marked. 

This species resembles greatly Bphmroplea vermicitlaris^ but 
has longer cells and more strongly marked joints. It often 
adheres to the roots of trees which grow in the water. ^ 

Gheshunt ; Penzance, Mr. Ralfs. 

SUBGENUS^ 

Char. Filaments attenuated, brittle ; joints strongly marked, 
w'hen dry somew^hat contracted ; filaments lustreless ; spores 
placed in inflated cells, two of which enter equally into the 
formation of each inflation. 

VesicuUfera composita. Filaments somewhat slender, very 
fragile, of a dark chocolate colour ; cells rather longer than 
broad ; spores circular, placed in inflated ceils of the same 
form. 

So remarkably does this species differ from other Vesicu- 
lasperms, that I should have hesitated to have associated it 
with that group, had ' I not discovered the vesicles upon the 
species, of which a definition is given above. It agrees with 
other Veskuliferm in' having attenuated filaments and strongly 
markedjoints, but, on the other hand, it' is remarkably distin- 
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guislied from them by its exceeding fragility as well as by the 
circumstance of the inflations being formed by two cells in- 
stead of one^ as is the case with all other Yesiculasperms, 

This is by no means an uncommon species^ although it is 
rare to find it with inflated cells. It appears to prefer pure 
water^ for it is usually met with in ditches in which the water 
glides slowly along. 

Cheshunt marshes ; Stevenston, iVyrshire^ Rev. D. Lands- 
borough. 

Accurate figures^ many of them coloured^ have been pre- 
served of the whole of the species above described. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 11, 1842. — William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A letter from the Society’s corresponding member, H. J. Ross, 
Esq., was read, in which he states that the Common Green Wood- 
pecker of Europe {FkiiS' viridis, Auct.) is to be found in great num- 
bers at Trebizond, and that he has shot them as high as Gumush- 
khaiigh, which is between Erzeroom and Trebizond. 

M. P, Gervais exhibited a drawing representing the details of a 
new genus of Marsupial animals, and communicated to the Meeting, 
in his own name and that of M. Jules Ven’eaux, the description of 
this new Mammal, which formed part of a collection brought from 
Swan River, and, in the opinion of the authors of the paper, will con- 
stitute among the Marsupialia the t 3 q)e of a distinct family, for which 
these naturalists propose the name Tarsipedidm^ and for the species 
the name of Tarsipes rostratus. 

in general appearance, observe the authors, the Tursipes ro5- 
iratus bears some resemblance to a Shrevr (SoreF) ; but the head is 
longer, and the muzzle is much elongated. The head and body to- 
gether measure 4| French inches, and the tail t3| inches. The fur 
is tolerably dense, and composed of shortish silky adpressed hairs, 
which are of a slate-grey colour next the skin, and yellowish exter- 
nally. The back is of a brownish yellow colour, and a dorsal black 
stripe extends from the shoulders to the base of the tail, and on each 
side of this stripe the fur assumes a paler hue : the upper part of the 
head and muzzle are of the same brownish colour as the back ; the 
under side of the body as well as the inner side of the limbs are 
yellowish ; the hairs of the moustaches are brown, and tolerably 
long, some about one inch in length. The muzzle is terminated by 
a little mufle ; the nostrils are laterally pierced and virgulifomn ; the 
inter-nasal furrow is nearly equal in length to the nostrils. ^ The tail 
is furnished at the base with fur like that of the body, but the greater 
portion is covered with short hairs, .as in the rat tribe': its.extremity 
is naked beneath, but the naked portion is but a few lines in length, 

' The ears are tolerably short, somewhat’ rounded, and may be com- 
'pared to those of the Shrews. , 
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Tbe aiiimai is plantigrade ; its hinder limbs are ratlier longer 
than those in front. The palm of the hand is naked, as well as that 
of the foot, wliicli is rather iiarrovr and somewhat elongated, as in 
certain climbing Mammals. The fore-feet are provided with five 
toes, which are free, moderately short, and naked beneath as well as 
the part above, on the -ungiieal phalanx of which the digital pad is 
large, and forms a little cushion, as in the fingers of the Leymmdec 
which are provided -with three pairs of mammm (Tarsius, Galago, 
and Clmrocjale) ; the thumb has the same direction as the other fin- 
gers, and like them it has a little depressed nail, which covers but a 
small portion of the apical fleshy pad. The middle finger is the largest, 
the fingers joining it are nearly equal in length, and the thumb is 
rather shorter than the outer finger. 

The principal peculiarities in the hinder limbs consist in the 
smallness of the middle toe and that next it on the inner side, and 
these toes are united as far as the last phalanx, as in the Syndactyle 
Marsupialia, and like these animals, are provided each with a pointed 
nail bearing some resemblance to a little hoof. The thumb is op- 
poseable to the other toes, has no nail, but terminated by a fiesliy pad : 
the fourth and fifth toes are provided with a pad similar to that of 
the corresponding toes of the fore-feet *, they have moreover small de- 
pressed nails, which do not extend to the outer margins of the pad : 
the fourth toe is the largest, and the fifth, though shorter, extends 
beyond the line of the two syndactyle toes. 

Before pointing out certain peculiarities of the skeleton of the 
Tarsipes, we may add, that in the male the scrotum is suspended in 
advance of the penis, and that in the female the mamma3, four in 
number, are placed in an abdominal pouch. There is but one opening 
for excretion and defecation. 

In Paris there are several specimens of this singular animal. 
The skull of a female studied by ]\1M. Gervais and Ferreaux had 
the hinder part, as well as the lower portion in the mesial line, 
injured ; and this circumstance, combined with its small size, ob- 
serves these authors, rendei*s it difficult of examination ; they were 
able, however, to observe many of its essential characters. 

The skull is much elongated, especially its facial portion ; and 
studying it isolately, one would be tempted to refer it to an animal 
of the Edentate order, and probably to the family, of Ant-eaters, 
Myrmecophaga, &c. The sutures of its bones are not obliterated as 
those of the Momtremata of the same, age, but their .distinction is less 
marked on the face than in the cranial region properly so called. 
The nasal bones are elongated, and terminate in an angle project- 
ing at their point of junction with the anterior margin of the fron- 
tals ; these are contracted at the interorbital portion, but they pre- 
sent no postorbital process to contribute towards the formation of, a 
complete circular orbit ; their antero-posterior development exceeds 
the transverse diameter. 

The skull is broader in the parietal region, and the brain appears to 
have been more voluminous than in most other marsupial animals. In 
this form of cranium we perceive an analogy in the g^mm Mmro$€elide$, 
The cranial cavity is proportionally more ample 'than in the great 
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Ant-eater (M'^rmecophaga jiihata). The occipital vertebra in tlie iii- 
dividiiai described is not perfect, and does not extend beyond the an- 
terior occipital or interparietal, ^vliich is large and iiiiicli broader than 
in the Myrmecobiiis. The ex -occipital, or, more correctly perhaps, 
the mastoid, articulates with the lateral margin of that bone. There 
is neither parietal crest nor occipital. The two temporal foss^ com- 
municate by a nearly circular opening. The palatine portion of the 
intermaxillaries, and the anterior portion of the maxillary bones, 
have two small incisive foramina, and these are somewhat elongated ; 
there is moreover in the palate two elongated openings, separated 
only by a very narrow bony ridge; the posterior boundaries of 
these openings and the termination of the palate, owing to the frac- 
tured condition of the skull, could not be seen. The suture between 
the nasal and maxillary bones, as well as the lachrymal, which is rather 
small, are nearly obliterated ; the lachrymal canal is visible. The 
maxillaries, the length of which is proportionate to the nasal bones, 
give origin to a zygomatic process, and in fact there exists a complete 
zygomatic arch. The malar bone is of moderate thickness and 
depth ; its posterior portion gives off a small process which projects 
above the temporal apophysis, and appears to represent, in a rudi- 
mentary condition, the little osseous temporal process observed in the 
Echidna, rather than a true orbital process of the zygoma, which in 
fact is granting, as well as the orbital process of the frontal ; and in 
this respect the Tarsipes differs from the Myrmeccbius, with w'hicli 
there exists an analogy as regards some other characters. The al- 
veolar portion of the maxillaries is very hard and presents a cutting 
edge, wdiich is elevated in such a manner as to give to the palate a 
slightly concave surface. 

The infra- orbital opening is small, and placed in a longitiidioal 
groove of the maxillary bone situated a little in advance of the bone 
of the zygomatic process through which it is perforated. The 
auditory buIljB are convex, and nearly continuous with the squamous 
portion of the temporal. The tympanic circle is complete, and com- 
municates in a direct manner with the bnUm by a large canal, which 
permits of the interior of the chamber being seen. The articulation 
of the squamous portion with the great ala of the sphenoid, is oblique 
from the inferior margin of the zygomatic process' in the anterior cen- 
tral portion of the bone of the auditory chamber. The lower part 
of the squamous element and this outer portion of the pteryg'oid are 
on the same plane, and though bulbous, the};^ do not form a second 
auditory chamber, as in some marsupials, but merely an inflated por- 
tion of the cranial cavity. The glenoid cavity for the articulation of 
the lowx^r jaw is indistinct. This jaw resembles in general form that 
of MyrmecopMga juMta, and it moreover hears a considerable ana- 
logy to that of 'the Momtremuia, It is subliiiear, slender,' almost 
without a trace of coronoid 'process, and there being no angular pro- 
cess, it does not px^esent the peculiar conformation of this part 'of the 
low'er jaw which characterizes all the known marsupials;' and the 
condyle, instead of being transverse as in these animals, is situated at 
the apeX' of a little curvature formed by the entire masseteric portion 
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of the maxillary, approaches to a circular form, and is somewhat 
oblique ill its direction, as in the Myrmecophaga juhata and in the 
Momtremata, In the Myrmecobius an approach to this disposition 
of the condyle is observable. The masseteric depression is in the 
form of a longitudinal cleft, which is much longer than the cleft found 
in certain species of Maa'opodidee, and very much resembles that ivliich 
we observe in the lower jaw of some birds. The two inferior maxillary 
are joined at the symphysis by a ligament only, but their junction ap- 
pears to be more perfect than in the Edentata in general : these 
bones are as remarkable for their compact structure as for their trans- 
parency. 

Of tiie remaining portion but few parts are known, viz. the radius 
and the inferior portion of the cubitus ; these are separated in their 
whole length ; the tibia and the fibula, which are also separated as 
far as their articulation with the tarsus ; the fibula is much com- 
pressed at its upper extremity. 

The dental system of the Tarsipes is most anomalous : the lower 
jaw presents in front a pair of cultriform teeth which have the same 
horizontal direction as the jaw ; the basal portion of these teeth is 
narrower than the other poition, and the root is very deeply inserted 
into the jaw; the apical portion is unfortunately broken. These 
teeth are applied one against the other by their internal surface. 
Near the posterior third of the dental portion of the same jaw is a 
small transparent gemmiform tooth, which has the appearance of a 
little process recurved angularly outwards. 

On the anterior third of the left side of the upper jaw are three 
small teeth ; the first, w'hich appears to be in the incisive bones, and 
which is in a line with the incisive openings, is in the form of a 
minute simple tubercle ; the third, which is situated at the hinder 
extremity of the anterior third of the dental portion of the jaw, is 
also gemmiform, rather slender, longer than the first, and somewhat 
inclined forwards. Between this and the foremost tooth Is another 
tooth, which is smaller than either, and situated nearer to the third 
than the second tooth. All these teeth are transparent and have but 
one root ,* they are all which could be found in the specimen ex- 
amined ; and it is only by inspecting several individuals that the 
dental formula of this little animal could be correctly ascertained. 
It is supposed by the authors, that in front of the foremost pair of 
teeth of the upper jaw here described, another tooth exists, the root 
of which only is visible ; if such should be the case, there would 
then be three pairs of incisors of unequal size in the upper jaw, and 
behind these a canine, which is the largest of those teeth. 

The Tarsipes, as has been shown, presents characters which could 
scarcely be supposed to exist 'in a single species, and affords an ad- 
ditional proof that the inspection of a single portion of any animal 
is not sufficient for the determination of the peculiarities of other 
parts. , Its feet are those of, an animal elevated in the scale of 
organization, and 'nearly resemble those of the Tarskis, differing 
only in the 'union of ^ the second and third toes of the hind-feet. 
The Tarsipes also having these' two toes shorter than the others and 
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provided with subulated nails ; the singular form of its teeth, and, 
above all, the analogy which its skull bears with that of the Mono- 
delph Edentata and Monotremata, render it difficult to determine 
the rank which the Tarsipes ought to occupy among the. Syn- 
dactylous Marsupialia, It may be obseiwed that it makes a con- 
siderable approach to Myrmecobius, an animal which, in some re- 
spects, has lilcewise affinities with the Edentata ; but here the feet 
nearly resemble those of the DasyurL The Tarsipes in all proba- 
bility had a long tongue, as in the Echidna and the Myrmecophaga ; 
and it appears, according to the observations made by Lieutenant 
Dale and Mr. Gilbert, and communicated to M. Gervais by Mr. 
Waterhouse, that the tongue of the Myrmecobius is also very long. 

Mr. Gould exhibited a new species of Petrogale, which he charac- 
terized as follows : — 


Petrogale ixoRNATA. Petr, facie et dorso aremceo-cinereis ; 
Immeris canescente irroratis, laterihus pallidloribus absque not is 
conspicuis ; antibrachiis tarsisque aremceo-cmerek digitis ad api- 
ce7n saturate fiiscis ; caudd dlmldid basalt aremceo fused, 

Hab, North coast of Australia. 

General colour of the upper parts sandy grey, grizzled over the 
shoulders, and becoming much lighter on the flanks ; an indistinct 
line, of a lighter hue, along the face under the eye; a dusky red 
patch behind the elbow ; under surface sandy white, inclining to 
rufous on the low^er part of the abdomen ; arms and tarsi sandy grey, 
passing into dark brown at the extreme tips of the toes ; basal half 
of the tail sandy brown, the remainder black, the former colour ex- 
tending along the sides of the tail for some distance towards the tip ; 
ears sandy grey, bordered by a very narrow line of dark brown on 
their inner edge ; a dark patch at the occiput, passing into a dark 
line down the forehead. 

Female, 
Feet, Inches. 


Length from the tip of the nose to the extremity of 1 ^ 

the tail ' * • * i 

Length of tail I 

Length of tarsus and toes, including the nails 0 5^ 

Length of arm and hand, including the nails 0 5 

Length of face, from the tip of the nose to the base 1 a 4 X 

of the ear . . j 

Length of ears 0 i| 

This new species, for which I am indebted to the kindness of B. 
Bynoe, Esq., of H.M.S. Beagle, differs from all the other members 
of the genus in the unusual uniformity of its colouring. Mr, Bynoe 
collected it on the north coast of Australia, and this is all that is at 
present known respecting it. In size it, is about equal to the P, fa- 
ieraits of the western coast, to which, as also to P. pemciilatay it is 
very nearly allied, but differs 'from both in being' destitute of any 
markings on ,the, sides, in' the absence of any dark colouring behind 
the ears, and in, the light colounng,of,the arms ancl tarsi'. 
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The followiiig '' Descriptions of some ncvf species of lielwljue, in 
the collection of H. Gaming, Esq./’ by Mr. Q. B. Sowerby, juii., 
■was read 

Helicina steiatula, Thesaurus Conchy iiornm, by G.B. Sowerby, 
jun., fig. 43. Eel. tesid siibdcpressd, concentrice subsb'iatd,fidm- 
rvfescerite ; uperturd suhquadratu, margine albo, crasso, reflexo, 
inteyro^ subsimiuto, poslict suhdejrresso. 

Alt. *23; lat. -30 poll. 

Eiib. ? Mus. Cuming. 

The margin of the aperture in this species is slightly lohecl, and 
sinuous above and below. 

Helicina maxima, Sow. jun., Tlies. Conch, fig*. 11. Hei. test I 
globosd, subdepressd, Imvi^ albd; aperturd magyid^ semilunmi, 
marghie reflexo, acuto ; lablo intemo crasskisculo ; columelid ob- 
tuse angulatd. 

Alt. *50; lat. 1 poll. 

pjdb, } Mus. li. Cuming. 

Rather more depressed and larger than H, Major, witli the base 
of the columella aiigula.ted instead of being notched. 

Helicixa ACiTTissiMA, Sovv. juii., Tlies. Conch, fig. 92 to 95. 
HeL testa plus minmve depircssd, concentrice leviier striatd, an- 
guiari, acutissime carmatd, infra angulos pmilidmi complanaid ; 
aperturd trkmgidari ^ lahio iiiterm temdssimo ; columelid suheom- 
plamtd, ad bashn siihiindatd • lahio eEerno acuto, valide reflexo, 
expmm, super angulum subdepresso, 

Hab, a, pud iiis. Phllippinas. H. Cuming legit. 

Var. (t, 2\ lilted, rufescenie, fascld ruhrd infra angulo posiid. Alt. 
*35 ; lat. *70. Hab. Jacna, ins. Bohol. 

Var. b. T. luted, rufes cent e,f asciis inibris trlhis ornatd. Hah. Jacna, 
ins. Bohol. 

Var. c. T. palUde luted, fascia rubra infra angulum, et altera prope 
sutiiram positd, Alt. *25 ; lat. '40 poll. Ilab. Siquijor. 

Var. d. 1\ palUde luted. Hah. Argao* ins. Zebu. 

Var, e. T, hied, subtiis ruhrd ^ ca7ind albcL Hah. Argao, ins. Zebu. 

Var./. 1\ fused, fiigricante. Hab, Loboc, ins. Bohol. 

A-^ar. g. T. ruhrd, absque f asciis. Hub, Loboc, ins. Bohol. 

The above are found on leaves of small shrubs. 

Helioixa Trochifoemis, Sow. jun,, Thes,' Conch, f. 90. He!, 
testa luted, HeEcin® acutissimse shnillimd, sed spird altiori ,* lahio 
externo posike subdepresso. 

Alt. *20; lat. -SO. 

Hub. Ins. Negros, Philippinarum. H. Cuming legit. 

Found on leaves of palms" on mountains.' It differs from //. ^acU'- 
iisskna principally in being much more conical, and in ha^diig the 
upper part of the outer lip more depressed. 

PIemcixa, minu-ta, . Sow.' jun.,' Thes. Conch/ f. 40/41.' -He!, 
testd pffrvd, depressdc suhangnlatd, ruhrd ml strammed; margme 
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crmso, effuso ; lablo Interm calloso ; cohmieiid ad basmi subemar- 
gltuitd. 

Alt. *10; iat. -15 poll. 

Hah. — ^ — -? Mus. FI. Cuming. 

Helicina agglittinans. Sow. jun., Thes. Conch. 1 S3 to 85. HeL 
testa depressdi aaguiafd, obtus^ carinatdf supra infraque ^qualifer 
comvem, minute comentr ice strkitd ; apertiird quadrUaterali ; labm 
interno tenidsslmo ; colunielld triangularly complanatdy suhmihiU- 
catdy ad basin obtuse angulatd ; lablo exterm effuso, refiexo, pos- 
tide levlter depresso ; operculo crassiusculo, irregulariter guadrlla- 
terally epidermide allquando per adhceslonem rupliim fragmento^^ 
rum in carinam latam py^eeruptam productd. 

Alt. ’45 ; long. *75 poll. 

Hab. apud ins. Pliiiippinas. H. Cuming legit. 

Var. a. T. luted. Ins. Guimaras. 

¥ar. b, T. aurantid; subtus fascia ruhescente. Hah. Loboc, ins. 
Bohol. 

Var. €. T. aurantld-ruhescente. Hab. Dingley, Paiiay. 

The shells of this species are found on rocks, the decomposed par- 
ticles of which are agglutinated to the epidermis in some specimens, 
so as to form a broad broken keel on the angle of the i.vhoiis. 

Helicina Lazarus, Sow, jun., Thes. Conch, f. 91. HeL testi 
paliide fuhd, H. agglutinanti slmillimd, sed niagls elevatd ; colu^ 

■ meiid angustiori. 

Alt, *28 ; lat. ‘40 poll. 

Hab. Bongabong, N. Ecija, ins. Luzon, Philippinarum. 

Found on leaves of palms. 

Helicina eolita, Sow. Jun., ■Thes/ Conch, f. 76 to 81. ' Hei. 
testa poiltd, tenui, pellucldd, plus mimsve depressd et mgulutd ; 
anfractlhus supern'e subcomplanatis, infra ventricosis ; hhio in- 
terno temd, antice paululim inflato ; colunielld angustaki, ad basim 
levlter angulatd ; labio externo tenui, expanso, reflexo, super ungu- 
ium plus minusve depresso ; operculo interne rubro, extern'^ sub- 
margaritmeo. 

Hab. apud ins. Philippinas. H. Cuming legit, 

Var. a. T. aurantid, magnd, angulatd. Alt. *40; lat. *60. Sorso- 
gon, pr. Aibay, ins. Luzon. 

Vax. 5. T. aurantid, minori. Ait. *20; lat. '25. Siiiait, liocos, ins. 
Luzon, 

Var. €. T. aurantiacd, superne rubra. Misamls, ins. Mindanao. 

Var. d. T. aurmtid; fascid rubra in medio super unguium mfrrn- 
tuum. Abulug, pr. Cagayan, ins. Luzon, 

Var. e. T. aurantid, fasciis albis hinis ormtd. St. Nicliola^, ins. 
Zebu. : 

Var. f T* aurmtid, superne palMe rosed. Abulug, pr. Cagayan, 
Ins. .Luzon. 

From the large, somewhat angulated, orange variety, down, to' 'the 
more globose and small varieties, the gradation is so slow^ that it, is 
impossible .to, ■find a line of demarcation sufficiently distinct to. admit 
^ Mug* NHIM. Folx* Suj^L 2D 
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of specific separatioa, although the two extremes differ considerably 
in general appearance » 

Hewcina siMinxs, Sow. jun., Thes. Conch. Hel. testa H. polite 
simiUimd, sed hnpolitd, concentrice lev iter strktd, fused. 

Hah. apiid insiiiam Guadalonp, Mns. Cuming. 

Hemcika parva. Sow. jun., Thes. Conch, f. 82 . ffel testd H, 
politse similUmdy sed magis rotundatd, lahio exterm mhiime de- 
presso. 

Eab. Argao, ins. Zebu. H. Cuming legit. 

Found on leaves of bushes, and differs only from the smaller va- 
rieties of jy. polita in being globular, and having the outer lip not at 
all depressed above. 

Helicina GuADAiiOijPENsis, Sow. juB., Thcs. Conch, f. 65, 66. 
Hel. testd Icevi, depressd, suhangulatd, concentrice leviter striatd ^ 
columeild ad basin subnodosd; labio externo crasso, reflexo ; an- 
fractibus gradatim crescentihus, supra infraque subveniricosis ; 
opercuh fusco. 

Hab. apud insulam Guadaloup. Mus. H. Cuming. 

Var. a. T. rubra, hitescente, majori. Alt. *35 j lat. *60. 

Tar. b. T. paUld'h hninned, minori. Alt. *20; lat. *35. 

A memoir on the family of Touracoos, by Dr, E. Ruppell, was next 
read. In this memoir the author characterizes the following two 
new species of the genus Chizeerhis from Abyssinia :■ — 

Chizjbrhis personata. Chi. regime ophtlialmicd, gems, mento 
et guld, pennis denudatis, cute nigricante, vibrissis hrevissimis 
vestita ; pileo crista plicatilis, plumis taxis, elongatis, colore mu- 
rino ; mchd, regione parotied, juguloque albidis, jugulo et pectore 
viridkglaucis ; abdomine et tibiis rufo-cervinis ; auchenio, dorso et 
alis emsio-umbrinis, rectricihus oUvaceis ; cmdd elongatd, subroiun- 
data, Mprd cinered, infrcL luteo-virenti, ro5^^o et pedibus nigris ; 
iride albo-cmer ascent e. 

The most characteristic peculiarity in the present species, observes 
Dr. Riippell, consists in the absence of feathers on the face and 
throat, the skin of these parts presenting only small scattered hairs, 
and apparently being of a blackish purple colour. The feathers of the 
upper surface of the head are elongated, and have the 'plumelets soft 
and flowing they no doubt are 'erectile, and form' a crest^ at the will 
of the bird, ^ The two ^ sexes agree perfectly, both in size and colour^ 
hig. The dimensions in French measure are as follow • 

in. Vm. 

Total length from the tip of the beak to the tip of tail .19 0 

Tail 10 0 

Length of the beak, measuring along the upper curvature I 1 

Greatest 'height of the two mandibles ' 0 7| 

Length of the wing from the bend to the extremity of | ^ ^ 

the' fourth wing-feather, which is the longest . J ^ ^ ^ 

Length of the tarsus ' 1 .6 

, Lengfh'' of the, middle toe, including the nail , '1 10' 
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Chiz/EHhis leucogaster. Chi. piieo crista piicfUiiis, pliimk 
apice inmcatis, capite, gutture, collo, cervice, dorso et ails aesio- 
iimbrinls ; rectricihus ^nedimils mgro-marghiatls, 7'em.iglbits dmul'm 
basaii alMss cUmidio apicali itinbruio-nigns ; caudd snbrotutidaid, 
supra et subtiis uigni, fascia alhd laid trmismrsd ; rectricihus 
duabus hitermediis ciBslo-umhrims ; ahdomhie et iihiis albis ; 
rostra et pedlbus nigricantihiiSf iride mnbrmd, 

A peculiarity in this species consists in the truncated form of the 
feathers wliicli constitute the crest. Both sexes agree in size and 
colouring. The dimensions are as fallow : — 


Total length . . 

Tail 

Beak 

Height of beak 

Length of the wing to the end of the fifth wing-feather 

Tarsus 

Middle toe, including the nail 


ill. liii. 

18 9 
9 9 

0 lU 
0 6 | 
7 9 

1 8 
1 10 


January 25. — ^William Horton Lloyd, Esq,, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. D. Cooper communicated to the Meeting some notes, by 
T. S. Thomson, Esq., relating to the habits of the Bassaris astuta 
of Lichtenstein. These notes are confirmatory of the observations of 
Mr. Charlesworth, made at a former meeting of the Society*. The 
animal, Mr, Thomson has been informed, is found in most parts of 
the republic of Mexico, but is not known beyond the habitations of 
man. Besides fowls, butchers’ meat, &c., it will eat bread, fruit, and 
sugar ; it breeds principally in outhouses, and particularly in neglected 
spots, producing three or four at a birth. Sometimes it is tamed, 
and used like the domestic cat to destroy rats, mice, &c. 

Mr. Gould exhibited several Australian Mammals, from his own 
collection, which he considered to be new to science. The first to 
which he drew attention w^as a species of the genus Maaropns, as 
now restricted, which, from the sooty black colouring of the face, he 
proposed to describe under the name 

Macro PUS melanofs. Macr. vellere molll obscure grisea; dorso^ 
collo, plug ague mag m ad basin femoris, fuligimso-lavath ; late^ 
ribus corpoids indistincte fulvo tinctis ; capita fulighwso ; rlimario 
nigra ; auribus intus pills albis vestitis, ewtns pilis alMs, nigra 2 >- 
rdratis, ad basin nigris ; guld pectoreqiie aibescentibus ; tibiis tar-- 
sisque fusco -albis ^ dig itis nigris ; caudd robustd, supra fuligimso^ 


fmedi subtas palUdiore, dimidid apicali nigra. 

uiic, lin 

Longitude ab apice rostri ad caudse basin. ... 3S 0 

— eaud'iB 20 , 6 

tarsi digitorumque .............. 119 

^ gil) apice rostri ad basin auris , . , . 5^9; 

• “ — auris . 3 ; 9 


^ Proceedings for JalylS, 1841, p. 60 . 

' 2D 2 
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Tlie most striking character in this species is the general deep liue 
of the fur of the upper parts of the body and neck ; the ^colour may 
be described as sooty grey, but hamg moreover a brownish tint ; the 
wdiole upper surface and sides of the head are nearly black ; on the 
sides of the body and outer side of the hind legs, at the base, a very 
faint fulvous tint is observable ; a large space on the haunch is of the 
same deep hue as the back ; the throat and chest are v^hitish, the 
visible portion of the hairs on these parts being white ; at the base, 
or next the skin, they are of a deep grey colour, and so are those on 
the abdomen ; but here, though the hairs are tipped with wdiite, the 
grey tint shows itself to a greater degree. The ears are thicldy 
clothed with long white hairs on the inner side ; externally they are 
pencilled with black and white, in about equal proportions, but at 
the base they are clothed wuth the same dense fur as that of the head, 
and this is black. Tbe fore-legs, like the outer surface of the ears, 
are pencilled with black and white, the black becoming’ more con- 
spicuous towards the toes, which are covered with black hairs. The 
hind-legs and tarsi are chiefly of a browm-white hue, but on the toes 
there is a considerable admixture of black •, the hairs which cover the 
nails and the sides of the toes are almost entirely black. The tml is 
of the same colour as the body at the base, and has the apex black ; 
the portion covered with Mack hairs is rather less than that clothed 
with the paler fur. 

The following new Australian Mammals w^ere also characterized 
by Mr. Gould : — 

Belibea asiel. BeL palUde cinerea, lined dorsali, a hast rostri 
fere usque ad basin caudm extensd, drculo interrupto ad basin 
auris, 7nembrmidque laterali sup7'd nigy^esce^itibus, hue ad htera 
fiavescentUalbd ; corpore subtas pallid^, flavo ; caudd yraciii ad. 
apicein niyrd; au7'ibus tnediocribus ; pedibus paUidis* 

unc. lin. 


Longitudo ab apice rostri ad caudse basin 6 0 

caudiB 7 0 

awm 0 S' 

ab apice rostri ad basin auris . . , , 1 3| 


Two^specimens of this species of Flying Phalanger were received 
by Mr. Gould from Port Essington. In size and proportions it ap- 
proaches most nearly to the Belidea hrevicepSt being considerably less 
than the Fetuums sciureus of authors ; but it is readily distinguished 
by its general pale colouring, and more especially by the pale yellow 
tint of th'e under parts of the body. ■ The tail is slender as in bre- 
viceps, Waterh. ; the fore and hind-feet are of a pale yellowish hue in 
one specimen ; in the other the fore-feet have a pale browmish tint ; a 
narrow Mack- mark, commencing between the eyes, ^ runs along the 
back, and extends nearly to the root of the tail ; a narrow blackish line 
surrounds 'the eyes, and a black ring encircles the base of the ears, but 
is interrupted under the ear, which is sparingly clothed with minute 
hairs, excepting at the base externally, where' they are covered, with 
lor like 'that on the head, and which is of a black 'colour, forming 'a 
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portion of the dark ring before mentioned ; and on the hinder margin 
of the ear* at the base, is a fringe of pale yellowish hairs* The upper 
surface of the head is of a paler hue than the upper parts of the body, 
which are of a pale ash-colour, slightly tinted with yellowish ; the 
upper surface of the lateral membrane is blackish, and so is the ante- 
rior portion of the fore-arm and region of the wrist ; a dusky tint is 
also observable on the posterior part of the hind-leg, 

Mus PEN-iciLLATus. Mus griseo-fuscus, vellere /ere ut in M. de- 
cumano ; corpm^e snbtns pedihusque albis flavo lavatis ; anrihns 
medio crihus, postice siihemm'ginatis -j cmdd corpora capiteque paulo 
longiore, gracilis iimidid apicali pilis longis nigris vestitcL 

UllC. lili. 


Longitude ah apice rostri ad caudas basin , . , . 7 3 

caudis 7 9 

ab apice rostri ad basin auris «... 1 5^ 

tarsi digitorumque I 8 

auris 0 

Hab, Port Essington. 


This species of Rat is rather less than the Mus decumams ; in the 
character of its fur it nearly resembles that animal, but the hairs are 
rather more adpressed ; the colouring of the upper parts of the body 
also nearty resembles that of M, decumanus ; there is, howwer, a 
rusty tint in the region of the occiput and on the back of the neck. 
Around the angle of the month, the chin, throat, and all the under 
parts of the body, as well as the feet and inner side of the legs, are 
white, with a faint yellow tint, which might be described as cream- 
colour ; and the hairs on these parts are of an uniform colour to the 
roots, excepting on the chest, where they are grey next the skin. The 
tail is long and slender, sparingly clothed at the base with minute 
bristly hairs, as in most species of the genus ,• but about the middle of 
the tail the hairs assume a black colour, and are longer, and towards 
the apex they soon attain a considerable length, measuring at and 
near the tip half an inch or more. The ears are narrpw^er than 
usual, somewhat pointed, and slightly emarginated behind ; they are 
sparingly clothed with minute hairs. 

'Mus HiRSUTUs. Mus vellere Mrsuto, corpora 'supril fnsceseente' 
pilis nigris crehr^ cotnmio'iisy subtiis fulvescens, fusco mfoque 
tincto ; auribiis mediocribus ; cmdd longd ptiis nigris , ' aliquanto 
longis, vestitd; dimidid apicali pilis longiorihus, Ms^ ad apicmi 
mudm ru/escefttibns, 

^ Of this large and curious Rat, Mr. Gould regretted that he, did 
not possess a perfect skin the somewhat' mutilated skin;w^hich he 
exhibited, together with a perfect skeleton, however, displayed' cha- 
racters' veij' distinct from other species of Mus.; Compared with the 
known sp'ecies of that genus, he obserV'ed it approached most nearly 
to the Mus giganteus of Hardwicke ; it is equal in size to that animal, 
and has the same coarse shaggy fur, but is readily distinguished by 
its well-clothed' tail,' the hairs on this, part, being 'Hiuch lo'nger than 
usual in the genus, especially 'on the apical half, 'Where the scales are 
'hidden by 'them ; those at the pint of the tail measure upwards of 
an inch indength, and at the' distance' of two mches' from the point 
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they average about an incli in length ; on this part they have a rusty 
hue, hut oil 'the remaining portions they are black. On the upper 
parts of the body the shorter hairs are of a yellowish lirown colour, 
hut the longer interspersed hairs being numerous, and of a black 
colour, give a deep general tint to these parts. The under parts of 
the body are of a rusty yellow colour, tinted with brownish on the 
neck and chest, and having a more decided rust-colour on the abdo- 
men. 

The skull approaches that of Mus giganteus in general form, but 
is rather narrower and longer ; the palatal portion is broader, and the 
incisive foramina are shorter, terminating posteriorly, about one- 
eiglith of an inch anterior to the foremost molars ; whilst in M. pi- 
gmiteus these foramina terminate in a line with the front molars, or 
rather behind that line ; the nasal bones are longer and rather nar- 
rower, and the occipital portion of the cranium is decidedly smaller. 
The principal dimensions, taken from the skeleton, are as follow 

in. iin. 


Length from tip of nasal bones to end of sacral vertebrm 10 4 

Length of tail 13 0 

Length of tarsus and claws 2 8| 

Length of skull 2 6| 

Width of ditto 1 3| 

Length of nasal bones 1 

Distance between incisors and molars of the upper jaw . 0 9| 

Width between molars 0 


Length of incisive foramina 


0 5 


Width of occiput 


0 8 


BIus DELicATULus* Mus supvti palUdl fusco-Jlavus ; corpore ad 
latera fiavescente, suhtUs albo ; caudd rtiediocri supra fuscd^ subtils 
ad basin albescentl ; aurihis parmlis ; pedibus gracUibuSf albis, 

unc. Iin. 


Lorigitiido ab apice rostri ad caudse basin. ... 25 

caud^ '2 2 

— — ' tarsi digitorumque 'i. . 0 8 

ab apice rostri ad basin aurls .... 0 8 

— miris ' . . 0 3 | 


In colouring the present species greatly, resembles the Mus &ijh 
vaticus of Europe, but it is a trifle paler ; its size is less than that of 
the commoB', mouse {Mm mmculus, Amt,) » The fur is soft and 
short ; that on the upper parts qf thC' body is of a pale yellow-brown 
colour. The sides of the body are of a delicate yellow 'tint, and' the 
lower, parts of the sides of the muzzle, the chin, throat, , and, whole 
.under parts, as -well as the feet, are pure white ; along , the ' mesial 
line of the abdomen and on the throat the hairs 'are of an uniform 
colour to the base. 'The; feet are slender, and the ears are rather' 
smah. , Ilie tail is slender, and nearly equal in leBgth^to '.the-'head 
''and body. ' ^ ' ‘ , ' ' 

'Two specimens exhibiting the above characters were exhibited by 
'Mr., Gould. '' ' ' , ■ • ; '' ' ' : '' '' ^ ' 
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April 19, 1842, — E. Forster, Esq., V.P., k the Chair. 

J. 0. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., exhibited numerous species of 
Bphingide, Nocturnal LepUoptera, and other insects, from the 'collec- 
tion of Lieut, -Col. Hearsey, fomed during a residence of thirty years 
in Central India. He stated this collection to be very interesting on 
account of its local character, and as compared with the splendid col- 
lections recently received from Sylhet and the Himalayas, exhibited 
at late meetings of this Society. In Colonel Hearsey’s collectioii 
the species of the modern genus Fapilio are very few in number, and 
well known. Of P, Hector there is but a single specimen. There 
is not a single species of Lucanus> nor true Fulgora, in the collection ; 
a striking peculiarity as compared with the Sylhet and Himalayan 
collections. The collection, however, contains a species of Paussus 
and one of Diopsis, both new ; a very minute Apotomus, specimens 
of both sexes of the interesting Hymenopterous genus Triroyma, a 
number of very English-iooking Harpalidm^ various AlJiyrei and 
Bolhoceri, as ’well as most of the new species described by Mr. 
Saunders in the last Part of the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society. 

Read the concluding portion of A Catalogue of Spiders, either 
not previously recorded or little known as indigenous to Great Bri- 
tain, with remarks on their Habits and Economy/' By John Black- 
wall, Esq., F.L.S., 

The following is a list of the species enumerated by Mr. Black- 
wall ; — ' 

L Brassus Walck. In several of the northern counties of En- 

gland and' Wales. ' '' 

2. Drmsus ater^ Walck. Common in Denbighsliire and Caernarvon- 
shire. . 

3. CktUom epimeias, WaicL Found rarely in the wooded districts of 
Denbigbshire. 

4. CluUonnaccenhmta, Walck. In the woods of Denbiglishire and Caer- 
narvonshire. 

5. Clubiona erratkai WalcL Frequent in, the woods and commons of 
Denbighshire, 

0. Argyroneta aqmtka, Walck. In the fens of Carabridgeshire, Mr. Pa- 
bington ; and in small pools in Cheshire, J/r, G toper. 

7. Cmijioferoit i Bhckw. Abundant in England and Wales. 

8. Ergatm latens, Blackw, On commons in Denbighshire. ' 

9. Teymaria alck. Oxford and , Cambridge. ’ 

10. Lycom midrenivora^ Walck. Commons and old pastures in various 
parts of England and 'Wales, 

11. Lycosa agreiycafW&lck. Old pastures' in England and Afales. 

'' Lycosa^ allodroma^ Walck., var. leueophaga. Lycosa leucopligea, 
JBhckw., in Lond. and Edinb.'PhiL Mag. x. p. 104. 

18. Lycosapkta, Hahn. In'' Cheshire and 'Denbighsinre, frequenting 
'Sandy districts' on the coast, 

. 'A4. Lycosalugnhrisj.Vtddk. Abundant in woods in Denbighshire and 
Caernarvonshire. ' 

' ' 15.' LycompalUdu, Walck. Frequent on banka of rivers in Denbighshire 
and,, Caernarvonshire.: , 
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16. Lycosa firatka, Walck. Marshes and margins of pools in England 
and Wales. 

17. Dolomedes fimhiattis, Walck. In the fens of Cambridgeshires Mr. 
Mahington. 

18. Saltkus cupreus^ Hahn. Mountain-woods of Denbighshire and Caer- 
narvonshire. 

19. Salticnscoronatus^Bkckvi. A^ttiis coronatus, Waklc. Common in the 
woods of Denbighshire and Caernarvonshire. 

20. Saltims gracilis, Hahn. Gwydir woods in Caernarvonshire. 

21 . Thofnistis hrevipes^ Hahn. In fields adjacent to woods, at Oakland^ 
near Dlanrwst, Denbighshire. 

22. Tkommts Ufasemim, Blaekw. Xysticus bifasciatus, Koch. In pas- 
tures near Llanrwst. 

23. Tho7nmis ciireus^ Walck. In the western parts of Denbighshire. 

24. Philodromus dispar, Walck. In the wooded parts of Denbighshire 
and Caernarvonshire. 

25. Philodromus cespiticolens, Walck. In woods in Denbighshire. 

26. Philodromus ohlongus, Walck. In the north of Cheshire. 

27. Sparassus smaragduhis, sXak. England, Mr. Babmgton\ in the 
w’oods at Tan-y-Bwich in Merionethshire, Mr. Glover. 

28. Therklmi denticulaiimi, Walck. Common in England and Wales. 

29. Theridlon signahmi, Walck. Among heath in Denbighshire: rare. 

30. Neriene itilineata, Blackw. Theridioii reticulatum, Hahn. Under 
stones in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 

31. Nerime grammkoletis, Blackw. Sp. nov. a Neriene trUineatd di- 
versa pedibus palpisque unicoloiibus nec annul atis. Old pastures at Oak- 
land, near Llanrwst, Denbighshire. 

32. Manduculus vetnalk, Blackiv. Theridion vernale, Hahn. In pas- 
tures in various parts of Lancashire and Denbighshire. 

33. Pkolcus phalangioides, Walck. Barmouth, Merionethshire, Mr. Pot- 
ter] Liverpool, Mr. Glover; Isle of Wight. 

34. Lingp/iia pallida, Bhckw. Theridium pallidum, iTooA. Among grass 
in the grounds about Oakland. 

35. Epeira bieornis, Walck. In the wooded parts of Denbighshire. 

36. Epeira agelena, Walck. In pastures near Llanrwst. 

37. Epeira scalark, Walck. In the neighbourhood of London. 

. Epeira unibratka, \Y dick. Abundant in various parts of England 
and Wales. 

39. Epeira fima^ Walck. In Denbighshire and Caernarvonshire, 

40. Epeira aniriada, Walck. Common in the north of England and 
Wales. ^ 

41. ' Dijsdera ergihrina, Walck. ' In the town of Manchester; -also in Cam- 
bridge, 'iliV. Pol At. ^ 

' ^ 4.2,^ I>gsekr(iriibkmida, Kodi\. Cmihrldge, Mr. BaMngieft. ' 

43* Dgsdera HombcrgH,Wulck. Plentiful in the, wooded districts of Den- 
bighshire and Caernarvonshire. 

44. Odmps pulcher. Tempi .Deletrix'.exilis, Biackw., in Lond. and 
Edinb. Phil Mag. x. p, 100. In Lancashire, Denbighshire and Caernar- 
vonshire : abundant in the two last ; . ' 

Mr. Blackwall states, that .with a few exceptions, the 'spiders com- 
prised in the foregoing catalogue have never before been rec.ognized 
as British species. With respect to nearly the whole of 'them, nm* 
merous' facts are detailed relative to their 'structure, instincts, eco- 
nomy and lia.mits, with occasional , remarks on their, nomenclature 
'and system'atic, arrangement. '■ 
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Read also a Description of a new Indian species of PamsmT 
By J. O, Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 

This species, wMcli is in the collection made by Lieut. -Colonel 
Hearsey mentioned above, approaches Phtyrhopahs in having the 
penultimate joint of its labial palpi about two-thirds the length of 
the terminal joint. In all its other characters, however, it accords so 
exactly with the Indian species of Mr. Westwood’s second division 
of the genus Paussus, that were the antennae broken oif, it would be 
almost impossible to distinguish it from Paussus cognatus. 

Pamms Hearseyanus^ rufo-castaneus nitidus punctatus, elytrls singulis 
plaga lata longitudinali nigra, capite pone ociilos carina elevate trans- 
%"ersa alteraqiie longitudinali mediana ad nasura fere ductd, anteniianim 
clavd siibovati basi extus in hamum producta ; margiiie postice super- 
n^que oblique 3-impresso. 

The only specimen known was captured by Col. Hearsey at Be- 
nares by night, having flown against the lamp and fallen upon the 
table, a habit observed in other species of the genus by several Indian 
entomologists. 

May 5 .■ — ^The Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

Bead a portion of Dr. Hamilton Buchanan’s Commentary on the 
8th Part of Rheede’s ' Hortus Malabaricus.* 

May 24. — ^The Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

This day, the Anniversary of the birth of Linnseus, and that ap- 
pointed by the Charter for the Election of Council and Officers, the 
President opened the business of the Meeting, and stated the num- 
ber of Members whom the Society had lost during the past year, of 
some of whom the Secretary read the following notices : — 

Sir Charles Bel!, KM., F.R.S* Land. ^ Ed,, Professor of Surgery' 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

The very recent death of this eminent surgeon and distinguished 
physiologist precludes on the present occasion any detailed account 
of his life and works. He was born in Edinburgh in 1778, and the 
early part of his life was spent in his native city as the assistant of 
his brother John in his surgical lectures. He came to London in 
1806, and became lecturer on surgery at the Hunterian School in 
Windmill Street, and afterwards one of the surgeons of the hliddleses 
Hospital. His important discoveries in the functions of the Nervous 
Systein, by' which his fame has been most widely spread, were com- 
municated in a' series of papers read before the Royal Society, com- 
mencingin 1821.:' 'On the accession of King William the Fourth he 
received ihe honour ^ of knighthood; and' ip 1836 he returned to, 
■Edinburgh, 'having been appointed to the Professorship of 'Surgery 
in 'that University,"' 'He died almost suddenly at the begiimi»g,of 
the' present mon&» 

John Mdiowes Bowman, Esg,, w’-as bom at Nantwich'. in Cheshire, 
on the '30th October, 1785. He was' in, early life confined' to 'bua- 
ness during more than twelve hours 'pf the day,' and' yet con- 
, trive'dvby early rising, to cultivate 'a, taste for botany,'' which he had 
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imbibed from his father. The small town in which he lived fur» 
nished no persons of congenial pursuits with whom he could asso- 
ciate, but this circumstance, though it limited his progress, did not 
damp his ardour. He became the manager of a bank at Welch Pool, 
and with an income extremely limited, was not only enabled to 
give a liberal education to liis rising family, but, by the help of such 
books and instruments as he could purchase, to extend his studies 
to many branches of natural science wdtli great zeal and success. In 
1824 he became a partner in a banking establishment in Wrexham, 
from which he retired in 1830, and never entered into business again; 
for being in possession of a moderate competence, he willingly relin- 
quished together the profits and the cares of active life, in exchange 
for the tanquil happiness he hoped to enjoy from the undivided pur- 
suit of those sciences of which he had ever been passionately fond. 
Hitherto he had been able to follow them only as a recreation, having 
never allowed their cultivation to encroach on the time set apart for 
business ; yet he had already, from the ample stores around him, ac- 
quired extensive collections in the departments of botany and geology, 
which were his favourite studies. 

In 1837 he transferred his residence to Manchester, where he in- 
tended to pass the remainder of his life. During his short abode in 
that great emporium of manufactures and commerce he endeavoured 
by all the means in his power to advance and diffuse a love for sci- 
ence, and especially for natural history; and by his associates in the 
different societies of that place his memory will be warmly cherished. 
He had looked forward with much interest to the approaching meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
that town, but this hope was not realized. ' He died after a sudden 
illness on the 4th December last. 

Mr. Bowman became a Fellow of this Society in 1828. He has 
contributed two papers to the sixteenth volume of its * Transactions’ : 
viz, An Account of a new' Plant of the Gastromycous order of 
'Fmgi»' which is w’ell described and figured under the name of Fner-- 
thema elegms ; and a memoir “ On the parasitical connexion of 
Latkrm S^mmaria^ and the peculiar structure' of its subterranean 
leaves.” ITie last-named paper is a valuable contribution to bur 
knowledge of a , very obscure branch of vegetable physiology, , the 
■connection, namely, of Eoot-Parasites with the 'plants, on which they 
:grow, and' is 'beautifully illustrated by two plates of details, from Mr. 
Bowman’s, owui pencil. His .other natural-histdry' publications are, 
xvith one exception, geological. ' They, consist 'of, I. a memoir “ On 
,the Longevity of 'the Yew, as ascertained from actual sections of its' 
; trunk, and on, the origin of its frequent occun-ence in Churchyards,” 
in Loudon’s ‘'Magazine of Natural History for 1836’; 2. “Notes .on' a 
smaE patch of Silurian Rocks to the W. of Abergele, on the north- 
ern coast of Denbighshire,” communicated by Mr. Murchison', to the 
Geo'logical Society in 1838,; 3.’ “On a white fossil Powder, found 
,„ under PeatnBog in Lincolnshire, 'composed ^ of the siliceous , fragments 
of 'micro, SGopic parasitical Confervmf 4.' “'0,0 ,the origin, of Coal; ,and 
the, geological conditions -' under ■W’-hieh it .was produced';”"5„. *",0b-' 
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servations on the characters of the Fossil Trees discovered on the line 
of the Bolton Eailway 6. ‘"On the Upper Silurian Rocks in the 
Vale of Llangollen, NorthWales;*^ (the four latter communicated to 
the Manchester Geological Society, and published in the first volume 
of their Transactions ;) 7. three papers in the ‘ Philosopliical hlaga- 
zine’ for 1840, “On the Natural Terraces on the Eildon Hills-/’ and 
8. a memoir in the same Journal for 1841, “On the question whether 
there are any evidences of the former existence of Glaciers in North 
Wales/’ 

JVilliam Harrison, Esq,, Queen’s Counsel, a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, Counsel of the Treasury and War OiEce, and Attorney- 
General for the Duchy of Cornwall, died at his seat at Cheshunt, 
Herts, on the 4th of October last. He was eminently distinguished 
in his profession, in the parliamentary business of wdiich he for many 
years took the lead. Those among us who have visited Ms retreat 
at Cheshunt are not likely soon to forget the beautiful garden, with 
its noble range of stoves and conservatories, wMch he had formed 
there, or the kind hospitality with which they were received. Much 
of his leisure was devoted to planting, and his garden exhibited, in 
the great variety of trees and shrubs which it contained and the taste 
displayed in their arrangement, ample proof of his attachment to that 
pursuit. 

James Mawlins Johnson, M,H,, F,R,S., ^c., was author of “A Trea- 
tise on the Medicinal Leech, including its medical and natural his- 
tory > with a Description of its Anatomical Structure; also, Remarks 
upon the Diseases, Preservation and Management of Leeches/’ 1816, 
8vo, London; and of two papers published in the ‘Philosophical Tr^s- 
actions’ for 1817, entitled “Observations on the mode of Propagation 
of the Hiruio vulgaris, or Rivulet- Leech,” and “ On the Himio com- 
plamtu and Hirudo stagnalk, now formed into a distinct genus under 
the name of GiossoporaJ' These two papers were reprinted in 1825, 
with some additional facts and observations, under the title of 
“ Further Observations on the Medicinal Leech/’ In 'these publica- 
tions Dr. Johnson contributed much to the elucidation of the natural 
history of the Leech, which has since been so ably completed by Ca- 
rena and others. 

Aylmer Botirke Lambert, Esq., the last survivor of the origiiial 
members of the Linnean Society, and for nearly fifty years ’ one of its 
Wice-Presidents, was born at Bath on the 2nd of February, 1761. 
His, 'father, Edmund Lambert, Esq., of Boyton-House, near ,Heytes- 
''bury, Wilts., married Bridget,' daughter of the last Viscount Mayo 
and Ms' only 'Surviving child, through whom Mr. Lambert inherited, 
the famil}/ property and the name of Bourke. He was educated at 
St. Mary’s Hail,, in the 'University of Oxford, and attaching himself 
early in'' life to botanical pursuits, joined the Linnean Society .at ; its' 
foundation, and' became' one of its warmest friends 'and'prpmoteira. In 
1791 he' also became a Fellow of the Royal Society. ' 

On 'Succeeding to Ms paternal estate, he was enabled to iiidu%e'Ms 
taste' for botany more freely, and laboured with great ardour .aii.3 .suc- 
cess to 'increase his herbarium, which at length/ acquired the'' charm:- 
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ter of being one of tbe most valuable and important private collec- 
tions in existence. Of this herbarium, and of the several collections 
from which it was chiefly formed, an account has been given by Mr. 
Don, who for many years acted as its curator, and who had also 
charge of Mr. Lambert* s extensive botanical library. These collec- 
tions were at all times most liberally opened by their possessor for 
the use of men of science, and one day in the week (Saturday) was 
constantly set apart for the reception of scientific visitors, travellers 
and others, who either brought with them or sought for information 
on botanical subjects, 

Mr. Lambert*s separate publications are two in number ; A De- 
scription of the Genus Cinchona"" London, 1797, 4to, and "'A De- 
scription of the Genus Finns"" London, 1803-24, in two vols. folio. 
Of the latter work, which is one of the most splendid botanical pub- 
lications that ever issued from the press, a second edition, with addi- 
tions, was published in 1828, and a third volume was added in 1834. 
A small edition, in two vols. 8vo, was also published in 1832. 

His other works consist entirely of papers in our ^Transactions.* 
They are as follows : — 

‘*An Account of the Canis Grains Hibernicus, or Irish Wolf-Dog/* 
in voL ii. 

“Anecdotes of the late Dr. Patrick Browne, author of the 'Natural 
History of Jamaica*,** in vol. iv., containing some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to that intelligent naturalist, from whom Mr. Lam- 
bert received and presented to this Society his MS. of a ‘ Flora Hi - 
bernica/ together with a small herbarium, collected in the counties 
of Mayo and Galway, and a separate collection of Mosses. 

“ A Description of the Blight of Wheat, Uredo FrmnentiJ" 

“ A Description of Bos frontalis, a new species from India,** de- 
scribed from a living specimen in tbe collection of Mr. Brookes of 
the New Hoad. 

“ Observations on the Zizania aquaticaf accompanied by a figure 
from the pencil of Ferdinand Bauer, taken from specimens grown by 
Sir Joseph Banks in a pond at Spring-grove. 

“ A further Account of Bos frontalis f containing numerous par- 
ticulars of its habits, taken from a Letter WTitten by. Mr. Macrae. 
These four papers are in vol. vii. 

/'.“'A Description of a new Species of Macropns (iff. eieyans), from 
New. Holland/* from a living specimen in the collection at Exeter 
Change, in voL .viii. 

** Some Account of the Herbarium of Prof. Pallas/' in' vol, x., which, 
besides a general account of the collection, then recently purcha 5 .ed 
by Mr. Lambert, contains charac.ters of a number of new , species of 
plants, which are figured on six accompanying plates. . ■ ' 

“ Notes relating to Botany, collected from the,MSS, of the jate 
Peter CoUinson, Esc|., also in voL x., and alFording many interest- 
ing notices relating to botanists, gardeners and gardens'in, England, 
in the middle of the last century. . 

De'scriptionnf a new Species of Fsidium"* '(F.|}o%earno»),,' which 
had ripened its 'fruit at' Boyton,. in voL 'xi. ' 
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Some Account of the Galls found on a sgecies of Oak from the 
shores of the Dead Sea,” and a ** Note on the Mustard-plant of the 
Scriptures,” in voL xvii. 

Mr. Lambert's health had for some years been failing, and he had 
ceased to visit his country-seat at Boyton, but preferred, when out 
of town, taking up his residence of Kew, where 'his proximity to the 
Royal Gardens, and to his friends in town, aiforded him more co« 
pious sources of enjoyment than he could have found elsewhere. He 
died at Kew, on the 10th of January in the present year, and his 
remains were removed to Boyton for interment. He married Catha- 
rine, daughter of Richard Bowater, Esq., of Allesley in the county 
of Warwick, but was left a widower, without any family, some years 
before his death. 

Archibald Memies^ Esq., who, on the death of Mr. Lambert, be- 
came father of the Society, was born at Weem, in the county of 
Perth, on the 15th of March, 1754. He was early attached to the 
Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, of which his brother William after- 
wards had charge ; and was enabled, tlirougli the kind assistance of 
Dr. John Hope, then Botanical Professor in that University, who was 
attracted by his love for natural history and especially botany, to 
pass through the academical studies necessary for his education as a 
surgeon. In the summer of 1778 he made a tour, under the auspices 
of Dr, Hope, through the Highlands and Hebrides, with the view of 
collecting their rarer plants, to which attention was then strongly 
directed by the recent publication of Lightfoofs ' Flora Scotica.' He 
afterwards became assistant to a surgeon at Caernarvon ; but soon 
quitting for a time the practice of his profession on shore, he entered 
the navy, and became assistant- surgeon on board the Nonsuch, 
Captain Truscott^ in which vessel 'he was present at the famous' vie-, 
tory obtained by Rodney over the Comte de Grasse on the 12th of 
April, 1782. After the peace of that year he remained for some time 
on the Halifax station. In 1 78d he embarked as surgeon on board the 
Prince of Wales, a vessel fitted out by the enterprising fim of John 
and Cadman Etches and Co., and was placed under the command 
of Lieut, (afterwards Captain) Colnett, of the Royal Navy, for a voy- 
age of commercial discovery to the north-w^est coast of America. In 
this voyage he visited Staten Land, where he remained for some time, 
'the Sandwich Islands and China, as w^eli as North-western America, 
and returned from China by the direct route to England in the be- 
ginning of 1789. ,In the following year he was appointed, in the 
capacity^ of naturalist, and with the rank, of surgeon, to accompany 
Captain 'Vancouver, on board 'the Discovery, in his celebrated voy- 
age ; fro'm which, - after visiting King George's Sound on the south 
coast of New Holand, a part of New Zealand, Otaheite '.and tire 
Sandwich Islands, and exploring by far the greater part of the 'north- 
west, coast of America, he returned to England in' the autumn of 
1 795 , During one ,of the' visits made by this expedition to the Sand- 
wi'Cii Islands he ascended Wha-ra-rai and Mowna-roa, two of' the 
principal mountains of the island of Owh^^hee, and determined their 
heights (that of the latter exceeding '18,000 feet) by 'barome'trical 
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observations made simultaneously with others on board the vessels 
Some account” of liis ascent of the former was subsequently given 
by him in the 1st and 2iid volumes of Loudon's "Magazine of Natural 
History/ From an early period of the voyage Mr.^Menzies aclclecl 
to his duties as naturalist those of surgeon of the Discoveiy, and it 
affords a strOdng proof of his professional skill, that on so arduous 
a service and in so protracted a voyage, not a single man was lost 
by disease after quitting the Cape of Good Hope in their passage 
out. 

From these various voyages Mr. Menzies brought back with him 
to England large collections of natural history, cliieiiy botaiiicaL A 
very considerable number of the plants which he had collected, and 
especially of the Crjrptogamous, to the study of which lie was always 
devotedly attached, were , new to science, and have been described 
from his specimens by Sir James Edward Smith, Mr. Brown, Sir 
W. J. Hooker and other botanical friends, among whom they were 
most liberally distributed. His own publications were few in num- 
ber. In the 1st volume of our " Transactions’ are contained “ De- 
scriptions of three new Animals [Eeheneis lineata, Fasciola clmaia, 
za^Mirudo hrancMatal found in the Pacific Ocean” during Ms first 
voyage round the world ; and in the 4th, “A new Arrangement of 
the Species of Polytrichum, with some Emendations,” which, to- 
gether with an Appendix, afterwards added, forms a valuable mono- 
graph of that extensive genus. In the " Philosophical Transactions' 
for 1796, he gave, in conjunction with Mr. (afterwards SirEverard) 
Home, ""A Description of the Anatomy of the Sea-Otter,” of which 
he had brought home a fine specimen, afterw^ards presented, with 
many other zoological specimens and a set of his plants, to the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

He subsequently served in the West Indies as surgeon of the Sans- 
pareil, commanded by Lord Hugh Seymour; but early in the present 
century he quitted the sea, and continued to practise his profession 
in London. For some years previous to his death he had retired to 
Notting Hill, where he passed the tranquil remainder of his length- 
ened existence, eager to the last to obtain additions to his botanical 
collection, and enjoying the society of his numerous friends with a 
kindness of heart that never failed. 

He died on the 15th of February in the present year, having nearly 
reached the age of 88, and was buried beside his wife (who died five 
years earlier, and by whom he had no children), in the Cemetery at 
Kensal Green. , He, left his herbarium, conristing chiefiy of Grypto- 
gamous plants, Gmmimm and Cyperacem^ ■ arranged with character- 
istic neatness on paper, of an 8 vd size,' to the Botanic Garden at 
Edinburgh,,where he had: studied; 'and also gave by his will a he-' 
quest of £100 to this Society, of which he became' a Fellow on the 
19th of January, 1790, and to wMch he was always most warmly 
attached. ' ' , , 

^Dmii Fennmt, Esq,, eon of' the^ distinguished naturalist and ele-. 
' ,gant:, writer to whom we, owe so/many agreeable and instructive' 
puhlications, and who/ on the foundation of this Society, was elected 
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one of its Honorary Members, died on tlie 24tli of June, in the 78tii 
year of his age. He edited some of Ms father’s posthumous ivorks, 
to one of which, consisting of the "third and fourth volumes of the 
* Outlines of the Globe/ he supplied a preface containing some 
account of the latter days of his parent, and an eloquent tribute to 
his talents and virtues. He was himself one of the oldest Fellows 
of the Society, having been elected in 1792. 

Among our Foiieioisr Members we have sustained, in common 
with the whole world of science, a severe loss in the person of 

Augustin Fyramus BeCaiidolle, a botanist of such "distinguished 
eminence as to demand from us a more than ordinary tribute of re- 
spect. Descended from a family which came originally from Mar- 
seilles, but had for more than two centuries been settled at Geneva, 
and which towards the close of the sixteenth century furnished one 
of that illustrious band of classical printers who united in so high a 
degree the study of letters with the art of transmitting them to pos- 
terity, he was born in the latter city, of which hie father bad been 
Premier Syndic, on the 4th' of February, 1778. His youthful incli- 
nations were turned towards literature rather than science ; but a 
residence in the country awakened in him a taste for botany, which 
Ms attendance on the lectures of Professor Vaucher confirmed, and 
at the age of sixteen his path in life was determined, and he devoted 
Mmself to the cultivation of botanical science. 

' In 1795 he paid his first visit to Paris, w^here he attended the lec- 
tures of Cuvier, Lamarck, Four croy, Vauquelin, and other distin- 
guished professors ,’ and when Geneva was a few years afterwards 
ipLCorporated with the French Republic he returned to the metropolis, 
where he fixed his' residence' for several 'years, attending the medical 
classes and pursuing his botanical studies at the same time under 
Jussieu and Desfontaines, with both of whom he formed a close and 
intimate friendship. Soon after taking up his abode in Paris he com- 
menced the publication of Ms * Plantarum Historia Siiccuientarum,’ 
which was speedily followed by Ms ‘ Astragalogia / and in 1802 he 
beganto furnish the text to Redoute’s magnificent' work, * Les Lilia-' 
'c4es/ which, he supplied up to the 4th volume. In 1805 he was as- 
sociated with Lamarck in the third edition of that excellent natu- 
ralises * Flore Franqaise,’ to which he prefixed an introduction, en- 
'titled ^'Principes. 6lementaires de Botanique/ and, containing' the 
/outlines of' a course' of lectures which he had delivered in the pre- 
,'^ous,/year at the College de France. A * Synopsis Plantarum in 
V'Flo^ii/.Galli'ca'desCriptarum* followed in 1S06, He had previously/ 
" in 1804, connected his medical and botanical studies in an 'Essai 
"BW ks.PrdpnlMs^ M^dicales des Plantes, compar^es avee leur clas-^ 
^i^cation naturelle// of .wMch a 'second edition 'appeared ,ia^ 1816. 
"'At',', an early period of M'S residence in Paris M. DeCandoRe ':took m 
' 'active part; in the, formation, under the .auspices 'Of Barbu ^Benjamin 
Delessert, of the Smmti Fkilmthropique for the supply of ..oeconomical" 
'soups to, the .poor and 'other charitabie purposes, of 'which he' con- 
', tiaued' for, several years to he the secretary.' Phe .'Society for: the 
' Encouragement of .National Industry is .alsO'. stated AO'' have teen 
'' fortned under his direction and management. ' , , 
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In 1806 he ceased to be permanently resident in Paris, He re- 
ceived in that year a commission from the Imperial Government to 
collect information on the state of botany and agriculture tlirougliout 
the empire, and in pursuance of this commission he took for six suc- 
cessive years annual journeys into the several departments, the re- 
sults of which are contained in his ‘ Rapports sur ies Voyages Bota- 
niques et Agronomiques faits dans les Departemens de I’Empire 
Francais,’ which were published in a collected form in 1813. 

Soon after his appointment to this important task he quitted Paris 
for klontpellier, tvhere he became Professor of Botany in the Faculty 
of Medicine in 1807, and a Chair of Botany having been established 
in the Faculty of Sciences of that Academy in 1810, he attached 
himself with renewed ardour to the promotion of his favourite pur- 
suit. Under his direction the Botanic Garden was greatly improved^ 
and a Catalogue, with descriptions of many new species, was pub- 
lished by him in 1813, in which year his * Tli^orie Elenientaire de la 
Botanique' also made its first appearance. Many valuable memoirs, 
scattered through various publications, but chieiiy taken from the 
* Annales du Museum d’Histoire Naturelle,’ were in this year col- 
lected into a volume. - 

After the second Restoration of the Bourbons, circumstances oc- 
curred which induced him to quit Montpellier and return to his na- 
tive city, now restored to independence. A Chair of Natural History 
was instituted expressly for him, of which he took possession in 
January 1816, and the Botanic Garden, established towards the 
close of the last centiiiy with the assistance of funds bequeathed for 
that purpose by the celebrated Bonnet, was greatly augmented, partly 
by assistance derived from the Government, and partly by voluntary 
subscription. Several Fasciculi of the "Plantes rares du Jardin de 
Genfeve* attest the interest whichhe took in its success. 

In 181 6 he visited England for the purpose of consulting the Her- 
baria of our country with a view to the general system of plants, the 
publication of which he then meditated, and during his stay here 
communicated to the Linnean Society a paper entitled "" Remarks on 
two Genera of Plants to be referred to the Family of Rosace<B^'^ These 
are Kerria and PnrsMa, previously strangely misunderstood, and as 
strangely misplaced in distant and very dissimilar families. His me- 
moir on this subject, the only one 'by M, DeCandolle which has a 
place in our * Transactions/ is contained in the twelfth volume. 

In 1818 appeared the first volume of his intended " Regni Vege- 
tabilis' Systema Naturale/ which was followed by a second in 1821. 
But the plan of this work was obviously too vast for accomplishment 
by individual industry, however great ; and after the publication.'of 
these twO' volumes, M. DeCandoHe recognized the necessity of cop- 
fining himself within narrower limits. In the year 1824 he cominenced 
the publication of his * Prodromus Systematis Begni Vegetahilis/ the 
title of which indicates, his intention at some future period toTesumo' 
the: more extensive work. . But even ,tMs' " Enumeratio Co.ntracta/' 
m he,, designates it,, proved too 'mighty a, labour, 'and', in the remain-, 
ing, seventeen years of his life,, all that 'his unwearied energy could, ^ 
accomplish ''was' the publication of seven volumes, completing pro-' 
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bably about two-tliirds of tlie contemplated task. The value of these 
important manuals, in the present state of botanical science, can only 
be estimated by those with whom they are of necessity in daily use. 
On many of the more interesting families on which they treat he si- 
multaneously published a series of descriptive memoirs. 

It is the great merit of this important work, that, far more than 
any other approaching it in extent, it is founded on actual observa- 
tion. M. DeCandoUe’s own herbarium was exti*emely rich ; lie had 
visited and carefully examined many of the most extensive collections, 
and especially those of Paris ; and many entire collections as well as 
separate families, on which he was specially engaged, were from 
time to time submitted to his examination by their possessors. He 
had thus opportunities of comparison greatly beyond what in ordi- 
nary circumstances fall to the lot of an individual. His library too 
was stored with almost every important publication that could be 
required for his undertaking. With such ample materials, aided by 
his untiring zeal and the persevering energy of his character, he 
steadily pursued his allotted task, and only ceased to labour at it 
when he ceased to live. 

It ivas not merely as a botanist that M. DeCandolle deserved wel 
of his country and of mankind. Both as an individual and in the 
Council of his native city, he was ever active in the promotion of 
measures of public utility, -whether they related to the improvement 
of agriculture, the cultivation of the arts, the advancement of public 
instruction, or the amelioration of the legislative code. Even in his 
botanical lectures he never lost an opportunity of inculcating the 
importance of these and similar subjects. Those lectures were at- 
tended by a numerous class, who caught firom their teacher a portion 
of the enthusiasm with which he was himself inspired. Some idea 
of the manner in which he brought their subject before his auditors 
may be obtained from his ‘ Organographie^ and ^ Physiologie Vege- 
tale/ published in 1827 and 1832, which contain the substance of 
his lectures on those two great departments of the science. 

For some years his health had been declining, and it is to be 
feared that the severe and incessant attention which he paid to the 
elaboration of the great family of Composite had made a deep inroad 
upon it. Asa relaxation from his labours, he undertook, in the last 
year of his life, a long journey, and attended the Scientific Meeting 
held' at Turin ; but he cfid not derive from' this journey the anticipated 
improvement in his health, which gradually failed until his death, on 
the' 9th of September last. He has left a son, Alphonse, well known 
as the author of' several valuable botanical publications, one of which, 
his memoir' on the family of Myrsinee, appeared' in our * Transac- 
tions.’ 

Jms Wilkm Hornemam was bom in 1770, and studied at the Uni-, 
versity of Copenhagen, where 'his * Fdrsog til en Dansk o&conomisk 
Plantelsere' * obtained a prize in 1795. !n 1798 he commenced a 
botanical tour through Germany, France and England, and in 180! 
became lecturer at the Copenhagen Botanic Garden. He succeeded 
'his teacher Vahl as Regius Professor and Director of the Garden^ in 
' Ann. ^ May. K Hist Vol x. , Sup^l , ' ' 2 E 
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1804, and published in 1807 an ‘Enumeratio Pkntarum Horti Hm"* 
iiieiisis/ and in 1813 and 1815 a more complete synopsis of the 
plants there cultivated under the title of ‘ Hortus Regius Botanicus 
liavriieiisisd In 1819 lie wrote a dissertation ‘ De Indole Plantannii 
Cxiiineeiisium/ After the death of Vahl he superintended the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Flora .Daiiica/ and several papers by liim have been 
published in the “ Transactions of the Danish Philosophical Society ' 
and the ^ Tidskrift for Naturvidenskaberne/ of which he was one of 
the editors. His lectures and writings have done much to extend 
the study of hotanj^ in Denmark, and have contributed to maintain 
the character acquired for Danish botanists by Koenig, Forskahl, 
(Eder, Rotthdll and Vahl. 

Among the Associates w’e lament the loss of 

The Rev. Eoheri Francis Bree, who became a Fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society in 1815, and was placed on the List of Associates in 
1827. He died at his residence in the New Kent Pt^oad on the 28t]i 
of January in the present year, at the age of 66. 

David Don, Esq., Professor of Botany in King's College, London, 
and Librarian of this Society, of whom an account will be found at 
pages 397 and 476, vol. viii. 

Mr. Charles Edward Soioerhy (son of the late James Soweiby, and 
brother of James De Carle and George Brettingham Sowerby, who 
still survive to maintain the reputation of the family name,) was 
principally known as a naturalist by the smaller and cheaper edition 
of the ‘ English Botany/ which he superintended and which is now 
nearly completed. He died on the 7th of the present month. 

The President also announced that ten Fellows and three Asso- 
ciates had been elected since the last Anniversary. 

At the Election which subsequently took place, the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich w’as elected President; Edward Forster, Esq., Trea- 
surer; John Joseph Bennett, Esq., Secretary; and Richard Taylor, 
Esq., Under- Secretary. The following hve Fellows were elected 
into the Gouneil in the room of others going out, viz. The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beverley; John Alexander Hankey, Esq.; John 
Miers, Esq. ; Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. ; 'and Alfred White, 
Esq, ' 


ENTOMOLOOY IN AMERICA. 

An Entomological Society, somewhat like your ^ Club,' has lately 
been formed in this country. It was projected by Dr. Morris of Bal- 
timore, and contains at present only five members, or six including 
me ; but I am too distant from the others to be considered as a re- 
sident or immediate' member. They are now at 'work on a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of our native Coleoptera, which it is expected will be 
finished by the 1st of January, when it will probably he sent to me 
for revision. Mere catalogue names wdl not be considered as any 
authority ; all the species which cannot be identified by works in our 
possession "will be named and characterized as new. Many synonyms 
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may liereby be added to nomenclature ; but this independent course 
is the only one to be pursued under existing circumstances/' — Ew~ 
tract of a Letter from Dr. T. TK Em'ris of Harvard University, to 
Mr, E, DouUeday, 


OBITUARY. 

On the 23rd of November, at the Cavalry Barracks, Leeds, at the 
early age of 25, Daniel Cooper, Esq., Assistant- Surgeon to the 17th 
Lancers, (which regiment he had only joined about two months,) of 
a sudden attack of phlebitis (inflammation of the veins). Although 
death is the heir-loom of mortality, and the terminus of all earthly 
beings, yet such is the frailty and short-sightedness of our nature, 
that we are apt to view its effects in some cases with more commi- 
seration than in others, and conclude that the period of bereavement 
is most distant, when it is within a few short hours of arriving. We 
see individuals in mature life, and aged labourers in the field of 
science, removed from amongst us with a sort of feeling that such 
is the ordinary course of nature ; but when those in the spring-time 
of their existence, whose fondest hopes and anxious expectations ap- 
pear just upon the point of being realized, — ^whose early labours and 
projected investigations to ensure honourable distinctions at future 
periods are so suddenly blighted and snatched away, — feel ut- 
terly unable to comprehend the inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence, though so constantly reminded of the mutability of everything 
human, and are left to console ourselves with the cherished hope 
that the labours of the wise and good will not be in vain, nor their 
example without influence ; but as they depart hence others of like 
mind will step into their place, and the cause of science and know- 
ledge continue to advance, notwithstanding the successive removals 
of its ardent and lamented supporters. The decease of our contri- 
butor and friend Mr. Cooper forcibly illustrates tliese observations : 
from his earliest years he had been zealously devoted to scientific 
investigations, but cultivated more especially botany and conclio- 
logy ; soon after the formation of the Microscopical Society of 
London, he originated and conducted the Microscopic Journal, in 
'WMch he was latterly joined by Mr. Busk, of the Hospital Ship, 
Dreadnought. Mr. Cooper w’as a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, of the Microscopical and Botanical Societies of London, 
and Associate of the Linneean Society ; formerly Assistant in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum; Lecturer on Botany 
at the Theatre, of Anatomy and Medicine, Webb Street, Borough; 
Curator of the Botanical Society ; author of the ' Flora Metropoli- 
tana/ &c. His amiable disposition, ■ gentlemanly 'deportment, and 
readiness to afford assistance to any 'one engaged in practical investi- 
gations, endeared him to al who had the pleasure of Ms acquaint- 
' ance, and most to 'those who knew him best. lie attended a review 
on the w^as a corpse on the 23x’d, and was interred with mili- 
j:aTy honours on the 2Sth inst. 

2 E 2 , 
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